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THE SSAMSlAH MALIKS I.N V HIND. 

XVIII. MALIK IKHTIYAR.UD-DIN, YCZ.BAKJ-TUGHRIL 

khan. 

t 

Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Yuz-Bak-i-Tughril Khan, was a 
native of Khifchak. and the slave of the august Sultan, 
Shams-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, I-yal-timish ; and during the 
investment of the preserved fortress of Gwaliyur he was Na- 
ib Chashni-gir [Deputy Comptroller of the Royal Kitchen], 
When Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz Shah, came to the 
throne, the office of Amir i-Majlis [Lord of the Council] 
was entrusted to Malik Yuz-Bak, and he was confirmed 
therein. Subsequently, the Shahnagi [Superintendency] 
of the elephants was assigned to him ; and, during this 
reign, he became especially distinguished by the Sultan’s 
^ intimacy and favour. 

f When the Turkish slaves of the Sultan broke out into 
rebellion in the plain of Tara’in l , and a number of grandees, 
such as Taj-ul-Mulk, Muhammad [Mahmud ?], the Secretary, 
Baha-ud-Din, Hasan [Husain?] -i-Ash’ari, Karim- ud-Din- 
i-Zfihid [the Recluse], and Nizam-ud-Din, the Shafurkani, 
were put to death, one of the ringleaders of the faction 
was Malik Yuz-Bak-i-Tughril Khan. 2 

When the throne came to Sultan Raziyyat, he was made 
Amir-i-Akhur [Lord of the Stable], and on Sultan Mu’izz- 
ud-Din, Bahram Shah’s, ascending the throne, and when, 
subsequently,^ party of the Turkish Maliks and Amirs 
invested the city of Dihli 3 , Malik Yuz-Bak, along with 
Malik Kara-Kash, came into the city and attached them- 
selves to Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah’s party 4 , on 
Tuesday, the last day of the month of Sha’ban, 639 H., 
and, upon several occasions, rendered approved service. 
Mihtar-i-Mubarak Shah, Farrukhi, who had acquired entire 
power over the Sultan, and had caused the Turkish Maliks 
and Amirs to be expelled from the capital, instigated the 
Sultan in such manner that he seized Malik Yuz-Bak and 

1 The scene of Rae Pithora’s victory over the forces of Sultan Mu’izz-ud- 
Din, Mu ham mad -1- Sam, and of his own total oveithiow in the following 
year — the present Tala war I. 

2 See under the reign at page 635. 

3 See the account of Malik Kara-Kash Khan, page 747. 

4 See under the.reign, pages 658 and 659. 

3 C 
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Malik Kara-Kash, and they were imprisoned 5 6 7 8 on Wed- 
nesday, the 9th of the month of Ramazan, 639 H. When, 
the city was taken, on Tuesday, the 8th of the month of; 
Zi-Ka’dah, Malik Yuz-Bak was liberated 6 . 

When Sultan \Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, ascended the* 
throne, Tabarhindah was entrusted to his charge, and,-’ 
subsequently, Lohor was made his fief. There he con-$ 
tinued some time, when a feud arose between him and| 
Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Muhammad of Bindar 7 , and, subse-f 
quently, he began to rebel against the Court, for rashness - 
and imperiousness were implanted in his nature and con- 
stitution, until Ulugh Khan-i-Mu’azzam, unexpectedly, 
brought him to the Court, and he was made much of. 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam likewise made a representation for * 
the royal consideration so that Malik Yuz-Bak was distin- * 
guished by the Sultan’s favour, and his disobedient conduct 
was pardoned. Subsequently, for some time, Kinnauj was 
his fief, when he again began to act in a contumacious 
manner, and Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain [son of ’All, the 
Ghuri], on whom be peace!— was despatched from the 
capital, at the head of a body of troops, against him. He 
reduced Malik Yuz-Bak to duty and obedience, and brought 
him back to the sublime Court again 8 . ^ 

After some time had passed, Awadh was entrusted to 
his charge. When he again returned to the capital, the 
territory of Lakhanawatl was made over to him 9 . After he 
went to that part, and brought that country under his 
jurisdiction, hostility arose between him and the Rae of 
Jaj-nagar. The leader of the forces of Jaj-nagar was a 

5 See page 747. 

6 Malik Kara-Kash was liberated at the same time. 

7 The same person, no doubt, who is styled Gha-u§h> or Pursuivant, in the 
list of I-yal-timish’s Maliks at page 626. 

8 There is nothing of all this referied to either under the reign of Sultan 
’Ala-ud-DIn, Mas’ud Shah. Sultan Nasir-ud-Din, or in the account of Ulugh 
Sian 

9 This also is not mentioned under the two last reigns. S r rwart in his 
“History of Bengal,” page 65, states that “ Ikhtyar Addeen Toghrii 
Khan, Mulk [mulk signifies a country] Ymsbek,” succeeded “ Sicf Addeen 
Yugan Tunt,” who died m 651 H., as governor of Bengal, but, as he makes 
a mistake of only twenty years respecting the death of Saif-ud-Din, I bak-i- 
Y ughan-Tat, it may be imagined what dependence can be placed upon the 
statements in that work. 
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person, by name, Saban-tar [Sawan-tara ?] 10 , the son-in- 
law of the Rae, who, during the time of Malik Tzz-ud-Din, 
Tughril-i-Tughan-Khan. had advanced to the bank of 
.the river 1 of Lakhanawati, and, having shown the greatest 
audacity, had driven the Musalman forces as far as the gate 
[of the city] of Lakhanawati 2 . In Malik Tughril Khan- 
i-Yuz-Bak’s time, judging from the past, he [the Jaj-nagar 
leader] manifested great boldness, and fought, and was 
defeated. Again, another time, Malik Tughril Khan-i- 
Yuz-Bak fought an engagement with the Rae of Jaj-nagar, 
and again came out victorious. 

On a third occasion Malik Yuz-Bak sustained a slight 
reverse, and a white elephant, than which there was no 
other more valuable in that part, and which was ruttish, got 
out of his hands in the field of battle, and fell into the 
hands of the infidels of Jaj-nagar. 

The following year, however, Malik Yuz-Bak asked 
assistance from the Court of Dihli, and, then, marched an 
army from Lakhanawati into the territory of Umurdan, 
and, unexpectedly, reached the Rae’s capital, which city 
[town] they style Umurdan 4 . The Rae of that place 
retired before Malik Yuz-Bak, and the whole of the Rae’s 
family, dependents, and followers, and his wealth, and 
elephants, fell into the hands of the Musalman forces. 

On his return to Lakhanawati, Malik Yuz-Bak began to 
act contumaciously towards the Court, and assumed three 
canopies of state, red, black, and white. He then marched 
an army from Lakhanawati towards Awadh, and- entered 
the city of Awadh ; and directed that the Khutbah should 

10 Evidently the Sanskrit — JRTtfW — biave, heroic, and— IT^ or ifT — nature, 
bottom. 

A branch of the Ganges is probably meant here, as it is styled in the 
original, the Ab-i-Lakhanaw ati 
3 See page 740. 

3 Compare SThWARl, [page 65], who states that Tughnl Khan-i» Yuz-Bak, 

“ invaded the dominions of that prince” — the Rae of Jaj-nagai, and “was com- 
pletely defeated, and lost all his elephants ; among which was a white one, 
esteemed a great curiosity.” 

4 This evidently refers to the capital of Jaj-nagar, and not a different terri- 
tory — Sylhet— as .Stewart makes it out.’ 

In the oldest copies the woid is oVj' as above, but in others Armur- 
dan 01 Uimardan, and j^l—Azmurdan or Uzmurdan. See note 4 , page 
587, paia. 8. 

3 C 2 
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be read for him, and styled himself Sultan Mughis-ud-Din. 
After a couple of weeks, one among the Turkish Amirs, 
belonging to the troops of the sovereign which were 
[located] in the vicinity of [the territory of] Awadh, 
unawares, pushed forward into Awadh [giving out] that the 
Sultan’s troops were at hand. Malik Yuz-Bak, discomfited, 
embarked on board a vessel and returned to Lakhanawati 
again. 

This rebellious act on the part of Malik Yuz-Bak, the 
whole of the people of the realm of Hindustan — both 
clergy and laity, Musalmans and Hindus 5 — condemned, 
that he should have become a traitor to his sovereign, and 
displayed such hostility and sedition. Undoubtedly the evil 
consequences attending such conduct befell him, and he fell 
from foundation and root. After he returned from Awadh 
to Lakhanawati, he determined upon marching into 
Kamrud, and transported an army across the river 
Beg-mat! ®. As the Rae of Kamrud had not the power to 
resist him, he retired precipitately some whither. Malik 
Yuz-Bak took the city of Kamrud and possessed himself of 
countless wealth and treasure, to such extent, that the 
amount and weight thereof cannot be contained within the 
area of record. 

The author, at the time he was sojourning at Lakhan- 
awati, had heard from travellers whose statements are to 
be relied upon, that from the reign of Gushtasib 6 7 , Shah of 
'Ajam, who had invaded Chin, and had come towards 
Hindustan by that route [by way of Kamrud], twelve 
hundred hoards of treasure, all sealed, which were [there 
deposited], and any portion of which wealth and treasures 
not one of the Raes had availed himself of, the whole fell 
into the hands of the Musalman troops. The reading of 
the Khutbah, and Friday religious service were instituted 


6 This remark would seem to show that the Hindus were actually begun to 
be thought something of, or that even infidels reprobated such conduct. 

6 Also written Beg-hati and Bak-matT, as in the account of Muhammad, son 
of Bakht-yar, and is the same liver. The old capital of Kamiud was Komata- 
pitr on the west bank of the Darlah river, and the mention of it and the Beg- 
matl here tend'* to elucidate what I have before stated respecting the unite taken 
by Muhammad, son of Bakht*yar, refeired to at page 561. See also notes 
and 3 in the same page. 

7 Gargbasib, as at page 561, in some copies. 
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in Kamrud, and signs of the people of Islam appeared 
there. But of what avail was all this, when the whole, 
from phrensy, he gave to the winds? for the wise have said 
that, “ the seeking to perform overmuch work hath never 
turned out fortunate for the seeker/' Distich : — 

“ Wealth is best which will be falling and rising : 

Wealth will be quick in springing up.” 

After Kamrud was taken [possession of], so they related, 
several times the Rae sent confidential persons [to Malik 
Yuz-Bak], saying: “Thou hast subdued this territory, and 
no Malik of the Musalman people ever before obtained si^h 
success. Now do thou return, and replace me upon the 
throne, and I will send to thee tribute every year so many 
bags of gold, and so many elephants, and I will continue 
the Khutbah unchanged, and the Musalman stamped coin 
as established V' 

Malik Yuz-Bak did not become willing to agree to this 
in any way ; and the Rae gave command that all his train, 
and the peasantry, should go to Malik Yuz-Bak, and get 
him to pledge his right hand [for their safety], and buy up 
all the grain procurable in [the city and country of?] Kam- 
rud, at whatever price he might require, so that the Musal- 
man troops might have no provisions left. They did so 
accordingly, and bought up from them all the produce that 
was obtainable at a heavy rate. 

Depending on the cultivated state and flourishing con- 
dition of the country, Malik Yuz-Bak did not lay up any 
stores of grain ; and, when the time of the spring harvest 
came round, the Rae, with the whole of his subjects, rose, 
and opened the water dykes all around, and brought Malik 
Yuz-Bak and the troops of Islam to a state of helplessness, 
in such wise, that they were near perishing through destitu- 
tion. They now took counsel together, and came to the 
conclusion that it was necessary to retreat, otherwise they 
would die of starvation. 

8 Out of this passage St* wart [History of Bengal, page 66] makes the 
following, which is rather a free translation, certainly — “ Mulk [Malik pro- 
bably: Mulk means country ] Yuzbck ordered a mosque to be built: and, 
after the accustomary piaycis and thanksgiving, for the success of the Moham- 
medan aims, had been read , he was proclaimed Sovereign of the United Kingdoms 
of Bengal and Kamroop ” 1 
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They accordingly set out from Kamriid with the intention 
of proceeding towards Lakhanawati. The route through 
the plain [country] was flooded with water, and occupied 
by the Hindus. The Musalmans obtained a guide to 
bring them out of that country by conducting them to- 
wards the skirt of the mountains. After they had pro- 
ceeded some few stages, they got entangled among passes 
and defiles, and narrow roads, and both their front and rear 
was seized by the Hindus. In a narrow place a fight took 
place in front of the leading rank between two elephants ; 
the force fell into confusion, the Hindus came upon them 
from every side, and Musalman and Hindu mingled pell 
mell together. Suddenly an arrow struck Malik Yuz-Bak, 
who was mounted on an elephant, in the breast, and he fell, 
and was made prisoner ; and all his children, family, and 
dependents, and the whole of his force, were made captive. 

When they carried Malik Yuz-Bak before the Rae, he 
made a request that they would bring his son to him ; and, 
when they brought his son to him, he placed his face to the 
face of his son, and yielded his soul to God 9 . The * 
Almighty’s mercy be upon him ! 


XIX. MALIK TAj-UD-DIX, ARSALAN KHAN, SANTAR-I-CHAST. 

Malik Taj-ud-Din, Arsalan Khan, was an impetuous and 
warlike man, and had attained the acme of capacity and 
intrepidity. The august Sultan [I-yal-timish] had pur- 
chased him from Ikhtiyar-ul-Mulk, Abu-Bikr, the Habash 
[Abyssinian]. Ikhtiyar-ul-Mulk had brought him from 
’Adan 1 ; and some have narrated on this wise, that he was 
one among the sons of the Khwarazmi Amirs, in the 
territory of Sham [Syria], and Misr [Egypt] 2 , and had been 
carried away captive from those parts and sold to Ikhtiyar- 
ul-Mulk, Abu-Bikr. 

When the Sultan first purchased him, he became Jamah- 
dar 3 [Keeper of the Wardrobe], and in that office lie served 

See pages 769 to 776, farther on, where oui authoi makes a totally different 
blatcment from this, and also in the account of Ulugh Khun faither on 

1 Anglicized, Aden. 

2 See page 230. 

3 .Some copits have Eha,sah-dai, instead of Jamah-dur. 
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the Sultan some time. When the period of the Shams! 
sovereignty terminated, and the reign of Sultan Rukn-ud- 
Din, Firuz Shah, also came to its conclusion, he became 
Chashni-gir [Comptroller of the Royal Kitchen] in the 
reign of Sultan Raziyyat. After some time, he obtained 
the fief of Balaraip 4 * . 

During his own lifetime, the august 6 Sultan [I-yal- 
timish] conferred upon him, in marriage, a daughter of 
Malik [Sultan] Baha-ud-D!n, Tughril, of Bhianah 6 , which 
territory and adjacent parts were, in the beginning of the 
Musalman rule, rendered flourishing and cultivated by him. 
By this connexion, in the reign of Sultan Na§ir-ud-Din, 
Mahmud Shah — May his sovereignty continue ! — Bhianah 
was made Arsalan Khan’s fief. Some years subsequent to 
this, the dignity of Wakil-i-Dar [Representative in Dar- 
bar] was entrusted to him. Subsequently, when the pre- 
served city of Tabarhindah was recovered from the 
dependents of Sher Khan [Malik Nusrat-ud-Dunya wa 
ud-Din, Sher Khan-i-Sunkar], it was made over to his 
charge, in the month of Zi-Hijjah, 651 H. 7 After that, 
when by the sublime order of the Court, the Khan-i-Mu’- 
azzam, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. had departed, and gone to 
Nag-awr 8 , and proposed to return again to the service of 
the Court, Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar attached himself to his 
service and accompanied him 9 . When they arrived at the 
capital, Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar received honour at the 
Court, the asylum of the universe, and returned again to 
Tabarhindah 1 . 

4 In Awadh. In some copies Balaiam or Bali am. 

6 Neaily eveiy copy of the te\t here, the Calcutta Text included, has the 
words august maityi, but it is a blunder of course. 

6 It does not appear how 1 -yal-Umish became possessed of the right to dis- 
pose of another man’s daughter ; and we must suppose that, after Baha-ud- 
I)in, Tughril’s death, his family, in some way, came under ^Cutb-ud-Din, 
I-bak’s authority, and from him to I-yal-timigh. See the account of Tughrd, 
page 544. 

7 See page 695. 

8 This occurred some time aftei Ulugh Khan had been banished from the 
Court, and dnected to pioceed to Hunsl. See m the account of Ulugh Khan 
farther on. 

9 Joined m the outbieak against ’Imad-ud-DIn-i-Rayhan, m the middle of 
the year 652 H. 

1 This must have been early m 653 H. — m Muhanam piobably — as Ulugh 
Kh an, having recovered power again, ictuined to Dihli, in company with the 
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Malik Sher Khan, having come back again from Turkis- 
tan, determined upon [repossessing himself of Tabar- 
hindah. He brought a large number of cavalry and 
infantry from the side of Lolior along with him against 
Tabarhindah, and, at night, appeared before the walls of 
the fortress. Sher Khan’s troops dispersed themselves 
in the town, and about the fortress ; and when, in the 
morning, the world became illumined with the sun’s light, 
Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar, with his sons and principal retainers, 
attacked him. As his cavalry had become dispersed, Sher 
Khan was under the necessity of retiring. When Sher 
Khan, subsequently to this affair, came to the sublime 
Court, in conformity with the royal command, Arsalan 
Khan-i-Sanjar likewise presented himself there 2 . 

He continued to sojourn at the capital for some time, 
after which Awadh was entrusted to his charge. On several 
occasions, Kutlugh Khan 3 , with those Amirs who had con- 
federated themselves with him, began to harass the borders 
of Awadh and Karah. Arsalan Khan averted this annoy- 
ance : he led a body of troops against them, and compelled 
that faction to disperse. After that, a slight change in his 
mind, antagonistic to the Court, became manifest ; and the 
sublime standards moved towards Awadh 4 and Karah for 
the purpose of suppressing his designs. When the sublime 
standards cast their shadow upon that country, Arsalan 
Khan-i-Sanjar retired before the [contingents forming the] 
centre division of the royal forces, and he despatched con- 
fidential persons, and sought safety for himself, under the 

Sultan, on the 9th of £i-Htjjah, 652 H. Sec also the account of Sher Khan 
farther on. 

2 See page 793. Sher Khan’s fief of Tabaihindah was restoicd to him, to- 
gether with others he had previously held. The yeai is not mentioned, but, 
from the occurrence of other events, it appears to have been early m 653 H. 

3 The second husband of the Sultan’s mothei The fief of Awadh was 
assigned to them, our author says, on the 6th of Muharram, 653 H. See 
page 701, and note 9 . The statements theie and in the account of Ulugh 
Kh an, farther on, differ greatly fiom thi^. 

4 In one of the oldest copies of the text, and a more modern one, “Awadh 
and the Koh.payah.” The reason for this movement is very diflfeiently stated 
m the account of Ulugh Khan Aisalan Khan is said there to have delayed 
joining the Sultan’s aimy concenliated befoie Dilill, on the invasion of Sind 
bv the Mughals at the end of 655 if., and Kutlugh Khan — theie styled Jtulij 
Khan, Mas’ud-i-Jam — had done the same, and, consequently, they were m a 
slate of appieheusion. 
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stipulation that, when the Sultan's troops returned [to the 
capital], he, Arsalan Khan, along with Kutlugh Khan 8 , son 
of [the late] Malik 'Ala-iyd-Din, Jani, should present them- 
selves there. Their supplication was graciously complied 
with ; and, when the royal army returned again to the 
abode of sovereignty and illustrious seat of government, 
Dihli, after some time, Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar again 
attached himself to the sublime Court, and was distin- 
guished by ample honour and deference. 

After he had remained in attendance at the Court for 
some time, in the year 657 H., the city of Karah 6 was 
assigned to him as a fief, and, in the beginning of that same 
year, he led an army from Karah with the intention of 
pillaging the country of Malwah and Kalinjar. After he 
had advanced some stages, he turned aside and marched 
towards the territory of Lakhanawati. At this time, the 
feudatory of Lakhanawati [Malik 'Izz-ud-Dxn, Balban-i- 
Yuz-Baki] had proceeded towards the country of Bang and 
left the city of Lakhanawati empty [of troops]. Arsalan 
Khan-i-Sanjar had not unfolded this secret to a single 
person among his Amirs and Maliks, his sons and slaves, 
that he was entertaining the intention of marching against 
Lakhanawati, and he had neither permission nor orders 
from the sublime Court for this undertaking. When he 
reached the frontier of that country, a number of his sons, 
Amirs, and slaves, discovered that which he had resolved 
in his mind, and they refused to follow him. As, however, 
there was no means of returning, out of necessity, they 
accompanied him. 

When Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar arrived before the gate of 
the city of Lakhanawati, the inhabitants thereof took 
refuge within the walls [and defended themselves]. 
Annalists have stated on this wise, that, for a space of three 
days, they fought, and, at the end of that time, Arsalan 
Khan-i-Sanjar took the city, and gave orders to sack it. 
The property, cattle, and Musalman captives that fell into 

6 This second ^Cutlugh Khan cannot he correct, and does not refer to the 
Suljan’s step-father. The person here referred to, as stated in the previous 
note, is, m some places, styled Ifulij and Kuligh Khan. See also the List at 
page 673, and page 712, where he is styled Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’ud. 

6 See following note, paia thiicL Tins is not mentioned in the account of 
Na§ir-ud-Dxn, Mahmud Shah’s reign. 
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the hands of his followers was very great ; and, for a period 
of three days, that plunder, sack, and rapine was kept up. 
When that tumult had been allayed, and he had taken 
possession of the city, Malik ’Izz-ud-Dfn, Balban-i-Yuz- 
Bak!, who was the feudatory of Lakhanawati, at the place 
he then was in, became acquainted with this misfortune. 
He returned from thence, and between him and Arsalan 
Khan-i-Sanjar an engagement took place. 

From the sublime Court an order granting the investi- 
ture of the government of Lakhanawati had been [previously] 
issued to Malik Tzz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Yuz-Baki 7 , after that 
he had despatched, to the presence of the sublime Court, 
two elephants, valuable property, and precious things to a 
large amount. 

Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar thus gained the upper hand, and 
Malik ’Izz-ud-Din 8 , Balban-i-Yuz-Baki, became a captive, 
and it is so stated that he was martyred This much, 

7 Stewart appears to have used the I.O.L. MS., No. 1952, of our author’s 
work, for his History of Bengal as well as another mentioned subsequently ; 
and, when I mention that, on the margin of that MS., which is quite correct, 
he has written, in pencil, that “this person”— from his being also named 
Balban, I suppose — “is The V%ier,” it is not surprising that the History of 
Bengal, m that place, contains so many absurd errors. 

8 One of the oldest and best copies has ’Ala-ud-Din, Balban, here, but in 
other places agrees with the above. 

9 Very great discrepancy occurs here, and in other places m this work, with 
respect to the history of Lakhanawati, which is the more to be regretted 
because our author is the sole authority, as a contemporary writer, for the 
events of this eaily period. This discrepancy is occasioned chiefly from the 
loose manner in which he records important events, which may have appeared 
to him of minor consequence, and from the fact of his ment oning them in 
different places, with, very often, considerable difference in the details. 
Another cause of confusion is his omission of dates, and, as his history is 
brought to conc’usion in 658 H., just six years of the reign of Sultan Na§ir-ud- 
Bin, Mahmud Shah, is a perfect blank in the history of Muhammadan India 
which no other writer has supplied. 

Since I wrote note 5 to page 617, some further facts have been gleaned 
about the previous obscure period in the history of Lakhanawati, viz. from 
the putting to death or butchery of Sultan fihiyag-ud-DIn, Twa$, the Ehalj, 
by the eldest son of Sultan I-yal-timigh— Na§ir-ud-Dfn, Mahmud Shah [the 
first of that name] — who invaded his territory from Awadh whilst he was absent 
on an expedition into Bang and Kamrud, and had left the capital, the city of 
Lakhanawati, denuded of troops, and the appointment, as feudatory, but of 
which the date is not given, of Malik Saif-ud-Din, l-bak-i-Yugfcan-Tat 
[Malik, No. V.], who died there in 631 h. 

I must, therefore, go back a little, in order to make the facts stand out a 
little more clearly ; but, first, I must refer to Mr. Blochmann’s “Contributions 
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that the author was aware of, as to the state of affairs in 

to the Geography and History of Bengal” as there are some errors and dis- 
crepancies therein which require to be noticed and corrected. 

At page 37 of Part I., he says the Muhammadan period of the history of 
Bengal may be “ conveniently divided into five parts. I. The * Initial period/ 
or reigns of the governors of Lakbnauti appointed by the Dihli sovereigns, 
from the conquest of Bengal by Muhammad Bakhtyar Khilji [i. e. Ikhtivar-ud- 
Din, Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar-ud-Din, Mahmud, the Khalj] A.D. 1203 
to 1338 A.D.” 

In Part III. of his “ Contributions ,” page 134 [See also Appendix D, 
page xxiv.], he criticizes my statement respecting the year of the conquest of 
Bengal by the Khalj chief, and says it was conquered in 594 H., or A.D. 1198, 
whilst A.D. 1203, mentioned in the preceding paragraph, is equivalent to 600 H. 
— a difference of only six years ! He also calls these rulers “governors,” and 
says they were “ appointed by the Dihli sovereigns,” but this is erroneous. 
The Khalj rulers, from the “ conquest ” to the acknowledgment of I-yal- 
timigh’s suzerainty by Sultan Ghiviis-ud-Din. ’Iwa?, in 622 H., were entirely 
independent of the Dihli rulers with the single exception of the mad-man, *A 1 I- 
i-Mardan. 

Mr. Blochmann also commences his ‘Initial period’ [Part I., page 38] with 
“Tughnl” in 613 H., but Tzz-ud-Din, Tughril-i-Tughan Khan, was the third 
feudatory of Lakhanawatl after the downfall of the Khalj sovereigns. Mr. 
Blochmann’s List [condensed] is as follows : — 

“ Saifuddin Aibak. Dies at Lak'hnauti in 631 H. 

“ Tughnl, 631 H., to 5th Zi Qa’dah, 642 M. 

“ Qamarud-din Timur [?] [See page 742, note 6 ] Khan, governor from 5th 
Zi Qa’dah, 642, to 29th Shawwal, 644. 

“ Ikhtiyaruddin Yuzbak Tughril Khan, proclaims himself king under the 
title of Sultan Mughi§uddin. Perishes m Kamrup. No dates are given. 

“ Jalaluddin Mas’ud, Malik Jam Khilji [!] Khan becomes governor, 18th Zi 
Qa’dah 656.” 

[Mr. Blochmann eschews i?afats, and criticizes my use of them as Persian. 
By not using an i?afat here, as is meant in the original, he turns Jalal-ud-Din, 
Mas’ud, into his father , Malik Janf, who was killed in 634 h., and at page 206 
of the Calcutta Printed Text, what Mr. Thomas styles the impossible name 
of Khilji Khan is not given, but -which is an error in the “ official text ,” 
“officially imperfect” I suppose is meant— for — Kulich. He is also 

styled — Kutlughj in some copies, but Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Janf, who is 

styled, at page 626 of this Translation [Calcutta Text, page 187, with 
for jy V], Shah-zadah of Turkistan, was his father.] 

“Tzzuddin Balban, was governor in 657, in which year he was attacked by 
Tajuddin Arsalan Khan Sanjar 1 Khwarazmi, who, however, was captured or 
killed by ’Izzuddin. Tabq. p. 267 [in a foot-note] — Hence Tajuddin Arsalan 
Khdn should not be put among the governors of Bengal” 

[He must be put among the Sultans then, for he ruled some years. The 
“official text” here kills the wrong man. It was ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Yuz- 
Bakl, who was made captive by Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar. and “ some ^y was 
put to death.” The certainty of this is proved from the fact that Tatar Khan, 
who now follows in Mr. Blochmann’s list, was Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar’s son.] 

“ Muhammad Arsalan Tatai Khan, son of Arsalan Khan Sanjar. He had 
been for some time governor, When the emperor Balban ascended the throne 
[664]* Baraniy p. 66. After a few years he was succeeded by-— 
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that country, and of the events which happened in those 
parts, is here recorded. May Almighty God have mercy 

“Tughril, who proclaimed himself king under the name of Sultdn Mughi§- 
uddi'n. His fete has been mentioned above. No dates are given.” 

See also note at page 589 of this translation. 

In Part II. of his “Contributions Mr. Blochmann varies the latter part of 
the above list ; and, after “ Muhammad Arsalin Tdtdr Khdn,” we have two 
additional names, “Sher KJi&n,” “Amin Khan,” and then T u £hril [H-l 
Amin Shan’s Ndib; but, as I do not propose, at present, to go into matters 
relating to the successor of Sultan Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, I will here 
return to the Khalj dynasty, with the object of giving a brief consecutive account 
of those rulers and the feudatories who succeeded them, from the time that 
Sultan Ghivas-ud-Din. Twa?, was forced to acknowledge the supremacy of I- 
yal-timish. 

This event happened about the middle of 622 H. , and the coins of Sultan 
Ghiyas-ud-Dln. Twa$ [See Thomas : “Initial Coinage of Bengal,” Journal 
R. A. Soc.t vol. vi., 1873, pages 352 — 357], prove that he was an independent 
sovereign up to that period, and used the title of 3 £asim-i-Amir-ul-Mumimn, 
which was peculiar to the Shansabanis of Firiiz-koh, and never assumed by 
their mamluk successors; but he did not necessarily “share his property” with 
the Ehalifah. For the origin of the title see note 8 , page 315, and pages 368 
and 389. 

Mr. Thomas also gives, in the same paper, coins of Sultan I-yal-timi&h as 
early as 614 H. and 616 H. — eight and six years before Ghiyas-ud-Din. Twa$, 
had to acknowledge a superior, and these coins are attributed by him to the 
Bengal mints. I am not aware how this conclusion has been arrived at, for I- 
yal-timigh had certainly not been acknowledged by the ruler of Lakhanawati 
at that time. I think the issue of these coins may be well accounted for, from 
a passage in our author [see pages 590 — 591], which may not have received 
such attention as it ought to have received, namely, that I -yal-Umigh, “on 
several occasions, sent forces from Dihll towards Lakhanawati, possessed him- 
self of Bihar, and installed his own Amirs therein ;” but our author, unfor- 
tunately, mentions nothing definite until 622 H., when Ghiyas-ud-Din, Twa?, 
was reduced. 

We may therefore conclude that the coins bearing I-yal-timish’s name and 
titles, attributed to the Bengal mints, were struck in Bihar on the occasions 
mentioned by our author in the passage above referred to, and before he had 
obtained any decided advantage over the Khalj Sultan. 

However, having compelled Sultan Gbiyas-ud-Din, Twa?, about the 
middle of 622 H., to acknowledge him as suzerain and to coin the money in 
his name [page 593], I-yal-timigh left Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Jani [who is called 
’Izz-ud-DIn, Jani, at page 594], SJjah-zadah of Turkistan [see List, page 626] 
in charge of Bihar; but I-yal-timigh had no sooner withdrawn than Suljan 
Ghiyag-ud-Din, Twa$, marched into Bihar, compelled Malik Jani to fly into 
Awadh, and took possession of that territory again. I should imagine the 
coins faring the high-sounding titles given by Thomas, at page 357 of the 

same paper, must have been issued at that time— 622 H. or 623 h. but he 

reads the date 620. This, however, is not very material to the present 
subject. 

With this fact before him, it seems inexplicable to me why Mr. Thomas 
calls him “this self-made king,” and that “Altamsh” [I-yal-timifih] u con- 
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on that great Khan, and long preserve the Sultan of Sul- 


ceded the tardy justice of decreeing, that, in virtue of his good works, Ghiy&s- 
ud-din ’Awz [Twa? ?] should , in his grave . be endowed with that coveted title 
of Sultdn , which had been denied to him while living.” Who denied it to 
him? Minhaj-ud-Dfn, even at page 163 of the Calcutta “ Official Text,” does 
not say so. What he did say will be found literally rendered at page 587 of 
this Translation. Sultan fikiya§-ud-Din, Twa?, was equally as much entitled 
to the “ coveted title” of Suljan as his adversary, I-yal-timish, was. He had 
been chosen precisely in the same way, by the chief men of the country, he 
owed no fealty whatever to Dihli or its sovereigns, was a Turk like his rival* 
what is more, was a free-born man, and not a manumitted slave — the slave of a 
slave — which I-val-timish was, and was included among the great Maliks of 
Suljan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Mu^ammad-i-Sam, master of I-yal-timigh’s master. 

These erroneous ideas respecting the two Sultans I have felt myself bound 
to correct, according to historical facts, and our author’s statements. 

I would also remark, en passant , that Na§ir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, was not 
overcome by I-yal-timi§h until ten years after 614 H. See page 348* of 
“Initial Coinage of Bengal,” and page 542 of this Translation, and Printed 
Text, page 144* 

At the time Malik Jani fled before the Khalj Sultan into Awadh, Malik 
Na?ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, the eldest son and heir-apparent of I-yal- 
timish, was there located, having been entrusted with the fief of Awadh in 

623 H. About two years and a half after he had been compelled to acknow- 
ledge the suzerainty of the Dihli Sultan, as shown by his coins, Suljan 
Qhiyag-ud-Din, Twa?, having set out on an expedition against the infidels of 
Bang and Kamrud [See page 594], Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah f 
incited by Malik 'Ala-ud-DIn, Jani [I-yal-timish was occupied elsewhere in 

624 H., but he sent reinforcements to his son, see page 611], whom the 
Khalj Suljan had expelled from Bihar, seized the opportunity — no intimation, 
of course, having been giifen beforehand — and invaded Lakhanawati, which 
had been left nearly empty of troops, seized the fortress of Basan-kot, and took 
possession of the city of Lakhanawati. Sultan G&iyas-ud-Din, ’Iwa?, on 
becoming aware of this perfidious act, flew to the rescue — with a portion only 
of his forces, from what our author states at page 595 — encountered the son of 
I-yal-timish, but was defeated, and taken captive, along with “all the Kha lj 
Amirs,” and the whole of them were butchered. 

Malik Nafir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, died, or was killed, for there is some 
mystery about it, seemingly, some time in the month of RabP-us-Sanf pro- 
bably, since the news reached Dihli in the folio wmg month, or it may have 
happened m that same month. How or where he died our author, “the sole 
authority for this period,” does not say, but he repeatedly styles him “the 
martyred Malik” [See note *, page 630]. Fmghtah’s assertion that he died 
at Lakhanawaji is like a good many of his assertions, without any proof what- 
ever, and his own invention probably. 

Immediately after the death of Ghivas-ud-Din. ’Iwa?, it appears, another 
Khalj chief succeeded in acquiring power, but how, is not clear, and, I fear, 
can never be thoroughly made so. He is styled, by our author, at page 617, 
Balka Malik-i-Husam-ud*Din, Twa? — that is to say, the son of Husain, &c., 
the i?afat standing for son <?/[See Appendix D.], which is sufficiently proved, 

I imagine, from the fact that he was not at all likely to have been called by the 
precise title of his predecessor— Ij-Lusam-ud-Din, Tvva? — as well ; at page 626, 
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tans, Na§Ir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, in sovereignty and 
prosperity! 

in the List of I-yal-timish’s Maliks, Daulat Shah-i-Balka, son [the ifafat 
understood] of Husam*ud-Din, Twa?, Malik of Lakhanawati, thus showing 
beyond a doubt that he had been acknowledged by I-yal-timigh as dependent 
ruler, otherwise why put him in the List of Maliks? [See Thomas, w Initial 
Coinage , ” page 366] ; in two copies of the text, I-ran §hah-i-Balka. ; in one, his 
title is Abu-l-Ma’alf, and by others he is styled Na§ir-ud-DIn«i-’Iwa? [See pages 
617 — 618]; in the Calcutta “ Official Text,” at page 177, Malik Gazlak Khan 
Daulat Shah. Khaljl. with two names jumbled into one ; and, the next page, 
I-ran Shah. Balka, Khali f. Balka is not peculiar to the Ghaznawi rulers : it 
is a purely Turkish name. There is another Balka — Saif-ud-Din, !-bak-i- 
Balka Khan —in the List of Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah's Maliks at page 
673, and, fiom what is said in the account of Malik Kaghli Khan [No. XXIV.], 
there were many Khalj Amirs in the time of Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah. 

Erom the coin given by Thomas [“Initial Coinage of Bengal,” page 367], 
his titles and name — plate, fig. 9 — are Abu-l-Ma’ali [Thomas, himself, as men- 
tioned at page 367, was in doubt about being correct, and thought 

it ended in ^ ] — l-Daulat §hah, bin Mau-dud [and there is nothing in the 
titular name of Sultan Ghivas-ud-Din. who, before he came to the throne was 
entitled Husam-ud-Dfn-i-Twa^, to show that his name was not Mau-dud], and, 
although he acknowledges the suzerainty of I-yal-timigh, and styles him 
SulJan-ul-A’^am, he calls himself Shahan-Shah, and also inserts on his coin 
the name of the Khalifah. and, doubtless, had received a patent conveying the 
titles from Baghdad. The date on this coin, the only one that has come to 
light, I believe, is ^ <*— *— which may be either 627 or 

629 H., the stubborn occurring again. It is not to be wondered at that 
“the coin does not give him the name Husamuddfn Husam-ud-Dln was his 
title before he assumed that of Ghiyas-ud-Din, f which he did— not at all 
an unusual thing — with the title of Sultan. 

In 628 H., I-yal-timi§h had to move against this Khalj Sultan, who, doubt- 
less, was getting too powerful to please the Dihli sovereign, and he was 
overthrown, and “secured,” as our author remarks, much in the same way, 
probably, as Taj -ud-Din, I-yal-duz, was — in the grave. With him the Kha lj 
dynasty finally terminated. 

I-yal-timigfc now conferred the “throne of Lakhanawati ” upon Malik ’Ala-ud- 
Din, Jam— the Shah-zadah of Turkistan— but he was shortly after deposed, 
and then governors, or more correctly feudatories, were appointed from Dihli, 
and the first of them was Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak-i-Yughan-Tat, as he is 
styled at page 729, which see. 

It will be noticed from the above that Mr. Blochmann has fallen into con- 
siderable error [See “Remarks on Mr. Thomas’s readings,” in the “ Proceed - 
ings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ,” No. x., December, 1872], in assuming 
that “ Daulat shih seems to be the Malik ’Alauddin J&nt mentioned in the 
Tabaqdt i Nd^ri (Bibl. Ind. Edition), pp. 174, 178).” Our author very 
distinctly shows that they were two totally different persons. 

*Ve same way, I cannot agree with him that “ The royal titles assumed 
re *. ' J y Bengal Governors were customary in those days,” but, on the con* 
pities were never assumed unless the feudatory rebelled as in 
XVIIL] Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Yuz-Bak-i-Tugferil KWm 
% title of Sultan [see page 764]. Malik Tughril-i-Jugiiln Kh&n 
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XX. MALIK TZZ-UD-DIN, BALBAN-I-KASHLCt KHAN-US- 
SULJANI SHAMS!. 

Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban, is a native of Khifchak. and 

had been specially honoured by his sovereign [See note 8 , page 641], hence he 
records it m the Bihar inscription, in which the words “ 1 ughril-us-*SW/a#L” 
with ya-i-nisbat , merely show, as in Mu’izzi, ?utbi, Shamsi. &c., that he 
was a slave of the reigning dynasty, as shown at page 736. 

Under the events of the 13th year of Sultan Na§ir-ud-Dm, Mahmud Shah’s 
reign, it is stated that, on the 18th of Zi-Ka’dah— the last month — 656 H., the 
kingdom of Lakhanawati was conferred upon Malik Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’Op 
ShAH. son of the late Mahk ’Ala-ud-Dm, Jani — the same, who, in the List of 
Maliks at the end of Sultan Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timigh’s reign, is called 
“Prince of Turlcistan,” and who was made ruler of Lakhanawati at the close 
of the E&alj dynasty, as already related, and subsequently held Lahor, 
rebelled, and was slam in 634. See page 640, Afterwards, in the account of 
the 14th year of Na§ir-ud-Dm, Mahmud Shah’s reign, it is mentioned that, on 
the 4th of the month of Jamadi-ul-Akhir, 657 H., two elephants, treasure, 
&c., reached the capital from Lakhanawati, but who the sender was is not 
mentioned. 

In his account of Ulugh Khan, farther on, our author states that Arsalan Khan. 
i-Sanjar— the subject of the above notice — and Kutlugh [Kulich] Khan, 
MAS’uD-i-jANi, 1. e. son of [’Ala-ud-DIn], Jam, on the advance of Ulugh Khan 
against them with the Sultan’s forces, and as referred to in note 4 , page 768, 
having agreed to present themselves at Court, did so on the 27th of Shawwal 
— the tenth month— 656 H. Two months after this, which would be the 
twelfth month of that year, the state of Lakhanawati was conferred upon 
Kutlugh [Kulich] Khan— as he is styled— and the districts of the Koh-pdyak 
upon Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar. 

A few lines under, it is stated, that, on the 4th of Jamadi-ul-Akhir, 657 H., 
only the sixth month after Lakhanawati is said to have been conferred on 
Kutlugh [feulich] Khan, two elephants, treasure, and other valuables, reached 
Dihl! from Lakhanawati — some time must be allowed for Kutlugh [Kulich] 
Khan, so called, to have reached that part from Dihli, and some time also for 
the elephants, &c., to have arrived from thence — and that the sender of these 
things was not gutlugh [Kailich] Khan, but Malik ’Izz-ud-DIn, Balban- 
i-YOz-Baki ; not Yiiz-Bak [\uz-BakI refers to a dependent or slave, m the 
same manner as the terms, Kutbi, Shamsi. and the like] ; and, that, through 
Ulugh Khan’s exertions and good offices, the investiture of Lakhanawati 
was conferred upon him , and that an honorary robe and other honours were 
despatched for him, stated above also, in this notice of Arsalan Khan-i- 
Sanjar. 

From these statements of our author, it would appear, that ’Izz-ud-Din, 
Balban- i- Yuz-Bak 1, would not allow Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’ud-i-Jani — otherwise 
Kutlugh [Kulich] Khan — if he ever went there \ to assume authority, or that he 
had died suddenly, and ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban, had assumed the government. Had 
the word been Yiiz-Bak, and not Yuz-Baki \ we might safely assume that he was 
Tugfrril Kbfin.i-Yuz-Bak’s, otherwise Suljan Mughlg-ud-DIn’s, son, and the 
same that had been made prisoner with his father in the disastrous retreat from 
K&mrud [just related at page 766], and named successor by him. This assump- 
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a man impetuous and gallant, of good disposition, and the 
votary of ’Ulama, upright and good m$n, and recluses. 

tion, too, would have explained what appears strange above, namely, that the 
first mention of ’Izz-ud-Din, Yuz Bakf, is that he was absent on an expedition, 
in Bang, when Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar took advantage of it to invade his fief, 
slew him, and took possession of the territory. f 

This also shows what a state the Dihli kingdom must have been in for one 
feudatory to make war upon another, put him to death, and seize his fief and 
hold it wit jx perfect impunity. 

Our author himself is uncertain of the upshot of the circumstances ; and it 
mustmlso be remembered that these events must have happened about the time 
oiir author closes his history so abruptly, and leaves all the rest of the events of 
Na§ir-ud- Din’s reign a perfect blank ; and, from the time he closed his history, 
no other writer, that we know of — or, at least, that is available — continued the 
history of the Dihli sovereigns, until ninety-five years after, when JZiya-ud-Dfn, 
Baranf, finished his work, which, however, only took up the events from the 
accession of Sultan G&iyas-ud-Din, Balban, and still left the events of $ix years 
— from 658 H. to 664 H.— -blank as before. 

Very little is to be gathered from the Tarikh-i-Firuz-Shahi of Ziyfi-ud-Dtn 
respecting the events which happened in Lakhana watt— for the work is written 
m a gossiping style, and dates are rarely given. This much, however, is 
stated therein, that, m662 H., on the accession of Sultan Balban [the date is 
corrected to 664 H. in a foot-note — I quote from the printed text], sixty-two 
elephants were despatched from Lakhanawati to Dihli by Tatar Khan, son of 
Arsalan Khan. From this it must be assumed that he held the fie£ but when 
or how he was appointed, or when and how he was removed, and whether 
Tughnl, who subsequently rebelled, succeeded him or what, cannot be dis- 
covered therein. Mr. Blochmann [ “ Contributions ,” page 114, Part II.] says 
a person named Sher Khan succeeded Tatar Khan, and that another named 
Amin Khan succeeded him, but the authority is not stated. The title of Kh^n, 
given to both these persons, savours much of Firishtah’s statements. 

No dependence whatever is to be placed on either the Tabafcat-i-Akbarf, 
Buda’unI, or Firightah, for the events of Sultan Balban’s reign. They all 
copy one from another, and the first-mentioned work closes the reign of Na§ir- 
ud- Din, Mahmud Shah, when our author does, takes the reign of Balban from 
Ziya-ud-Din, Barani, and says neither more nor less, except in an abbreviated 
form, than is contained in Ziya-ud-Din’s work. 

Stewart is totally wrong m his statements [History of Bengal, pages 66 
and 67] respecting this period. He says ‘ ‘ Mulk — Mulk means a country. 
Kingdom, &c. — Yu/bek ” — he means Malik Ikhtivar-ud-Din, Tughril Kfr an-i- 
Yuz-Bak, otherwise, Sul{an Mughi§-iul-Dm — ” died, on the occasion of h$ 
being taken captive ” [as related at page 766], “ in 656 11.,” but who says so? 
and m what work is such a statement to be found ? Our author does not say so ; 
and Stewart takes his account from him, for I have now before me the MS, 
copies of our author’s work which Stewart used, with his writing in pencil, 
every here and there, on the margins of the pages, where he alters the names 
and makes those written correctly totally wrong-— as “ Aza Addeen, “Mulk 
Yuzbekf &c. At this very place, in one MS. which has ’Izz-ud-Dtn, he altar* 
it with a pencil to fatal Addeen Khatty , and, in his History, this same name is 
thus given. This enabled me to discover that I had the identical copies he 
used, before me. 
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The august Sultan [I-yal-timish] purchased him of 

As I have already shown, our author does not give the date cf Tu ghr il Khan* 
i-Y£iz-Bak’s death [see page 766], and there is not a word more used than I 
have rendered above ; yet Stewart goes on to say that Jalal Addeen Khany 
[Khany, that is KhanL I suppose, signifying Khan -ship, the office or dignity 
of Khan] was sent to take possession of the province of Lucknowty, “as soon 
as the death of Mulk Yuzbek was known at Court” There is not the least 
authority for all this, more than oui author’s words above ; and yet his state- 
ment respecting the elephants and treasure, and the name of Tzz-ud-Din-Bal- 
ban-i-Yuz-Baki, is ignored altogether or changed at the caprice of Stewart into 
“Jalal Addeen Khany ” ! 

Stewart then perpetrates a tern We blundei, in consequence of altering the 
names given by our author, in stating, that it was this Jalal Addeen Khany who 
was killed in battle with Irstlian Khan [Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar], the Imperial 
Governor of Kurrah [Karah ? J, who had “ been intrusted with the command of 
an army to subdue the Raja of Calhnger [Kalmjar?], m Bundelcund, ” &c. [see 
our author’s statement, page 769], and then crowns the blunder with another still 
greater m making Taj-ud Din, Aisalan Khan-i-Sanjar, whom he here styles 
“ Iza Al Mulk , Taj addeeen Irsilan Khan Sunjirf the sender of the elephants, 
for he says [page 68], that, in consequence of his sending “elephants, horses , 
and other property of the murdered chief, as a bribe to the flagitious minister 
[all this is his own amplification of our authoi’s simple statements], the Vizier 
[Wazir?] of the contemptible Court of Dehly, his conduct was overlooked.” 

He then goes on to say, under his account of “ lza Addeen,” that, “The 
Governor, Jelal Addeen, leturmng soon afterwards, an engagement took place, 
in the month of Jumad [theie are two months named Jamadi — the first and 
second Jamadi], 657, between the two chiefs. The latter (sic) was slain m the 
contest [he is the murdered chief just before]; and the plunder of his property 
having been remitted to Dehly procured the confirmation of the usurper. He 
continued to rule Bengal for two years, and died at Lucknowty in the 
year 659.” 

Whether Stewait obtained these dates from the very modern Ria?-us- Salat in, 
which eschews its authorities, referred to by Mr. Blochmann in his “ Contri * 
buttons ,” page I, I cannot say, or whether they were taken from some such 
work as I have shown Flush tah’s to be, but these dates are certainly to be 
doubted, unless some authority for them is forthcoming. 

The Taba^at-i* Akbari says— evidently copying our author, after a fashion — m 
656 H., “ Malik Jalal-ud-Dln-i-Jani ” — 1. e. Jalal-ud-Dfn, son of ’Ala-ud-Din, 
Janl — “ was presented with an honorary robe, and sent to Lakhanawati,” and 
that, “ in 657 H., he sent two elephants, jewels, &c.” Immediately after, it is 
slated that “ Malik Tzz-ud-DIn, KasJjlu Khan, who is mentioned above, died in 
Rajah” of that year. Now this is a pretty hash, but if the reader will look 
at the passages under Na§ir-ud-I)in, Mahmud Shah’s reign, and in the account 
of Ulugh Khan, previously referred to, and compare them with the work m 
question, he will find that the author of the Tabakat-i-Akbari has turned Tzz- 
ud-Dxn, Balban-i-Yuz-Baki, into Tzz-ud-Dtn, Balban-i-Kashlu Khan, the 
seditious feudatory of Sind, who marched upon Dihli, in concert with Kutlugh 
Khan. Na$ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah’s step-father, in 655 h., who is the 
person “ mentioned above ” immediately before in that work, and who was never 
in Bengal in his life. He, too, did not die m Rajab, 657 H., for he was living 
when our author closed his history, in 658 H. , as may be found at page 786. 

The XabaVat-i-Xkbari, and Finshtah, both make the same great blunder 

3 D 
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a merchant, when before the fortress of Ma$4a~ 

throughout Na?ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah’s reign of confusing ’Izz^ud-Dfn, 
Balban-i •Kashlu Khan, with Ulugh Shan’s brother, Saif-ud-Qln, I-bak-i- 
Kash.lt Shan, who died on the 20th of Rajab, 657 H. In feet, because the 
name Balban occurs, Kashlu Khan is often mistaken, in that work, for Ulugh 
K^Sn himself. Firifihtah of course, by copying from the Xabafcat-i-Akbarf, 
copies all its blunders, without exception. 

From what our author states in different places in this work, it may be 
supposed , merely, that, when Malik Jalal-ud-Din [Kulich Khan], Mas’ud Shah, 
son of the late Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Jan!, was appointed to the government of 
Lakhanawatl, m the last month of the year 656 H., there must either have been 
a \acancy, or the Court had determined to oust Ikhtiyar-ud-Dfn, Tughril 
Khan-i-Yuz-Bak. who had invaded it, and usurped the fief ; and, if the former, 
it must, in all probability, have been caused by his death. 

If this latter supposition be correct, the ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Yuz-Bakf, 
mentioned by our author, who is evidently the same person who is referred to at 
page 827 — Kutlugh Khan’s [the Sultan’s father in-law] son-in-law — who 
became Deputy Amir-i-Hajib, when’Imad ud-Din-i-Rayban conspired against 
Ulugh Khan, must have been confirmed in it by the Court of Dihll. 

I think he must have been a dependent of Tughnl’s, not his son, for this 
reason, that, when referring to a son , our author merely adds the father’s name 
to the son’s, using the i?afat for bin [see Appendix C], namely : - Muhammad* 
l-Sam, Mas’ud-i-Janl, Abu-Bikr-i-Ayaz, and the like ; but, when he refers to a 
retainer, freedman, or slave, he always adds the ya-unisbat , signifying relation 
or connexion, to the person’s name, as, Sultan/, Kutb/, Shams/. Ayaz/, Y uz- 
Bak/,— as previously stated. 

The Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh, which quotes our author largely, as far it goes, 
throws a little more light than others on this subject [Alfi, possibly, which I 
have not the means of examining just at this time, might throw more], although 
very meagre. It states that Malik, ’Ala-ud-Din, Jam, ruled over Lakhanawatl 
three years, and was removed. 

Saif-ud-Din, I-bak-i-Yughan-Tat, succeeded, and died in 633 H. Our 
author says he died m 631 H. 

Tzz-ud-Din, Tughnl-i-Tughan Khan, succeeded him and held the govern- 
ment thirteen years and some months [to the end of the year 642 H. See 
page 740]. 

Ki-ran-i-Tamur Khan succeeded and held it ten years [two years less two 
months. He died m 644 h. See page 741] ; and, after him, m Na^ir-ud- 
Din, Mahmud Shah’s reign, IkhtiyaV-ud-Dln, Yuz-Bak-i-Tughril Shan, who 
assumed the title of Sultan Mughls-ud-Din, became feudatory. 

The Tarfkh-i-Firuz-Shah! says “ this assumption of sovereignty took place 
in Sultan Ghiyas-ud-l)In, Balban’s reign, but God knenvs best." lie ruled 
over Lakhanawatl twenty-six years [from the death of Ki-ran-i-Tamur Khan , 
twenty-six years would bring us to Shawwal, 670 H., however], and, after 
him, Sultan fihiyas-ud-Din, Balban, conferred Lakhanawatl upon his 
youngest son, Bughra Khan. 

The Gaur MS., previously referred to [in note *, page 558], also states that 
Yuz-Bak-i-Tughril Khan reigned twenty-six years, from 653 H. to 68a H., 
and both authors make the same mistake with respect to Kt-rin-i-Tamur 
Khan’s holding the government ten years instead of two ; but, in this matter, 
our author himself gives the date of his being ousted from Lakhapawaji as the 
last month of 642 H. 
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war \ At the outset [of his career] he became Cup-bearer, 
and, after he had served the Suljan some time, he was 
made Shrab-Dar [Purveyor of Drinkables], when before 
the fortress of Gwaliyur. Subsequently, Barhamun 2 [or 
Barhanmun] was assigned to him in fief ; and, after some 
time, the fief of Baran was entrusted to him. 

When the Shams! reign came to its termination, in the 
outbreak of the Turkish Amirs in the camp of Suljan 
Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz Shah, at Taraln 8 , he was the ring- 
leader. On the Rukn! reign passing away, and the dis- 
affection of Malik Jan! and Malik Kujf 4 towards Sultan 
Raziyyat continuing, during the conflicts [which then took 
place,] before the gate of the city of Dihli, between the 
Turkish Amirs who were the slaves of the [late] Sultan 
Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish, and who were present in the 
service of Sultan Raziyyat’s Court, Malik Balban fell cap- 
tive into the hands of the rebels. He again obtained his 
release, and was treated with distinguished honour and 

It seems utterly impossible, in the face of Ziya-ud-Dfn, Baram’s statement 
about Arsalan Khan -1- San jar’s son— Tatar Khan— that Tughril Khan-i-Yuz- 
Bak, otherwise Sultan Mughi§-ud-Din, who is said to have been mortally 
wounded in the retreat from Kamrud, and died there, and the Tughril, who 
also assumed the very same title of Mughis-ud-DIn, and was killed on the 
frontier of the Jaj-nagar territory, can be one and the same person ; but such 
the works above quoted consider to be the case ; and, from the remark of Mr. 
Blochmann, in his “ Contributions ” [Part I. fifth line, page 39], he seems to 
entertain the same opinion. 

Farther research may throw more light on this matter of Tughril Khan-i- 
Yuz-Bak’s, and Arsalan Khan -i- San jar’s successor to the fief of Lakhanawati ; 
but, at present, the matter is clouded in obscurity. 

Thomas, in his “Pathan Kings of D eh li,” gives, at page 8, a list of 
the rulers and kings of Bengal, in which he styles Ikhtiyar-ud-Dm, Yuz-Bak- 
i-Tughnl Khan, Yuzbeg , and ’Izz-ud-Dln, Balban-i- Y uz-Baklj Uzbegi r , and, in 
a note, says “ These contrasts m the orthography follow the Persian text of 
Minhdj-ttt-Siraj, who seems to have designed to mark a difference in the pro- 
nunciation” l This is erroneous: the words are— <s)i } y. and J^jyi-ya-t- 
nisbat, is merely added to the last, and nothing indicates any g in the names. 

1 This was in 624 H. See page 611. 

3 This is one of the two places referred to at page 746, and I fail to recognize 

it. It is written, in the original, in various ways ; but the above is contained 
in the majority of the copies — — an< ^ * n others, according to the ratio in 
which they are to be depended upon, [Hindun?] d 9 4>y 

and yjju* It may possibly be meant for Burhnawah, anglicized Bur- 
nawa, Lat 29° 7', Long. 77 0 29'. 

* Now A’gim-ab&d-i-Talawaji, the scene of Rae Pithora's victory and sub- 
sequent defeat. See page 635. 

4 Not they only : there were several others. See page 639. 

3 D 2 
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favour ; and, when the reign of Sultan Ra?iyyat lapsed, and 
the throne of sovereignty devolved on Suljan Mu*izz-ud- 
Din, Baliram SJhah, he was honoured as heretofore, until 
the time when the Khwaiafi. Muhaggab-ud-Din, the Wazir, 
caused animosity to show itself between that Sultan and 
his Turkish Amirs, as is recorded [under his reign]. 
Previous to this, the whole of the Amirs and Maliks had 
entered into a compact together to expel Sultan Mu’izz- 
ud-Din, Bahram Shah, from the throne. In the year 
64Q H., the whole of them, in concert together, advanced to 
the gate of the city of Dihli 5 6 , and, for a period of five 
months or more, this hostility and strife went on ; and, when 
the city was taken by the Maliks [and Amirs], the ring- 
leader in this outbreak was Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i- 
Kashlu Khan. 

Early in the day on which the troops of the Amirs [and 
Maliks] entered the city, Malik Balban proceeded to the 
Royal Palace, and once, by his command, a proclamation 
was circulated throughout the city [announcing his assump- 
tion of the sovereignty]. Immediately, Malik Ikhtiyar-ud- 
Din, Aet-kin, of Kuhram, Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Klk- 
luk, and Malik Na$ir-ud-Din, Ai-yitim, and several other 
Amirs, assembled at the mausoleum of Sultan Shams-ud- 
Din, I-yal-timish — May he rest in peace ! — and repudiated 
that proclamation®, and, in concert together, brought forth 
the sons of the late Sultan [I-yal-timish], and the princes 
who were in confinement. When Malik Balban became 
aware of this, he took part with them, and they raised \Ala- 
ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, to the throne. He assigned the 
territory of Nag-awr, together with an elephant 7 , to Malik 
Balban, and he proceeded thither. 

After some time had passed, when an army of the 
infidels of Chin [Mughals] appeared before the fortress of 
Ochchah. and Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, marched 
from the capital with the troops of Islam towards the river 
Blah to repel them, Malik Balban came from Nag-awr with 
a body of troops [and joined the Sultan’s army], and that 

5 See under the reign, pages 658-662. 

' 6 See pages 660 and 661 and note K 

* This was accounted a great honour in these days, as may be seen from 
what is stated at page 650, note 4 . 
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momentous affair terminated successfully. When the army 
of infidels retired from before Ueiieliah precipitately, Malik 
Balban returned to Nag-awr again, and Multan was placed 
under his charge 8 9 . 

When the Sultan of Islam, Ma$ir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, 
ascended the throne of sovereignty — May it ever continue ! 
— after-Malik Balban had come [to Court ?] he, on several 
occasions, made a request for Uchchah together with 
Multan. This was acquiesced in, under the understanding 
that the Siwalikh [territory] and Nag-awr should be 
relinquished, by him, to other Maliks who are servants of 
the government, and that the Court should have the 
nomination [of them] ®. 

After he brought Uchchah under his jurisdiction, he 
still continued to retain possession of Nag-awr, and did not 
relinquish it The Sultan-i-Mu’azzam — The Almighty 
perpetuate his reign! — with the Maliks of Islam — Be 
victory always theirs ! — particularly the Khan-i-Mu’azzam, 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam — Be his Khilafat 1 perpetuated! — 
determined to proceed from the capital in the direction of 
Nag-awr. On the Sultan s reaching that part, after making 
much difficulty of the matter, and protracting as long as 
possible, in the semblance of submission, Malik Balban 
presented himself [in the Sultan’s presence], relinquished 
Nag-awr, and proceeded towards Uchchah. 

When the territory of U chch ah and Multan was made over 
to Malik Balban’s charge from the sublime Court, Malik 
Saif-ud-Din, Hasan, the Karlugh\from the direction of [the 


8 See note 4 , page 667, para. 4, and proceedings of M^tlik Saif-ud-Din, 
Hasan, the Karl ugh, in the last Section. 

9 Our author has just above said that Multan was made over to him before 
this. He means that the understanding was, that, if he got Uchchah asjweil 
as Multan, Nag-awr was to be relinquished. After he was compelled to give 
it up, Ulugh Khan’s brother, Saif-ud-Din, i-bak-i-Kashli Khan, got that fief. 
See page 798. 

4 Khilafat signifies deputy- ship, or lieutenancy, as well as imperial dignity 
and monarchy, but, under any circumstances, the Sulfan was alive when this 
was written. 

8 Some are necessary respecting the IjCarlugh Turks, which I must 

reserve for'^he^concluding Section, in which Malik Saif-ud-Din, Hasan, again 
appears, £nd 'his previous history is referred to. I will merely observe here, 
that he had appeared before Multan long before this — soon after the death of 
Suljan I-yal-timish, who, it will be lemejnbcred [page 623], was marching 
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territory of] Banian brought an army before the gate of 
Multan in order to possess himself of that city [and fortress]i 
and Malik Balban advanced from Ochgliah to repel him. 
When the two armies came opposite to each other, a band 
of warriors and heroic men in Malik Balban’s service, to 
the number of about fifty picked horsemen, having formed 
a ring, attacked Malik Saif-ud-Din, Hasan, the Karlugji, 
charged into the centre [of his army], and Malik Hasan 
was slain, the greater part of those heroic men, who dis- 
played such impetuosity, having fallen in the attack. 
Malik Balban entered the fortress of Multan ; and the 
Karlugh troops kept the death of their Malik concealed *, 
and pitched their camp before the gate of the city of 
Multan. Emissaries passed to and fro between the two 
armies and discussed terms of peace, and the surrender of 
Multan to the Karlughs. The peace was concluded, and 
Malik Balban delivered up Multan to the Karlughs, and 
returned towards Ochchah; and the Karlughs took pos- 
session of Multan. 

When Malik Balban became aware that Malik Hasan, 
the Karlugh, had been killed, he repented of having given 
up Multan, but it was useless. After some time, Malik 
Nu$rat-ud-Din, Sher Khan-i-Sunkar, wrested Multan out 
of the hands of the Karlughs. and took possession of it, 
and located there Malik Kurez \ On Saturday, the 2nd 
of the month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 648 H., Malik Balban, 
having advanced from t?chchah for the purpose of regain- 
ing possession of Multan, appeared before the walls of that 
fortress 8 . The writer of these words, two days subse- 

towards the territory of Banian, when taken ill, and obliged to return to 
Dihlf, where he soon after died. 

1 The whole band must have fallen or have been taken, otherwise the news 
of ^Jasan’b having been slam would certainly have reached Malik Balban-i- 
Kafilzlu Khan. Or, perhaps, the band, or, rather, the remainder of it, did 
not know whether they had killed him or not, or whether he had only been 
left for dead. Hasan’s son, who is referred to under Sultan Rajiyyat’s reign 
[note 7 , page 644], and in the account of Ulugh Khan, farther on, and in the 
last Section — Malik Na§ir-ud-Dfn, Muhammad — would, probably, have 
been the person to whom Multan was surrendered and it is strange our 
author does not mention who succeeded Malik Hasan in the command of the 
^arlughs. 

4 He is the person referred to under the fifth year of Suljan Na$ir-ud-Din, 
Mahmud Shah’s reign, page 688. 

* Under the events of the year 648 H., at page 688, our author states that he 
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quently [to that], arrived before Multan from the illustrious 
capital, Dibit, for the purpose of despatching [a number] 
of male slaves to Khurasan “• After that he [the author] 
continued at that place for a period of two months ; and 
the fortress did not come into Malik Balban’s possession, 
and he returned again towards Ochchah. 

Malik Sher Khan-i-Sunkar advanced from Tabarhindah 
and Lohor, and appeared before the fortress of Ochchah 
and invested it, and remained before it for some time. 
Malik Balban, who was away from it at this period 7 , placing 
confidence in this, that they were both of one house and of 
one threshold 8 , unexpectedly, presented himself in the 
camp of Malik Sher Khan-i-Sunkar, and seated himself 
down in the latter’s pavilion, upon which Malik Sher 
Khan-i-Sunkar manifested some show of regard towards 
him, arose, and came out by way of the back of the 
pavilion, giving directions to guard Malik Balban, and not 
permit him to depart from the place until such time as 
the garrison of Uchchah should surrender that fortress. 
As Malik Balban was helpless and in straits, he gave 
directions to the garrison of the fortress to surrender it to 
Malik Sher Khan-i-Sunkar. who, after he had taken pos- 
session of the fortress of Ochchah, set Malik Balban at 
liberty, who came to the capital 9 . 

Having presented 1 himself at Court, the [fief of the] 

reached Multan on Wednesday, the 6th of Rabf’-ul-Awwal, of that year, and 
that Malik Balban-i-Kaghlu Khan reached it from U chch ah. the same day \ 
In his account of Ulugh Khan, farther on, the same date is given. 

• See note r , page 686. 

7 Under the events of Sultan Na?ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah’s reign, 
648 H., our author says he had an interview with Sher Khan, on the banks 
of the Biah, on the nth day of the second month of that year, when proceed- 
ing to Multan [see page 687], and that Malik Balban -i-Kaghlu Khan reached 
Multan, to endeavour to take it, on the same day that he himself reached it — 
the 6th of the third month, 

8 The “official” Calcutta Printed Text and the MSS. from which it is 

•chiefly taken have — nest— for — threshold. 

8 See page 689. There he says, under the events of 649 H., that Malik 
Balban-i- Kashlu Khan began to act contumaciously at Nag-awr in that year, 
and the Suljan had to move against him ; and that, after that , m the fourth 
month of that same year, he presented himself at Dihli. Between that date, 
and the date on which he made his submission, at Nag-awr, he had fallen into 
Sher Shim’s hands. 

1 Under Sulttan Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah’s reign,, it is stated, that, on 
the 22nd of Sh awwal. 650 H. [in the account of Ulugh 2 £b* n > ** ls J^e 12th], 
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province of Buda’un with its dependencies was assigned 
to him ; and, when the sublime standards advanced towards 
the upper parts [of the kingdom — the Biah and Lohor], 
and the preserved city of Tabarhindah was recovered, 
forces were nominated to march towards Oghcliah and 
Multan. Between Malik Sher Khan-i-Sunkar and the 
Maliks of the Court, contention went on ; and Sher Khan 
proceeded into Turkistan 2 , and Ochcjiahand Multan were 
entrusted, a second time, to Malik Balban’s charge 3 . 

No sooner had Malik Balban taken possession of that 
country than he became disloyal to the Court, and, making 
Malik Shams-ud-Din, Kurt 4 , the Ghuri, his medium, 
preferred a request [through him] to Hula'u [Hulaku] the 
Mughal, who was a Shah-zadah [Prince] of Turkistan *, for 
a Shahnah 6 [Intendant]. Malik Balban sent [to Hulaku’s 
Court] a grand-son in pledge, and brought a Shahnah 
thither [into Sind and Multan]. Subsequently, when the 
Khan-i-Mu'azzam, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, had returned to 


the Sultan moved towards Lahor, intending to march to Uchchah and Multan, 
and that Malik Ku thigh Khan from Bhianah, and Malik Balban-i-Kashlu 
Khan from Buda’iin, with their contingents, accompanied him. On reaching 
the Biah, however, ’Imad-ud-DIn-i-Rayfan’s plot developed itself, and Ulugh 
Khan was banished to his fief. 

Under the year 651 H., it is again stated that the Sultan marched from 
Dihll to ** secure ” Uchghah and Multan, and that, on reaching the Biah [it 
flowed m its old bed then], a force was detached to Tabarhindah to secure it, 
as Malik Sher Khan-i-Sunfear had withdrawn to Turkistan, and that they were 
taken possession of 011 the 26th of Zi-Hijjah, the last month of 651 H., and 
made over to Malik Arsalan Khan. Sanjar-i-Chast ; but, in the account of the 
latter Malik [page 767], it is said he got Tabarhindah, and U chcha h and 
Multan are not mentioned. 

3 See pages 695 and 792, where are tioo other and different statements , with 
respect to the cause of Sher Khan-i-Sunkar’s withdrawal. 

3 His lestoration to the fief of tJchchah and Multan is never referred to 
in any other place in the present work save the above, but that he was 
restored to it there is, of course, no doubt from the context. It appears 
probable that, when Ulugh Khan succeeded in ejecting ’Imad-ud-Din-i- 
Rayhan from power at the end of 652 H., and on his being sent to rule at 
Buda’un, Malik Balban-i-Kashlu Mian got Uehchah and Multan again, some 
time in 653 H. See also note 8 , page 692. 

4 He will be noticed in the last Section with reference to the Mughal 
invasion of the Panjab. 

4 Hula’u or Hulaku was, certainly, a Prince of Turkistan, but, at this time, 
ruled over Iran on the part of his brother, Mangu Ka’an. More respecting 
him will be found in the next Section. 

• He thus threw off his allegiance to Dibit. 
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the Court, and Malik If utlugh Khan had separated from 
it 7 and had joined Malik Balban, and the Sultan and his 
forces had returned to the capital, Malik Balban, in the year 
655 H., suddenly resolved to advance to the frontiers of 
the kingdom of Dihii with the troops of Ochchah and 
Multan. When this determination and purpose [of the 
confederates] was represented before the sublime throne, 
the royal command was given to repel that faction, and 
■ Malik Ulugh Khan-i-Azam, with the whole of the Maliks 
and Amirs, marched against the troops of Malik Balban. 

On the 15th 8 of the month of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 655 H., 
when, within the limits of [the districts of] Kuhram and 
Samanah, they drew near [Malik Balban’s army], a faction 
of seditious [persons] of the capital city, Dihii, consisting 
of turban wearers [priest-hood] and cap-wearers 9 [Sayyids], 
wrote and despatched letters secretly to Malik Balban, 
soliciting him to come thither, saying : “ In order that we 
may deliver up the city to thee it behoveth thee to set out 
for it.” Malik Balban accordingly moved towards Dihii, 
and, on Thursday, the 6th of Jamadi-ul-Akhir, 655 H., he 
[and Kutlugh Khan and their forces] reached the environs 
and suburbs of the city ; but his conceptions were not 
realized, and the faction, who had written letters to him, 
had, by the sublime command, left the city \ 

When Malik Balban reached the Bagh-i-Jud [the Jud 
Garden] 3 , which is in the environs of the city of Dihii, 
along with Malik Kutlugh Khan and the Malikah-i-Jahan 
[Sultan Na§ir-ud-Din’s mother], the account of the expul- 

7 He had been sent away from the Court, with his wife, the Sultan’s mother, 9 
as early as 653 H., but the events here referred to took place in 655 H., some 
time previous to which 3 £utlugh Khan was m rebellion. See page 707. 

'• See page 707. 

• Only turban-wearers are mentioned under the reign, but cap-wearers 
merely refers to others besides the regular priest-hood, such as the descendants 
and disciples of Zam-ud-Din, ’All, piobably, who woie black caps 01 tiaras. 

The allusion is to Sayyid ^Cutb-ud-Din, the Shaikh-ul-Islam. and this party, 
j See page 707, 

1 They had been sent away out of the city four days before. See page 708. 

8 In the Calcutta Printed Text, the word — Jud— has been invariably 

, mistaken for — khnd. which signifies self, &c., and thereby the Jud Garden 

is turned into his own garden . The Bagh-i-Jud. and §ahra-i-Jud, are often 
mentioned. 

The account of this affair varies from that detailed under the reign, page 708, 
and in the account of Ulugh Khan farther on. 
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sion of that faction became known to them, and that flame of 
the fire of hope [from the faction] was extinguished with 
the water of disappointment. After the time of forenoon 
prayers, they advanced to the gate 8 of the city, and made 
a perambulation round the place. They remained at the 
Bagh-i-Jud for the night, and, at morning dawn, they came 
to the determination to retire. On the Friday, which was 
the 7th 4 of the month of, Jamadi-ul-Akhir, the troops of 
Ochchah and Multan, the whole of them, separated from 
Malik Balban, and went off in bodies in various directions* 
but the greater number were those [among them] who 
entered the city, and who joined the service of the sublime 
Court. 

Malik Balban — the Almighty have him in His keeping ! 
— withdrew, and by way of the Siwalikh * [country], and, 
with a slight retinue, less than 200 or 300 in number, 
returned to Ochchah again. Subsequent to these events, 
Malik Balban came to the determination of undertaking a 
journey into Khurasan, and proceeding into ’Irak to the 
presence of Hula'u, the Mughal, who is a Shah-zadah 
[Prince] of Turkistan 6 , and presented himself before him. 
He returned from thence, and came back to his own place 
of residence again [to Ochchah]; and, up to the date of 
this narrative, which was the year 658 H., he has despatched 
his own agents, along with the Shahnah [the Mughal 
Intqndant] of the territories of Sind, which was on account 
of the army of Mughals [then on the Dihli frontier], to the 
presence of the Court 6 . 

Please God, it may turn out well and advantageously, 

* Our author always uses the word “gate ” when gates may be understood. 
In this instance he may mean the gate on the side of the Jud plain and garden. 

4 According to some copies* the dates are, respectively, the 26th and 27th 
of Jamadl-uI-Akhir. 

* It is remarkable that he should have gone to Hulaku s camp in ’Irafc, and 
Sher Khan to that of the Great Khan— Mangu Ka’an, in Turkistan. Their 
object, probably, was the same. 

* This refers to the return of Ulugh Khan’s agent despatched some time 
before to Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Hasan, the Karlugh, the 
details of which affair will be found at the end of this Section. There he says 
Shabnagan — Intend ants— as if there were more than one at Ochchah. The 
Mughal army referred to, is that of the Nu-in, Sari, or Salin, as he is also 
called, which entered Sind, a few months after Malik Balban’s attempt on 
Dihli, in the litter part of 655 H, an account of which will be found at page 71 1, 
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and may He long preserve the Sultan of Islam, Na§ir-ud- 
Dunya wa ud-Din, Abu-l-Muzaffar-i-Mahmud Shah, on the 
throne of sovereignty ! 


XXI. MALIK NU§RAT EUAN, BADR-UD-DlN, SUN?AR.I- 
$0FI r t THE Rt)Ml. 

Malik Nu§rat Khan-i-Sunkar, the Stiff, is a Rum! 
[Rumilian] by birth. He is a person of exceeding laudable 
qualities and inestimable virtues, valiant and warlike, and 
of good disposition, and adorned with all the attributes of 
manliness and resolution. 

He was a slave of the august Sultan Shams-ud-D!n [I- 
yai-timish] , and he had, in the reigns of every one of the 
Sultans [his descendants], served in offices of every degree ; 
but, in the reign of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’tid Shah, in 
the year 640 H., when the Turk Amirs rebelled and put 
the Khwaiah. Muhazzab, the Wazir, to death, this Malik, 
Nu$rat Khan-i-Sunkar. was one of the Amirs, the principal 
ringleaders in that outbreak. After that event he became 
Amir 8 of Kol ; and he brought that territory under his 
control, and, along with his retinue and the people, on the 
beaten track of equity and justice, he passed his days. In 
that same year [640 H.], the writer of these words, Minhaj- 
l-Saraj, chanced to undertake a journey to Lakhanawati 
On reaching the district of Kol, this Amir of excellent 
disposition treated him with great kindness and en- 
couragement. 

Subsequently, Malik Nu§rat Khan-i-Surtkar obtained 
other fiefs ; and, in the reign of the Sultan of Sultans, 
Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, the territory of Bhianah was 
made his fief. He continued to remain some time in that 
part, and many times punished the seditious and evil doers. 

At the time when Malik Tzz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu 


laid in the biography of Ulugh Khan t but more particularly detailed in the 
last Section. 

7 He was of the §uf! sect, apparently. 

• Our author has never used the word Amir like this before : he generally 
uses feudatory. 
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Khan, advanced out of the territory of Sind and appeared 
before the gate of Dihli, Malik Nu$rat i£kan-i-Sun]pr, with 
a numerous force, reached the city of Dihli from Bhtanah* 
The inhabitants of the city, and grandees of the Court, 
were placed in safety by his arrival at the head of a body 
of troops. After that affair, in the year 657 H., from the 
implicit faith which the Sultan of Islam placed in Malik 
Nu§rat IQjan-i-Sunkar, and the powerful support of the 
Khan-i-Mu’azzam, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, the preserved 
city of Tabarhindah, and Sunam, Jhajhar,and Lakhwal, and 
the frontiers, as far as the ferries over the river Btah, all were 
conferred upon him 9 , and his title became Nu§rat Khan. 

On those frontiers he performed distinguished services, 
and assembled a numerous body of troops ; and, up to the 
date of this book’s [being written], by the sublime command, 
he is still [stationed] on that frontier, with ample military 
resources, and a large army 1 . May the Almighty long 
preserve the Sultan of Sultans upon the throne of 
sovereignty ! 


XXII. AZ KULLI DAD-BAK 2 , MALTK SAIF-UD-DlN, I-BAK, 
THE SHAMS!. ’AJAMl. 

Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, the Shams!, ’A jam!, is, by 

• It was at this period that Malik Sher K&an-i-Sunkar h a d the extensive 
fiefs of Bhlanah, Kol, Balaram, and Gwaliyur, conferred upon him ; but, 
under that year, m the Sultan’s reign, the placing of these frontier territories 
in Nu?rat Khan-i-Sun^ar’s charge is not stated. See page 794. 

The mention of “the frontiers,” and the “ferries of the Blah,” taken 
in connexion with the orders of Hulaku to his general, mentioned at the end 
of the account of Ulugh Sian, plainly indicates the limits withm which the 
Dihli territory was now confined. 

The Biah, as before stated, then flowed in its old bed, "entirely separate from 
the Sutlaj. 

1 Why are not his “distinguished services” mentioned ; and, if he had such 
“ample military resources and large army,” why did he not drive away Sari, 
the Nu-in, and his Mughals, who were making constant raids upon the Dihlf 
territory? 

s The Calcutta Printed Text has JfJ\ instead of Jf ,1 Amir-i-Dad, and 
Dad-Bak, are synonymous, the former being Persian and the latter the Turkish 
form, and the office appears to have been much the same as that of Mir-i-’Adl 
in-Akbar’s time. The words az kulli show that he was the head of that depart- 
ment and exercised full powers. See note 4 , page 529, and page 605, note 
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origin*, of Khifchak. a Malik adorned with justice, sagacity, 
strictness, and judgment, and famed and celebrated for all 
manner of energy and ability. In the learning of the 
Musalman faith he was proficient, in religiousness perfect, 
and in words and in deeds sincere, on the path of probity 
and justice staunch and regular. 

It must be about eighteen years 4 since the bench of the 
administration of justice was adorned by his dignity ; 
and, during the whole period, he has followed the path of 
justice and equity, and been obedient to the canons of the 
[Muhammadan] law, and beyond those which the law 
decrees he has not added a tittle. The writer of this 
History, Maulana Minhaj-i-Saraj — God protect him ! — 
upon two occasions, for nearly eight years, by the gracious 
command of the Sultan of Sultans, Na§ir-ud-Dunya wa 
ud-Din — The Almighty perpetuate his rule and sove- 
reignty!— -is seated on the same bench with that just 
Malik 5 in the Court of Justice at the capital city, Dihlf, 
and the author has seen that the whole of his acts, pro- 
cedures, and expositions have been conformable with the 
faith and its ordinances. By the dignity of his punish- 
ments, and the majesty of his justice, the multitude of 
contumacious [persons] round about the capital, and the 
gangs of evil doers and robbers, having drawn back the 
hand of violence within the sleeve of relinquishment and 
suspension, are quiescent in the corner of fear and terror. 

From the period when Malik Saif-ud-D!n, I-bak, became 
enrolled among the series 8 of slaves of the Court of the 
Shamsi dynasty — the asylum of the universe — he has, at 
all times, been reverenced ; and every district, fief, or tract 
of country, which has been entrusted to his charge, through 
his equity and rigour, has become flourishing and pros- 

8 His being styled ** Shamsi. and ’Ajami,” in this instance, means that, 
originally, he was the slave of the Khwajah Shams-ud-Din, the ’Ajami. 

4 What year is referred to is left to conjecture, unless he means the year in 
which he closed this history — 658 H. He was, however, appointed Kaft of 
the realm,, for the second time, m 649 H. See page 690. 

4 This expression shows that the term Malik is not peculiar to the military 
only, and the fallacy of translating the word general , as m Elliot, in 
numerous places. 

6 Nearly every copy of the text, Calcutta Printed Text included, has 
— Sultans — for series, &c. In this instance the I. O. L. MS., No. 

1952, and the K. A. S. MS., arc both correct. 
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perous, and the commonalty have dwelt in quiet and trail* 
quillity, and have continued safe and exempt from oppres- 
sion and violence. During this period since he has been the 
Amfr-i-Dad [Chief Justiciary] of the kingdom of Dihlt, the 
customary fees at the rate of ten or fifteen per cent, which 
other Chief Justices befqre him have imposed, he has not 
extorted, nor has he had any concern with such, neither has 
he considered such to be legal. 

At the outset of his career when he became severed from 
the tribes of Khifchak and his native country, and through 
the discord of kindred became a captive in the bonds of 
misfortune, he chanced to fall into the service of the 
generous Khwaiah, Shams-ud-Din, the Ajami, who was the 
Malik-ut-Tujjar 7 [Chief of the Merchants] of the countries 
of'Ajam, Irak. Khwarazm. and Ghaznin, and, up to this 
period of time, they call Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, by the 
term Shams!, after that great man. 

When Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, reached the sublime 
Court of Sultan Shams-ud-Din. I-yal-timish [along with his 
master], and the Sultan purchased him, he acquired favour 
and influence. Perceiving the indications of energy and 
vigour which were depicted on his brow, the august Sultan 
used to send him upon important affairs into different parts 
of the kingdom, and assign him duties, until, in the reign of 
Sultan Raziyyat, he became Sahm-ul-Hasham [Marshal 
of the Retinue 8 ]. In the reign of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, 
Bahram Shah, he became Amir-i-Dad [Justiciary] of 
Karah ; and, when the throne devolved on Sultan Ala-ud- 
Din, Mas’ud Shah, in the year 640 H., he became Amir-i- 
Dad of the illustrious capital, the city of Dihlt, and the 
fief of the Amirs-i-Dad, and the bench [pertaining to that 
office] passed to him. 

After some time, when the throne devolved upon the 
Sultan of Sultans, Na$ir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, Mahmud 
Shah, the fief of Palwal and Kamah 9 , with the bench of 

7 That is, Prince or Chief of the Merchants— a term often used in the 
Arabian Nights, and applied to the chief or general syndic of the merchants, 
trading exclusively with particular countries. 

8 See note *, page 150. 

• In the Bharat-pur territory, on the route from Mathurah to FfrSz-pCr, 

39 miles N. W. of the former place, Lat. 27 0 40', Long. 77 0 20*. It was taken 
by Najaf JLfcan about eighty years since, and was then a small city fortified 
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the justice-ship, was entrusted to him ; and, lifter some 
time, he obtained the fief of Baran ; and, in that part, 
inflicted condign punishment upon the contumacious. 
Some time subsequently, Kasrak 1 [ ?], with the office of 
chief justiciary, was given him in fief, and, after two years, 
he again obtained Baran ; and, up to this present time, it 
is in his charge. 

XXIII. MALIK NU§RAT-UD*DIN *, SUER KHAN, SUN£AR-I- 
SAGHALSUS'. 

Malik Sher Khan is a person consummately brave and 
sagacious, and distinguished for all princely qualities, and 
famed for all kingly accomplishments. He is the uncle’s 
son 4 of the Khan-i-Mu’azzam, Ulugh, Khan-i-A’zam, and, 
in Turkistan, their fathers have been persons of import- 
ance, and among the families of the Ilbari 5 [tribe] have 
borne the name of Khan, and, for their numerous clan and 
dependents, have been noted and renowned, each of whom 
will, Please God, in the account of that Malik of the 
Maliks of the universe, be separately mentioned. 

Sher Khan was the slave of the august Sultan [I-yal- 
timish] who purchased him 6 ; and he performed much ser- 

with walls and towers. If sought after, peihaps some inscriptions might be 
found at this place. 

1 I fail to find this place, and there is great doubt as to the correct reading. 
One of the oldest copies has as above, the second the third is minus 
a whole line, and another copy has is)/— -Karak or Kuruk, which certainly is 
the name of a place m l.arlanah, between Rot-hak and Bhawanx, in 
Lat. 28°, 49', Long. 76°, 22', about 58 miles W. of Dihli. Other copies of 
the text have what appears to be 

* In some copies he is also styled Baha-ul-HaW wa ud-Dfn, instead of 
Nu$rat*ud-Din. 

9 This word, which probably refers to a tribe, a family, or tract of country, 
is contained in all the best copies of the text with the exception of the best 
British Museum MS., but is plainest m the best St. Petersburg MS. The 
various ways in which it is written, as near as types will permit, are as follows : 
— — [Jy*-* and In a few copies he is also named Sanjar 

instead of Sun^ar. 

4 Thomas, however [Pathan Kings of DehlI, page 125], turns him into 
a brother of Ulugh Khan’s ! 

* It seems somewhat strange that I-yal-timish should also belong to the 
Ilbari tribe, as well as Ulugh Khan, his brother, and his cousin, and all be 
slaves of the former. 

4 Our author relates how Ulugh Kh 5 n and his brother became slaves, and 
from whom they were purchased, but he appears not to have known much 
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vice before 11 the throne, and the signs of worthiness were 
indicated Upon his brow. He served the Sultans of that 
dynasty much in every rank and degree ; and, when he 
attained greatness, Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas'ud Shah, at 
the time he led an army from the capital towards Lohor r , 
with the object of repelling the army of infidel Mughals 
which was before the walls of the fortress of O chch ah r 
assigned to Malik Sher Khan the fortress of Tabarhindah 
and the whole of its dependencies as his fief. 

Afterwards, when the Karlughs wrested Multan out of 
the hands of Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu Khan*, 
Malik Sher Kh an led an army from the preserved city of 
Tabarhindah towards Multan, and liberated it again Out of 
the hands of the Karlughs. and placed therein Malik 
Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Kurcz 9 . Subsequently, upon several 
occasions, contention arose between Malik Sher Khan and 
Malik Balban, arising from their proximity to each other, 
as has been previously stated ; and Malik Sher Khan 
wrested the fortress of U chch ah out of the hands of Malik 
Balban, and the whole of the territory of Sind came under 
the sway of Malik Sher Khan. When the Malik-i- 
Mu'azzam, Ulugh Khan- i- A’zam, led a body of forces 1 
towards Nag-awr, and strife went on between Malik Sher 
Khan and him near the banks of the river Sind, Malik Sher 
Khan [retired from thence], and proceeded towards Upper 
Turkistan 2 , and went to the urdu [camp] of the Mughal, 
and presented himself at the Court of Mangu [Ka’an]. 


respecting Sher Khan’s early yeais, or was unwilling to relate much on the 
subject. 

< See page 667, and page 81 1. 

* See also the account of Malik Balban -i-Kashlu Khan, page 782. 

9 It will be seen, from this, that these great Maliks were like so many 
dependent; kings, and had Maliks of their own. Kuiez is the person who, m 
648 H., sent some Mughal prisoners to Dihli ; and they were, evidently, so 
rare, that, even for this small mercy, Dihli was decorated. 

1 Our author gives no less than three other and different accounts of these 
events— one, at page 693, another at page 794, and a third m his account of 
Ulugh Khan, farther on. Leading “ a body of forces towards Nag-awr n is 
our author’s mode of stating the fact of Ulugh Khan’s banishment to his fief, 
when ousted from power by the Rayfcanl plot, already referred to, and further 
detailed in the account of Ulugh Khan. Strife, with his cousin, 
altogether improbable, for, immediately on his return to Hind, he jdf®SPi$e 
party of his cousin, Ulugh Khan* in ousting the Rayfcani clique. v ' 

* This whole sentence is one of the most defective in the entire work : there' 
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He returned with honour from thence, and set out 
towards Lohor. When he arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Lohor and these parts 3 , he joined Malik Jalal-ud-Din, 
Mas'ud Shah 4 , son of the august Sultan Shams-ud-Din, I- 
yal-timish. In the end, matters did not go on without dis- 
agreements between them, and Malik Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’ud 
Shah, retired in disappointment, and his dependents and 
followers fell into the hands of Malik Sher Khan's train \ 

After that affair, Malik Sher Khan endeavoured to gain 
possession of Tabarhindah [again], but, as Malik Taj-ud- 
Din, Arsalan Khan-i-Saniar [the then feudatory], issued 
from the fortress [to oppose him], Malik Sher Khan was 
under the necessity of withdrawing again. Swift mes- 
sengers went from the capital from the nobles, and a 
covenant and pledges were entered into, and Malik Sher 
Khan proceeded and presented himself at Court fl . Malik 
Taj-ud-Din, Arsalan Khan, likewise came to the capital, 
and [the fief of] Awadh was assigned to him, and Tabar- 
hindah was [again] committed to Malik Sher Khan, with 
the whole of the territory and fiefs which he had previously 
held. 

For some time he remained upon that frontier 7 , during 


are scarcely two copies alike. One copy has something more after the words 
“ Upper Turkistan,” namely, that “ he proceeded towards Lohor, and every one 
who used to see him, would bow down his head to the ground 
out of awe of him.” 

a The neighbourhood of Dihlt where our author wrote his History. 

4 This too is one of our author’s mysteries. I shall have to refer to it again. 
See note 2 , page 699, and note \ page 767. 

* For some further particulars respecting this Prince, whose proceedings 
are made a mystery of, see pages 683, 699, 818 and note 4 , and pages 830 to 
834. I shall have to refer to him, in connexion with the Mughals, m the last 
Section. 

Stewart has written on the margin of the MS I have referred to in note *, 
page 776, notwithstanding it is plainly indicated who Jalal-ud-Din was, that 
he is “ fallal Addeen King of Khuansm” who died or disappeared from the 
world nearly thirty-five years before l ! See page 297, and note # . 

* See under Arsalan Khan-i-Saniar, page 768. 

* Although Lahor is mentioned, after fourteen years’ silence, as the fief of 
Malik Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah-probably half-brother only of Na§ir-ud- 
Din, Mahmud Shah — in the ninth year of the latter’s reign, page 700, it does 
not again occur. It also appears that Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, held Lahor 
with foreign aid, independent of Dihli. I shall have to refer to this matter 
again. The frontier here referred to indicates, as in several other places, the 
Ihnttfi of the Dihli kingdom in this direction— namely, the banks of thp Blah, 

3 E 
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which contention used to go on between him and Malik 
’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu Khan, as on former occasions. 
A mandate was issued from the sublime Court so that 
Malik Sher Khan returned to the capital ; and, in order to 
avert strife on the frontier, the fief of Tabarhindah was 
entrusted to the charge of Malik Nu$rat Khan. Sunfcar-i- 
J 5 uft. The territory of Kol and Bhianah, and Balaram, 
jali-sar, Baltarah®, Mihir and Mahawan, and the fortress of 
Gwaliyur, which is among the most famous strongholds of 
Islam, were placed in Malik Sher Khan’s charge* ; and 
there he still is, up to the date that these pages were written, 
in the month of Rajab, 658 H. 

May the Most High God long preserve the Suljtan-i- 
Mu’azzam upon the throne of sovereignty 1 ! 


not as it at present flows, but when it ran in its old bed. See also page 818, 
and note 4 . 

8 In the best copies «jh l as above, but m one, instead of we have fj* 

• On the 21st of the month of §afar, 657 H. See pages 712 and 788, and. 
the account of Ulugh Shan farther on. It is strange that such leniency was 
shown to Mahk Balban-i-Kashlu Khan, for this was after his attempt to seize 
the capital, and after he had thrown off allegiance to the Dihli kingdom, and 
had received a Mughal §hahnah. He appears always to have been treated 
with the utmost consideration, and there must have been some reason for it. 

1 It may not be amiss here to give an extract from the Tankh-i-Firuz- 
Shahi of Ziya-ud-Din, respecting Sher Khan, as there may be somewhat of 
the leaven of correctness in it, but, at the same time, it shows that the state- 
ments of Ziya-ud-Din are not to be wholly depended upon , at least for the 
accounts of Sultan Balban’s reign. I take this from the printed text, which, 
in many places, is lamentably incorrect. 

“After four or five years of Sultan Balban’s reign [had passed], thirty 
years after the decease of Sultan Shams-ud-Dm. Sher Khan, the uncle’s son 
of Suljan Balban, who was a Khan greatly honoured, and who had become 
as the Sadd-i-Yajuj Majuj [the Barrier of Gog and Magog, or Great Wall of 
China] to the Mughals, died.” 

[As Sultan Shams-ud-Din died in 633 H. , Sher Khan, consequently, died 
in 663 H. According to Ziya-ud-Din, himself, Balban came to the throne in 
662 H., but, according to others, Na§ir-ud-Dm, Mafcmud Shah, did not die 
until 664 h.] 

“ I have heard from some credible persons, that he, Sher Khan, used not to 
come to Dihli, and that Sultan Balban caused poison to be administered to 
him in his drink. [The word used is which is said to be a liquor made 
from barley and other things, a sort of beer.] This Sher Khan had built a 
lofty cupola at Bhatnir, and the fortresses of Bhatfndah and Bhatntr are 
among the places founded by him. 

“ He was one of the great slaves of Sultan §hams-ud-Din, and one among 
the Chihl-ganIan— of that Sul tan— Cht hi— forty ; gamin — the plural form 
of the redundant particle used after numerals — Briggs’ “ Toorky tribe of 
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XXIV. MALIK SAIF-UD-DlN, l-BAK-I-KASHLI KHA N.TTS. 

SULTANL 

The Malik-ul-Hujab [Chief of Chamberlains], Saif-ud- 
Din, I-bak-i-Kashli Khan* — on whom be peace! — was the 

Chelgany ”1] — every one of whom became styled by the title of K fr*n T and 
Sher Khan had great confidence placed in him. From the reign of Na§ir-ud- 
I)in [Mahmud Shah]. Sunnam [in the text instead of — belonging 
to the first clause of the sentence — and Lohor, and Dibal-pur [in the 

text jDirbi* — Dindl-^m !] and other fiefs in the direction of the coming of the 
Mughals, the whole he held. ,, 

[The dependence to be placed upon the statements in this last sentence may 
be judged of from our author’s account above— the statement of a contemporary 
writer living at Dihli, who knew him personally , and the statement of one 
“ who heard ” about these things nmety-five years after, and, who states that 
he has only taken up the history of these times from the end of Na§ir-ud-Din, 
Mahmud Shah’s reign, where our author left off. Sher Khan did not hold 
these fiefs during the period our author’s work embraces ; and so the last years 
of Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah’s reign still remain a blank with Ziya-ud- 
Din, as with others.] 

“ He [Sher Khan] entertained many thousand well-organized and efficient 
cavalry in his service, and several times had he fallen upon the Mughals, 
turned them upside down, and dispersed them, and caused the Khutbah to be 
recul for Sultan Nasir-ud-Din at Gkaznin ; and, on account of his vigilance, 
valour, strength, and grandeur, and the number of his followers, it was im- 
possible for the Mughals to prowl around the frontiers of Hindustan ” 1 ! 

The statements contained in this paragraph are enough to stamp the Tarikh- 
i-Firuz Shahi for the history of this penod as utter rubbish. Our author’s 
statements respecting Sher Khan and the fiefs he held, and of the state of the 
frontier on the Biah, in the latter part of his account of Ulugh Khan, show, 
that these things were not true, and could not have been true. Malik Balban- 
i-Kashlu Khan, who held Sind and Multan, and who was in league with the 
Mughals. is ignored altogether by Ziya-ud-Din ; but he, like Sher Khan, was 
living when our author closed his history. Firishtah, probably, got his 
version of this absurdity about Qhaznin from Ziya-ud-Din, only he relates it 
as taking place in 649 H. See page 689, and note 8 . 

According to Ziya-ud-Din, Sher Khan reduced under his subjection the 
Ja{s, Khokhars, Bhatis, the Minis, and the Mandahars, and was succeeded in 
the fief of Sunnam by Tamur Khan, who was also one of the Chihl-ganian. 
He is not the person referred to by our author, at page 741, he having died 
many years previously. 

3 At page 702, he is styled Malik Kaghli Khan, Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, 
Suljani Shams! [i. e. the slave of Sultan Shams-ud-Din. I-yal-timigh], and 
further entitled, “ Ulugh IjCutlugh. A’gam-i-Bar-Bak.” 

There is no doubt, I think, but that the ’Ali-gajh inscription given by 
Thomas [PathXn Kings of Dehli, page 129, and by Blochmann, in his 
Contributions , page 40] refers to him, as his brother, Ulugh Khan, is never, 
throughout this work, styled “ A’gam-i-Bar-Bak, ” but his brother did hold the 
office of Bar-Bak, and is styled Jfutlugh and Saif-ul-IIaW wa ud-Dfn. He 

3 E 2 
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brother, paternally and maternally, of the Khan-i-Mu'- 
a^gam, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. They were both two pearls 
of one shell, two suns and two moons of one exalted con- 
stellation, two rubies of one mine, two flowers of one par- 
terre of prosperity, two Maliks of one royal Court, and two 
great lords of one imperial conclave. Their lineage was 
from the Khans of the Ilbarx ; and, when the infidel Mughals 
acquired predominance over the countries of Turkistan and 
the tribes of Khifchak. as a matter of necessity, it became 
incumbent on them to remove, with their families, de- 
pendents, and effects, from their accustomed place of 
abode. 

Malik Kashlt Khan-i-I-bak was the younger brother, 
and the Khan-i-Mu’azzam, Ulugh Khan-i-Azam. the 
elder. At this time the [future] Malik and Amir-i-I^ajib 
was of tender years ; and, when they [the tribe] decamped 
before the Mughals, on their way was marshy ground, and 
the [future] Malik, the Amir-i-Hajib, in the night, fell out 
of the waggon, in which he was, into the mud, and no one 
had the power to take him out of the quagmire, because 
the Mughals were at their heels. They urged forward 
their waggons, and he [the child] remained in that same 
place [where he fell]. Ulugh Khan returned to the spot 
where his little brother was, and took him up. A second 
time the Mughals came up behind them, and the [future] 
Malik, the Amir-i-Hajib, fell into their hands. 

By the decrees of heaven, a merchant, having purchased 
him, brought him to the cities of Islam; andlkhtiyar-ul-Mulk, 
Rashid-ud-Din, Abu-Bikr, the Habash [Abyssinian], who 
had proceeded from the Court of Dihli on a mission to Mi$r 
[Egypt] and Baghdad *, purchased the [future] Malik, the 

also held the fief in which ’Alf-gaj-h, otherwise Sabit garh, is situated, but not 
until 653 H. I doubt, however, the correctness of the reading of Balban in 
the inscription given in the first-named work. 

The year 652 H., mentioned in the reading of this inscription, is that in 
Which Ulugh Shan and his party, who had been ousted from power, succeeded, 
m the latter part of it, in regaining it ; and, at this time, his brother had been 
recently deprived of his office, and sent to the fief of Kaj-ah. Whoever he was, 
it would require a great stretch of the imagination to conceive what he had to 
do with China— 

* This, evidently, is connected with the arrival of the emissaries from 
Baghdad, with a robe of honour, from the Efcalifah, for I-yal-timifiii, men- 
tioned under the letter's reign, at page 616, which see, and note 9 . 
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Amtr-i-Hajib, from that merchant Indications of rectitude 
were manifest on his brow, and Ikhtiyar-ul-Mulk brought 
him from thence 4 to the capital, Dihli, and the august 
Suljan [I-yal-timish] purchased him of Ikhtivar-ul-Mulk. 
The lights of intellect and intelligence, and the indications 
of rectitude and sagacity were beaming upon his brow. 
These words are written from a sense of justice and truth, 
for, among the Turks, a Malik more sagacious, with more 
modesty or more constancy, the eye of beholder never 
gazed upon. The Most High God had graced him with 
divers endowments of manliness and humanity, ana 
adorned him with laudable qualities and excellent conduct. 

In wisdom and sagacity he excelled all the Wazirs of 
the past, and, in valour and prowess, had placed the foot 
of manhood higher on the pinnacle [of perfection ?] than the 
whole of the champions of Iran and Turan. May the Most 
High God, in the gardens of bliss on high, confer upon him 
pardon and mercy, and bless him ; and continue the Khan- 
i-Mu’azzam 5 [his brother], in sway and authority, per- 
manent and perpetual! We now come to the topic of 
history. 

When the august Sultan purchased the [future] Malik, 
the Am!r-i-Hajib, he continued to serve in the Sultan’s 

I-yal«timi§h evidently despatched this envoy to the court of the Khalifah 
of Baghdad to seek from him a deed of investiture as sovereign of Hindustan. 
This was done probably after he had “secured ” all his rivals, and found himself 
firmly established, and the person above mentioned was his envoy. The Khalj 
Sultan of Lakhanawatl appears to have done the same. See note page 774. 

4 No place mentioned, but, from what is stated above, he may have 
purchased him at Baghdad. 

* The Calcutta Printed Text, and two modem copies of the text, with slight 
variation, have the words — “who is the Badshah of the age, and the Sliahan- 
Shah of the time’* here ; and, from this, Thomas says, it is a proof that this 
part of our author’s work was written when Balban was King of Dihli. There 
are, however, many proofs to the contrary, in the shape of several invocations 
for the reigning Sultan and for Ulugh Khan m the same sentence farther on, 
and a more particular proof m the fact, that this evident interpolation does 
not occur in two of the three oldest copies of the text, nor even in the I. O. L. 
MS. 1952, and R. A. S. MS. By what follows after the word Mu’ a? earn we 
need scarcely imagine, from the power which Ulugh Khan held as Deputy of 
the kingdom under the puppet Suljan — the former possessing and exercising 
the whole power in reality — that our author means that Nafir-ud-Din, Mafcmfid 
Shah, was dead, for, a few lines farther on, such a doubt is set at rest com- 
pletely. Our author evidently refers to his authority as Deputy of the 
kingdom, and no more. 
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own presence chamber, until, in the reign of Sultan Ra$iy* 
yat, he became the deputy Sar-i-Jan-dar. After some 
time, in the reign of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, 
he was made Sar-i-Jan-dar 8 . Subsequently, during the 
reign of Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, he became 
Amir-i-Akhur. He continued, in this manner, to exercise 
that authority and office up to the time that the throne of 
sovereignty became adorned with the august dignity of the 
Sultan of Sultans, Na§ir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, Mahmud 
Sh ah — May God prolong his reign and sovereignty! — and, 
when the Sultan conferred upon the Khan-i-Mu’azzam. 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam — May God prolong his prosperity ! 
— the name and title of Khan, the Malik, Kashli Khan, was 
elevated from the office of Amir-i-Akhur to the dignity of 
Amir-i-Hajib. When Nag-awr was taken from Malik 
Tzz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu Khan, it was entrusted to 
the charge of Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak-i-Kashli Khan, the 
Amir-i-Hajib 7 . 

Whilst Malik Kashli Khan filled the office of Amir-i- 
Hajib, he studied so much to please the great, the middle 
rank, and the least in degree, as the pen cannot write, and 
showed such regard and favour towards the Turk Maliks, 
the Tajzik nobles, and the Khalj Amirs, as cannot be 
contained within the limits of writing. All hearts became 
filled with good-will towards him, and all persons felt 
obliged by his favours. When the Khan-i-Mu’azzam, 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. departed 8 for Nag-awr, they gave 
the khittah [district on territory] of Karah to the Amir-i- 
Hajib, Kashli Khan, his brother, and to that part he pro- 
ceeded. When Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam returned to the Court 
again, the Amir-i-Hajib returned likewise, and he became 
Amir-i-Hajib the second time \ 

After some time, when, in the month of Rabi-ul-Akhir. 
653 H., Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, son of ’All [the Ghuri, 
who was the Lieutenant of the kingdom] — May he rest in 
peace! — departed 1 to the eternal mansion, the territoiy 

4 The printed text generally turns Jan-dar into^ij^W— Jam-d5r. 

9 See pages 689 and 781. 

• When he was ousted from office, deprived of the fief of H&nsi, and forced 
to content himself with the fief of Nag-awr. 9 See page 702. 

1 He was put to death, and the reason of it is not plainly stated. It is 
another of our author’s mysteries. 
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and city of Mirat was placed in the Amtr-i-Hajib’s charge, 
to the skirt of the mountains of Bandiaran. During some 
years he reduced under his sway those confines and districts, 
and he took possession of the country within the mountain 
territory of Bandiaran *, as far as ^uj-kl, and Mia-pur, and 
extorted tribute, and overthrew Ranas and independent 
[Hindu] tribes, and reduced them to subjection, until the 
year 656 H., when weakness gained the ascendancy over his 
dear body and delicate form, and his intestines became 
swollen*. Through excessive modesty and bashfulness, he 
did not make known the whole of his disease to any one, 
and, for a period of some months, he endured affliction ; 
and, as the appointed time was come, on Sunday, the 20th 
of the month of Rajab, 657 H., he transmitted his blessed 
soul, on the couch of pardon, attended by the escort of 
sincere piety, to the presence of majesty and nearness of 
glory. 

May the Most High God keep in His protection the 
sovereign of the present time, the Sultan of Sultans, Na§ir- 
ud- Dunya wa ud-Din, for the sake of His most illustrious 
prophet, Muhammad ! 


XXV. UL-EHAkAN-UL-MUA’ZZAM-UL-A’ZAM, bahA-ul- 
HAp: WA UD-DIN, ULUGH £HAN-I-BALBAN-US-SULTAnI «. 

The Khakan-i-Mu’azzam. Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, is of 

* Six copies of the text, including the three oldest, have as above, 

two have one gUt**** one one ^a^a one eM : the others are 

unintelligible. The Kuma’un mountains are undoubtedly referred to, and 
I should have expected the first part of the word to have been — Nandi 
or iJui — Nandah. Nandah DIwi is the name of one of the peaks 
overlooking them. 

The second word is written r in the majority of the copies, in some J^a 
and Jaa [these are probably meant for ^ j as, in MS. a and j and ; are much 
alike if carelessly written], and ^ a Mla-pur occurs in every copy collated 
with a single exception, which has Maha-pur. 

I have spelt Ruykl, as it should be written with the equivalent of Sanskrit 
? The Mia-pur, here mentioned, is probably Mia-puri, a very old place, a 
little to the S. W. of Hardwar [Hrad-war], 

* Hernia probably. 

4 That is, Balban, the Suljan’s slave. It is a wholly erroneous statement 
that Ulugh £h&n was called- * * Bahd-ud-Din Balban, Ultfgh Khdn : ” the 
title Bah&.ul-^ap wa ud-Din — a title bestowed by our author— is also given 
to his cousin, Sher Ehan, and to his brother, Saif-ud-Din, I-bak. Ulugh 
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the posterity of the renowned Khans* of the Ilbarf [tribe}. 
The father of Malik Nu$rat-ud-Dln, Sher Khan-i-Sunlcar, 
and the father of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam *, were bom of one 
father and one mother. The father of these two was + ol 
the seed of Abar 7 Khan, the Ilbarf, and he was the Khan 
of about 10,000 families ; and their affinity to the Ilbarf 
[tribe] of Turkistan is Well-known among the tribes of 
Turks. At this period, the sons of his [Ulugh Khan's] 
paternal uncle still continue to hold the name of greatness 
among those tribes of Turks : this fact was heard [by the 
author] from the late Malik, Kuret Khan-i-Saniar. 

Forasmuch as the Almighty God had willed to grant a 
bulwark for the support of Islam and the stability of the 
Muhammadi religion, and confer a shelter of protection in 
[this] the end of the world, and keep Hindustan within the 
area of His own favour and the sphere of integrity, He had 
removed Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, in his youth, from Turk- 
istan, and, on account of the domination of the Mughals in 
that country, had severed him from his family and kinsmen, 
and from among his tribes and people, so that they brought 
him to Baghdad 8 . The Khwaiah. Jamal-ud-Din, of Ba$rah 

Khan’s name, before he received that title, was Ghiyas-ud-Din f Balban. See 
Thomas : Pathan Kings, page 124. 

6 There is not a word about “ Khakans ” of the Ilbari either in the MS, 

copies of the text or the Calcutta Printed Text, as in Elliot: India, vol. li. 
page 360. The word is The renown of the “renowned” Khans above 

mentioned is not recorded in history I believe. It is somewhat remarkable 
that Shams-ud-Dfn. and his three slaves— Ulugh Khan, his brother, and their 
cousin — should have been all of the same tribe, as I have before noticed. In 
one copy of the text only, the name of the tribe is written J?Jt — Ilbarrt, It 
is also strange that the name of Ulugh Khan’s father is not mentioned. 

• Several copies of the text have “ Sultan ** instead of Ulugh Khan-i- 
A’gam, but the former may be attributed to over-zealous copyists. 

7 This name is written m several ways, but the majority of copies have 
—Abar, with the vowel points, some have *i\ — Ayah, one *>\ — Abah, one 51 
— Ayyah, and some leave it out altogether. 

8 Some copies have “and from thence into Gujarat, ” but this does not 

occur in the oldest copies. Abu-’Abd-ullah, Muhammad, of Tanjirs, other- 
wise, the son of Batujah, in his Travels, gives the following account of Ulugh 
Khan, \ quote the translation by Lee. “This man’s name was originally 
Balaban [ft?dban]; his character had been just, discriminating, and mild : he 
filled the oftW of Nawab [Nawwab] of India, under Nasir Oddfn [NSfir-nd- 
Dfn], for twenty years : he also reigned twenty years. . . . When a child 

he lived at Bokhara in the possession of one of its inhabitants, and was a little 
despicable ill-ipoking wretch. Upon a time, a certain Fakeer saw him there, 
and said, 4 Yoii little Turk ! * which is considered by them as a very reproachful 
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—on whom be peace! — who was noted for his piety, 
honesty, resolution of purpose, and conscientiousness, 
purchased him, and used to foster him in the hall of his 
kindness like a son. As the signs of integrity and sagacity 
were clear and manifest upon his sacred brow, he [the 
Khwajah] was wont to look upon him with the eye of 
benevolence, and regard him with special esteem ; and, in 
the year 630 H., he brought Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam to the 
capital city of Dihlf, at which time the throne of sovereignty 
was adorned with the sublime majesty of the august Sultan, 
Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish — May he rest in peace ! — and 
brought, along with him, several other Turks, to the 
presence of the Sultan. 

When the sacred look of that august monarch fell upon 
Ulugh, Khan-i-A’zam. under the auspices of his dignity 
and sagacity, the whole of those Turks were disposed of, 
and he was honoured with an office before the throne 9 . 
As the lustre of felicity and the effulgence of prosperity 

term. The reply was : “I am here, good Sir! ” This surprised 'the Fakeer, 
who said to him, * Go and bring me one of those pomegranates,’ pointing to 
some which had been exposed for sale m the street. The urchin replied, ‘Yes, 
Sir;’ and immediately, taking out all the money he had, went and bought 
the pomegranate. When the Fakeer received it, he said to Balaban, ‘ We 
give you the kingdom of India.’ Upon which the boy kissed his own hand, 
and said, * I have accepted of it, and am quite satisfied.’ 

“ It happened, about this time, that the Sultan Shams Oddin sent a mer- 
chant to purchase slaves from Bokhara and Samarkand. He accordingly 
bought a hundred, and Balaban was among them. When these Mamluks 
were brought before the Sultan, they all pleased him except Balaban , and him 
he rejected , on account of his despicable appearance. Upon this, Balaban said to 
the Emperor, • ‘ Lord of the world ! why have you bought all these slaves ? ’ 
The Emperor smiled, and said, ‘For my own sake, no doubt.’ The slave 
replied, ‘Buy me then, for God’s sake.’ ‘ I will,’ said he. He then accepted 
him, and placed him among the rest ; but, on account of the badness of his 
appearance, gave him a situation among the cup-bearers ” ! ! 

Ulugh Khan has the reputation of having been a very^fine man. 

The traveller appears to have mixed up an anecdote respecting the Ata-Bak, 
Ilatt-giz, of ’Ira^t and A?arbaijan, and that related of Shams-ud-Din, I-yal- 
timish, by our author [page 600], into one delightful jumble. 

There is a great deal more of such like nonsense as this, but the translator 
mentions Firishtah, and quotes him— his text: not a translation- showing that, 
according to the crude idea of the writer, he considers the name Balban to be 
that of a Turkish tribe because several persons, so named, occur in F irishtah’s 
history. After the same fashion I-bak would be the name of a Turkish tribe 
pftrh&ps. See also note 8 , page 678. 

* ELLIOT: “When the monarch observed him he bought all the lot of Turks 
and appointed them to attend befoie his throne I ” 
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shone upon his brow, the Sultan made him his IQ^ah-dir 1 
[personal attendant] as if he had placed the falcon of 
dominion and power upon his sacred wrist ; and, in fact, 
this took place in order, that, in the reign of his children, 
Ulugh Khan-i-Azam should restrain the enemies of the 
realm from violence and bar their ambition, and so it turned 
out to the end that the glory of the Shams! sovereignty 
might shine forth from the horizon of good fortune. Ulugh 
Khan-i-A’zam continued to serve in that office ; and, by 
the will of heaven, he found his brother [the future] Kasl|lt 
Khan, the Amir-i-Hajib, again, and greatly rejoiced at his 
re-appearance, and acquired strength therefrom. 

When the throne of empire devolved upon Sulftan Rukn- 
ud-D!n, Firuz Shah, Ulugh Khan went out of the capital along 
with the Turks when they left it, and proceeded towards [up- 
per ?] Hindustan 2 , and, when they were brought back, he 
returned likewise, in their army, and was imprisoned for a 
short time, and disappointment overspread his sacred face. 
The purpose, in that incident, may have been — God knows! 
— that he might realize the measure of misery of the grief- 
stricken, so that, when he attained the felicity of dominion, 
he might have compassion upon such persons, and give 
thanks for the blessing of power. 


1 Kh asah-bardar is the name formerly applied to a soldier whose arms were 
furnished by his master, and, in more recent times, applied to the bearer 
of the betel box ; but we are not to suppose that Suljan I-yal-timigh was so 
much of a Hindu as to chew pan supari. The word above used seems to 
signify a page, henchman, or personal attendant, perhaps a falconer. 

The Tabafcat-i-Akban states that Ulugh Khan was the slave and damad — 
son-in-law, and sometimes, but rarely, used for the husband of the sovereign’s 
sister— of I-yal-timish, and Firightah, of course, agrees. But where is there the 
least authority whatever for such a statement ? Our author was not likely to con- 
ceal such a matter as this, tending to the glorification of his patron. To judge 
from the fact of his dhusing himself to be proclaimed Sultan [see page 661], 
the lenient manner in which he was treated after such continual and repeated 
misconduct, and an elephant having been assigned him, Balban-i-Kasfclu 
is more likely to have been related by marriage to I-yal-timigh than Balban-i- 
Ulugh Khan. Fancy Ibn-Bajtujah’s “little despicable ill-looking wretch” his 
master’s son-in-law ! I-yal-timigh died only about two years after the future 
Ulugh Khan’s purchase, but Kaghlu Khan was purchased in 624 H. 

* This refers to the affair which culminated at Tara’in in 634. See 
page 638. 
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Anecdote. 

They have related that there was a monarch at the acme 
of felicity and the zenith of dominion. He had a son of 
extreme beauty and sagacity, merit and innocence. That 
monarch commanded, so that wherever wise, intelligent, 
learned, and accomplished persons were [to be found], 
they got them together for the purpose of instructing that 
son ; and one of those accomplished men, who was superior 
to the others, and excelled the rest in a variety of wisdom, 
knowledge, and learning, and various arts and sciences, 
was selected by the monarch, and placed in charge of the 
education of that light of his eyes, his son. 

The king commanded, saying : “ It is necessary that this 
son of mine should acquire instruction in, and information 
respecting, the theory of the truths of religion, and thorough 
knowledge of the difficulties of power, the subtile distinc- 
tions of knowledge, the treasuring up of information, the 
conditions of government, the institutions of prosperity, 
the ways of fostering subjects, and the laws respecting the 
dispensation of justice, and that he should be acquainted 
with the contingencies and complications of them all.” 

That learned man placed the face of acceptance to the 
ground of service, and occupied himself in his task. When 
the prescribed period of the youth's education terminated, 
and the seeds of instruction came up, and the honorary 
robe of erudition became fitted to the person, and that son, 
the one fruit of the king’s tree, became embellished in all 
accomplishments, they made known to the monarch the 
matter of his son’s perfect acquirements. He commanded, 
saying: “It is necessary that the preceptdr should be 
present in the audience-hall of sovereignty to-morrow at 
morning dawn ; and let the prince also be brought thither, 
in order that the divers pearls of learning, which he has 
acquired, he may string upon the thread of demonstration, 
so that gentle and simple — high and low — may become 
enlightened and cognizant of the perfect knowledge, the 
elegance of attainments, the realities of capacity, and 
performances of penetration of my son.” 

On this command being issued, the preceptor solicited 
three days* delay from the monarch ; and, on his request 
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being granted, the preceptor, early in the morning of the 
[next] day, mounted, and brought forth the young prince 
from the city for the purpose of taking a ramble. After 
they had passed beyond the habitations, the preceptor 
made the prince dismount, and constrained him to walk on 
in front of his [the preceptor’s] horse, and obliged him to 
run along several leagues to keep up with his horse’s 
cantering, in such wise that the delicate person of the 
prince became excessively afflicted from the fatigue of 
walking and running. So he brought him back to the 
city again. 

The second day, the preceptor entered the school-room, 
and commanded the prince, saying : “ Get up, and remain 
standing and, in this way, he kept him standing during 
the whole day, in such wise that the prince’s tender body 
was sorely pained. When the third day came, the pre- 
ceptor entered the school-room, and directed that the place 
should be cleared, tied the hands and feet of the king’s son 
together, and inflicted upon him more than a hundred 
blows with a cane ; and, from the severity of the flogging, 
all the limbs of the young prince’s body, from the number 
of blows, became wounded. He left him thus bound, 
repeated the invocation before flight 8 , and disappeared. 

A number of servants, on becoming aware of the circum- 
stance, liberated the king’s son from his bonds, and sought 
for the preceptor, but could not find him. They made a 
representation to the king, and he directed them to bring 
his son before him ; and, upon every science wherein they 
questioned him, they found him so proficient that “there 
is no exceeding perfection ” fitly described his proficiency. 
The king remarked, saying : “ The preceptor, in teaching 
and instructing, and making his pupil perfect, has, by the 
grace of Almighty God, not neglected the least thing. It 
would be well to know the cause of these cuts and hurts, 
and what was the reason of his flight” 

He commanded, so that they used their utmost endea- 
vours in seeking the preceptor ; and, after a considerable 
time, and at a distant period, they again found him, and 
brought hirf into the monarch’s presence. He showed 
the preceptqfr great reverence and honour, and inquired of 

* A player or invocation according to Musalman custom. 
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him the motive of the severe flogging, and compelling the 
young prince to run on foot on the first day, making him 
stand all the second day, the reason of leaving him bound, 
and the cause of his own disappearance, on the third. The 
preceptor, bowing the head of service to the ground of 
representation, replied : “ May the king’s felicity continue ! 
It will be manifest to the sublime mind, that it behoveth 
the possessor of dominion to understand the condition of 
those persons who are objects of commendation and 
approval, and likewise the state of those individuals who 
are the objects of indignation and reprehension, so that 
whatever he may command in such circumstances may be 
fitting ; and, in no manner whatsoever, either in pleasure 
or displeasure, may he deviate from the bounds of modera- 
tion. Your slave was desirous of making the prince 
acquainted with the condition of the oppressed, the captive, 
and of the numbers who have to run before [his] horse, of 
the people who may have to remain standing [before him], 
and of the state of those persons who may have become 
deserving of condign punishment, or of being made public 
examples of, so that, when exercising his royal wrath, he 
may conceive what measure of distress and pain their hearts 
arid bodies suffer, and that, when he should have endured 
somewhat of such severities, whatsoever he may direct as 
regards punishment, running, or standing, he may do so in 
proportion to their powers of endurance and strength. The 
reason, moreover of my flight and disappearance was 
apprehension, since the noble person and delicate frame of 
the prince had sustained affliction, lest parental affection 
should have induced the king, in requital of such act on 
the part of his humble servant, to have censured him, 
whereby all his pains and labours would have been thrown 
away.” 

This anecdote was applicable to the case of Ulugh Khan- 
I-A’gam in the amount of trouble that befell him in being 
brought back again to the capital among the Turks 4 , in 
order that, when he attained unto power, and became 
Lieutenant of the kingdom 6 , he might be cognizant of the 

* It would be interesting to know why he was treated in this manner, but 
the reason does not transpire. 

1 The word us»ed in one of the best and oldest copies of the text is 
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condition of the broken and oppressed. May Almighty 
God cause justice and beneficence to be the associate of 
ail his acts and proceedings ! 

We have returned to the subject of the narration of this 
history. 

When the sovereignty devolved upon Sultan Ra^iyyat, 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam was, as before, Kha?ah-dar. until 
good fortune came to his aid, and he became Amir-i-Shikar 
[Chief Huntsman]. The ball of fate was saying : “ a world 
will be the quarry of his power, and a universe the prey of 
his authority,” hence the first of his offices was that of the 
Chief Huntsmanship. When he had filled that office some 
time, and had done approved service, suddenly, the sun of 
the Raziyyat dynasty came to its setting, and the luminary 
of the Mu’izzi sovereignty arose, and the Ulugjh Khani 
prosperity began to increase. As in the duties of Chief 
Huntsman he had filled that office well, and done ap- 
proved service, he became Amir-i-Akhur, and the horses 
of state and of sovereignty came under the bridle of his 
possession. When Malik Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar, the Suff, 
was made Amir-i-Hajib, he, having a parental affection 
towards Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, showed a sincere regard for 
his welfare, and raised Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam to a still 
higher degree. The fief 8 of Riwap was entrusted to his 
charge ; and, when he proceeded to that part, he thoroughly 
chastized the independent [Hindu] tribes of the Koh-payah 7 
by the power of his valour, and reduced those tracts under 
his jurisdiction. 

When the Mu’izzi sovereignty began to totter, and the 
Maliks, in concert together, appeared before the gate of the 
city [of Dibit], and the whole of the Amirs and Maliks 

as above, and another has X-UL. but, if I left out the word — 

deputy or lieutenant — the sense would be materially changed, and it would be M in 
order that when he attained unto power and sovereignty” &c., — but this is not 
meant by our author — and it might then naturally be supposed, by a reader, that 
this history was written during Balban’s reign, if one solitary passage were 
sufficient to prove it, contrary to scores of others. See note page 797. 

• Not “ lands it was an extensive and important tract of country, as the 
context shows. 

7 In Elliot, page 362, the words are rendered “hill chiefs , 99 

but in several other places the word is not translated at all, and “ the MAwahs ” 
are introduced as if the word was a proper name. The Koh-payah is a tract 
repeatedly mentioned, the literal meaning of which is “hill skirt” 
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conspired among themselves, Ulugh Khan-i-A'zam — May 
his power be perpetuated 8 ! — who was feudatory of Riwap, 
in concert with other Maliks 9 and Amirs, displayed so much 
sagacity in ascertaining the aims and intentionsof the Maliks, 
that among the whole of them — Turk or Tajzik, not one 
attained to the hundredth part thereof ; and the whole [of 
them] admitted his firmness, heroism, intrepidity, and 
enterprise to be greater than that of all the Maliks and 
Amirs of that period. On the city being taken, the fief of 
Hansi was made over to his charge, 1 and, on that territory 
coming under his control, he turned his attention to its cul- 
tivation and improvement; and the people, from the effects 
of his justice and conspicuous liberality, became contented 
and prosperous. 

Ulu gh Kh an's affairs became so flourishing, 9 that the whole 
of the Maliks and Amirs began to be jealous at the freshness 
of his good fortune, and envy’s disquieting thorn began to 
prick their minds, but, as Almighty God had willed that he 
should be greater than the whole [of them], by how much 
the more the fire of their envy increased, by so much the 
more did the incense of his prosperity, within the censer 
of time, diffuse additional perfume : “ They endeavour 
to extinguish the light of God with [the breath of] their 
mouths, but God rejects aught but the perfection of his 
light.” — May Almighty God prolong his office of power, 


* The Printed Text, and two MS. copies — modem ones— but neither of them 
the I. O. L. MS., No. 1952, nor the R. A. S. MS., have “the Sultan — May 
his dominion and sovereignty continue !— who was feudatory of Riwari,” &c., 
which convinces Mr. Dowson [Elliot : vol. li. page 362] “that this part of 
the work was written in the reign of Balban.” The majority of copies, how- 
ever, including the oldest, have as rendered above. See note S next page. 

9 The word “ Maliks,” here, does not signify princes any more than it does 
kings : it refers to those persons, with a single exception, slaves, mentioned in 
this Section. Compare Elliot here. 

1 In a few copies “ to the charge of his retainers.” 

* Here is a good proof of how the Calcutta Printed Text— the “official Text” 
—has been “revised” before printing. It has, whilst referring to Ulugh 
Shan the whole time — J i&Jj* j — thus turning him into a 
Sultan, a quarter of a century too soon. All the best copies have the name 
of Ulugh Khan, where Sultan has been inserted in the Printed Text, or 
Ulugh Shun!, which latter mode of writing makes it “ the prosperity of the 
Ulugh Sh£n! affairs,” whilst the first would be " the prosperity of the Ulugh 
Shin affairs.” In two modem copies of the text, the word jlLL# has been 
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and make this servant of the state, Minhaj-i-Saraj, who is 
the author of this TabaicAT, feel due gratitude towards him, 
for his abundant benefactions combined with respect, for, 
should a thousand sections of paper be filled with closely 
written encomiums on his admirable qualities and inesti- 
mable virtues, it would be but as a drop in the vast ocean, 
and not even a single particle from out of the fragrance 
from the paradise-like flower garden [thereof] would have 
affected the smelling sense of hearer or reader ; and, 
should a hundred thousand such-like effusions be composed, 
out of gratitude for the princely countenance of this 
great lord, at the foot-step of the exalted throne of the 
king of the sovereigns of the face of the earth — May God 
perpetuate his dominion and sovereignty ! — towards this 
servant, in the entrusting of offices, the bestowal of appoint- 
ments, arid abundant benefactions, together with honour 
and reverence, which he still continues to bestow, even yet, 
the debts of gratitude will be due to him, in return for 
those benefits, by this servant, by his children, and by his 
family. May the Almighty God long preserve his high 
majesty, the Sultan of the Sultans of the universe, NAsir- 
ud-DunyA wa ud-DIn, AbC-l-Muzaffar-i-MahmOd 
Shah, in the pomp of power, decked in the jewels of submis- 
sion, and adorned with the garment of the services of that 
KhAkAn-i-Mu’azzam, the Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, to the 
utmost bounds of possibility in the revolution of time,* for 
the sake of Muhammad and the whole of his posterity ! * 
We have returned to the subject of this history. , 

This frail one, in the year 640 H., chanced tQ undertake 
a journey to Lakhanawati. On this journey he continued 
two years with his family and dependents. Trustworthy 

* But two copies have the correct word here, which is — celestial— all 

the rest have the adjective derived from isiL — Malik, or Mulk. 

4 Had those, who looked upon the imperfect passages in the Printed Text 
for “ proofs ” that this account of Ulugh Khan was written in his reign, read 
or translated this passage, where “ The author continues m a high strain of 
benediction and eulogy f they would have found undoubted proof that Ulugh 
Khan was not king when this was written. He was, however, father-in law 
to the Sul££n and his Deputy or Lieutenant, in fact, his master, and possessed 
all the power, and N£$ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, was a mere puppet It is 
somewhat strange that there is not the most remote allusion to Ulugh Kh&n*s 
having been manumitted throughout this work. It seems scarcely possible 
that he was still a slave. 
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persons have related on this wis6, that, in the year 642 h. 5 , 
the ^lOiakan-i.Mu'az^am, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam fl , became 
Amir-i-Hajibin the illustrious capital, Dihli, when the august 
standards — may victory and success expand them ! — moved 
out of Dihli, into the Do-ab of the J un and Gang, and when 
he gave the rebels of Jarali and Datoli 7 , and other indepen- 
dent [Hindu] tribes, a thorough chastisement, and carried 
on holy war, as by the faith enjoined, and the roads in the 
adjacent parts of that territory were cleared of the violence 
of the contumacious 8 . The author of this work [at this 
time], in conformity with the sublime commands, in com- 
pany with Malik lzz-ud-Din, Tughril-i-Tughan Khan, 
returned from Lakhanawati again with his family and 
dependents, and arrived at the capital, Dihli, in the year 
643 H.® 

In this same year, Mangutah 1 the accursed, who was 
one of the Mughal leaders, and of the Maliks of Turkistan, 
led an army from the borders of Tae-kan* and Kunduz, 
into the territories of Sind, and invested the fortress of 
Pghcfoah, which is one of the famous strongholds of the 
country of Sind, and of the territory 3 of Man§urah. Within 

« The Calcutta Printed Text has 642 H.; and 641 h., as in Elliot, is 
incorrect. See page 664, and note 8 . 

6 He is thus styled, except at page 810, throughout the remainder of this 
work, but I shall, for simplicity’s sake, merely style him as previously, Ulugh 
Khan-i-A’gam. 

7 Every copy of the text has J\j* as above with very trifling differences, and 
the oldest and best copies have also as above, but some have Jys which 
seems intended' for the same, but the copyists have put the points under and 
made the letter ^ instead of uj and a few have no points at all. I fail to recog- 
nize these places. There is a JurowlT in Lat. 28° 17', Long. 78° 17', in the 
Survey Map, and a place named Atrowli, in Lat. 28° Long. 78° 20'. 

8 This is not mentioned under the reign. See page 663, and note ®. 

8 See page 667, and 735. 

1 In some few copies Manguli, which is not correct. In Elliot, vol. ii. 
page 363, Mr. Dowson makes Mangu Shan of him, although his name is 
given correctly in the text. The Great Sh^n, Mangu l£a’an, was never east of 
the Indus in his life. 

s Two of the three oldest copies have — Tal-fcan — here, the third oldest 

and others oteJU* — Tal-fcan, and u U i U» — Tae-fcan, and some have no points to 
the third letter, hence it may be read Tae-Van or Taiwan. The place intended 
is that east of “ Jfunduz,” and is correctly Tae-^an as distinct from Tal-fcan of 
Tukharistan. I shall have to refer again to these places in the last Section, as 
they are very liable to be mistaken one for the other. 

* The word ^ does not mean “equal to.” The Printed Text is quite 
correct here, and “the words” are “as precise” as they are anywhere through** 

3 F 
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that fortress a Khwaiah Sarae [Eunuch], one of the servants 
of Malik Taj-ud-Din, AbQ-Bikr, son of [the late] Malik 
’Izz-ud-Din, Kabir Khan. Ayaz-i-Hazar-Mardah, named 
Mukhlis-ud-Din, was the Kotwal-Bak [Seneschal], and a 
slaveof Kabir Khan. Ak-Sunkar, by name, was the Amir-i- 
Dad [Lord Justiciary]. 

When intimation of this irruption reached the capital, 
Malik Ulugh Khan 4 represented it* for the sublime con- 
sideration, and caused an army to be organized for the 
purpose of repelling the Mughals. While every one of the 
[other] Amirs and Maliks* was showing indecision about this 
undertaking, Ulugh Khan-i-A'zam showed determination in 
carrying it out ; and, when the royal standards moved for- 

out that work. See Elliot : vol. ii. page 363. The very same word, at 
page 303 of that work, is rendered “lands.” 

Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Kabir Khan-i-Avaz. and his son Taj-ud-Din, Abu-Bikr, 
are both mentioned at page 727, and there it is stated that, when the Mughals 
under the Nu-tn, Mangutah, turned their faces towards Lohor, Kabir Kh an-i- 
Ayaz, who was feudatory of Multan, assumed sovereignty, and soon after, in 
639 H., died. The death of his son is also recorded, but nothing whatever 
respecting this attack upon Ughohah, which must have happened after the 
son’s death, the date of which is not given. 

There is an excellent specimen of the lamentable errors that may be caused 
thiough not knowing when and where the tzdfat — so “ #«- Persian,” and “never 
used to signify son of” according to Mr. Blochmann [See Appendix C., xvii., 
and his “ Bengal Contributions part lii. page 138], and which ‘ ‘ is restricted to 
poetry , and does not occur in prose” —ought to be used, in the extract from our 
author’s work given in Elliot The following is the rendering of this passage 
in that work, vol. 11 page 363. “ He laid siege to Uch, one of the most 

renowned fortresses of Sindh, and equal to Mansura. There was a eunuch in 
(command of) the fort who belonged to the household of Tajil-d-din. Abtl 
Bakr-Kabir Khdn Aksunkar was chief justice , and Mukhhsu -d-dln was 
kotwal.” This last rendering is well worthy Mr. Blochmann’s attention. 

, Here we have Taj-ud-Din, Abu-Bikr’s title and name separated into two 
parts , then his name is given to his father , Kabir Khan, and the father's name 
and title , and his son's name also , are all given to Kabir Khan’s SLAVE whose 
name was Ajc-Sunkar. I need but add that, in this instance, the Calcutta 
** official ” Text is perfectly correct with the exception of not having all the 
father’s names and titles recorded as above : had they all been contained in 
it, what a number might not have been heaped upon the slave ! Kabir Khan’s 
titles, and his son’s will be found at pages 724—727. 

4 He is thus styled in the text, but did not receive the title of Ulugfe gfcSn 
until many years after— in 664 H. At this period he was Malik GhiySff-ud- 
Dfn, Balban, only. 

* Not “his views.” He brought it to the Sudan’s notice by virtue of the 
office he held. He was the cause of an army’s being got ready. See page 667 
and note 4 . 

• See note page 807. 
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Ward towards that [threatened] quarter, Ulugh Khan-i- 
A’gam — Be his power prolonged! — despatched guides in 
advance on the line of route, so that [the troops] used to 
get over the marches with rapidity. s He was wont to repre- 
sent to the troops that the [next] halting-ground would be 
about eight kurok 1 off, and [consequently] about twelve 
kuroh y and even more than that they used to march, until 
the forces reached the banks of the Blah, and passed over 
that river, and he conducted them to the banks of the river 
Rawah [Raw!] of Lohor 8 . 

In this manner used he to show such-like determination 
on this expedition, and such lion-heartedness, and was 
wont to stimulate the Sultan and Maliks to repel the infidel 
Mughals, until Monday, the 25 th of the month of Sha’ban, 
643 H., when intimation reached the royal camp that the 
army of infidel Mughals had raised the investment of the 
fortress of Uchchah. The cause of it was, that, on reach- 
ing the vicinity of the river Blah, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam 
appointed couriers, and directed so that they wrote letters 
from the sublime presence to the garrison of the fort of 
U chch ah, and announced to them the approach of the 
royal standards, the vast numbers of the array and ele- 
phants, the host of cavalry with the army, and the courage 
of the soldiery in attendance at the august stirrup, and 
despatched them towards the fortress of Uchchah. A 
division from the army was moved on in front, to act as a 
reconnoitring force and advance guard. 

When the couriers reached the vicinity of U chch ah. a 
few of these letters fell into the hands of the host of the # 
accursed, and some reached the people of the fortress. On 
the drum of joy being beaten in the fort, and the subject of 
the letters, the advance of the victorious army, and 
approach of the royal standards, becoming manifest to the 

7 His object, in making the troops believe that the marches were much 
shorter than they were in icahty, can be easily seen through, but compare 
Elliot, vol. ii. page 363. 

* There is nothing in the text about “ reaching Lahore it is the Rawah 
[in some, Raw!] 0 / Lohor.' See also page 726, and page 792. 

As the Blah and Raw! then flowed, before the Sutlaj ran in its present bed, 
the Dilh! forces would have been in a position to threaten the Mughal line of 
retreat, as stated farther on, and would have marched down the Do-abah and 
reached O chch ah without having any other river to cross. See the note on 
the Lost River or Hakfa, and the changes in the beds of the Panjab rivers. 

3 F 2 
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accursed Mangutah, and the cavalry of the advance guard 
approaching the banks of the river Blah of Lohor, near to 
the frontiers of the territory of Sind, fear and terror becamp 
manifest in the heart and spirit of the Mughal [leader], and 
the favour of the Creator became a helper * [of the Dihlt 
army]. 

Trustworthy persons have related on this wise, that, when 
Mangutah became aware of the advance of the army of 
Islam, and approach of the royal standards, and that the 
army moved towards the river Biah, near the skirts of the 
mountains, and from thence, in the same manner, was 
marching along the banks of that river, he made inquiry of 
some persons 1 what might be the reason of the deviation 
of the army of Islam towards the skirts of the hills, because 
that was a longer route, while that by way of Sursuti and 
Marut 2 was near. They replied that, on account of the 
number of islands on the banks of the river*, there might 

9 See under the reign of Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, page 667, 

J Not * prisoners ” necessarily. 

* Compare Elliot, tol. ii. page 364, where Marut is supposed to be 
intended for Mirat. It is the same place as mentioned at page 350 of the 
same volume, where the same error is made. See also page 688. 

Marut is a well known place. It is a small town with a bastioned wall, in 
the direct route from Dihlt to Bahawal-pur and Uchchah, and to Bahawal-pur 
and Multan. It is only about five degrees west of “ Mirat,” if that east of Dihli 
is referred to. Bahawal-pur is, comparatively, quite a modem town. The 
Mughals seem to have been pretty well acquainted with the geography of 
these parts. 

3 Sic in MSS. Long narrow banks of sand, probably extending in some 
places for several miles, and, sometimes, of some height, are doubtless meant 
here, such as are formed after the annual inundations, with water, some- 
times of considerable depth, between. These would have caused great obstruc- 
tions, and have taken much time to cross, and, therefore, the forces of Dihlt kept 
farther north, and made their march a flank movement at the same time, which 
may have been the original intention. In what direction they went may be 
seen farther on. 

The above passage, as rendered in Elliot, is quoted by the writer of an 
interesting article in one of the numbers of the Calcutta Review for 1874, 
entitled “The Lost River of the Indian Desert,” to prove his theory 
respecting it ; but the passage in question is not correct in the Calcutta 
Printed Text, neither is it quite correctly rendered in the translation referred 1 
to. The word in the printed text which is supposed to mean “fissures* 
[plural], namely,* is but part of the word signifying islands, &c.; and, 
moreover, the writer in the Calcutta Review does not quote Elliot correctly* 
He says, “It is stated m the Tabakat-i-Nasiri that when Uchh was besieged 
by the Mughals in 643 H. (A.D. 1245) the army sent to its relief was unable to 
march by Sarsuti and Marot, in consequence of the drought on the banks 
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not be a road for the army of Islam. Mangutah remarked : 
u This is a vast army: we have not the power to resist it: 
it is necessary to retire ; ” and fear overcame him and his 
army lest, if they remained longer, their line of retreat 
should be cut off 4 . Their army was formed into three divi- 
sions, and routed, they fled, and numerous captives, both 
Musalman and Hindu, obtained their liberty [in conse- 
quence]. The instrument of that success was the vigour, 
the military talent, intrepidity, and zeal of Ulugh Khan-i- 
A’gam*, for, had he not shown such lion-heartedness and 
heroism, such a success would not have resulted. Almighty 
God of His favour and beneficence have him in His 
keeping ! 

After such a success came to pass, Ulugh Khan-i-A'zam 
represented that it was advisable that the royal forces 
should move towards the river Sudharah, in order that their 
strength, their number, valour, and energy might be esta- 
blished in the hearts and minds of the enemy, and, accord- 
ing to that counsel, the army marched to the banks of the 

of the river.” Neither is drought nor inability to march mentioned in our 
author's text, and, even m the passage m Ellioi, theie is not a word about 
drought. 

The lower part of the course of the present Gliarah, which formed, or close 
to which lay, at the period in question, the bed of the Blah, before they flowed 
in the same channel, had low banks of soft alluvial earth which were over- 
flowed to the extent of several miles on occasion of the slightest swell. 

I shall probably have to refer to this article on the lt Lost River ” again 
when I come to the account of the investment of Uchchah m the next Section. 
The mention of this lost river is by no means new : a great deal respecting it is 
contained in a geographical work in Persian, wntten 111 the last century from 
a personal survey, and to which excellent work I have often referred in 
these notes. 

4 Compare this passage in Elliot. 

* Our author had forgotten, probably, that he had just before attributed this 
favourable upshot of the affair to Divine aid, and forgets to mention, here, the 
wide spread disaffection, at this very time, in 'Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah's 
army. See page 668. 

I think it is rather doubtful, from our author's own words, in his previous 
accounts of this reign, whether Ulugh Khan possessed such power at this time. 
As Amir-i-Hajib, no .doubt it was very considerable, but there were a great 
number of powerful Maliks living at this period, who brought about the 
dethronement of 'Ala-ud-Dm, Mas’ud Shah, and set up his uncle, Nafir-ud- 
Din, Mahmud Shah. Our author does not mention Ulugh Johan's having 
had anything in particular to do with that matter, and would scarcely have 
omitted to mention it, had he been the instrument of the latter’s accession to 
the throne. 
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river Suejharah 8 , until, on the 27th of the month of Sha^ 
wal, 643 H., the army set out from the banks of the S% 4 r 
harah on its return to the capital, Dihli, which was reached 
on Monday, the 12th of the month of Zf-Hijjah, of the 
same year. 

During this short time, the disposition of Sulfan *Ala-ud~ 
Din, Mas’ud Shah, received a change towards the Maliks ; 
and, for the greater part of that [time] that he was wont to 
be invisible to the army, malignity had become established 
in his mind. The whole of the Maliks, in league together, 
wrote secretly and surreptitiously, and tendered their allegi- 
ance to Sultan T Na$ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, and besought 
him to put his august standards in motion [towards the 
capital], for the purpose of assuming the sovereignty. On 
Sunday, the 23rd of the month of Muharram 8 , 644 H., he 
reached the capital accordingly, and ascended the throne 
of sovereignty — May he be preserved for many years ! 

Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam 9 represented [to the new Sultan] 
w Since the Khutbah and coin of the kingdom are adorned 
with the august Na§iri name, and, in the past year, the 
army of the accursed [Mughals], having fled before the 
forces of Islam, are gone towards the upper country, it 
may be advisable that the royal forces should march to- 
wards the upper [parts] l .” In accordance with this expe- 
dient counsel 2 , the expedition to the upper parts was deter- 
mined upon ; and, on Monday, the 1st of the month of 
Rajab, 644 H., the sublime standards moved out of the 
capital ; and Ulugh, Khan-i-A’zam, in using celerity and 
getting over the stages, continued to strive, 3 until the banks 
of the river Sudharah were reached. Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, 

6 This movement is not mentioned at all under the reign. See page 668, 
and page 678, and note *. Our author seems to have confused his state- 
ments here. 

7 That is, who became Sultan subsequently. He was simply Malik Na§ir- 
ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, at this time. 

8 The same day on which ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, was seized and 
imprisoned. 

9 What office Ulugh Khan held, after the accession of the new Sultan, is 
not mentioned, but we may assume that he was confirmed in his former office 
of Amir-i-ldajib. 

1 Compare Elliot here. 

3 The R. A. S. MS. is defective from this word, to the words ** sacred 
knot,” page 820. 

3 The Calcutta Printed Text is defective here. 
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w*fth the Maliks 4 * and Amtrs of Islam [with their Contin- 
gents], separated from the army on an expedition to the 
jQd Hills in order to wreak vengeance on the Ranah of 
those Hills, who, in the previous year, had acted as guide 
to the Mughal army 6 * . 

With that object they pushed onwards, and the Jud Hills 
and parts adjacent to the river Jilam* [Jhilam] they as- 
sailed ; and the army of Islam carried its incursions, and 
ravaged [the country], as far as the banks of the river Sind, 
and despoiled Jas-Pal, Sihra [or Sehra], and the whole of 
his tribes r . The Musalman force was taken over the river 
Jilam [Jhilam], and carried its ravages as far as the banks 
of the river Sind, in such wise, that all women, families, and 
dependents of the infidels who were in those parts, took to 
flight, and a body [of men] from the army of the infidel 
Mughals came to 8 the ferries of the Jilam [Jhilam], and 
beheld the lines of the Musalman troops serving under 
Ulugh Khan-i-Azam. and fear fell upon their hearts, at 
the number of troops composing his army, the number of 
cavalry in defensive armour, and the abundance of arms, 
and war material ; and they wondered greatly, and great 
terror took possession of that gathering. That vigour, 
military organization, and overthrowing of enemies, in the 
assault of mountain heights, the gorges of mountain passes, 
and of ravines, the capturing of strong places and forts 9 , 
and penetrating of forests, which Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam dis- 
played, cannot be contained within the area of recital, and 
the fame of that holy warfare extended as far as the land 
of Turkistan. 

In this tract 1 , as there were neither fields nor tillage, 
supplies were not to be obtained, and, of necessity, Ulugh 

4 Maliks and Amirs are not necessanly “generals'* 

# This plainly indicates that the Mughals came through the wSind-Sagar 

Doabah, and accounts for the flank march of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Dln, Mas* Ltd 
Shah’s army. * 

• Around Nandanah, and the territory of the Khokhar tribe. See under 
the reign, page 678. 

1 Many copies of the text are defective here. 

* Compare Elliot also. The Mughals would have scarcely “ crossed over 
the Jailam ” [Jhilam ?] the same side as the Dihli army was, when they were 
so terrified at Ulugh Khan’s host, unless they wished to become captives. 

* What a pity that our author did not deem it necessary to name some 

of them 1 1 Beyond the Jhilaqi. 
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Khan-i-A'zam was compelled to return again. When lie 
presented himself in the presence of the Court, victorious, 
triumphant, and safe, with the whole of the troops, and the 
Amirs and Maliks who were along with him, the sublime 
standards moved * to return again towards the illustrious 
Capital, Dihli, on Thursday, the 25th of the month of 23 - 
Ka’dah, 644 H. On Thursday, the 2nd of the month of 
Muharram, 645 H., the capital was reached. 

Since, through the firmness of counsel, and the justness 
of determination of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, the army of 
Turkistan and Mughal had beheld those exploits and that 
military organization, during this year, 645 H., not a single 
man, from the parts above 8 , came towards the territoiy of 
Sind. Therefore, in the month of Sha’ban of this same 
year, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam represented for the sublime 
consideration, “ it is advisable, that, during this year, the 
sublime standards should be put in motion for the purpose 
of ravaging and carrying on holy war in the extreme parts 
of the territory of Hindustan 4 , in order that the independent 
[Hindu] tribes, and Raes and Ranahs, who, during the last 
few years, have not been punished, may receive a thorough 
chastisement, that booty may fall into the hands of the 
troops of Islam, and means to repel the infidel Mughals, in 
the shape of wealth, may be amassed.” 

In accordance with that prudent counsel, the august 
standards were put in motion towards Hindustan, and moved 
down the middle of the Do-abah of the Gang and Jun ; 
and, after much fighting with the infidels, the army gained 
possession of the fort of Talsandah 6 . Ulugh, Khan-i-A’zam, 


* The Suljan remained with his camp, and a great portion of his forces, on 
the banks of the Sudharah or Chinab during this raid to the Smd or Indus. 

8 That is from the Sind-Sagar Do-abah, and west of the Indus. It seems 
that the Mughals, previous to this, made almost yearly raids upon the border 
tracts of Sind and Multan. 

4 In the Antarbed Do-ab, E. of Dihli, and in Awadh. 

5 The word Nandanah, contained m the Calcutta Printed Text only, is 
totally incorrect. Nandanah is m the Smd-Sagar Do-abah. The correct 
word is given in a foot-note in the Printed Text, but, in Elliott, the former is 
copied. See foot-note of page 347 to that work also. 

At page 679, under the events of the year 645 h., it is stated to have been 
situated within the limits of 3 £innauj. See note 1 to that page. 

The word is plainly written, in the three best copies of the text, and in two 
others «jaJU and the only variation, in other good copies is *j^ 
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with others of the Maliks of IslSm, and troops, were de- 
spatched to coerce Dalaki of Malakf, and he was a Ranah 
in the vicinity of the river Jun, which is between Kalinjar 
and Karah, whom the Raes of the parts around Kalinjar 
and Maiwah * used not to be able to gain superiority over, 
on account of the number of his dependents and followers, 
the immensity of his wealth, the difficulty of the routes, 
the stability of position, the strength of the narrow, winding, 
defiles, the denseness of numerous forests, and strong 
mountains, places, which had never, at any time, been 
reached by Musalman troops . 6 7 

When Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam reached the locality where 
that Ranah had taken up his position, and the place of 
his abode, he displayed so much perseverance in his own 
defence, and the defence of his family and children, that, 
from the time of early morning until the period of evening 
prayer, he remained ; and, when night came, he repeated 
the invocation of flight, and removed from that place to 
[other] strong positions 8 . When the day broke, the 
troops of Islam entered that place and dwelling of his, and 
[afterwards] pursued him. That accursed one had ascended 
the high mountains, and had withdrawn to a place, to enter 
the narrow defiles of which was impossible without the 
greatest contrivance, and the aid of ropes and ladders 9 . 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam stimulated the Musalman troops to 
holy warfare, and, animated by his entreaties, commands, 
and gestures, they took the place 1 . They captured the 
whole of the Ranah’s family, kinsmen, and children, 
together with cattle, and horses, and captives, In great 
number ; and such an amount of booty fell into the hands 
of the troops of Islam that the conception of the arith- 
metician would be helpless in recounting it. 

6 The Raes ^Kalinjar and Maiwah are not referred to. The text has, as 
rendered above — «,!U , 

7 This shows the fallacy of reading “Chin” instead of Ujjain, referred to 
in note ®, page 517, when the Sultans of Dihll, half a century subsequent to the 
period there mentioned, had not subdued the Hindu rulers of these parts so 
near their very capital. 

* Compare Elliot here, page 366—367, vol. ii. 

* Here the hill tracts extending to the left bank of the Son are evidently 
referred to. 

1 Our author appears not to have known the name of the place in question. 
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On the last day* of the month of ShawwaL 645 H.# 
Ulugh Khan-i-A'zam. with vast booty, rejoined the 
Sultan's camp [at Kafah*]; and, after the festival of the 
A?fea, the sublime standards moved forward to return 
to the capital 4 . An account of the whole of that expe- 
dition and holy warfare is composed [by the author] in 
verse, in a separate book, and that book has been named 
the NAsirI NAmah. On the 24th of the month of Mu- 
harram, 646 H., the capital was reached. 

Subsequently, in the month of Sha’ban, 646 H., the royal 
standards moved towards the upper provinces as far as the 
extreme confines, and the bank of the river Biah, and from 
thence returned again to the capital. 

Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. along with other Maliks under his 
orders, with numerous forces, was appointed to proceed 
towards Rantabhur 6 , and to ravage the Koh-payah of 
Mewat, and the territory of Nahar D!w 8 , who was greatest 
of all the Raes of Hindustan. The whole country, and the 

2 The word used is which does not signify “beginning,” but the 
contrary. 

* There is considerable discrepancy here. Under the events of this year at 
page 68 1, it is said that Karah was reached, by the Sultan, on the 12th of 
Zi-£a’dah— the Td-i-A^ba is on the loth— and that, thirty days previous to 
that date, Ulugh Khan, and other great Maliks associated with him, had been 
despatched on this expedition. 

4 On the march back from Kajah, Malik Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah f the 
Suljan’s brother, who held the fief of Kinnauj, presented himself to the Sultan, 
and the fiefs of Sanbhal and Buda’un were assigned him. The prince, soon 
after, for some reason or other, became frightened or disaffected, and fled 
to Lahor, abandoning his fiefs. I shall have more to say, respecting this 
mysterious matter, in the next Section. The march to the Biah, mentioned a 
few lines under, was evidently connected with his flight in some way ; but, 
strange to say, under the reign it is not mentioned, and an expedition “against 
the infidels of the hills and plains ” is stated to have been undertaken in that 
month and year, and the despatch of forces towards Rantabhur is afterwards 
mentioned. See page 684, and page 793, and note *. See also where Sher 
Khan-i.Sun]jtar is mentioned as having joined Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’ud §hah, at 
page 793, and note 7 . 

4 This stronghold had been taken by I-yal-timish m 623 h., but, after his 
death, the Hindus had closely invested it ; and, m Ra?iyyat’s reign, the 
garrison was withdrawn, and the fort destroyed. See page 642. 

• The Calcutta Printed Text refers its readers to page no— as if this chief 
were one and the same with Gh&har, the Ajar, mentioned at page 691, which 
see. Thomas [PathAn Kings of Dehl f, page 125] also falls into the same 
error. Ulugh Khan did not make war upon Chahir, the Ajar, twice, but 
once. This Nahar Diw is a different person altogether. See pages 824 and 
828, farther on. 
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confines of that territory were ravaged, and a large amount 
Of booty was acquired, and, at the foot of the fort of 
Rantabhiir, on Sunday, the nth 1 * * * * * 7 of the month of gi- 
ljfijjah, 646 H., Malik Baha-ud-Din, I-bak, the Khwaiah f 
attained martyrdom. Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam was engaged 
[at this time] in holy warfare on another side of the fortress, 
and his dependents were [also] occupied in battle and holy 
warfare, and despatched numbers of the infidels to hell. 
Immense booty, and invaluable property was acquired, 
and the Musalman troops were made rich with plunder, 
and returned to the sublime presence. 

In this year, the royal mind evinced a desire to enter 
into a matrimonial alliance with the family of Ulugh 
Khan-i-A’zam 8 , who, every year, in leading the forces, and 
efforts in the service of the sublime Court, continued to 
display praiseworthy proofs, to such degree that no monarch 
has ever had a servant who, having attained the dignity of 
Khan and Malik, possessed a greater soul or more august 
temperament than Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, of honour greater, 
of counsel more prudent, in leading armies more intrepid, 
in overthrowing foes more victorious, more worthy of being 
dignified with the honour of a matrimonial alliance with 
His Majesty, the Sultan-ul-A’zam, Nasir-ud-DunyA wa 
ud-DIn, AbO-l-Muzaffar-i-Mahm0d Shah— whose do- 
minion and sovereignty may God long continue !— rand, by 
virtue of that alliance, labours for the glory of the king- 
dom, and the destruction of enemies in adjacent parts were 
likely to be increased. 

Ulugh, Khan-i-Azam. with due reverence and sub- 
mission to command, complied, and repeated the saying : 
“ The slave and what he possesses is the property of his 
master,” and that union became completed by the sacred 

1 In a few copies, the 15th, but, under the reign, the nth of the month is 

also mentioned. 

• Mr. Dowson, who translates the account of Ulugh Khan in Elliot, 

renders this passage thus : “In the course of this year his majesty was pleased to 

recognize the great ability of his general. He therefore promoted him from the 

rank of Malik, drv.,** and adds m a foot-note, “ Many lines of eulogy are here 

compressed into this short but adequate statement.” This adequate and com- 
pressed statement, as may be seen, leaves out all about the marriage of the 

Suljjan to Ulugh Khan's daughter, m fact, both the following paragraphs 
given above. See also page 685 and note 4 . 
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knot, on Monday, the 20th of the month of Ra^-uk 
Akhir. 647 H., and the verse, “ He hath let loose the two 
seas which meet together ..... Out of them come forth 
pearls and coral V* was made manifest. May the Most 
High God, during the lifetime of the Sultan-i-A’gam, and 
high position of Ulugh Khan-i-Mu’azzam \ continue those[?] 
Princes, in the Shamsl dominion and sovereignty, life-heirs 
of the whole of the monarchs 2 , for the sake of Muham- 
mad and the whole of his house I 
After such a propitious event happened, which must 
have been the result of the felicitous conjunction of the 
stars, the status of Ulugh Khan was raised, from the rank 
of Malik and Amir-i-Hajib, to the dignity and eminent 
position of Khan, and on Tuesday, the 3rd of the month 
of Rajab, 647 H., [a mandate] issued from the sublime 
Court, conferring the Deputy-ship of the kingdom and 
leader-ship of the forces, with the title and name of Ulugh 
Khan* [the Great Lord], upon that incomparable individual 
of august disposition, and, in truth, one might say, “titles 
come down from Heaven;” for, from that day forward, the 
Na§iri rule acquired additional freshness from the zealous 
services, and heroism, of Ulugh Khan. 

On the title of Ulugh Khan being conferred upon him, 
his brother, who was Amir-i-Akhur — that beneficent and 
humane Malik, of pure morals and excellent disposition — 
Saif-ul-Hakk wa ud-Din, Kashi! Khan-i-, I-bak-us-Sultan! 
— on whom be peace !— became Amir-i-Hajib, and Malik 
Taj-ud-Din, Saniar-i-Tez-Khan. at that time, became 
Deputy Amir-i-Hajib, and the Malik- ul-Huj jab 4 [Head of 
the Chamberlains], ’Ala-ud-Din, Ayaz, the Zinjani, became 
the Deputy Waktl-i-Dar [Representative in Dar-bar], who 

* Qur'an i Chap, lv. verses 19—22. Sale’s translation is somewhat 
different : — “He hath let loose the two seas that they meet each another .... 
From them are taken forth unions and lesser pearls.” 

* He makes a distinction here, and Ulugh Khan, who, upon other 
occasions, gets the title of A’^am, receives the lesser title. 

* Such is the original, but it would seem more natural that during the lifetime 
and eminence of Ulugh Khan an heir might be born to the Sultan, and 
the Shams! line be perpetuated. 

* Up to this date his correct title was Malik Qhiyag-ud-Dm, Balban 
only. This our author means, although he styles him by the title he held 
when this work was written. 

* Huijab is the plural of Hajib, and, therefore, there must have been 
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is my son * and the light of my eyes, and adorned with all 
♦laudable qualifications, of whom no stronger encomium is 
needed than that of his loyalty to Ulugh Khan's service, 
and may such augment ! The assignment of these ap- 
pointments took place on Friday, the 6th of the month 
of Rajab, 647 H., and the Deputy Am!r-i-Akhur, Ikh- 
tiyar-ud-Din, Aet-kin, the Long-haired, became Amir-i- 
Akhur. 

Subsequently, on Monday, the 9th of the month of 
Sha’ban. 647 H., # he [Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam] moved from 
the capital [with the troops] for the purpose of [under- 
taking] an expedition against the infidels, and, at the ford 
of the river Jun, the camp was pitched, and they engaged 
in holy warfare and hostilities against the infidels, the 
independent [Hindu] tribes* around, when 7 intelligence 
reached this author, from Khurasan, from his sister, and 
her lonesomeness affected his heart much. He proceeded 
to the camp and waited upon Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, and 
laid the matter before him, who gave him such support 
and showed so much kindness as cannot be recounted, and 
conferred a dress of honour upon this his devoted servant, 
Minhaj-i-Saraj, presented him with a bay horse saddled and 
bridled, a great roll of gold brocade cloth, and the grant of 
a village producing about thirty thousand jltals ; and, up 
to this present date, that grant comes to this sincere votary 
every year. May Almighty God make this the cause of 
the augmentation of Ulugh Khan's dignity and power, 
and make him victorious and triumphant over the enemies 

some difference between the Amir-i-Hajib — Lord Chamberlain— and the 
Malik-ul*Hujjab — Head or Chief of the Chamberlains, or Janitors. Such an 
officer has never before been mentioned in this work. 

5 He may have been our author’s son-in-law, adopted son, or a favourite 
disciple so styled. He would not be styled the Zinjanf— native of Zinjan — 
had he been his son in reality. Jurjani would have been given him here if 
he were. In one of the best copies of the text he is styled I-bak. 

6 Under the reign, our author says “Hindus” merely. The troops moved 
from Dihlf on the 22nd of Shawwal. the Jun was crossed, and the camp 
pitched on the left bank, on Sunday, the 4th of Sha’ban. The infidels must 
have been very close at hand for the troops to be able to undertake operations 
against them immediately they crossed the Jun. 

7 All from this place, to the end of this and the two following paragraphs, 
is left out entirely in Elliot [vol. ii. page 368] as “ matters personal of the 
author,” and page 350 is referred to, where the forty captives are turned into 
“a hundred beasts of burden” &c., noticed at page 686, note L 
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of the faith ! Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam represented the situa- 
tion of this servant of the state, and his anxieties, to His 
Majesty ; and, on Sunday, the 2nd of the month of 
Zl-l^a’dah, 647 H., a command was issued from the sublime 
Court for forty chains of captives 8 , and a hundred ass-loads 
of presents to be transmitted to the sister of the author 
into Khurasan — May the Most High God continue the 
Na$iri dynasty and dominion until the conclusion of time’s 
revolution, for bestowing so many benefits ! 

On Monday, the 29th of the month of Zi-Ka’dah, of this 
same year, the author proceeded on a journey from the 
capital to Multan 9 for the purpose of despatching the gifts 
to Khurasan. On the road, on reaching every town, city, 
or fort, held by the dependents and servants of Ulugh 
Khan-i-A’zam. the servants of that household showed the 
author so much reverence and honour that the eye of 
sense would be fatigued in recording it — may God accept 
them all for it ! On Wednesday, the 6th 1 of the month of 
Rabf-ul-Awwal, 648 H., Multan was reached, and the 
author proceeded as far as the bank of the river Jflant 
[J hi lam]. 2 After having despatched those captives and 
loads to Khurasan, for a period of two months the author 

a The Printed Text here, as well as in the former instance, has 44 forty chains 
of captives,” but the editors seem astonished at it, from the note of interro- 
gation added ; and, in a foot-note, they put a piece upon it, by making them 
4 4 forty chain of elephants loaded with captives [as contained in one copy of the 
text] and several ass-loads ” ! 

There aie certain technical and idiomatic words applied to men and animals, 
and other things, in use in the £ad, which the mere tyro in Oriental languages 
is expected to be acquainted with, and such a term our author has applied to 
these captives, at page 686, where the term nafar— person — which is applied 
only to human beings, is used ; zanjir — cnain — is applied to elephants generally, 
but, here, is not quite incorrect, as the captives were, no doubt, secured by 
chains, and rds — head —to oxen and horses, &c., just as we apply covey to 
partridges, shoal to fish, swarm to bees, litter to puppies and pigs, and so on ; 
but I never heard of tty j&j— zanjir fi/-i-bardak— before, nor do I think 
any one ever did. 

• Our author’s object in going to Multan for this purpose arose evidently 
from the fact that Labor and the upper parts of the Panjab were in the hands 
of the Mughals and Khokhars, and he had to send the captives by one of the 
other, and more southern routes into Khurasan . 

1 At page 688 also, our author says he reached Multan on the 6th, the seme 
day on which Malik Tzz-ud-Din, Baiban-i-Kagfclu Ehan, reached it ; but, at 
page 782, he says that Malik reached Multan on the 2nd of Rabi’-ul-Awwai, 
and that he arrived himself two days subsequently. 

* According to the theory advanced in the article on the 44 Lost River” 
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happened to stay in the army of Malik Izz-ud-Din, 
Balban-i-Kashlu Khan, at the foot of the walls of the 
fortress of Multan, for the air was still exceeding hot. 
When the rainy season set in, and the rains of compassion 
fell®, on the 26th of the month of Jamadt-ul-Awwal, the 
author set out on his return from Multan, and, on the 22nd 
of the month of Jamadi-ul-Akhir, reached the capital 
again. 

At this period the Ka?i-ul-Kuzat [Ka?t of Ka?is], 
Jalal-ud-Din, the Kasant — on whom be peace and pardon ! 
— was Kaz! of the realm of Hindustan ; and, when the 
term of the days of that unique one of his age came to 
conclusion, great "countenance and favour was shown by 
Ulugh Khan-i-A'zam towards this devoted suppliant, and 
his invaluable support was the means of this servant of his 
power being entrusted anew with the office of the Kazi-ship 
of the kingdom, and he [Ulugh Khan] submitted it for the 
sublime consideration. On Sunday, the 10th of the month 
of Jamadt-ul-Awwal, 649 H. 4 , for the second time, the 
Kazi-ship of the realm was consigned to the author — May 
Almighty God, continual and enduring preserve the Sultan 
of Sultans, Na§ir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Dtn, Abu-l-Mugaflfar-i- 
Mahimud Shah, upon the throne of sovereignty, and Ulu gfr 
Khan-i-Azam. in the royal audience hall of power 5 ! 


previously referred to respecting the Sutlaj, as no river is here mentioned by 
our author between Dihll and the Jhilam, all the others must have left their 
beds or become dried up. 

8 It would appear, from the above remark, that a great change has taken 
place since this period, for the effects of the monsoon do not now extend to 
Multan ; and, while farther east they are enjoying the coolness of the rainy 
season, at Multan and parts adjacent, and m Sind, the heat is at its height 
I have known rain fall for a few hours at a time now and then in August, and 
some good showers, towards the close of the monsoon, in September, but the 
heat is not much lessened, except for a short time after rain, until about the 
close of the latter month. 

The date on which our author left Multan to return to Dihli was about the 
end of June, the hottest part of the hot season m these days, a fearful time to 
have to cross jthe Indian desert. The fact of our author setting out from 
Multan, and proceeding to Dihlx by way of Abuhar [page 687], is a pretty 
conclusive proof that, at the period m question, the now Lost River must have 
fertilized those parts. 

4 See under Na$ir-ud-Din, Mafcmud Shah’s reign, sixth year, for other 
events of this period. 

4 Here end the 14 matters personal ef the author ” referred to in the previous 
note 7 , page Szu 
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On Tuesday, the 25th of the month of Sha’ban, 649 H., 
the sublime standards 6 moved towards the territory of 
Malwah and Kalinjar 7 . When Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, with 
the troops of Islam, arrived in those parts, he overthrew 
Chahar, Ajar! 8 , who was a great Ranah, with a numerous 
following, and a multitude of dependents and people, and 
who possessed ample resources of horses and arms, and 
rooted him out from his country. This Ranah of [?] Ajar!, 
who was named Chahar, was a great man, impetuous, and 
experienced ; and has been previously mentioned. In the 
reign of the august Sultan, Shams-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din — 
on whom be peace ! — [namely] in the year 632 H., the troops 
of Islam from Bhianah, Sultan-kot, Kinnauj, Mahir, Maha- 
wan, and Gwaliyur, were despatched for the purpose of 
ravaging the territory of Kalinjar and Jamu 9 , the leader of 
which forces was Malik Nu§rat-ud-Din,Ta-yas’i, the Mu’izzt, 
who for manhood, competency, judgment, vigour, military 
talents, and expertness, has been distinguished above all his 
compeers, the Maliks of that time. For a period of fifty days 1 , 
they proceeded on that expedition, from Gwaliyur, and 
vast booty was acquired, to such degree that, for this short 

8 It appears that, from the time Ulugh Khan was raised to the dignity of 
Deputy or Lieutenant of the realm, Na§ir-ud-DIn, Mahmud Shah, very 
seldom accompanied his armies as before, but left all to Ulugh Khan’s 
energy 

7 Under the reign, page 690, it is stated that the tioops moved towards 
Gwaliyur, Chandin. Nuiwui, and Malwah. 

8 Ileie also, 111 all the copies of the text collated, the words are 

and — which, from the mode in which they aie wiitten, mean, 

that Ch ahar was his name, and Ajarl [Acharya ’] the name of his caste or title, 
but, tin ee lines undei, he is styled — which, if the hamzah [«] is correct, 

can only be read, from tne original, as above, thus tending to show that our 
author considered the word —Ajarl— to be the name of his territoiy, for, 
immediately after, he says his name was Chahar. In the account of Malik 
Nu§ rat- itd -1 )In, Ta-yas’I, page 733, theRaeof Kalmjar is mentioned as well as 
Ranah Chahar, and there the latter is called Ranah of Ajai. See also page 
691. The Mir’at-i-Jahan-Numa has what may be read either Mahar, Bahar, 
or Nahar Diw, but it must refer to the Rae of Rantabhur mentioned at page 
818, which see 

9 This name does not occur in two copies of the text, and there is great 
probability that the wo d j**.— Jamu— is an error for y*s—Damaw or Damn , 
a place giving name ' 0 a parganah, about 46 miles E. of Saugor [Sagar], 
in Lat 22 J 50', Lu ig 79 0 30'. The first word might easily be written by 
mistake, for the latte' , and there would be no error 111 the direction. 

1 There is not a woid m the text about marching “on fifty days from 
Gwalior,” as in Elliot. 
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period, the Sultan’s share of a fifth amounted to nearly 
twenty-two iaks\ In short, at the time of returning from 
Kalinjar, the passage of the army of Islam lay [through 
the territory of] this Ranah of Ajari, and that Ranah had 
seized the route of the Musalmun forces in the narrow 
ravines leading from the [banks of the] river Garanah [or 
Karanah] 

The author of this book heard from the mouth of Malik 
Nu§rat-ud-Din, Ta-yasal, himself, [who said] : — “ Never, 
in Hindustan, did a foe see my back, [but] that Hinduak 
[Hindu fellow] of Ajar! made an attack upon me in such 
wise that you might say it was a wolf falling upon a flock 
of sheep. It was necessary to turn aside before him, until 
I emerged from another direction, attacked, and routed 
him 8 .” This anecdote has been related in order that 
readers [of these pages] may understand to what degree 
was the genius and success of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. that, 
with one onslaught, he overthrew and routed such an 
enemy, and wrested out of his possession the fort of 
Nurwul 4 , which is a famous stronghold, and, on that 
expedition and inroad, he displayed such sagacity and 
promptitude, and performed such exploits [against the 
infidels], as will remain a record on the face of time. 

On Monday, the 23rd of the month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 
650 H., the sublime standards returned to Dihli again, and, 
for a period of six months, the troops continued at the 
capital of the empire, the city of Dihli, until Monday, the 
1 2th 5 of the month of Shawwhl, when the sublime standards 
moved towards the upper provinces 8 and the river Biah ; 
and, at this period, Malik Tzz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu 
Khan, was feudatory of Buda’un, and Malik Kutlugh Khan 
feudatory of Bhianah, and both Maliks were requested by 

2 At page 733, the sum is 25 Into 

3 lie was coming up from the nver, not going down towards it fiom the 
statement above. This does not agiee with the details given in tlie account of 
Malik Nusrat-ud-Pin, Ta-yas’I, at page 773, in fact, rathei tends to con- 
tradict them Compare Eli 10 1, vol 11 page 369 

4 See page 690. Nurwul and Nuiwur aie one and the same thing 

5 At page 692, seven months, until the 22nd of Shawwal One of the 
oldest copies has Sha’ban. 

6 Towards Lohor, with the intention of marching to Uchfthah and Multan, 
but the Blah was the farthest point reached. See pages 692, and 767, and 
page 783, and note 7 

3 C 
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His Majesty [to attend him]. Both these Maliks, with 
the whole of the other Maliks, were present in attendance 
during this expedition, at the audience tent of majesty. 

When the sublime standards reached the districts on the 
river Biah, ’Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan secretly plotted with 
the Maliks, and began to excite them all greatly to envy 
of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam’s power, and malicious eyes were 
beginning to regard his brilliant position with repugnance, 
and they conspired whether, in some hunting-ground, or 
the defiles of some passes, or in crossing some river, they 
might not injure or afflict the sacred person and august 
body of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam : “ They endeavour to extin- 
guish the light of God with [the breath ofj their mouths, 
but God rejects aught but the perfection of His light 7 ,” 
continued to shield the Ulugh Khan! good fortune with 
His own protection, and gave no opportunity to his 
enemies to injure his gentle nature and noble person. 
Since that which was conceived in the hearts of that 
faction was not easily carried out, they concerted together, 
and, assembling before the entrance of the royal tent, 
represented for the regal consideration, that it was advisable 
that a mandate should be conveyed to Ulugh Khan-i- 
A'zam that he should proceed towards his own fief 8 , and 
to this effect 9 they caused a mandate to be conveyed to 
him ; and, from the halting-place of Hasirah \ on Tuesday, 
the last day 2 of the month of Muharram, 651 H., Ulugh 
Khan-i-A’zam, with his retinue and family and dependents, 
departed towards Hans! 3 . 

7 Kur’an, chap ix veisc'32 

* Not “ estates,” but a pi ounce 

* Compute Elliot hete. Theie is nothing m the text about “ indirectly ” 
or about being “hi ought about m a left-hmded way ” The Printed Text has 

— the left wing of an aimy- instead of the name of a halting place 

1 The name of this place is extremely doubtful, and there is no knowing 

exactly where to look for it, as we do not know from what part they were 
leturning The following are the ditfeient ways in which it is written, as near 
as types will permit • — ■> — i — * — and One copy — a very 

modern one, and the Calcutta Punted Text ha\e v-c-* which means the left 
wing of an army, lefr side. Are , which in Ellioi, as said above, has been 
turned into “ brought about m a left-handed way,” but the words “halting 
place ” along with it show that it is intended for the name of a place of some 
sort See also under the reign, page 693, and note 7 , 

2 Under the reign »/ of the month : heie ^ last day. 

* The name of this place is denved from the tribe' named Hans. 
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When the sublime standards returned again to the 
capital 4 , and the prickings of the thorn of envy towards 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam were afflicting the darkness-filled 
heart of ’Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan, he, consequently, repre- 
sented for the royal consideration : 11 It may be advisable 
that a command should be issued to Ulugh Khdn-i-A’zam 
to proceed to Nag-awr, and that the Hans! territory should 
be given in charge to one of the Princes of the Universe ” 
— May God long preserve their lives ! In conformity with 
that counsel the sublime standards moved in the direction 
of Hans! in order that Ulugh Khrm-i-A’zam should depart 
to Nag-awr 5 * ; and this undertaking was entered upon in 
the month of Jamadl-ul-Awwal, 651 II. 

On reaching Hans! fi , ’Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan became 
Wakil-i-Dar [Representative in Dar-bar], and he took 
into his own hands the direction of affairs within the hall 
of the pavilion of majesty 7 , and, according to the prompt- 
ings of that envy and malevolence, the office of Kixz! of 
the kingdom was taken from this servant of the state, 
Minhaj-i-Saraj, in the month of Rajab of the before-men- 
tioned year, and was committed to Kazi Shams-ud-Dln. 
the Bharalj! ; and, on the 17th [27th ? ] of the month of 
Shawwal, [the Sultan and his forces] returned to the 
capital. Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak-i -Kashi! Khan. — on 
whom be peace! — who was the brother of Ulugh Kh an-i- 
A’zam, the Amir-i-Hajib R , they sent to the fief of Karah, 
and the office of Deputy Amir-i-Hajib was consigned to 
Malik ’Izz-ud-Din-i-Balban 9 * , the son-in-law of Kutlugh 
Khan. Every one holding an office or employment which 

4 In the month of Rahl’-ul-Awwal 

6 This, in othci woids, was to oust him from the fief of IlansI and confine 
him to that of Nag-awr See note 8 , below 

* Differently stater! undei the reign, page 694, which see 'llieic it is slated 
that he became Wakil-i-Dar, ajlu it turning to the capital 

7 r Ihe words are rcndeicd, in Kli.ioi, page 370, “the royal 

orders ,” blit, at page 369, the same words arc rendered “the royal abode ” 

8 At page 695 our author says Thine© Rukn-ud-Din f L 1 1 11/ Sli.iliJ was 
nominated to the office of Ainfr-i-Hajib and the hef of Mansi See* abo 
note a to that page, and page 798 

9 This docs not refer to Malik ’Iz/-ud-I)m, liaJban-i-Kashlu Khan, but to 

the person who, subserjuently, m 657 11 , became rulu of Lakhanawati — 

T'/r-ud Din, Balban-i-Yuz-JTaU Sec jiage 770, and note' 9 at page 775, 
jura. 4. 
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appertained* to Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam’s patronage was 
removed and transferred ; and the established affairs of a 
quiet kingdom were deranged by the pernicious counsel of 

Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayfcan. 

During the period that Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam had gone 
to Nag-awr, he led the troops pf Islam 1 * * towards the 
territory of Rantabhur, Bhundi a , and Chitrur. The Rae 
of Rantabhur, Nahar Diw 8 , who is the greatest of the Raes, 
and the most noble and illustrious of the Maliks of Hind, 
assembled an army in order that perchance he might be 
able to inflict a disaster upon Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. Since 
the Most High and Holy God had willed that the renown 
of His Highness, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. for victory, triumph, 
and success, should endure upon the records of time, the 
whole of that army of Rae Nahar Diw, notwithstanding it 
was very numerous, well provided with arms, and elephants, 
with choice horses, and famous Rawats 4 , he put to the 
rout, and the heroic men sent great numbers of the enemy 
to hell. Vast booty was captured, and horses and captives 5 * * 
beyond computation were taken. Safe and rich, under 
the protection of the Creator, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam 
returned again to the province of Nag-awr, and that place, 
through his felicitous presence, became a large city. 

When the new year of 652 H. 6 came round, a change took 


1 His own contingent of troops — the forces of his fief. 

8 Also spelt Bhundi. The “ official ” Printed Text, by a great blunder, 
makes Hindi of this well-known place, and, in Elliot, of course, it is 
the same. 

8 This was the second time Ulugh Khan had encountered him. In some 
copies here, as well as in a previous place, we have — Bahir or Bahar, 
but in others j*\i — Nahar, and in some jt *\) — Naliir Diw. Nahar is a 

Rajput name. 

According to Tod, the state and city of Boon dee, as he calls it, was only 
founded in the year [S. ?] 1342— A. D. 1286, and yet this, our author’s work, 
was finished m a.d. 1259 ! 

4 Champions, heroes, m the vernacular. 

8 Compare Elliot, vol ii. page 371. The same word for captive t±j > — 
bardah — is used here, as at page 350 of that work, and yet it is there declared 
that “It can hardly bear this meaning,” and so it is turned into “beast of 
burden ,” from the verb burdan, to carry 1! See also at the end of this 

account of Ulugh Shan. 

• See under the reign, ninth year, pages 696-7, for an account of the expe- 

dition into the Do-abah and Kathehr. The events recorded in the reign and 
this account of Ulugh Khan together form a chronicle of the reign, but one 
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place in the condition of the number of oppressed, who, by 
the hand of tyranny, and through removal from office, 
occasioned by the absence of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. had 
remained 7 in a place of seclusion like unto fish without 
water and the sick without sleep, from night to day, and, 
day to night, continued to beseech the Holy Creator, that 
the morn of the Ulugh Khani prosperity might raise its 
face from the east of power, and the darkness of the 
Rayhan! tyranny might be changed to the sun-light of the 
Ulugh Khan! administration 8 . The Most High God was 
graciously pleased to grant the prayers of the afflicted, 
and the appeals of the distressed, and was pleased to cause 
the victorious standards of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam to be 
given to the wind from the preserved city of Nag-awr, 
towards, and with the design of proceeding to, the capital 

The reason was this, that the Maliks and servants of the 
Sultan’s Court were all Turks of pure lineage, and Tajziks 
of noble birth, and ’Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan, [who] was 
castrated and mutilated, and of the tribes of Hind ®, was 
ruling over the heads of lords of high descent, and the 
whole of them were loathing that state, and were unable 
any longer to suffer that degradation \ The case of this 
frail individual was on this wise, that, for a period of six 
months, or even longer, it was out of his power to leave 
his dwelling 2 and go to the Friday’s prayers, for fear of the 

is incomplete without the other, as often the events mentioned in one are left 
out m the other, or barely touched upon. 

1 According to the version in Elliot, vol. ii. page 371, which sec, it was 
only “at the opening of the year,” that they “retired to their closets,” ’ and 
offered up their prayers “like fish out of water ( sic), and sick men without 
slumber ”11 — the Calcutta Printed Text, which is quite correct here has— 

* Julo nlf' f 

8 Our author, being one of those deprived of office, writes feelingly on this 
subject. The I. O. L. MS., No. 1952, and R. A. S. MS. are both defective 
here, in the same place, to the extent of two or three pages. 

• In fact, a Hindustani Musalman, one of a Hindu family previously con- 
verted to the Muhammadan faith, or, possibly, a new convert. 

Rayhan is a common proper name of men among the Muhammadans of 
Egypt, and now commonly given to slaves, according to Lane, but the term 
Rayhant means a Seller of Flowers, and, probably, this upstart’s father followed 
such an occupation. 

1 This alone indicates what a Sul Jan it was — a mere puppet in the hands of 
the strongest party. 

1 In Elliot, instead of, our author being obliged to stay at home for six 
months, as the printed text has, like other copies, all those, who “ retired to 
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violence of a gang of villains who were patronized by 
Tmad-ud-D!n-i-Rayhan : so the condition of others, every 
one of whom consisted of Turks and conquering, ruling, 
and foe-breaking, Maliks, may well be conceived. How 
could they continue under this disgrace ? 

In short, the Maliks of Hindustan 8 , namely, from the 
territory of Karah and M§nik-pur, and Awadh and the 
district of Tirhut, as far as Buda’un, and from the side of 
Tabarhindah as far as Sunam, Kuhj-am, and Samanah, and 
the whole of the Siwalikh [country], prayed Ulugh Khan- 
i-A’zam to return to the capital 4 . Malik Taj-ud-D!n, 
Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar. brought forth a body of troops 
from Tabarhindah, and Malik Saif-ud-Din, Bat Khan-i-I- 
bak, the Khita-i, issued from Sunam and Man$ur-pur, and 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam assembled forces from Nag-awr and 
the Siwalikh, and Malik Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah 5 , son 
of Sultan Shams-ud-Din [I-yal-timish], from the side of 
Lohor joined them, and they turned their faces towards the 
environs of the capital. 

’Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan represented to the Sultan that 
the sublime standards should move out for the purpose of 
repelling his own servants, and they [the Sultan and his 
adviser] marched the forces from Dihli towards Sunam, for 
that purpose®. Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. with the other 
Maliks, was in the neighbourhood of Tabarhindah ; and 
the author set out from the capital for the purpose of join- 
ing the royal camp, because it was impossible for him to 
remain in the city [of Dihli] without the presence of the 
sublime Court 7 . On Monday, the 26th of the month of 

their closets to pray like fish out of water,” & c., are all made to suffer “from 
the hands of the bullies ” of ’Imad-ud-Dln, “so that for six months they could 
not leave their houses ” ! 

* This explains what he means by Hindustan, and which I have previously 
alluded to. 

4 See under the reign, page 699. There it is said that these Maliks gathered 
about Malik Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, the Sultan’s brother, not about Ulugh 
Khan, but that the latter, with others, joined the prince, who is there made 
the ringleader in this outbreak. 

6 See pages 683 and 699, and note 4 , page 818. More on this subject will 
be found in the last Section. Lahor, at this time, was not under the sway of 
the ruler of Dihlf, apparently, and Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, is said to have 
gone to the Mughals. 

6 Compare Elliot here also. 

7 In Elliot, page 372, this is rendered : “ The author of this book started 
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Ramazan, 652 h., the author reached the royal camp, and, 
on Lailat-ul-Kadr 8 [the night of Power], in the public 
apartment of the august Sultan’s [pavilion], he offered up 
prayer. 

On the second day [after the author’s arrival], on 
Wednesday, the 28th of the before-named month, whilst on 
the march, both armies drew near towards each other,* and 
the advance guards came in contact, and immense disorder 
arose among the Sultan's forces. The prayers appropriate 
to the Td-i-Fitr [the festival of Fast-breaking — 1st of the 
month Shawwal] were performed at Sunam. On Saturday, 
the 8th of the month of Shawwal. the sublime standards 
made a retrograde movement towards Hans!, and Malik 
Jalal-ud-D!n, Mas’ud Shah [the Sultan’s brother], and 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. with the other illustrious Maliks, 
marched towards Kaithal 9 . 

A number of Maliks and Amirs on both sides [now] 
spoke about a mutual accommodation of affairs, and the 
Sipah-Salar [leader of troops] Karah-Jamalj: *, one of the 
personal slaves of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, who was noted for 
manliness, arrived from his chief’s camp, and the Amir of 
the black standard, Husam-ud-Din, Kutlugh Shah*, that 
Amir of angelic attributes, of great sincerity, and excellent 
disposition, who was qualified above the other Amirs of 


from the capital for the royal camp> which 7 vas stationed [sic] in the city near 
the royal residence ”1 The Sultan and his party were, at this time, near 
Sunam. 

8 The 27th of the month of Ramadan — the fast month. This night is 
greatly revered, because on it the Qur’an, according to the Musalman belief, 
began to descend from heaven. On this night all orthodox Muhammadans 
continue in fervent prayer, imagining that every petition then offered up to the 
Almighty will be favourably received. The occasion must have been pressing 
to cause active operations to be undertaken during the fast month. 

9 See under the reign, page 699. There these events are differently 
related. 

1 He was Ulugh Khan’s right-hand man, his Chief of the Staff so to say. 
Whether he was so styled as well as “ General ” in Ulugh Khan’s Army’ 
List I cannot pretend to say. 

In one of the oldest copies the name is written tj Karah-Kamaj. 

Chamah signifies a six-homed or six-spiked mace. The Calcutta 
Printed Text, in a foot-note, has jW *j> but it does not occur m any copy of 
the text collated. 

* He is not mentioned either in the List of the Shams! Maliks, nor in that 
of N£?h>ud-Din, Mahmud Sha h. 
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Islam by his age®, was nominated, on this side [the Cou*t**j]i 
to tr^at, and [on the other side] the Sipah-Salar, I£#rah~ 
Jamafc, while Malik ICutb-ud-Din, Husain 4 , son of 'Alt, the 
C&uri— -on whom be peace! — made use of every effort and 
endeavour that was possible to bring the matter to an 
accommodation. The representation of the whole of the 
Maliks to His Majesty was this : “ We all bow our heads 
in submission to the mandates of the Court, the Asylum of 
the Universe, save that we are not safe from the malice, 
deceit, and iniquitous conduct of Tmad-ud-D!n-i-Rayhan. 
If he should be removed from before the sublime throne of 
sovereignty, and sent away to some part, we all will 
present ourselves and return to allegiance, and lay the 
head of servitude on the line of obedience to the sublime 
mandates 

When the sublime standards moved from within sight of 
Hans! towards Jind [Jhind], on Monday, the 22nd of the 
month of Shawwal, 652 H., ’Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayban was 
removed from the office of Wakil-i-Dar [Representative in 
Dar-bar] ; and praise be unto God for this and all other 
blessings ! The government of the province of Buda'un • 
was committed to him 7 , and ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban [-i-Yuz- 
Baki], the Deputy Amir-i-Hajib, proceeded to the camp of 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, and, on Tuesday, the 3rd of the 
month of Zi-Ka’dah, Malik Bat Khan-i-I-bak, the Khita-i 
— on whom be the Almighty’s mercy ! — reached the [royal] 
camp for the purpose of concluding the reconciliation. 
Here is a strange occurrence which happened, of the matter 

9 Compare Elliot, vol. ii. page 372. 

4 In some copies here, as in other places, Ilasan. He seems to have acted 
peacemaker between the two factions. 

* The domineering proceeSmgs over these great chiefs of this eunuch, who 
was a Hindu by birth or descent, have been styled, by a modern writer, an 
effort to shake off the Turk tyranny and give power to Hindustanis ! 

6 This was the greatest fief of the kingdom in Shams-ud-Din, I-yal- 
timish’s reign, and was so, probably, still. There is not a word about * ‘pri- 
vileges attaching to the government ” m any copy of the text, printed or 
otherwise. 

7 A solitary copy of the text, one of the St. Petersburg MSS., after this 
word, has “ and it was three years and six days, and may Almighty God pre- 
serve our sovereign,” &c., as though it was meant thereby that the eunuch had 
held power for that time, but the period was much less— from Muharram 
455 X H. to Zf-£a’dah 652, just one year and eleven months. 
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X){ which the author was cognizant, and it is this. Tmad- 
ud-Din -i-Rayhan conspired with a number of Turks 8 , in 
whose hearts somewhat of the leaven of opposition towards 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam was implanted, that, when Malik Bat 
Khan-i-I-bak, the Khita-i, should reach the entrance of the 
royal tent, they should cut him down in the vestibule of 
the tent, so that, when intimation of it should reach the 
camp of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, they [the confederate 
Maliks] should bring ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Yuz-Baki 9 , the 
Deputy Amir-i-Hajib, under the sword also, and this 
accommodation should not come about, so that Tmad-ud- 
Din-i-Rayhan might continue in safety, and Ulugh Khan's 
return to the Court be impossible. 

Malik Kutb-ud-D!n, Husain 1 , son of 'All, Ghurf. on 
becoming aware of this intention, despatched the Ulugh-i- 
Khas Hajib 2 [the Chief Royal Chamberlain], the Sharf-ul- 
Mulk, Rashid-ud-Din, ’All, Hanafi, to Malik Bat Khan-i- 
I-bak, the Khita-1 [saying] : — 44 It is advisable that you 
remain quiet in your own quarters to-morrow morning, and 
do not go to the entrance of the royal tent. As Malik Bat 
Khan-i-I-bak. in accordance with this advice, delayed pro- 
ceeding to the entrance of the royal tent 3 , the scheme of 
Tmad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan with those hostile Turks 4 did not 
succeed, and the grandees gained a knowledge of it. Tmad- 
ud-Din-i-Rayhan, in obedience to the sublime mandate, 
was sent away from the royal camp towards Buda’un ; and, 
on Tuesday, the 17th of the month of Zi-Ka’dah, the 
Sultan of Sultans, and the Maliks of the sublime Court, 

8 There is ndt a word about “ Turks of low degree ” in the text. 

8 The same person who is referred to m para. 4 of note to page 775 and at 
page 827, who afterwards became feudatory of Lakhanawatf. # lie was Kut- 
lugh Shan’s— the Sultan’s step -father’s— *son^n -law. £utlugh Khan was 
himself of the Ray hani party. 

1 In some, Hasan, as before. 

8 Under the reign our author mentions the Amlr-i-Hajib, and the Malik-ul- 
IJujjab, and, here, the Ulugh-i-Khas Hajib. This last is an official never 
before mentioned, and seems to refer to the chief chamberlain of the Suljan’s 
own household, as distinct from the other Hajibs. The literal translation of 
the words would be — Great Personal or Private Chamberlain. 

* The entrance or vestibule of the tent, where those waiting an audience 
would assemble. The word for tent is in the singular, but a suite of tents is 
meant. 

4 Among the hostile Turks the Sultan’s step-father, Rutlugh Khan, was, nq 
doubt, included, and this is apparent from what afterwards happens. 
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commanded this servant of the state, Minhaj-i-SarSj, for 
the purpose of effecting a reconciliation between both 
parties 4 , so that he proceeded [to the other camp] and gave 
them pledges and guarantees. The next day, Wednesday, 
the 1 8th, Ulugh Khan-i-A’gam, with the other Maliks, 
returned and presented themselves at the sublime Court, 
and obtained permission to kiss the sovereign’s hand. 
Praise be to God for this and other blessings ! 

The sublime standards were now brought back, and 
Ulugh Khan-i- A’zam, in attendance at the king’s august 
stirrup, on Wednesday, the 9th of the month of 2 i-Hijjah, 
652 H., again returned to the capital city of Dihli. During 
the period of Ulugh Khan’s absence from the capital, the 
rain of mercy had not rained upon the land, but by the 
wisdom of the Divine favour, at the blessed footstep of 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. the gate of the Divine mercy opened, 
and rain, which is the source of life to herbs and vegetation, 
mankind and animals, fell upon the ground ; and all people 
accounted his auspicious arrival an omen of good unto 
mortals. On the .arrival of his august cavalcade, all be- 
came glad and rejoiced, and gave thanks unto Almighty 
God for that immense boon 6 . 

When the new year 653 H. came round, on account of 
some occurrence which manifested itself in the womens* 
apartments of the royal household, with the secret of which 
not a soul had any acquaintance 7 , on Wednesday, the 7th 8 
of the month of Muharram of the same year, Kutlugh 
Khan was directed to assume the government of Awadh, 
and he set out in that direction. At that time the govern- 
ment of Bhara’ij 9 was entrusted to Tmad-ud-Din-i- 
Rayban. 

* Compare Elliot. * 

* See Elliot also here. 

7 The cause is stated under the reign. The Sultan’s mother seems to have 
contracted a second marriage with kutlugh Khan — respecting whose ante- 
cedents not a word of particulars is given, nor is his name contained in the 
List of Maliks — without the knowledge or permission of her son. She had 
been with the latter in that part when, as a boy of thirteen, he held the fief of 
Bhara’ij, and this may have been the reason why it was assigned to her and 
her new husband. See page 676. 

* At page 701, Tuesday, the 6th of Muharram. 

9 Just before he is said to have been sent to take charge of Buda’un. ‘ He 
may have been subsequently removed to Bhara’ij, but this is not mentioned. 
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When the Ulugh Khan! good fortune emitted a blaze of 
brightness, the garden of hope assumed freshness, and the 
key of divine favour opened the closed gates of the dwellers 
in retirement One of that number was this servant of the 
sovereign dynasty, Minhaj-i-Saraj, Jurjant, who, by the 
power of enemies* accusations, and the oppressive tyranny 
of eunuchs, had kept within the cell of dismissal and 
misfortune, and in a retired corner from adversity and 
malevolence 1 . Through the patronage and favour of 
Ulugh Khan-i-A*zam. who submitted it for the sublime 
confirmation, on Sunday, the 7th of the month of Rabi’-ul- 
Awwal, 653 H. 3 , for the third time, the Kazi-ship of the 
kingdom and the bench of jurisdiction [as chief Kajpi] was 
conferred upon this loyal supplicant, the enunciator of 
prayer and thanksgiving ; and “ Verily, He who hath pre- 
scribed to thee the Kur’an will bring thee back to a place of 
return 3 ” was manifested towards this frail one. May the 
most High God, of His favour, unto the uttermost revolu- 
tions of the heavens, in felicity and supremacy, preserve 
and perpetuate the Na§iri sovereignty and Ulugh Khani 
authority, for the sake of Muhammad and his whole race ! 

After Kutlugh Khan proceeded towards Awadh, a con- 
siderable period elapsed, [when] the eventualities of destiny 
became the cause of disaffection displaying itself, and, on 
several occasions, mandates, which were issued on that 
subject, were treated with indifference 4 . Tmad-ud-Din-i- 
Rayhian still continued to use great efforts to enkindle the 

A little farther on it is said that Taj -ud- Din, Sanjar, had been appointed to 
the charge of Bharsl’ij. See also under the reign. 

1 “In a comer retired fcpm clamour and the cruel joy of others.” See 
page 829, and note *. 

8 A month after this, on the 23rd of Rabi’-ul- Akhir, 653 H., that illustrious 
Malik, ^uJb-ud-Dtn, l^usain, son of ’Ali, the fihurt, was put to death in a 
mysterious manner, and his fief made over to Ulugh Khan’s brother. Sec 
page 702, and note 8 . 

• Qur’an, chap, xxviii. verse 85. Sale’s translation of this verse is “ Verily 
He, who hath given thee the Koran for a rule of fcuth and practice, will cer- 
tainly bring thee back home to Mecca f but others translate the last part of the 
verse as “a place of return,” or “ some retreat,” that is, a future state. The 
verse some commentators say was revealed to Muhammad to comfort him in 
his flight from Makkah. 

4 This seems to refer to Kutlugh Khan’s plotting with ’Imad-ud-Dtn-i- 
Rayfcan, and not giving up Bhara’fj to Taj-ud-DJn, Sanjar, referred to 
farther on. 
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fires of sedition in order that, perhaps, he might, by Mild „ 
and deception, with the mud-mortar of his own vicious 
artifice, overspread the sun of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam’s good 
fortune, and veil the moon of that great chiefs glory wiih 
the cloak of his own knavery, but the favour of the Eternal 
without beginning, and the all-sufficiency of the Eternal 
without end, used to be the averter of that depravity \ 

Malik Taj-ud-Dm, Sanjar-i-Mah-Peshani 6 [of the moon* 
like brow] — God preserve him ! — who had been detained 
and imprisoned by Malik Kutlugh Khan, and to whom the 
government of Bhara’ij had been entrusted by the Court, 
and on which account he had fallen into captivity, by his 
own manly stratagem, freed himself from Awadh 7 , and the 
hands of wicked wretches, crossed the river Sar’u 8 in a boat, 
and, with a small force, advanced towards Bhara’ij. The 
decree of the Creator was on such wise that the prosperity 
of the Turks rose victorious, and the influence of the 
Hindus 8 sank into the dust of defeat. Tmad-ud-Dtn-i- 
Rayhan fled discomfited before him, and was taken prisoner, 
and the sun of his existence set in death. 

By the death of ’Imad-ud-Dtn-i-Rayhan, the affairs of 
Malik Kutlugh Khan declined, and he [lmad-ud-Din-i- 
Rayhan] met his doom at Bhara’ij, in the month of Rajab, 
653 H. 1 Since those seditions still continued in Hindustan, 
and some of the Amirs withdrew their heads from the yoke 
of obedience to the sublime Court, with the necessity of 
quelling that sedition and tranquillizing the servants of the 
victorious Na§iri dynasty, the sublime standards were put 

1 Compare Elliot here also. The Calcutta Printed Text has for 
here. 

8 There are several Taj -ud -Din, Sanjars, among the Maliks, two of whom. 
Nos. XVII. and XIX., lived at this period, but this must be a different person 
from either of them. Under the reign he is called a Sihwastanl. See 
page 703, and note 7 . 

7 The old city of Awadh is probably referred to. 

8 The Sar’u -— — gazeticenzed into Sarjoo, Sarjou, &c. : Bhara’ij is on its 
E. bank. 

• Tmad-ud-Din-i-Rayban, on the strength of Malik Kutlugh Khan's sup* 
port, who, seemingly, belonged to the same party, refused to give up Bhara’ij 
to Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar. The Sultan’s mother, Kutlugh Khan’s wife, was, 
evidently, of the Rayfcani party also, and this may probably account for their 
being sent away to Awadh so suddenly. 

1 See under the reign, page 703, where the accounts of these even$$*$e^ 
yery differently related. 
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in motion from the capital, Dihli, on Thursday, the last day 
of the month of Shawwal, 653 H., with the intention of 
marching into Hindustan. When th e royal tent was 
pitched at Talh-pat 2 3 , as the [contingent] forces of the 
Siwalikh 1 [districts], which were the fiefs of Ulugh Khan-i- 
A^am, had been delayed in the completion of their equip- 
ment for the expedition, Ulugh Khan-i-A'zam set out for 
Hans! from the camp at Talh-pat, on Sunday, the 17th of 
the month of Zi-Ka'dah, 653 h. On reaching the Hans! 
territory, he, with the utmost celerity, issued his mandate, 
so that, in the space of fourteen days, the troops of the 
Siwalikh, Hansi, Sursuti, Jtnd [Jhind], and Barwalah 4 * , and 
confines of that territory, assembled so fully organized and 
equipped, numerous, and well provided with warlike 
apparatus, that you would say they were a mountain of iron 
when still, and a tempestuous sea when in motion*. He 
reached the capital, Dihli [with this force], on the 3rd of 
the month of Zi-Hijjah, and halted at the capital seventeen 
days for the purpose of further completing his preparations, 
and for the purpose of directing the assembling of the [con- 
tingent] troops of the Koh-payah of Mewat. On the 19th 
of 2 !-Hijjah, with an army resplendent with arms, and 
ranks arrayed with warriors, he proceeded towards the 
Sultan's camp ; and in the month of Muharram, 654 H., 
they [the Sultan and his army] reached the frontiers of 
Awadh. 

Malik Kutlugh Khan 6 , and those Amirs who followed 
him — notwithstanding they were all vassals of the sublime 
Court, still, through contingencies and urgent obstacles of 
fate, the countenance of their good-fortune was strewn with 
dust— left Awadh and crossed the river Sar’u, and receded 
before the royal army. By the sublime command, in the 

2 Also written Tal-pat, about thirteen miles S.S.E. of the present city of 
Dihli. 

8 There is not a word in the text, printed or otherwise, about Siwdlik hills ox 
“ these mountains. ” See Elliot here. 

4 The Burwala of the Indian Atlas, m Lat. 75 0 59', Long. 28° 22'. 

• Compare Elliot also here. 

• These events are related very differently under the reign, so much so 
indeed, that any one might suppose they were the events of a different period. 
Here there is not the least allusion to Malik Bak-Tamur’s defeat and death. 
See page 703. 
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month of Mufcarram, 654 H., Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, with 
numerous forces, started in pursuit of them 7 , but, as sepa* 
ration had taken place among them 8 , [through] the obsta- 
cles of the jangals of Hindustan, the deep ravines, and 
denseness of numerous forests # , Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam did 
not find them. He pushed on until near to Badi-kot and 
the frontiers of Tirhut, and ravaged the whole of the 
independent [Hindu] tribes and Raes, and faced about to 
return to the sublime threshold, with vast booty, in safety 
and in opulence. Ulugh Khan-i-A’gam, with the troops, 
having crossed the river Sar’u, from Awadh, the sublime 
standards were directed to return to the capital. When 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, from pursuing those [disaffected] 
Amirs, turned his face to return to the Sultan’s encamp- 
ment, he reached it in the limits of Kasmandah * and, on 
Saturday, the 16th of the month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 654 
H., [the entire force] crossed the river Gang 8 , and they 

1 Under the tenth year of the reign our author states that the Sultan, with 
his army, advanced towards Awadh, on which Kutlugh Khan retired before 
him, and the Suljan moved towards Ka-lair, and then Ulugh Khan was 
despatched in pursuit of the rebels. Pie, however, did not come up with 
them, and he returned, and rejoined the Sudan’s camp. All this is said to 
have taken place m 653 H. ; and, when the new year came round, m Muharram 
— the first month — 654 H., the Sultan’s forces, after achieving this success — 
the success of putting IjCutlugh Khan to flight and not catching him — and the 
Sultan, turned their faces towards Dihli, and reached it on the 4th of Rabt’-ul- 
Aldur, just three months after. 

As soon as Ifutlugh Sian became aware of the return of the Sultan’s 
troops towards Dihli — which they reached on the 4th of Rabl-ul-Akhir 
654 H., as stated above — he began to lay hands upon the districts of Kaj-ah 
and Manik-pur, to the south of Awadh, and only found it necessary to take to 
the northern hills after he had been defeated in an encounter with Arsalan 
Khan-i-Sanjar. There is great difference in these accounts. See also 
page 704, and note \ 

8 Not ‘‘They had, however, got a good start:” the words of the text 
are — oj* 

• This refers to what is termed the “ Tarrat ,” but correctly — Tara’i — — 
the marshy foiest at the foot of the Sub-Himalayah. 

1 This name is very doubtful, and is written in various ways. The best and 

oldest copies are as follows, according to the age and dependence to be placed 
in them — -jf %jir-. jf ’jf %jr* The 

“Calcutta ” Text has ^ See also pages 704, 759, and 760 

2 Or Kasmandl : it is written both ways, but, as above, in the oldest 
copies. It is the name of a town, now much decayed, giving name to the 
parganah. 

3 All the copies of the text collated, with the exception of two, are defective 
here. 
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reached the illustrious seat of government, Dihli, on the 
4th of Rabi’-ul-Akhir. 

As Malik Kutlugh Khan found it impossible to make 
any further resistance within the limits of Hindustan, he 
came, through the midst of the independent [Hindu] 
tribes, towards Santur 4 * * , and in that mountainous tract 
sought shelter, and took up his abode \ All [the people 
of that part] were wont to serve him, for he was a great 
Malik, and one among the grandees, and a servant of the 
Court®, and one of the Turk Maliks, and had just claims 
upon them all Wherever he used to come, on account of 
what was owed him for the past, and having regard for 
the possible issue of his affairs, they were wont to hold him 
in veneration. When he sought safety and protection in 
the Santur mountains, Ranah Ran-pal 7 [Ran-pala], the 
Hind!, who held the chieftain-ship among the Hindus — and 
it was the usage among that people to protect those who 
sought shelter with them — assisted 8 Malik Kutlugli Khan. 

When the report of that came to the sublime hearing, 
the royal standards, in the beginning of the month of 
Rabi’-uJ-Awwal, 655 H., moved towards Santur, and 
Ulugh Khan-i-Azam. with his own personal forces, and 
the Maliks of the Court [with their troops], used great 
exertions in those mountains, and carried on holy war, 
as by the faith enjoined, in the defiles of the hills and 
passes, and on the crests of the mountains of Santur, in 
describing which the eye of intellect would be bewildered, 
gained the advantage [over the infidels], and penetrated 
as far as the fort and territory of Silmur [i. e. Sirmur] 9 , 


4 His object, m proceeding towards Santur or Santur-gafh [Lat. 30° 24', 
Long. 78° 5'], according to the statement under the reign, was to reach the 
Blah and Lahor, after he had been defeated by Arsalan Kh an-i-Sanjar, 
which seems to be referred to at page 836, but our author’s account is very 
confused. 

4 There is not a word about chiefs. 

4 They were also doubtless aware that he had married the Sultan’s mother. 

7 In one old copy JL*, m another JLo but m other* it is plainly written as 
above, a correct Hindu name, from Ran — battle, &c. 

• Compare Elliot, vol. li. page 375. 

9 Nahun or Nahun, a very old place, situated on the acclivity of a mountain, 
the defiles leading to which were fortified, in ancient times, was called the 
shahr— city or town— of Silmur or Sirmur, and the territory belonging to it 
was also called by the same name. From the description given of it by 
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which is in * the possession of that great Rae. All the 
Raes round about pay homage to him and do his bidding. 
He fled 1 before the army of Ulugh, Khan-i-A’gam ; and 
the whole of the market-place and city [town ?] of Siltnflr 
was plundered by the Musalman troops. The followers 
Ulugh Khan-i-A/zam acquired power over a place where 
the troops of Islam, in any reign, had never before 
penetrated ; and, by the grace of the favour of the Creator, 
the Glorious, the Most High, and the aid of the Divine 
assistance, with great booty, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam [with 
his forces] reached the sublime presence, and the illustrious 
capital, Dihli, under the shadow of the august standards of 
the kingdom, on the 25 th of the month of Rabi’-ul-Akfeir, 
655 H. 

On the return of the sublime standards to the capital, 
Malik Kutlugh, Khan issued from the mountains of Santur, 
and Malik lzz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu Khan, had [pre- 
viously] marched out of the territory of Sind and advanced 
to the vicinity of the river Biah 2 . These two great Maliks 
[with their followers] effected a junction together, and 
turned their faces towards Samanah and Kuhram, and 
began to take possession of the country. When intimation 
of that assemblage and this audacity reached the royal 
hearing, Ulugh, Khan-i-A’zam. Malik Saif-ud-Din, X-bak- 
i-Kashli Khan [his brother], with other Maliks of the 
Court, and troops, were appointed to proceed for the 
purpose of quelling this sedition. 

Ulugh, Khan-i-A’zam moved from Dihli on Thursday, 
the 15th of the month of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 655 H. 2 , and 
pushed on with the utmost expedition to the limits of 
Kaithal; and Malik Tzz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu Khan 

modern travellers, and the remains of ancient buildings, it must have been a 
strong place. 

1 If he fled, where was the fighting?— the “holy war as by the faith 
enjoined ? ” 

8 ,See the account of Malik Tzz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu Sian, page 784. 
At this time, he had thrown off his allegiance to Dihli, he had been to Hula- 
kfi's camp, had received a Mughal Shahnah [Intendant], and had sent a 
grandson to the Mughals as a pledge of his own fidelity. This advance from 
Uchchah and Multan was, evidently, with the object of aiding Eoitlugh 
and invading the Dihli territory. The Blah, at this period, flowed in its 
former bed, as mentioned in a previous note. 

* See under the reign, page 707, and note K 
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and Malik ]£utlugh Khan were in that vicinity. When 
they drew near towards each other — all brethren and all 
friends of each other, two hosts of one dynasty, two 
cavalcades of one Court, two armies of one habitation, 
two wings of one main body 4 — never could there be a 
case more wonderful than this ! All were cronies of one 
purse, and messmates over one dish, between whom, Satan, 
the accursed, disclosed such discord. A gang of demon- 
natured men, for their own carnal objects, and of their 
infernal malignity, were sowing dissension among those 
brethren* and were raising the banner of sedition, and, 
for the aggrandisement of their own affairs, were setting 
things by the ears. Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. in accordance 
with his own wise policy, was keeping his own personal 
followers together with those of Malik Sher Khan-i-Sun- 
kar, who was his brother® and the son of his paternal 
uncle, separate from the troops of [the contingents 
forming] the centre of the Sultan’s forces, and Malik 
Saif-ud-Din, I-bak-i-Kashli Khan, the Amtr-i-Hajib, 
who was his own full brother, with the Maliks of the 
Court, and the [contingent] troops of the centre, and the 
elephants, separate also, in such wise that those two columns 
of the army were appearing like two efficient and distinct 
hosts. 

The both armies [the Sultan’s and the rebels’] came 
into near proximity to each other in the vicinity of 
Samanah and Kaithal, and all were in expectation of an 
engagement, when the intriguing among the turban- 
wearers 7 [i. e. ecclesiastics] of the capital, Dihit, indited 

4 This last simile is somewhat differently expressed in a few copies where 

— a cavity or hollow is used for Jj+ — a troop or body, &c Compare 
Elliot here, vol. 11. page 377. 

* Malik Tzz-ud-DIn, Balban-i-Kaghlu Khan, can hardly, by our author’s 
own account, for tlffe reasons mentioned in the previous note *, page 840, 
have been considered as a subject of Dihll at this time. 

4 That is to say, like a brother to him. He was, by relationship, his cousin. 
The object of Ulugh Khan in keeping his own personal forces — not “the 
household troops ” — on whom he could depend, separate, is evident, as also 
the object of stationing his brother with the other Maliks. The Sultan’s 
mother, gutlugh Khan ’s wife, who, evidently, was the cause of a good deal 
of this sedition, if not the whole of it, was also present with the disaffected 
party. 

? Compare Elliot. The original is plain enough in the printed text. See 
also page 708, and note *. % 
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letters to Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Ka§liifi Khan, and 
Malik ICutlugh Khan, and entreated them, saying: “The 
gates of the city are in our hands : it behoveth you to 
move towards the city, for it is denuded of troops. You 
are among the servants and supporters of the sublime 
Court, and are nothing alien intervening. When you shall 
come hither, and shall attach yourselves to the service of 
the exalted throne of sovereignty, Ulugh Khan, with that 
army [now with him], will remain outside, and affairs will 
come to pass according to desire ; and this, which is stated 
[herein], will be rendered easy and brought to pass” 

A number of persons among the loyal adherents of the 
Sultan’s Court, and well-wishers of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam’s 
service 8 , on becoming aware of this hostility and design of 
theirs [the turban -wearers’], with all despatch, wrote a 
statement and sent it to Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, and, from 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. a representation reached the sublime 
throne, to the effect that the disaffected parties should be 
expelled from the city, the whole of which circumstances 
are recorded in the account of the reign of Sultan Na§ir- 
ud-Dm Mahmud Shah. — whose glory God preserve ! — and, 
in the details thereof, the names of the persons concerned 
are mentioned 9 . May Almighty God overlook their 
enmity, and cause them to repent of it ! 

During this state of affairs while the two armies were in 
close proximity to each other, a person of a certain name, 
whom they were wont to call the son of so-and-so, 
came [to Ulugh Khan’s camp] as a spy on the part of 
Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu Khan, and made out 
that he was come to present himself to Ulugh Khan-i- 
A’zam, and [pretended], on the part of the Maliks and 
Amirs who were supporting Malik Balban-i-Kashlu Khan, 
to represent that they all desired to make their submission 
in Ulugh Khan’s presence, and that, if a deed of immunity 
were granted, and the right hand pledged, assurance given, 
and means of subsistence and a fief assigned to himself 
who had presented himself before Ulugh Khan, he would 

• Among the first of whom was our author, no doubt. 

9 The fact of the matter is that, generally, what is detailed there is 
slurred over here, and what is slurred over there is detailed here. See also 
page 785. 
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bring over all the Maliks and Amirs of Malik Balban-i- 
Kaslilu Khan's party, and cause them to be ranged on the 
series of the other servants [of the state] \ 

As Ulugh Khan-i-A'zam. in secret, had become cognizant 
of the bent of that individual, he commanded that the 
whole of the troops should be paraded before him, in such 
wise that he might behold the whole force with their arma- 
ment, their numbers, their efficiency, and the elephants, 
and horses in defensive armour 9 . Then Ulugh Khan- 
i-A'zam directed that a letter should be written secretly 
and clandestinely to the Amirs and Maliks of Malik 
Balban-i-Kashlu Khan's party saying: “ Your communica- 
tions have come under observation, and the purport thereof 
has been understood. There is no doubt that, if, in an 
obedient manner, you shall present yourselves, fiefs and 
suitable subsistence will be assigned to you ; indeed even 
more ; and, if the contrary should happen, on this day it 
will be manifest and evident unto mortals what the upshot 
of each one's affairs will come to by the wound of the 
flashing sword and flaming spear, and, when confounded 
and humbled, bound in the bonds of destiny, they are 
dragged to the foot of the sublime standards and banners/' 
When that letter, after the manner of honey mixed with 
gall, a sting with sweet drink, and graciousness with rigour, 
was written, and that person went back again, and related 
to Malik Balban-i-Kashlu Khan — The Almighty have him 
in His keeping! — all that he had seen and heard , 8 those 
having an insight into the human mind will conceive to 
what the state of antagonism between the Maliks and 
Amirs and the agent [deputed] would reach. 

1 Compare Elliot. 

8 What this defensive armour w as like may be gathered from some of the 
ancient illuminated historical A/SS. 111 the Persian language. 

8 But the letter was not given to him The Calcutta Printed Text, follow ing 
a modern copy, has, “and had shown the letter,” but this is not so m the 
oldest copies of the text. It stands to reason that, if Tzz-ud-DIn, Ualban's 
spy, had brought that letter to his camp, much less shown it to that Malik 
himself, the latter would have known that it was a mere ruse, and could have 
suppressed the said letter, but the letter was wntten by command of Ulugh 
Kh an as if addressed to ’Izz-ud-DIn Balban’s partisans, that it might fall into 
’Izz-ud-Dtn Balban’s hands and rouse suspicion m his mind, that his own par- 
tisans were negotiating with the other party. The modem copies of the teat, 
generally, are minus about two lines here. 

3 H 2 
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In the meantime the letters 4 from the city of Dihit 
reached them, and Malik Balban-i-Kashlu Khan, and Malik 
Kutlugh Khan turned their faces towards the capital, but 
returned again from thence without having effected their 
object [as previously narrated]. 

Two days subsequently a , their design became known to 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. and he became disturbed in mind as 
to how affairs might be [going on] at the Court, and before 
the throne of sovereignty, when, after the happening of 
this strange circumstance [the arrival of the spy in his 
camp] letters reached him from the city 6 . He set out for 
the capital, and reached it safe and prosperous under the 
protection of the Creator, and under the Divine guardian- 
ship and keeping, on Monday, the loth 7 of the month of 
J amadl-ul- Akhir. 653 H. 

The royal troops continued at the city of Dihll for a pe- 
riod of seven months, until, in the month of Zi-Hijjah of the 
before mentioned year, an army of infidel Mughals arrived 
in the territory of Sind, and the head of those accursed 
ones was the Nu-yin, Sari 8 . Since Malik Balban-i-Kashlu 
Khan had brought a Shahnah [Intendant] of that people 
thither 9 , as a matter of necessity, he had to go to them, 
and they [the Mughals] dismantled the defences of the 
citadel of Multan l . On intimation of this reaching his 

4 These are the letters referred to at page 842 — not fresh letters. This pas- 
sage, with respect to the letter referred to in the previous note, and the letters 
mentioned at page 842, is thus rendered in Elliot, vol. ii. page 378. “When 
the letter was delivered to the officers of Balbcm, the wise among them perceived 
its drift , and knew that the dissensions between the nobles and generals would be 
settled elsewhere (yakjd). Fresh letters now arrived from Dehli, and Malik 
Balban and Katlagh Khdn set forth in that direction and showed no intention 
of returning ”!! There is nothing of this kind in the Printed Text, nor in any 
MSS. copy. See under the reign, page 707, and in the account of Malik ’Izz- 
ud-Dfn, Balban-i-Kashlu Khan, where these events are given in detail. 

* The patrols of Ulugh Khan’s army could not have kept a very sharp 
look-out in this case. 

4 See under the reign, pages 708—710, where our author relates differently, 
and also note l . 

T At page 710, the date given is the 14th of that month. 

• In other places he is styled Salin and Sail, which last is the same as Sari, 

/ being interchangeable with r. 

9 See the account of Malik Tzz-ud-Dfn, Balban-i-Kaghlu Khan, page 786. 

1 In Elliot [vol. ii page 378], this passage is rendered When their 
general brought in this army, Malik Balban went to them of necessity, and 
the forces of the fort of Multan fell back? but the Calcutta Printed Text, 
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august hearing, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam represented for the 
consideration of the sublime Court, that it was advisable 
that the royal standards /of the kingdom, conjoined with 
victory and triumph, should move from the capital. It was 
the year 656 H., and, on the 2 nd* of the month of 
Muharram of -that year, the sublime standards, under an 
auspicious horoscope, moved out from the capital, and the 
Sultan’s tent was set up 5 outside, in sight of the city of 
Dibit. In consultation with Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. man- 
dates were at once issued and despatched to all parts of the 
country, to the great Maliks and Lords of the kingdom, 
and on the confines, directing them all to turn their faces 
towards the capital, and, in the greatest possible state of 
efficiency, present themselves [with their contingents] at 
the sublime threshold. On the 10th of the month of 
Mufrarram, within the tent of sovereignty, which in victory 
and triumph be ever set up, and the ropes of its prosperity, 
be secured with the pegs of stability! — this suppliant, by 
command, delivered an exhortation 4 , with the object of 

although so often incorrect, is right in this instance. The compound verb here 
used is not necessarily faro-raftan> to subside, come down, &c., but the verb 
fartbmftan — the consonants are the same in both, but not the vowels — to 
sweep away, destroy, and the like. 

The correct reading, as in all copies of the text, is evidently 

yjld. literally: — They swept away, destroyed, the parapet wall, battle- 
ments, pinnacles, &c. , of the citadel of Multan. The object of the Mughals, 
taken into consideration with the fact of their harassing the frontiers of the Dihlf 
kingdom as far as the west bank of the Blah, at this period, is plain enough. 
Their object also will be further seen from the events mentioned m the last 
Section. Malik Balban gave Multan up to them as a vassal of their sovereign, 
and they then dismantled it, that it might not be an obstacle to them in future. 

3 The 6th of the month at page 71 1. 

3 It is usual to pitch a tent in this manner previous to undertaking a journey 
or expedition, but, in this case, it does not follow that the Suljan dwelt m it 
the whole time. In this instance, it was like “a sovereign setting up his 
standard ” around which his troops assembled, in fact it is so stated just above. 
In Elliot, this passage is incorrectly rendered “ Ulugh Khan advised his 
Majesty to set the royal army in motion, and, accordingly, it marched forth on 
the 2nd Muharram. ” It was not assembled yet, as our author plainly states. 
Mandates were issued for the Maliks to present themselves with their 
contingents. There is not a word either about collecting “ all the forces 
they could.” 

4 Here, too, is an absurd mistake in the same work [page 379]: “Qn the 
10th Muharram, the author received orders in the royal tent to compose an ODE 
to stir up the feelings” &cJ The words, as in the Printed Text also, are, 

<ia» which have nothing to do with odes. 
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stimulating to holy warfare, and the merit of fighting 
against infidels, and efforts to defend the glories of Isl&m, 
and serve the sublime Court, by obeying the orders of the 
legitimate commanders — May God increase the execution 
of His commands !— and Ulugh Khan-i- A’zam, with a body 
of troops in array, and attended by a numerous equipage, 
in association with the august stirrup of sovereignty, issued 
forth 4 . All the Maliks joined [with their contingents], 
and all the troops united. 

When intimation of this concentration reached the 
accursed [Mughals] and their camp, they did not advance 
beyond the frontiers which they had assailed and ravaged, 
and evinced no further audacity 6 ; but it was considered ad- 
visable that the army, for a period of four months, or even 
longer 7 , should remain concentrated within sight of the city. 
Bodies of horse [during this period] used to go out in various 
directions, and make holy war upon the independent 
[Hindu] tribes, until, when news of the withdrawal of those 
accursed [Mughals] arrived, and the heart was freed of the 

6 The words are came out, i.e. from the city to the camp, 

not that they “ marched m company with his majesty.” The force never moved 
out of sight of Dihli. The troops, which did come out of Dihli with the 
Sultan and Ulugh Khan, were personal followers, a large force in themselves. 
Those of the Sul$an might be styled the household troops. Detachments of 
horse only were sent out, and those not against the Mughals. 

6 This concentration of the forces of Dihli, if not intended as a defensive 
act, turned out to be one, and the Mughals were left to ravage the frontier 
provinces — which then appear not to have extended beyond the Biah, that is, 
when it flowed m its old bed already referred to — with impunity. The state of 
Mewat, and the independent Hindu tribes, appear to have prevented operations 
against the Mughals, as referred to at page 850. See also page 862, where our 
author states that Hulaku Khan was so good, out of regard for Ulugh Khan, 
as to direct his lorces not to molest the frontiers of the Dihli kingdom, a suffi- 
ciently humiliating statement for our author to make. 

This passage is rendered m Elliot [page 379] : “ When //fc infidel Mughal 
heard of this host on the frontiei he had assailed, he advanced no further and 
showed no spirit,” &c. All the copies of the text are as above, even the 
“official” Calcutta Printed Text. 

7 At page 712, “five months,” but seven months was the correct period. 
See note 7 to that page. The kalb or [the troops forming the] centre of the 
Sultan’s army returned to the city, from the camp outside, on the 1st of 
Ramadan. 

The forces continued thus encamped in sight of the capital all the hot season, 
until the commencement of the rams. The year 656 h. began 7th January, 
1258 a.d.— the year in which Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, and the 
other Barons, his supporters, imposed terms upon King Henry III. 
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sedition of that gathering, [the Hindus 8 ] a number of 
intelligencers brought to the blessed hearing of Ulugh Khan- 
i-A’gatn that, probably, Taj-ud-Din, Arsalan Khan-i-San- 
jar \ from Awadh, and Kutlugh [Kulich ?] Khan \ Mas’ud- 
i^janf, on account of their having delayed in joining the 
Sultan’s camp 2 , were, in consequence, in a state of appre- 
hension, and in their minds thoughts of contumacy were 
presenting themselves. Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam submitted to 
the notice of the sublime Court that, before that party 
acquired feathers and wings, and, through the fear they 
were in, should take a flight into the air of contu- 
maciousness, it was advisable that time should not be 
given them, and that this fire should be speedily 
smothered. 

In conformity with the prudent advice of Ulugh Khan-i- 
A’zam, notwithstanding it was the time of the hot season, 
and that the army of Islam, on account of the advance of 
the accursed Mughals, and guarding the frontiers, had ex- 
perienced trouble, still, as there was expediency in moving, 
on Tuesday, the 6th of the month of Jamadi-ul-Ajchir, 
656 H., the sublime standards departed towards the country 
of Hindustan 3 , and advanced, march by march, as far as the 
boundaries of Karah and Manik-pur 4 . Ulugh Khan-i- 


8 As mentioned a few lines before. The Mughals were not gone yet. 

• See under Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar. page 768. 

1 In one of the oldest copies Kutlugh Khan. Mas’iid-i-Jam. This is not the 
Kutlugh Khan who married the Sultan’s mother, but a son of Malik ’Ala-ud- 
Dln, Jam, the Shah-zadah of Turkistan, refcried to m the List of Sh ams-ud- 
Din, I-yal-timigh’s Maliks, at page 626. For more respecting £ulij, Ifulich, 
or IjCutlugh Khan, who, under the reign, at pages 673 and 712, is also styled, 
but wrongly, Jalal-ud-Dln, Mas’ud Shah- 1- Tan t see note at page 775, para. 3, 
and page 848. 

3 The camp before Dihli just previously referred to. 

* The Antarbed Do-abah. 

4 In his account of this Malik [page 768] our author says that, after Malik 
Arsalan Kh an-i-Sanjar had been successful against 3 £utlugh Kh an [the step- 
father of the Sultan], he became disaffected towards the Court, and Ulugh 
Khan had to move into Awadh and Karah to coerce him and Kutlugh 

.[Kulfch?] Khan, Mas’ud, son of the late Malik ’Ala-ud-Dfn, Jani [see List of 
nobles, page 673]. Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar was entrusted with the government 
of the fief of Karah in 657 H. , and, subsequently, got possession of the City 
of lakhanawatl by treachery, and without orders from the Court, and yet, in 
his account of the events of the thirteenth year of Na§ir-ud-Dtn, Mahmud 
Shah’s reign, our author says that, on Malik Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, 
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A’gam made such exertions in chastising the seditious 
Hindus and harassing the Ranahs as cannot be conceived 
On his reaching that territory [Karah and Manik-piir], 
Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar, and Malik Kutlugh [Kulieh ?] 
Khan. Mas’ud-i-Janl, got away, and out of necessity sent 
away their families and dependents among the independent 
[Hindu] tribes, and despatched confidential persons to the 
presence of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam asking that he should 
make a representation before the exalted throne and 
explain the necessity they were under of withdrawing, 
and to supplicate that the sublime standards might 
be directed to return towards the capital on the stipula- 
tion that, when the royal standards should reach Dihli, 
the illustrious capital, Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar and Kut- 
lugh [Kulich ?] Khan, both of them, should present them- 
selves in attendance at the sublime Court, the Asylum of 
the Universe. When Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam made this 
representation, the sublime standards returned towards 
Dihli, and, on Monday, the 2nd of the month of 
Ramazan, 656 H., the illustrious seat of government was 
reached. 

On Sunday, the 27th of the month of Shawwal, of the same 
year, Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar. and Kutlugh [Kulich ?] Khan. 
Mas’ud-i-Janl, presented themselves at the threshold of 
sovereignty, and made their obeisance. Notwithstanding 
so much opposition, their flight, and the tardiness and 
negligence they had displayed, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam gave 
them his support, and manifested towards them such 
kindness, gentleness, moderation, good faith, and sym- 
pathy, out of his great benevolence and infinite cle- 
mency, and lordly assistance and princely favour, as 
neither the fingers can record nor explanation relate. 
May the Most High God have him perpetually in His 
keeping for the sake of Muhammad and the whole of his 
posterity ! 

After a period of two months, through Ulugh Khan-i- 
A’gam’s patronage, the states of Lakhanawatl were made 

son of the late Malik Janf, the kingdom of Lakhanawatl was conferred. The 
account here given, and that m the notice of Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar, are 
widely different. The discrepancies respecting Lakhanawali I have noticed at 
page 770. 
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over to Kutlugh [Kuligk?] * Khan. Mas'ud-i-Jani’s charge, 
and the district of Karah 5 * 7 8 9 to Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar. 

When the new year of 657 H. set in, on the 13th of the 
month of Muharram, the sublime standards were directed 
to be moved out of the capital, and the pavilion of majesty 
was pitched in sight of the city of Dihli 7 . Ulugh Khan-i- 
A’gam — may God perpetuate his prosperity 1 — held it meet 
to exercise his patronage in behalf of Malik Nu$rat-ud-Din, 
Sher Khan-i-Sunkar. who was his paternal uncle's son, and 
he made a representation before the exalted throne, so that 
the whole of the territory of Bhianah, Kol, Jalf-sar, and the 
preserved city of Gwaliyur was entrusted to his charge 8 , 
and that assignment was committed to him on Sunday, the 
2 1st of the month of Safar, 657 H. Fo# the remainder of 
that year, by reason that — and thank God for it ! — there 
was no cause of apprehension, the sublime standards made 
no farther movement fl . 

On Wednesday, the 4th of the month of Jamadi-ul- 
Akhir, 657 H., treasure, valuables, and elegancies to a large 
amount, with two elephants, reached the subliihe threshold 
from the Lakhanawati territory, and Ulugh, Khan-i-A zam. 
in return for such commendable assiduity, exerted [his] 
interest, in behalf of Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Yuz- 
Bak!, 1 who was the sender of these elephants and property ; 
and the investiture of the fief of Lakhanawati was bestowed 
upon him by his majesty, and that territory was confirmed 
to him, and a robe of honour and other distinctions were 
transmitted to him. 

5 In this place again there is a great difference in the title of this personage. 
In seven copies of the text, including the oldest, he is styled £ulij, in one 
£utlugh, and in three £ulfj or Kulich. 

• In some copies the Koh-payah : perhaps both Karah and the Koh-p 5 yah 
districts may be meant 

7 In Elliot, they are made again to march from Dihli, which is not so stated, 
even in the Calcutta Text. The reason why no marching was necessary is 
given below. 

• See the account of Malik Sher ghan-i-Sunfcar, page 794. There it is 
stated that Balaram, Baltarah, Mihir, and Mahawan, were also entrusted to 
him. Under the reign, page 712, there is no mention of Jali-sar. 

9 la Rajabof this year a grandson was bom to Ulugh Shan. His daughter, 
Na^ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah’s wife, presented her husband, the Sultan, with 
• a so»; and two months after, Malik Saif-ud-Dfn, I-bak, the Ulugh Kutlugiu 
i'A’zam, the Bar-Bak, died. 

1 This is the person referred to at pages 770 and 827. 
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When the new year 658 H. came round, and the month 
of Safar arrived, UlughKhan-i-A^am resolved upon making 
a raid upon the Koh-payah [hill tracts of Mewat] round 
about the capital, because, in this Koh-payah, there was a 
community of obdurate rebels, who, unceasingly, committed 
highway robbery and plundered the property of Musal- 
mans, and the ejection of the subject peasantry, and de- 
struction of the villages in the districts of Hartanah, the 
Siwalikh, and Bhianah, necessarily followed their outbreaks; 
Three years 3 previous to this period, they had likewise 
carried off herds of camels, the property of the vassals and 
loyal followers of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam’s household — be 
victory ever theirs ! — from the outskirts of the Hans! territory. 
The leader of the Ifebels was a person, Malka 8 by name, an 
obdurate Hindu gabr [infidel], like a gigantic demon and a 
serpent-hued ' I frit 4 . They had carried off herds of camels 
and camel-men, and had, in the meantime, dispersed them 
among the Hindus throughout the Koh-payah [hill tracts], 
as far as the vicinity of Rantabhur, and the time that these 
camel-men and camels were carried off was a time when 
an expedition was pending, and the camp-followers of the 
force, and the warriors of the retinue of Ulugh Khan-i- 
A’zam, were in urgent need of them for the purpose of carry- 
ing the equipage of the troops. When that contumacious 
rebel committed this act, an infinite load weighed upon the 
dear heart of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, and all the Maliks and 
Amirs and warriors of the troops of Islam — May God ever 
accord victory to them ! Nevertheless, it was impossible to 
chastise that sedition by reason of anxiety [consequent] on 
the appearance of the Mughal army 8 which continued to 
harass the frontier tracts of the dominions of Islam, namely, 
the territory of Sind, Lohor 6 , and the line of the river 

2 Two copies have “one year,” but this can scarcely be correct. The 
period referred to seems to be the year 656 H., on the appearance of the 
Mughals under Sail, on the western frontier. See page 844. 

8 This must not be supposed to refer to Dalakl, of Malakl, the great Ranah 
in the vicinity of the river Jun, between Kalmjar and Kajah, for he is a wholly 
different person. 

4 Compare Elliot here. 

• The words are, correctly, as rendered above J a* j&l 
The Printed Text has for and, hence, the passage in Elliot is 
incorrect. 

8 Not much of Lohor remained for them to harass at that time belonging 
to Dihll ; but see page 846, where our author says the Mughals ** evinced no 
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Biah, until, at this period, emissaries of Khurasan 7 [coming] 
from the side of ’Ira^: from Hulau [Hulaku], the Mughal, 
who was the son of Tull, son of Chingiz Khan, had arrived 
in the neighbourhood of the capital. Command was given 
that the emissaries’ party should be detained at the halting- 
places of Barutah 8 , and that vicinity ; and Ulugh Khan i- 
A’zam, and other Maliks, with the forces of the Court, and 
the [contingent] troops of the [different] Maliks # , suddenly 
and unexpectedly, resolved upon an advance into the Koh- 
payah [hill-tracts of Mewat]. 

On Monday, the 4th of the month of Safar l , 658 H. the 
sublime standards of victory pushed forward into the Koh- 
payah, and, in the first advance, made a march of nearly 
fifty kttroh 3 , and fell, unexpectedly and unawares upon the 

further audacity,” &c. More on this subject will be found in the following 
Section. 

7 These were not “ambassadors to the Sult&n,” who “ came TO [sic] 
Khurdsdn from ’Irak, on the part of Ilul&ku Mughal, son of Toli,” as m 
Elliot [page 381], and had the “ long digression of no interest ” — from 
page 196 to 202, farther on, been translated, it would have been found who 
and what they were. 

8 The name of this place is written with b — as above in eight copies 

of the text, including the three oldest, with the slight exception of there being 
no point to the b t thus : — — and the next to the last letter having but 
one point instead of two in one of the three copies ; three copies have *>^1* 
tending to confirm the above reading ; and one has The Calcutta 

Printed Text has — Marutah, but this I look upon as a mere guess on 
the part of the Editors, because it is a well-known place, and more particularly 
since, in a foot-note, that text has 

It is evident, from all this, that the first letter is b and not m, and there can 
be little doubt but that the next to the last letter is t. There is a place in the 
Bapwalah Parganah named — and there is Marut — — m the direct 
route from Ughehah to Dihli, but this cannot be meant here,, for our author 
has written that name correctly m two different places j and there are other 
Maruts, but not in this direction. It appears to me that the place is or *5 
styled Sarae-i-Barutah, from the ruins of an extensive karwan-sarae, two 
kurokto the S.E. of Jagdespur, on the road from Dihli to Sum-pat, and, about 
twenty miles N. W. of the capital, the Sarae being a convenient distance, and 
an eligible place wherein to lodge them until the muster of the forces, referied to 
at page 856, was complete, which muster was, no doubt, to enable the emissaries 
to carry back with them a good impression respecting the number and efficiency 
of the Dihli forces. 

* Among the Maliks who accompanied Ulugh Khan upon this expedition, 
and also on the subsequent one, was Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Tez Khan 
[No. XVII.], who was ordered from Awadh for the purpose. See end of the 
year 657 H., under the reign. 

1 Under the reign, the date is the 13th of §afar. 

* Near upon 100 miles. Such a word as “&?/,” which is Sanskrit, as in 
Elliot, does not occur throughout this work. 
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contumacious rebels of that tract. All those that were on 
the mountain sides, in the deep defiles, and great ravines, 
were taken and were brought under the swords of the 
Musalmans. For a period of twenty days he [Ulugh 
Khan-i-A’zam] continued to move about that Koh-payah 
in every direction. The dwelling-places and villages of 
those mountaineers were on the summits of the high hills, 
and the whole of their edifices on the acclivities of rocks, 
so that you would say they were, in altitude, equal to the 
stars, and even' with the sky. By command of Ulugh 
Khan-i-A , zam f the whole of those places which, in strength, 
might compare with the tale told of the wall of Sikandar 
in solidity, were captured and plundered, and the people 
of those places, who were knaves, Hindus, thieves, and 
high-way robbers, were all put to the sword. The Ulugh 
Khan! orders to that army of holy warriors were, that 
whoever should bring in a head should receive one tangah 
of silver, and whoever brought in a man alive two tangahs 
of silver from the private treasurer. 

The defenders of the truth, in conformity with Ulugh 
Khan-i-A*zam’s commands, penetrated into all the loftiest 
places, into the defiles, and deep ravines 8 , and acquired 
heads and captives, and became filled with property and 
money, especially the sept of Afghans, every one of whom 
you might say was some huge elephant with [the tails of] 
two Khita-i bulls 4 over his shoulders, or some tall tower of 
a fortress, placed on its summit, for the purpose of over- 
awing, with banner displayed. The number of them, 
employed in the service of, and attending the stirrup of, 
Ulugh Khan-i-Azam. was about 3000 horse and foot, 
daring, intrepid, and valiant soldiers, each one of whom, 
either on mountain or in forest, would take a hundred 
Hindus in his grip, and, in a dark night, would reduce a 


* In nearly every instance, throughout this work, the Calcutta Printed Text 
uses *j* and for and 

4 The same word— gfcajz-ghae — is used here as applied to Na§ir-ud-Dfn, 
Sabuk-Tigfn, page 68. It evidently refers to their hairy faces and the long 
curly hair hanging down their backs, and as some tribes wear their hair to this 
day. These Afghans are the first Patans mentioned in this work, and in no 
other place in it, either before or after, are they mentioned. Compare Elliot 
here also. 
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demon to utter helplessness \ In short, the whole of the 
Maliks and Amirs, Turks and Tajziks, displayed zeal and 
energy, the mention of which will ever endure upon the 
pages of time ; and, up to this period, since the standards of 
Islam were first displayed in the land of Hind, at no time 
had the Musalman troops ever before reached that locality 
or ravaged it \ Under the auspices of the good fortune of 
the Sultan of Sultans, Na$ir-ud-D!n, Mahmud Shah, the 
Most High God facilitated the delivery into the hands of 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam that obdurate Hindu, who had 
carried off those camels and camel men, together with his 
sons and family, all of whom were taken, and the decree of 
fate brought them into the bondage and captivity of Ulugh 
Khan-i-A'zam's followers, and the whole of the heads and 
chiefs of the rebels, to the number of about 250 persons, 
among the chief men of that people, fell into the chains of 
bondage. One hundred and forty-two horses reached the 
Sultan's stables, and sixty badrahs 7 of tangahs , the amount 
of [each of?] which was 35,000 s tangahs , he [Ulugh, Khan] 
extorted from the Ranahs and Raes of that mountain tract 9 , 
and they were conveyed to the royal treasury ; and, in the 

5 One of the St. Petersburg copies of the text ends the Section here, and 
passes at once to the last Section. 

6 The tract of country here indicated, the Koh-payah of our author, seems 
to be Bharatpur, Dholpur, and part of the Rajput states of Jaipur and Alwar, 
The Musalmans had penetrated before this much farther south to the vicinity 
of the Narbadah. 

We may be sure these successes will not be found recorded in Rajput annals. 

7 A small bag of cotton or linen cloth, goats’ leather, or felt cloth, rather 
longer than broad. The word also means a bag of 10,000 dtrams. 

8 The probability is that each badrah contained that number of tangahs— in. 
value about as many rupfs — in which case the total would be 2, 100,000 tangahs, 
or about equal to 21 laks of rupis, not a very large sum to extort from several 
rich Raes and Ranahs, the smaller sum would have been too paltry to convey to 
the royal treasury. One of the best copies has gold tangahs , in which case 
the total amount may have been that given above, but, even then, the sum would 
be but a comparatively paltry one. 

9 In the Printed Text, the original word — — he extorted— from the verb 
— — is turned into— — and this has been followed in Elliot, 
hence this sentence has assumed the following amusing form : “and six bags 
of tankas , amounting to thirty thousand tankas, were taken from the Rinas of 
the hills and the Rdis of Sind, and sent to the royal treasury.” 

As the word stands in the place of — there is no word for taken in 
this sentence in the Printed Text, and so the literal translation of it would be : 
** so much frojn the RAnahs, &c., to the royal treasury conveyed an unintel- 
ligible jumble of words. 
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space of twenty days, such were the important feats effected 
through the vigorous and energetic command of Ulugll 
Khan-i-A'zam — May his glory ever continue 1 

On the 24th of the month Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 658 H., 
Ulugh Khan-i-A'zam returned to the capital The august 
canopy of sovereignty, and the king of the world like an 
imperial sun under the shadow thereof — God perpetuate 
his sovereignty ! — and all the Maliks, Amirs, Sadrs, men of 
rank and position, and the inhabitants of the city, came out 
to the plain of the Hauz-i-Rani [the Rani's Reservoir], and 
drew up in lines, extending from the Bagh-i-Jud 1 [the Jud 
Garden] to the Rani's Reservoir, 2 * * * * * and hastened in the 
footsteps of loyalty to meet and do honour to the sub- 
lime standards which accompanied Ulugh Khan-i-A'zam 8 . 
The Sultan of Sultans — God long preserve his sovereignty! 
— at the head of the Rani's Reservoir, on the exalted 
seat of the throne of sovereignty, held an audience, and 
Ulugh, Khan-i-A’zam. with the Maliks and Amirs of the 
force, arrayed in robes of honour conferred by Ulugh 
Khan himself, attained the honour of kissing the threshold 
of the place of audience, so that one might say, from the 
various coloured robes, of satin, silk, brocade, gold and 
silver tissue, and other expensive textures, and gold em- 
broidered tunics and other garments, that that plain 
bloomed like a thousand flower gardens. All these 
Grandees, Maliks, Amirs, incomparable champions and 
warriors of the force, one day previous to this, in their own 
quarters, had donned these honorary dresses from out of 
the lordly treasury of Ulugh Khan-i-A'zam — May it never 
cease being replete with riches and spoils ! — and [now] the 
whole of them, victorious and triumphant, safe and rich, 
hied to the sublime audience-hall, and great and small — 
high and low — attained the honour of kissing the Sultan's 
hand, together with thousands of commendations, favours, 


1 In one copy of the text— one of the older ones — this is here written with 

the vowel points — ^ — Bagh-i-Qhuad. It is, however, nowhere else 

written so. In Arabic— — jud — signifies liberality, munificence, but the 

original may be a local name. 

* The Hamilton MS. is minus the whole of the remainder of this Section. 

* This grand reception plainly shows that Ulugh Khan’s force had achieved 

a great success over the unbelievers. 
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and assurances, and returned thanks to the Most High and 
Holy God for that success \ 

After two days, the royal cavalcade [again] proceeded 
out of the city to the plaiA at the Rani’s Reservoir, with the 
intention of making an example of infidels, and command 
was given for the elephants, of mountain-like form and 
/caching to the sky, of demon-like aspect, and wind-like 
speed — so that you might say they were the delegates of 
destiny and the soldiers of the angel of death — to be brought 
for the purpose of inflicting condign punishment upon the 
infidels* The relentless Turks, of the profession of Mars, 
drew their well-tempered, fire-flashing, swords from the 
scabbards of power, and then the sublime order was issued 
so that they commenced to execute [the rebels]. After 
that, some of those rebels they cast at the feet of the ele- 
phants, and made the heads of Hindus, under the heavy 
hands and feet of those mountain-like figures, the grain in 
the orifice of the grinding mill of death ; and, by the keen 
swords of the ruthless Turks, and the life-ravishing exe- 
xutioners, every two of these Hindus were made four, and, 
by scavengers, with knives, such that, at the gashes of them, 
a demon would be horror-stricken, a hundred and odd rebels 
were flayed from head to foot, and at the hand of their 
skinners, they quaffed, in the goblet of their own heads, the 
Skarbat of death. Command was given so that they 
stuffed the whole of their skins with straw, and suspended 
them over every gate-way of the city. 

In short, an example of retribution was made such as 
the plain at the Rani’s Reservoir, and the open space 
before the gate of Dihli never remembered the like of, and 
the ear of no hearer ever heard a tale so terrible as that. 1 
Such like religious warfare and victory over the infidels, 
and such amount of booty was acquired, and such efforts 

4 In Elliot [page 382, vol. 11. ], the Editor considering that “ The author 

here becomes very diffuse in his descriptions and praises, which are not worth 

translation,” this entire paragraph is dismissed with a very few words : — 

“ His Majesty, with a great retinue of chiefs and nobles, came forth to the 
plain of Hauz-rani to meet him, and a great court was held m which many 

honours and rewards were bestowed.” 

* We must make allowances for the age in which this occurred, but what an 

idea it gives us of the merciful disposition, and amiability of 4 * * * * * * 11 the king of the 

world,” and copier of ^Tur’ans, if he had any authority ! 
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were brought about through the power of the Ulugh 
Khan! good fortune. May the Most High God preserve 
the Sultan of Sultans, NASIR-UD-DunyA wa ud-DIN, 
Mahmud ShAh. on the throne bf sovereignty, and adorn 
the exalted seat of Ulugh KhAn-i-A’zam with perma- 
nency and stability ! * 

Having achieved such deeds, Ulugh Khan-i-A’^am re- 
presented before the sublime throne, that it was right that 
the Khurasan emissaries 7 should be conducted to the 
capital, and attain the honour of kissing the royal hand. 
On the command being issued, on Wednesday, the 8th of 
the month of Rabx’-ul-Akhir. 658 H., the august retinue [of 
the Sultan] moved to the Kushk-i-Sabz [the Green Castle], 
and Ulugh, Khan-i-A’zam gave orders, so that the Sahib, 
the Diwan-i-’Ari?-i-Mamalik [the Head of the Department 
of the Muster-master of the Kingdom] marshalled in order 
the men bearing arms from the different parts around and 
in the vicinity of the capital. About 200,000 footmen, 
well armed, came to Dihli, and they drew up, in battle 
array, about 50,000 horse *, fully equipped with defensive 
armour, and with banners [displayed] ; and of the popu- 
lace of the city — the higher, middle, and lower classes — so 
many men bearing arms, both on horseback and on foot 
went forth, that, from the Shahr-i-Nau [new city] of Gtlu- 
khari to within the city where was the Royal Ka$r, twenty 
lines of men, one behind the other — like the avenue of a 
pleasure - garden with the branches entwined — placed 
shoulder to shoulder, stood row after row. Truly you. might 
say — “ It is the last great day, the time of the general re- 
surrection, the hour of perturbation, the rendering of 
account of good and evil ’’—through the experience, energy, 


• Compare Elliot here. 

7 No w, m Elliot, we have “ the Mughal ambassador in Khurasan.” Tn 
the Printed Text “ they " correct!* the-J.,- [plura! of See 

note 7 , page 851. 0 ^ aee 

• The Calcutta “official” Printed Text, copying the I.O.L. MS. ioj 2 w 
a very amusing blunder here. Instead of «U— signilyme “nremrJ) * 
“ready," “drawn up,” &c., after- — it has— «L- signifying “female”— 
-» > — thus turning them into 50,000 female horse ! ! The R. A. S MS 
incorrect, but has— jaL— not— . jL— and the former word is meaningless. 

• !. T T r seven 1 T S > m some c °P ies - “The author becomes very diffuse 
m his description and praises, which are not worth translation,” according to 
Elliot, voi. ii. page 38a, which see. ’ r<toe t0 
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control, and lieutenancy of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam— God 
perpetuate his good fortune! The arrangement of the 
lines, the assignment of the place of every one of the Amtrs, 
Maliks, Grandees, and Sadrs, with their followings and 
dependants, the disposition of the standards and banners, 
the donning of arms, the preservation of every one’s rank, 
which Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam directed, he himself saw to, 
by moving from one end of the lines to the other, placing 
every one in the place which had been assigned to him. 

That concourse of people presented such a tremendous 
appearance, that the ear of the heavens, at the din of the 
tymbals and kettle-drums, the cries of the trumpeting ele- 
phants, the neighings of the prancing horses, and the voci- 
ferations of the people, became deaf, and the eye of the 
malicious and envious blind. When the Turkistan emis- 
saries 1 mounted and set out from the Shahr-i-Nau [of 
Gilu-khart], and their sight fell upon that concourse, their 
fright was such from the awe inspired by that immense 
concourse and the warlike apparatus, that the danger was 
lest the bird of their souls should take wing from their 
bodies. It is most likely — indeed it is the fact — that, at the 
time of the charge of the trumpeting elephants, some of 2 
those emissaries got thrown from their horses and fell to 
the ground. May the Most High God avert the evil eye 
from this kingdom and realm, capital and army, and the 
Maliks of the dynasty ! 

When the emissaries 3 reached the city gate, by the royal 
command, and the approval of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, all 
the Maliks observed the custom of going to receive them, 
and, in doing honour to the emissaries’ party, observed 
[towards them] the usages of respect, and with due reve- 

1 They are so-called here in all the copies of the text collated, with a single 
exception, but, hitherto, they have always been styled emissaries “from Khu- 
rasan,” and “ of Khurasan,” and the context proves the above a mistake for 
Khurasan, because they came from thence, and not from Turkistan. See page 

859 - . 

3 They and their followers must be meant, as the emissaries were but three 
in all. 

* These persons came with no political object : merely respecting this matri- 
monial alliance with Ulugh Khan, and therefore I have neither styled them 
envoys nor “ambassadors from” Hulaku Khan, but Ulugh Sian evidently 
wished to let them see the Dihlf forces to the best advantage, and carry back a 
good report of them. 

3 * , 
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rence conducted them to the Ka$r-i-Sabz [the Green 
Castle] and before the exalted throne of sovereignty. On 
that day, the Castle of Sovereignty was adorned with various 
kinds of carpets and cushions, and a variety of princely 
articles of luxury and convenience, both of gold and silver, 
and round about the royal throne two canopies 4 , one red 
and the other black, adorned with jewels of great price, 
were extended. The golden throne ornamented with the 
masnad [seat] of empire, and the series of illustrious Maliks, 
great Amirs, distinguished Sadrs, eminent personages, the 
handsome young Turk slaves with golden girdles, and the 
champions in pomp and pride ranged around, made the 
assembly halls studded with gems, and saloons burnished 
with gold, seem like unto the garden of bliss, and the eighth 
heaven, so that the [following] lines having become applic- 
able to the occasion, and having been pronounced before 
the exalted throne by one of the sons of this suppliant, 
from his composition, are here introduced. [These lines 
are a mere repetition of the same fulsome epithets and 
exaggerated figures as are found in the preceding and 
following prose, and are scarcely worth insertion here.] 

Thou mightest with truth say that that assembly was as 
a heaven full of stars, or like a firmament teeming with 
planets. The sovereign of the universe on the throne ap- 
peared as a sun from the fourth heaven, with Ulugh 
Khan-i-A’zam in attendance as a shining moon, kneeling 
upon the knees of veneration and reverence, the Maliks in 
rows like unto revolving planets, and the Turks i$ their 
gold and gem-studded girdles like unto stars innume- 
rable. 

In short, all this arrangement, and preparation, and 
[these] different matters, were carried out with the approval, 
and wise counsel, and sagacious conception of Ulugh 
Klian-i-A’zam, for, although the Sultan of Sultans, in con- 
formity with the Prophet’s sayings, accords to him the 
position of a father, nevertheless he is more obedient and 
submissive than a thousand newly-purchased slaves.® So 

4 If ^—signified an umbrella merely, it would scarcely be applicable here. 
What canopies of state are may be seen from Plate vu. to Blochmann’s Trans- 
lation of the A’in-i-Akbari. 

* L should imagine that this remark—m fact the whole of this account — 
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the emissaries, after their reception, were conducted, after 
receiving various marks of favour, and different benefits 
were conferred upon them, to the assigned place prepared 
for their residence. 

It is necessary at this place to mention what was the 
motive of the arrival of these emissaries from the country 
of Khurasan,® and from Hula’u [Hulaku] Khan, the Mughal, 
and how it fell out. The facts of the matter are these, that 
Malik Na§ir-ud-Dln, Muhammad, son of Malik Hasan the 
Karlugh — The Almighty’s mercy be upon him ! — perhaps, 
entertained a strong inclination to cause a pearl from the 
oyster shell of his family to be transferred to the string of 
marriage to Shah/ the son of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. in 
order that, through that union, he [Na§ir-ud-Dtn, Muham- 
mad] might display his glory over the Maliks of the time 
and the great rulers of the world, and that that connexion 
might be a means of strength to him, and a source of 
security. On this subject he wrote secretly and con- 
fidentially, to one of the servants of the household of 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. and endeavoured to obtain an inkling 
as to the possibility of the [proposed] connexion, and inti- 
mated that he himself would, under this veil, submit the 
matter for the august consideration of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. 
by way of sincerity and duty. As Malik Na§ir-ud-Dtn, 
Muhammad, son of Hasan the Karlugh, was one of the 
illustrious Maliks of his day , 8 it became necessary, on the 

clearly proves that Ulugh Kh,an was not Sultan when this was wntten. It is 
somewhat remarkable that our author has never once mentioned whether Ulugh 
Khan had obtained his freedom or not. We must hence suppose that he had 
not, foi our authorwould scarcely have omitted to mention such an impoitant fact. 

6 The following six paiagraphs arc what, in Elltot [page 383, vol. 11.], is 
said, by the Editor, to be “ a long digression of no interest.” 

7 All the copies of the text are alike here, but it is very certain that Ulugh 
Khan’s son must have had some other name prefixed to the word Shah, but no 
son of his is mentioned m history of whose name Shah forms a part. 

8 See Thomas : PaThan Kings, page 98. It is there stated that he, Nasir- 
ud-Dln, Muhammad, the Karlugh, “ seems to have succeeded to his father’s 
dominions in Sind, and to have been held in consideration as a powerful 
monarch. He was still reigning on the arrival of the ambassadors of Hulagu 
Khan in A.H. 658.” His holding dominions in Smd is entirely erroneous. Malik 
’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu Khan, held Smd m 658 H., andsvas still holding 
it when this history was brought to a conclusion, and where the dominions of the 
Karlugh lay will be found in the following statement, and likewise the proof 
respecting Tzz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu Khan’s still holding Smd and 
Multan also. 


3 I 2 
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part of Ulugh Khan, to give an answer on the subject, and 
his consent to the connexion. He, accordingly, directed 
one of the middle rank among his retinue to bear the 
answer to this request, and that bearer, a Khalj, they used 
to style by the name of the Hajib-i-Ajall [the most worthy 
Chamberlain], Jamal-ud-Din, 'All. 

On this Khali being nominated to this important matter, 
he obtained from the royal revenue department an order 
for a number of captives, on account of unavoidable neces- 
saries, and the expenses of the road , 9 and to enable him to 
get over his journey. When he set out upon the road, at 
the different stations and stages, the toll-collectors, on the 
way, continued to demand of him and expect payment of 
the established tolls and fixed cesses, and the Hajib, 'All, 
continued, in this manner, to repudiate them [saying] : “ I 
am an agent [and therefore exempt].” 

By the time he had got over the stages and stations 
within the kingdom [of Dihli] and reached the territory of 
Sind, the report of his being on a mission became public ; 
and, when he passed on to Multan, and from thence to 
Uchchah, Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu Khan, com- 
manded that he should be summoned . 1 So they summoned 
the Hajib, 'Alt, and detained him , 2 and demanded of him the 
letters he was bearing, that they might become acquainted 
with the nature, import, and contents of the documents. The 
Hajib, 'All, denied his mission ; but, when the affair assumed 
severity, on being constrained, he avowed, in the presence 
of the Mugbal Shahnagan [Intendants] 3 : “lam an Emis- 

This Na§ir-ud Din, Muhammad, the Kailugh, is the same who presented 
himself to Sultan Ra?iyyat when in the Panjab in 637 H., and was probably 
personally known to Ulugh Khan. See page 644, and note 7. 

9 These slaves or captives must have been given him for the purpose of 
being sold to provide for the expenses of his journey as occasion required, after 
the same fashion as our author obtained a grant of forty head to send to his 
" dear sister ” m Khurasan. These captives could have been of no other use 
to him, and the object is evident. 

Tavernier says, respecting an ambassador of the king of Mingrelia whom 
he saw at Constantinople when he was there, “ The first tune of his audience, 
he had a train of above 200 persons. But every day he sold two or three to 
defray his expenses” 

1 See note S preceding page. 

2 The Calcutta Printed Text has — chastizing, &c., instead of — 

delaying, postponing, and the like. 

3 The word is in the plural here— This conduct on the part of 
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sary, and I am going upwards.” Having, in the presence 
of that assembly 4 , made such a statement, Malik ’Izz-ud- 
Din, Balban-i-Kashlu-Khan, as a matter of necessity, gave 
over requiring aught from him, and said : “ It is necessary 
for thee to proceed, that I may have thee taken to thy 
place of destination.” The Hajib, ’Alt, replied: “My 
orders are on this wise, that I should proceed to the pre- 
sence of Malik Na§ir-ud-D!n, Muhammad, son of Hasan the 
Karlugh,” and, consequently, Malik Tzz-ud-Dm, Balban, 
was under the necessity of allowing him to proceed in the 
direction indicated. 

When the Hajib, 'Alt, reached the khittah [district or 
country] of Banian, the report of his coming from the 
borders of Dihli, on a mission, having become published 
and disseminated among the Mughal Shahnagan [Inten- 
dants], and the gentle and simple of that territory, Malik 
Na§ir-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Hasan, the Karlugh, had 
to send him, perforce 5 , towards Trah and Azarbaljan, to 
the presence of Hula’u, the Mughal, and he [Malik Na§ir-ud- 
Din, Muhammad, son of Hasan], of his own accord, and 
without the sanction of this Court [the Court of Dihli], 
indited fetters as from the dear tongue of Ulugh Khan-i- 
A’zam, and, sending some small present along with the 
Hajib, ’All, despatched him along with confidential persons 
of his own. 

On arriving in the neighbourhood of the ’Irak territory, 
they reached Hula’u’s presence in the city of Tabriz of 
Agarbaijan. Hula’u treated the Hajib, ’All, with much 
honour, and showed him great consideration. At the time 
they desired to read out the letters unto Hula’u, the Ac- 
cursed, it became necessary to translate them from the 
Persian into the Mughal! language. In the letters they had 
written the name of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. * Malik ,’ for the 

Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Bfilban-i-Kashlu Khan, shows that he had thrown off all 
dependence on the Court of Dihit, but he does not appear to have benefited 
much from so doing, as he was now a mere vassal of the Mughals. 

4 The word is used here, with reference to the Mughal ghafcnagan, 

and shows that Malik Balban-i-Kaghlu Khan must have had several— more 
than one, at least— of the Mughal Intendants to take care of him. 

* Malik Na$ir-ud-Din, Muhammad, also, had been obliged to succumb to 
the Mughals, and receive their Shahnagan. He will be referred to again. 

These last three paragraphs prove how erroneous is Mr. Thomas’s statement, 
mentioned in note 8 , page 859. 
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custom of Turkistan is this, that there is but one supreme 
ruler, no more, and him they do not style Malik, but 
Khan, and all others have the name of Malik *. So, when 
they read out the letters to Hula’u, the Mughal, he said : 
“ Why have ye given an equivalent for the name Ulugli 
Khan ? it behoveth that his designation of Khan be pre- 
served.” Such honour and respect did he esteem fit to 
show towards Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. Every person of the 
Khans of the countries of Hind and Sind, who proceeded 
to the presence of the Khans and rulers of the Mughals, 
they altered the title of, and styled them all simply 
1 Malik ,’ with this exception of the name of Ulugh Khan-i- 
A’zam which they recognized as it originally stood. This 
is one, among the proofs of the Divine grace, that both 
friend and foe, believer and unbeliever, mention his august 
name with veneration : — “ This is the grace of God which 
He bestows on whomsoever He pleaseth ; and God is the 
possessor of great grace V* 

When the Hajib, ’All, was dismissed, on his return, the 
Shahnah [Intendant] of the khittah [territory] of Banian, 
who was the son 8 of Amir Yagh-rash 8 , a famous person, 
and a respected Musalman, was nominated by Hula’u to 
accompany him, and Hulau sent orders to the Mughal 
forces which would be under the standard of Sari [Sail], 
the Nu-in, saying : “ If the hoof of a horse of your troops 
shall have entered the ground of the dominions of the 
Sultan of Sultans, Nasir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, Mahmud 
Shah — God perpetuate his reign ! 1 — the command unto 

* 6 The Calcutta Printed Text is a mere jumble of words here. 

1 Qur’an : chap. Ivn. verse 21. 

* Why then is his name not given as well as his father’s ? The Mughal 
troops had, at this time, been nearly three years — from the end of 655 11. — on 
the western frontier of the Dihli kingdom, and this fact does not speak much 
for its power. Perhaps internal dissension prevented vigorous measures being 
taken against them. For what purpose this person came to D1I1IT does not 
appear, unless it was to inform the Sultan of Sultans, that, out of respect for 
Ulugh Khan, his troops had been directed not to molest the narrowed frontier 
on the Biah. 

• This name is somewhat uncertain, and may possibly be Bagh-rash. It is 

written as* above in three copies, including two of the oldest, and in 

others and ^Jk 

1 We may scarcely suppose that our author wishes us to believe that these 
are the exact words of Hulaku Khan’s order. 
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you is this, that all four feet of such horse be lopped off.” 
Such like security did the Most High God miraculously 
vouchsafe unto the kingdom of Hindustan through the 
felicity attending the rectitude of the Ulugb-K&ant 
counsels. 

When the emissaries reached the capital, the sovereign 
of Islam, in requital and return for that honour which 
Hula'u, the Mughal, had been pleased to show towards the 
Hajib of this Court a , conformable with the saying, “ Verily 
the reward of kindness should be nought save kindness” — 
great favour was lavished upon his emissaries likewise. 
This [which has been related] was the reason of the 
arrival of the emissaries of IChurasan and the troops* of 
Turkistan. 

May the Most High God long preserve the Sultan of 
Islam, NAsir-ud-Dunya wa ud-DIn, AbO-l-Muzaffar- 
I-Mahmud Shah, upon the throne of sovereignty, and the 
prosperity of the Khakan-i-Mu’-azzam, Ulugh Khan-i- 
A'zam, in successive increase and augmentation, for the 
sake of Muhammad and his posterity ! 

a At page 860, he is said to have been a Hajib of Ulugh Khan’s own 
household. No doubt, Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, was acquainted with 
the matter of this proposed alliance from the outset. 

8 This remark is unintelligible save as referring to a retinue or escort 
accompanying this nameless person, the son of the {jlhahnah of Banian, and 
the other nameless persons who accompanied him. 1 he word used is 1 
signifying an army, a body of troops, large or small. As to emissaries, there 
is only one mentioned here — the person above referred to, but, in the account 
of Malik Tzz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kaghlu Sian, our author states that he 
despatched his own agents along with the Mughal Shahnah [at page 860 the 
plural is used— Shahnagan] of Sind, on account of the Mughal army being on 
the Dihli frontier, to the Sultan’s presence. Na?ir-ud-Din, Muhammad, the 
Karlugh, m all probability, also despatched an emissary of his own with 
Ulugh Khan’s Hajib. Our author is either very reticent or appears not to 
have known the upshot of these matters when he finished this work, for he 
says, at page 786, “ Please God it may turn out well and advantageously.” 
It is also plainly apparent that both Malik Balban-i-Ka§hlu Khan and Nasir- 
ud-Din, Muhammad, the Karlugh, could not act independently, and that 
their Mughal Shahnahs must have had the control of their affairs. 

It is much to be regretted that our author has not given us more particulars 
respecting these events, and particularly of the last six years of the reign o 
Na§ir-ud-Dm, Mahmud Shah. It would have been interesting to have known 
the upshot of Malik Balban-i-Kaghlu Man’s career, and whether the mat! i- 
monial alliance took place between the son of Ulugh Khan, and the £arlugU 
chiefs daughter, and many other interesting matters, which are not to be 
found in any subsequent writer. 
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We have again returned to our history, and the last of 
the events thereof is this, that Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. * 
having carried out, after the manner [before related], holy- 
war upon the infidels of the Koh-payah with such condign 
* ^ severity, a large number of the remainder of the kinsmen 
of those rebels, who, previous to that, had escaped from 
the neighbourhood of the Koh-payah from the hand of the 
troops and defenders of Islam — may victory ever attend 
them ! — and fled into different parts, and, by great strata- 
gems, had managed to preserve their abominable lives 
under the protection of flight from the keen swords of the 
retainers of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zams house, began, a second 
time, to renew their sedition, and commenced to infest the 
roads and to shed the blood of Musalmans, and, by reason 
of the violence of that gathering, the roads were perilous. 
This fact being brought to the august hearing of Ulugh 
Khan-i-A’zam. he despatched intelligencers, informers, and 
spies, so that they reconnoitred the remaining positions of 
the rebels, and made thorough inquiry as to the present 
whereabouts of those vagabonds. On Monday, the 24th 
of the month of Rajab, 658 II., Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam, 
mounted with his own following, the forces of [the con- 
tingents composing] the centre [division], and other troops of 
the Maliks and warriors, issued from Dihli and pushed on 
towards the Koh-payah, in suchwise that, in one march, 
he proceeded about fifty kuroh or more 4 , came unex- 
pectedly upon that gathering, captured the whole of them, 
and put about 12,000 persons, consisting of men and 
women, and their children, to the sword. All the passes, 
defiles, and the crests of the hills, were purified of the 
bodies of the rebels by the wounds of the swords of the 
Auxiliaries of the Truth, and much booty was captured. 
Praise be unto God for this victory of Islam, and honour 
to its votaries ! 

This much, which had been witnessed of that dynasty 
by the author, came under the pen of sincerity — from 

4 There is not a word about kos in the whole text. Fifty kuroh is not a very 
astonishing distance for a forced march of cavalry, and is not more wonderful 
than the previous one of the same distance mentioned at page 851. Compare 
Elliot, page 383. 
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readers and examiners he is hopeful of benediction, and, 
from the possessors of dominion, hopeful of honour, that 
which is hoped for through God the Beneficent, and that 
asked for through God the Merciful — in the month of 
Shawwal 6 , in the year 658 IL 

Praise be unto God, and blessings upon His Prophet, 
and progeny, and his companions all, through Thy mercy, 
O Thou Most Merciful of the Merciful ! 

1 Shawwal is the tenth month. In the account of Malik Nu§rat-ud-Din, 
Sher Kh an-i-Sunfcar. jiage 799, he states that he finished it m Rajab, the 
seventh month. 


Additional Note. — As I am unacquainted with the Tiukish language 
Mr. Arthui Giote was kind enough to refer, at my suggestion, a List of the 
less known Tuikish titles and names occuinng in this and the pietcdmg Sec- 
tions, but m this one more particularly, with the vanous leadings and the 
names pointed, as m the very old MS of our author’s work m my possession, 
to Professor A. Vambery, to ask him if he could submit them to some luikish 
scholar for elucidation. In reply, the Professor himself has been so good as 
to supply the following explanations , but, while tendering to that gentleman 
my best thanks for the trouble he has taken, I fear I cannot possibly adopt his 
solutions of the difficulty, with two or three exceptions, for 1 casons heie 
mentioned : — 

Page 720 — £\— <t (U?ug Kutlug) the great blessed, can be taken as a 
proper name as well as for an attribute paid generally to princes. 1 o kullug 
corresponds the Arab d,u and Mongol OIdjaitu.” 

The Professor seems to read c — -git — as simple d — g — which is not coriect. 
Of the meaning of Ulugh theie was no doubt. 

Page 722 — dljjC— 41 Judging by the subsequent is a proper name, and is 
probably instead of kudjluk = the mighty, the powerful. ist^Lcan only 
signify a knife, in king p] dialect ” 

There was no doubt of its being a name 01 title, but, m the majority of 
copies collated, it is written with^ — X?, not with z, or with clt. 

Page 722 — 44 — balaban , a bird of piey, a much used proper name. ’ 

The word in my List is ^ — not — which does not occur 111 any woik I 
have ever met with. 

Page 725 — 44 jdf— an enoneous transcription of — muig- 

ktrti = he broke, annihilated thousands. (2) — mengzeti = he was like 

(Instead of mangiti [sic in MS.]) ; of the tribe of — mangit 

As the name is not written with p — gk — it cannot possibly refer to any tribe 
called 4 Mangit.' The second definition is nearer the mark but not with two 
d’s — and that reading, viz. — was given m my List It is by no 1 J leans 

improbable, although it only occurs in one of the copies of the text collated, 
that the fifth consonant should be o instead of 0 — a midake which is very 
liable to anse, and, from what our author himself states at page 725, that he 

3 I, 9 
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was styled Ayaz-i-Hazar-Mardah, that is Ayaz [m prowess] equal to a thousand 
men, the first signification is not inapplicable. 

Page 727 — ** for —yitim = a youngster, a lad? ” 

This definition will certainly not apply to the person in question. 

Pages 513, 729, &c. — “(sLI foi cybek, tybek , also iybik y decidedly the name 
of a bud (swan, kookoo , the Arab and Osmanli — = chaush kusku) 
frequently used as a nickname in older Turkish writings,” 

From the way the word is pointed it cannot be read otherwise than I-bak, 
which is fully described in some of the best lexicons as a Tuiki word, with the 
definitions I have given to it at pages 513 and 729, and is frequently used 111 
Persian Histones, as our author’s work shows What will Mr. Blochniann 
say to the above definition? Fancy Kutb-ud-Din, the Swan! The Arabic 
— fj^—kukuy signifies the cooing ot a dove, not a swan. 

Page 732 — “ — instead of — tais/u = a writer, a secretary. It is a 

Chinese word, and occurs in Vassaf’s and Sherefcddm’s works.’’ 

Since note 2 , page 732, was written, I find the woid ^ b — Ta-fshI — 
repeatedly used ut the History of Amir Tlmui, the Gurgan. Abu 1 - Gh azI. 
Bahadur Kh an, m his Shajarah-uI-Atrak. says a man possessing a fine voice is 
so styled, and Vambery says it is Chinese foi a writer, but he has evidently 
confounded it with the Tuikish woid Bitik-chT, winch beais tliat signification. 
There cannot be any doubt of its being a Turkish woid, and it is undoubtedly 
a title of rank. It is therefore clear that the woids in the text — J~~£b and 
^~-fb — are meant for t ^ T jb — Ta-Ishi. The only difficulty in adopting this 
solution of the matter is“, that a Tuik of that rank should have been m a state 
of bondage ; but he may have been taken captive 111 some ol the constant feuds 
between the Tuiks of the Tattai and Mughal l-maks, and sold as a slave. 

Page 731—0* — Yughan-Tat — This title the Professor defines thus : — 

“ oj — instead of aygan tat = the named foreigner.” 

The above definition is wholly out of the question with respect to Saif-ud- 
Din, I-bak, who leceived the title of Yughan-Tat, on account of, or, after his 
capturing several elephants in Bang. 

Page 761 — “ — Toghrul = a pioper name, not the ngliteous as hitherto 
believed, but toghraul = the bieakei, fiom toghramak — to put in 
pieces.” 

Here the Professor writes £ coirectly with gh . , but the definition of this 
well known word, which depends upon the pointing, is thus described m a 
very trustvvoithy woik befoie refeired to — “Spelt ‘Tughruh’it signifies a 
species of the falcon tube used in the chase”— and, as plainly indicated by our 
author faither on, page 936, with lefeience to the Awang Khan — “and ‘ TughnL* 
the name of a man,” which may signify “the breakei ” M01 cover one noble 

is named Tughril-i-Tughan Khan. Sec page 743. 

Page 742—“ oW“ EltIlcr 11 displacement of oV* Temir kiran 

khati = the 11 on- breaking Khan, 01 temn who defeated Kamieddin ” 

The Iron [like] Khan would be appropnate, and the w'ord ta??mr— iron — 
has alieady been descnbed at page 742. 

Page 746 — “ cr 5 !; 5 — Km a hash Uum aythn = the man named 
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Kara kash khan. Kara hash = black eyebrow, is a frequently- used proper 
name.” 

Undoubtedly it is the name of a man, and may mean the Black-eyebrowed, 
but what does Aet-kfn mean? The former is also written \j — ]£ara 
Kugh. 

Page 748 — instead of vj y ^\ — al tuny ay [yahi ?] = the golden bow.” 

Ikhtiyar-ud-Din of the Golden bow is not inapplicable, but the word signi- 
fying gold is written either or with long d — I. 

Page 752 — — sonkar , shonkar = a bird of piey, a hawk.” 

Sunfcar, as it is written, on the authority before referred to, which gives the 
meanings of some — but not all, I regret to say — Turk! words, signifies a 
black-eyed falcon of a particular species. See note 8 to the page above 
referred to. 

Page 754 — “ — kabakluk = the gross, the thick ; or a mistake of the 

copyist instead of kulluk = d,L. ” 

The word in the majority of the copies of the text collated has — ^Tk-htk, 

with the vowel points, but two copies have ceitainly jjls-s, and the first meaning 
.ssigned to it is not inapplicable, i. e. Taj-ud-Dfn, Sanjar, the Stout or 
Gross. The Piofessor previously said that kutlug meant ! 

Page 756 — “ u U y^J—Kerit khan : a title = the prince of Kent, a known 
Tuikish tribe ” 

This I look upon as wholly inadmissible, because the Kardyat — ^\f— 
tribe— not u-^Tcertamly — so famous m the history of the Mughals, as will be 
found farther on, was a purely Mughal tribe, and Karayat signifies dark or 
swarthy. _ The Malik referred to at page 756 was a Turk, and not of the 
Mughal I-maV. 

Page 673—“ jjl (.sC <&UL. — The incomprehensible part is ^ and here I 
suppose it to be an orthographical mistake for — yikitim = my champion, a 
hero. ” 

The word may possibly be ^ as a single point makes all the difference, 
but it might, after the same fashion, be meant for or ^ and the like, 
b T the next question is, as jj\ is not translated with it, whether “my cham- 
pion ” is possible or not : I rather think it is not. 

Page 775 — “jUT — balaban keshlu or keshili = of the tribe Balaban. 
Keshi [or ?] kishi means a person, an individual, but keshh [sic m MS.] or 
kishili , if preceded by a proper name, signifies a man of. Thus Uigur kishili 
= a man of the Uigur tribe ; balaban kishili = a man of the Balaban 
tribe.” 

Unfortunately for these definitions the word I submitted was ^ — balaban : 
not 0 Ui— balaban, and this latter word has already been stated to mean “ a 
bird of prey, a much-used proper name. ” Since these words were submitted 
to the learned Professor, I have found, beyond a doubt, according to my 
authorities, as will be found farther on, that Kaghlu Khan is a title, and it is 
said, in the history of the Mughals, that Koshlak Khan, the Naeman, was 
entitled Kasblii and Kashi! Khan, which title is said to be the same m significa- 
tion as Koshlak, who is also called Kojlak Khan. “ A man of ” therefore is 
entirely out of the question for Kaghlu here, at least. 

Page 831 — “ jU*. — rock. = a block, a hatchet. jU*. \J — kara 

ckttmak = the black hatchet, a proper name. ” 

This rendering is not improbable, and not unlike many other Turkish nick- 
names, but between a block and a hatchet there is a great diffeience except 
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when they come together. In the work I have before alluded to jU* — 
Cimma.fr fin the text it is jW — Jamafr] is described as an iron mace of six 
points or divisions. 

From the above result, I fear that a satisfactory solution of the correct 
significations of these titles and names, with the few exceptions referred to, must 
remain in abeyance until some good Dictionary of the old Turkish language 
shall be forthcoming. 




SECTION XXIII. 


THE AFFAIRS OF ISLAM, AND IRRUPTION OF THE 
INFIDELS. 

[As our author relates here the various prophecies respect- 
ing the end of the world, of which the irruption of the 
Mughals was one of the chief indications, I need scarcely 
follow him, since the world has not yet come to an end, 
although more than six centuries have elapsed since he fore- 
told it, and closed his history, and, therefore, I may pass 
over these matters altogether, and begin where he com- 
mences his relation of events.] 1 

Notwithstanding that, by the will of the Almighty, and 
the decrees of Destiny, the turn of sovereignty passed unto 
the Chingiz Khan 2 , the Accursed, and his descendants, after 

1 This is, perhaps, the most interesting portion of our author’s work ; and it 
contains much information not hitherto known, and many important particulars 
respecting the Panjab, Sind, and Hindustan, and throws additional light on 
other events mentioned in the preceding Sections. This highly important por- 
tion has not been given at all by Ellio r in the extracts from our author’s 
work contained in the second vol. of his “ Historians of India.” 

2 Ch ingiz or Chingiz Kh,an signifies “Tut*. Great Kiian,” and therefore, 
although apparently pedantic, that is the correct mode of writing Ins title, which 
will be explained farther on. 

I did not intend to give an account of the descendants of Yafis, son of 
Nufc, but, perhaps, it will be well to do so, since many persons appear to 
entertain very erroneous ideas respecting Turks, Tattars, and Mughals, and 
respecting their correct names, and as our author here has also made some 
errors respecting the last-named people. I shall be as brief as possible ; but I 
fear that, in giving this account, I shall seriously interfere with some people’s 
theories on the subject. 

This account is taken from several histories which I will name, in order that 
I may not have constantly to quote them, viz. : — ’Abd-ullah bm Kh urdad-bih, 
Tarihh-i-Fanakatf, Jami’-ut-Tawankh of the Waztr, Raghid-ud-Din, Tarikh- 
i-Ghazam, Tarfkh-i-Jahan-gfr, Tarikh-i-Alft, Shajarah-ul-Atrak, Mujmal-i- 
Fasih-i, Tarfkh-i-Yafa-I, Tarikh-i-Guzidah, Tar!kh-i-Jahan-Ku§hae of the 
Juwaini, Tarikh-i-Jahan-Ara, Lubb-ut-Tawarikh, Tarfkh-iTbrahimf. Mun- 
takhab-ut-Tawarikh, Rau$at-u§-§afa, ^abib-us-Siyar, Majami’-ul-Khiyar, 
Tarfkh-i-Abu-l-fihazi, Bahadur Khan, and the Akbai-Namah, the last of 
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which works contains the history of the Mughals more for the purpose of 
glorifying the author’s master than anything else, as I shall presently show. 

I. Yafis, son of Nuh, from whom the Turks and all their ramifications 
claim descent, after coming out of the ark with his father, is said to have been 
sent, by him, into the farther east, and to have fixed his yurat or encampment, 
and to have pitched his tent, at a place written in the original — -C. 
which is somewhat doubtful, m the vicinity of the rivers Atil — j 4 — the 
Wolga, which rises in the country of Rus and Bulghar — and Jalk — ehV He 
received from his father the famous stone which possessed the virtue of pro- 
ducing ram and other blessings, which stone the Turks call j vadah-tash, the 
’Ajamis, sang-i-yadah, and the ’Arabs hojar-al-matar — the ram-producing 
stone. 

In after-times the descendants of Yafi§ casting lots for the possession of this 
miraculous stone, the Ghuzz. hereafter to be mentioned, are said to have made 
an imitation of it, and the Khalj tribe won the false stone, while the Ghuzz 
secured the real one. The author of the Habib-us-Siyar says it was pre- 
served among the Uzbaks and Mughals, and possessed the same virtues when 
he wrote ! 

Yafis had eight sons: — I. Turk — is J — 2. Chin — ^—3 Khurz—j — 4. Safc- 
lab — — [also Sa^lab], 5. Rus — — [an ’Usmanll Tuikish author, who 
lately published a work at Paris, very correctly, contends — according to the 
historians previously quoted, among whom the Fanakati says his work contains 
what the Sages, Astronomers, and Chroniclers of the I-ghfirs, the people of 
Tibbat, and the tribes of the Turks relate in their chronicles — that the Russians 
are not Sclaves — i. e. Saklabs. See also Mascou’s History of the Germans , 
vol. ii. page 615]. 6. Mang — 12L. also written Man sag — isL~. Manj — £+ and 
ManshiJ — 7 * Taraj 1 — also written Tarakh — Barakh — ~yl> and 
even Marakh — froni the fourth son of whom is descended Sikandar-i- 
Zu-l-Kamam, not the Macedonian. 8. Gumari — \sfiS [Gomer] also styled, 
by some of the writers qjuoted, Kimal or Gimal — JU-T and Gimal or Kimal— 
JUT and Gimial or Kitfiial — JUT [I may repeat here that I always put the 
most trustworthy namesi first, m all instances]. Some of these writers, and 
also the author of tl/e Jami’-i-’Ugm, add the names of three more sons — 
Khalj — — Ghuzz-A.c — and Sadsan — jLj- but the two first mentioned 
cannot be sons of Yafis, from what these writers themselves subsequently state 
respecting the ongm of their names, presently to be noticed. 

Some of the authorities mention the confusion of tongues, which necessitated 
the eight sons of Yafis separating, and they are mentioned as taking up their 
residence, with their families, in different parts of what they call Turkistan, and 
which, subsequently, were called after their respective names ; but the others 
state that Nuh sent Yafis into the farther east, into Tuian. 

II. Turk, the eldest son of Yafis, son of Nuh, took up his residence in 
that pleasant locality famous for its hot and cold springs, which the Turks call 
Salingae — \JC \» — and Salingae — ^10 L— -which is also written Issl-Kol — 

— Sf-Kol — JyC-— by some writers, tut which, as subsequently explained, refers 
to the parts about Issifc-Kol — J/" — or Issigh-Kol — — or Issigh-Kol 
— and £ being interchangeable. 

According to ’Abd-ullah-i-Khurdad-bih, and Abu-l-Cshazf, Bahadur Khan, 
u Salingae lies round about Issigh-Kol, which is a little sea, or great lake, 
seven days’ journey in extent [about 120 miles long], surrounded by mountains, 
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Turan and the East fell under the sway of the Mughals. 

and into which seventy rivers fall, but the lake is salt, and some say the water 
is warm.” 

Chin, son of Yafis, was very clever, and inventive, and among other things 
invented by him was the custom of winding silk [from the cocoon], and weaving 
silken textures. He had a son whom he named Ma-Chin, who was exceedingly 
wise. When the latter’s family became numerous, he said to his father that he 
would construct a place of abode for himself, and he founded the city of Ma- 
Chfn. He acquired the jade stone, and discovered its properties and virtues, 
and made it known to his people, and he also took musk from the musk-deer. 

Khurz, son of Yafis, was very mild, tractable, and taciturn, and, having 
roamed about in all directions, at length fixed his residence by the bank of the 
river Atil — Jd In the summer season he dwelt [with his family] m the open 
country, and, in winter, in a town [^] — a fixed habitation, probably. 

SaVlab, son of Yafis, made some request to the chief of his ulus or tribe 
— one wiiter says, to Gumarf, Khurz. and Rus, to be allowed to dwell with 
them — which was not gi anted, and, on this account, enmity arose between 
them. Others say, that the descendants of Safclab, having become much more 
numerous than the others, came to a fight with their kinsmen, but, being 
worsted, took up their residence m more distant parts, farther west, beyond the 
seventh, clime, where the cold is great. They appear to have not only made 
up their feud m these latter days, A.D. 1876, but also, for political purposes, to 
have merged into one people. 'Abd-ullah-i-Khurdad-bih calls him Sag-lab — 
vV <A- —and says that he was suckled by a bitch, hence the name, and which, 
if true, may account for the very Christian-like proclivities manifested lately 
by his simple-minded “ Christian” descendants, so-called, m cutting off ears, 
lips, noses, and heads, and otherwise mutilating their dead foes, a very dog- like 
disposition. They — the Slavs of European writers — are notorious for such-like 
acts, as Tacitus and Procopius testify. 

Rus, son of Yafis, is the ancestor of the Rusians [Russians]. Being held 
in little account, and without sufficient means, he continued, foi some time, to 
dwell along with Sa^lab, but, subsequently, left him. Among the descendants 
of Rus the custom prevails of giving the parents’ whole inheritance to the 
daughters, and nothing but a sword to the sons. 

Mang, or Mansag, son of Yafis, was full of deceit and artifice, and he 
took up his dwelling on the side of Bulghar. There is the land of the Ghuzz. 
and the whole of that race are Ins descendants, from his son, named Ghuzz ; 
and they are the worst of the descendants of Yafis. Some few writers say 
“the worst of the Turks,” but to be Turks they must have been descended 
from Turk, which does not appear to have been the case. After the decease 
of Yafis, Mansag managed to get possession of the ram-stone, and it remained 
with the Ghuzz, but, on one occasion, when Turk required it to bring rain, 
he sent and demanded the stone from them. They substituted a false one and 
sent it, which being discovered, strife arose, and numbers of the Ghuzz family 
were killed in consequence, and, from that time, enmity has continued between 
the Turks and Turk-mans. [See under Aghuz. farther on, for the origin of 
this name.] Ghuzz’s eldest son was killed m this affair. He was named 
Beghu — jkfj which is also written Beghun — — the n being nasal, and 
hence the Turk-mans style themselves Beghu. See note 5 , page 374, and 
note 6 , page 433. t 4 

Gumarf [Gomer of European historians who is also called Klmal or Gimal 
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and that the authority of the Muhammadan religion de- 


and Kiman or Giman and Gimial, &c., as previously stated], son of Yafi§, was 
addicted to pleasure and jollity, and passionately fond of the chase ; and he 
took up his residence m the part which is known as Bulghar. He had two 
sons : — i. Bulghar, and 2. Bartas, and the Mash^ruian — — probably, 
the Bashghruian or Bash^rutan — or — [the Bashkirs?] are of 

their seed. Bartas took up his quarters on the side of Bulghar, and the taking 
of furs is attributed to him. Bulghar is the ancestor of the Bulghars. vul. 
Bulgarians, and therefore are not Sa\dabs [Slavs]. 

Some historians are of opinion that the Yunanlan, and Rumlan [Ionians and 
Romans], are descended from Gumari, otherwise Kimal or Gimal, and that 
Ya-juj and Ma-juj [Gog and Ma-gog] — who, probably, are the ancestors of the 
Samoydes — were likewise sons of Gumari. 

No account whatever is given of the eighth son of Yafis — Taraj, Tarakh, or 
Barakh. 

This is the genealogy of the descendants of Yafis, son of Nub, but, as such 
numbers of tribes have sprung from them as cannot be easily enumerated, and, 
as the object of the writeis was merely to give an account of the Turks, they 
do not chronicle much more respecting the other sons of Yafis, but concentrate 
their attention on the movements of his eldest son, Turk. 

Yafis, son of Nub, having died at the age of 250 — some say 240 — years, 
Turk was chosen head of his people ; and they styled him Yafig Ughlan, 
or the Younger Yafis. The vast tract of country, called Turkistan, takes its 
name from him. He is said to have been contemporary with Gaiu-murt, the 
first of the Maliks $f ’Ajam, and he was the first who was chosen Khan 
among the children of Yafis. The Jami’-i-’Ugm states that he succeeded to 
the authority at a place named SiliiV — ojW 

He had four sons: — 1. Tunak or Tunag — ekjJ — but, according to some, 
Ins name was Tutag or Tutak ebj? 2. Jmkal — JC*— also written Jikal or 
Jigal— JC— and Ghikal or Chigal—J^i [This latter name is still known, 
and is now applied|to a small tract of country], 3. Barsinjar— — and 
Barsinjur— -jj&y and 4. Amlab or Imlafc — j5Ul which may be written also 
Amlagh or Imlagh — 

Tunag, or Tunak or Tutak or Tutag, took up his quarters on the banks of 
the river Atil, but the dwelling places of the other brothers are not mentioned. 

At this point considerable discrepancy occurs among the authors quoted, 
respecting the successor of Turk, entitled Yafis Ughlan. With a single 
exception they state that, when his end drew near, Turk made over the 
chieftain-ship to his son, whom they styled Almmjali — — Alminjah — 

— and Almjah — *& ] \ In some woiks— Iliah — Injah — *£ 3 -\ — and Ilja 
— l?kl Turk, however, had no son so called, even by their own accounts, 
for, as regards the names of his four sons, pieviously given, they all agree 
except the Habib-us-Siyar, in some copies of which Turk is said to have had 
five sons, of whom Alminjah — a** 3 ' — was the eldest, but this, although 
apparently correct from what follows, is conti ary to every other work I have 
named, except Abu-l-Qhazi’s, which again is different to all others. It is 
possible that Alminjah was a grandson of Turk, and son of one of the four 
named above. 

Abu-1- Ghazi. Bahadur Ehan, states, that “Turk, at his death, bequeathed 
his sovereignty to his son Tunak ” [Tutak or Tutag, previously mentioned], 
and that “Tunak left the sovereignty to Jalzah [?*>]> his son,” This 
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parted from those regions, which became the seat of 

Jalzah may be meant for Almjah or the like, but must mention that Abu-1- 
£jrlxazl is the most modern of all the authors I have refeired to, he having only 
begun his History in 1074 11. = 1663 A d , and that, m one place in his woik, 
he states that he himself copied from othei authois what is contained therein 
down to the time of lus ancestor Shaibam Khan, the contcmpoiary and enemy 
of Babar. Those authors must have been some of those w hose works I have 
already named; but Abu-l-GhlzI differs fiom them essentially, and can 
scarcely be consideied a better authority than those who centuries previously 
compiled the history of the descendants of Yafis by command of Mughal 
sovereigns, and fiom the best authorities. 

For the above leasons I must assume that Turk was succeeded by his 
giandson, Alminjah or Almjah, possibly the son of Tutag or Tunag. 

III. Alminjaii — * 4 +^ — or Alinjah — ^ — having succeeded, during his 
chieftain-ship the whole of the Turk tribes foisook the tiue faith [of their 
ancestoi Yafis] and turned pagans. When he became slncken in years he 
resigned the chieftain-ship to his son, Dib-baViie. 

IV. Dib-rakue — — also written Dib-badkue — — Dfba-^un — 

and Dib-yakun — and Dib-bauVtie- — the son of 

Alminjah or Almjah, succeeded his father, and, in his chieftain-ship, all the 
Turks took the road of error and perveisity Dib signifies throne, grandeur, 
possession, and bdkue , great, venerable, and the like. lie had four sons. 

V. Kiwak— also written Kiwak — by some, Kyuk, and by 
two authors Kur, or Gur—jf— another son of Alminjah or Almjah, but, 
according to some, his eldest son, succeeded to the chieftain-ship over the Turks, 
lie became an idol-worshipper accouling to the Fanakati, who then makes a 
sudden leap to A ghu/ Khan who does not belong to this dynasty at all. 
Others state however that Kiwak did not deviate fiom the just and vutuous 
path of his forefatheis. 

VI. I now come to a period respecting which all the authois named, with a 

single exception, to be referred to presently, agree, namely, that wherein Kiwak 
was succeeded by his son, A UN j All — — Kh an, during whose chieftain-ship 
his people, filled with arrogance at their prosperity and flourishing condition, 
continued to fall deeper into daikncss and perversity until they all became 
infidels After a considerable time, two sons were born to him at one birth, 
to the eldest of whom he gave the name of Tattar — jhb — and to the second 
thle name of Mughal — J*« which is also written Mughtil — — and 

Mughul— — but Mongol is wholly eironeous . I cannot imagine how it 
evei came to be adopted. When Almjah became old and infirm, and his two 
sons had grown up, he divided his terntory between them, giving to each a 
half, and retired from the woild. The two biothers appear to have ruled 
jointly, and in haimony, for some time, but, eventually, separation took plare 
between them, and two septs or tribes arose, which authors call by the 
Tuikish words I-ma]j; — J *jl — I-magh — — and Ui-mak — — or 

Ul-magh — 

It may be well to mention another matter which occurs to me here, and, 
although it is not a necessary or very material part of the piesent subject, it 
can scarcely be deemed foreign to it. 

Those Turks — Tattars, and Mughals — who occupy at piesent the old seats 
of the Tajzik Ghuris, between Hnat, Kabul, and ISandahar [“the Afghans 
of Chore ” as they were wont, until very lately, impiopeily to be styled, and 
who are said to have “founded the ‘ pre-Mughal’ Patdn dynasty of Ilin* 

3 K 
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paganism, the kingdom of Hindustan, by the grace of 

dostan”], to whom ElpiiitJstone refers m his “ Account of Caubulf under 
the name of “Eimauks,” still style themselves *‘Chahar[ Four] I-mak or 
Ui-makf after the same Turkish words as given above, they having been ori- 
ginally four tribes of those people, and the people now styled Hazarahs — which 
word is not a proper name but derived from hazdr y a thousand, the name 
given by the Mughal rulers to bodies of 1000 men, but these so-called hazarahs 
often contained many more, even 4 and 5000. One or more bodies of these 
troops were, with their families, stationed in those parts — once exceedingly 
flourishing and populous — after their conquest by the Mughals. subsequent to 
which period likewise the Ghahai I-mak were settled therein. One of the 
former was the Hazarah of the Nu-yin, Mukah, a ICarayat Mughal, who with 
his ulilSy was sent to reside on the frontiers of Khurasan, and occupied the tracts 
extending from the limits of Balkh to Badghais of Hirat. They were not the 
first, however, for, long prior to the time of the Turkish lulers of Ghaznin. we 
find Turkish tubes settling in the N. W parts of that tract of country which is 
called Afghanistan in latei times, and in the paits between Kabm md 
Peshawar, about the skirts of the Safed Koh. Elphmstone says, “Ineir 
features refei them at once to the Tartar stock, and a tradition declares 
them to be the offspring of the Moguls (w),” and, in a foot-note, he 
adds: “I find it difficult to account for the number of Toorkee words 
winch are met with in the language of those tribes. Why , f they be Moguls, 
should they have spoken Toorkee 

“ Toorkeyf I beg leave to obseive, is the mode m which Dow and Briggs 
thought proper to write the word Turk! — f'y — after the absuid elegancies of 
a “pionouncing dictionary,” I suppose, 01 the Fonetic Nuz, and they appear 
to have been under the impiession that Tuik and Turk! refened solely to 
the’Usmanll (Ottoman) Tuiks and their language, and that they, accord- 
ing to their supposition, weie a totally different lace from the children of the 
son of Yafis, and so they invariably wiote the woid, without any authority 
whatever — 7 bo? key — as if it weie wntten m the original f'jy with j which it 
is not It will also be seen that Elphmstone’ s difficulty was a self-made one, 
and that the “Moguls should have spoken Toorkee ” is not to be wondered at. 
lie also says [vol. 11 p. 222] . “the Moguls and Uzbeks”— for he seems to 
have been unawaic that the Uzbaks aie Mughals in reality— “ compose what 
toe call the Tartar nation ” 1 The fact however is precisely the contrary. 

Baiur mentions these Chahar I-mak. He styles them respectively “ the 
Tuik I-mak,” “Ilazaiah Mughals,” “Tuik-mans,” and “Taimani [not 
‘ Tymunee ’] I-mak ” I have never come into contact with them myself or I 
would have learned the correct names of their I-maks and their descent, 
but, ceitainly, the Nikudans were included among them m former days. 
“ FIruz-kohi ” is a mere local name. 

I now return to the account of the two I-ma^s of Tattar and Mughal, and 
commence with the eldest branch. 

The Tattar I-mak. 

The chiefs or sovereigns of the Tattar i-mak: consist of eight persons, the 
first of whom was the eldest of the twin sons of Alinjah Kh an. 

I. Tattar Kh an — 0 ^ V» l> — son of Alinjah, ruled for a considerable time, 
and was succeeded by his son, 

II. Buka Khan— Ity— also written, in some histones, Bu^u— - who 
was succeeded by his son, 
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Almighty God, and the favour of fortune, under the shadow 

III. Amtnjah — — and, by different authors, Alinjah — ^ — Balinjah — 
— Malinjah — *&■* — and without points — ^ — which may be anything; but 

Abu-l-Qhazi, contiaiy to all other writers, styles him Jalinzah p 
He was succeeded by his son, 

IV. I- ley — whom some style Ansi or Ins! — — and Isley — JL* 1 
— and without diacritical points. Abu-l-Ghazi styles this ruler Itelah 
[? Ad], He was succeeded by Ins son, 

V Atsiz — 1 — which is written 111 some of the woiks quoted Alt flr j^\ 
and Astir but they are evidently both intended for j~>\ which is a well- 
known Tuikish name This however is a specimen of the manner in 
which caieless copyists, ignoiant of the subject copied, make coirect names 
mcoirect. Abu-l-Ghazi calls him Atasu 01 Alsu [ 9 j— »'J He was engaged 
in wars, but agatnst whom is not recouled Hostility had piobably alicady 
arisen between the Taltai and Mughal I-maks. 

VI. Ardu 01 Urdu jjjl also mitten Aidali or Urdah son of Atsiz, 
succeeded to the authonty, and, at Ins death, his son, 

VII. Batdu — - jjuh succeeded to the chieftain-ship He was much 
superior to his picdeccssois in powei and state He maiched Ins foices 
against the I-mak or Ulus of the Mughals, and hence commenced that in- 
extinguishable hostility which has evei since existed between the two septs. 
Abu-l-Gha/i says he died whilst war was going on against the Mughals 

VIII. Sunj Kuan — — and by some styled Sundz— — son of 
Baidu, succeeded ; but, bcfoie I say moie concerning him, I mu^t bung the 
Mughal I-mak down to Ins time. 

The Mughal or Mughul I-mak. 

This I-mak was ruled ovei by nine peisons, and fiom this cncumslance the 
number nine is held m gieat venciation by the Mughals. The fust visas, 

I Muchjai — — 01 Mughiil — — Khan, second son of Almjah, who 
was a chieftain of gieat dignity. Tt must be lcmetnbeied, howevei, that 
nearly every one of the wnteis named at the head of this account wiote foi, or 
under the reigns of, the Mu glial soveieigns, and, consequently, nothing good 
is said of the Tattais. Mughal Khan had foui sons - 1. Kaia Khan — \J 
2. Awar, A wui, or A01 Khan— : ,_d 3 Km Khan- ~J> and, 4. Kur, or 
Gur Kh an — J — also written Kui or Gur- With lespect to the second 

and fouith sons’ names, particulaily with legal d to the second, considerable 
diffeience exists in these Histones Some call him Agar or A^ur— ^4 — perhaps 
Azar or Azur— J; \ — is meant, others, Awaz 01 Awuz-^J — Aw T as 01 Awus 
— And the fourth son is called Kuz, 01 Kawa/, Guz or Gawuz-^f" 
and Kuz or Guz— ^C-&c , according to the vowel points, that may be used 
with the woid when not marked 111 the onginal. 

II. J£ara Khan, eldest son of Mughal Khan, succeeded his fathei, and, in 
his time, most of the descendants of Turk wue id ol-woi shippers, and hut few 
followed the faith of their ancestois Dunng his reign a movement look place 
among his people, and he made subject the parts about Kaia-Kuiam, and 
the tracts lying between those two lofty mountain ranges which they call 
Ur-Ta\c — jh j\ — or U r-Tak — j / — and Kai -Tak—j'3 y— and some, 
War-Tajc — jh j j — and Kar-Ta^c, or, as — J — k is intci changeable with^ 
—gh in Turkish words, it may be moie conectly wutten Ur-Taghor Ur- 
Tagh r and 3£ar-Tagh, or War-Tagh and Kar-Tagh, — Tit . S T //, in Tuikish, signi- 
fying a range of mountains — and theiem took up his yurat— encamping 

3 K 2 
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of the guardianship of the Shamsi race, and the shade of 


ground — and his T-ldk or i-ld(?k, or summer, and kish 4 ak or kish-ldgk , or 
winter station. These terms are still used by the £hahar-I-maV in Afghanistan, 
and even the Afghans have, during the course of time, adopted the terms from 
them. 

Abu-l-Ghazi says “ those mountain ranges are now [in his time] called Ulugh- 
Tagh — the high, great, over-topping mountains, and the Kizil-Tagh — the red 
or ruddy mountains, ” which are sufficiently delineated on all good maps, but 
under vaiious different names. Kara Khan's kisk-ldk , or winter quarters, was 
geneially at the foot of the mountains in about Lat. 40°, Long. 94 0 or 95 0 . 
The name kizil — red — occurs constantly in the names Kizil-kol, Kizil-fcum, 
and the like. Another writer descnbes the country of the Mughal I-mah as 
bounded E. by Khita. W. by the I-ghiir country, N. by ^Clrhir [which is 
also written, by some, ICiihiz, and Ku^iz, but Mirza Haidar always writes it 
Kna*kir— — which evidently refers to the countiy around the Kirkir Nor 
of the Jesuits’ map ; and the Tarikh-i-Alfi has Knkir— Mirza Haidar 
does not refei to the tribe of Karghiz, which he always writes and S. by 
Kh arkhez Tungut— 

Kara Khan was a tyrannical and odious infidel, and greatly feared and 
avoided. During his sovereignty he had a son bom to him by his chief 
Kh .lt un. who received the name of Aghuz, which name refers to his refusal of 
nourishment from Ins molher’s luea&t for three days and nights, according to 
the Mughal tiadition — but I have not space to detail it here — because she too 
had become an infidel, the word Aghuz being said to mean the sound of milk 
taken from an ewe which has lccently had young It was usual among the 
Mughals not to name then offspnng until they weie a year old ; but Aghuz 
turned out to be a most lemarkable infant, and so he named himself, to the 
sui prise of Ins paients, who weie consulting upon what name to give him, 
crying out from his ciadlc : “ My name is Aghuz.” 

Aghuz Khan giew up in the true faith, winch his mother returned to, and his 
father, Kara Kh a.11. discovenng this, resolved to put him to death, and to take 
advantage of such time as Aghuz should be following the diversion of hunting 
in older to cairy it out Aghuz was married, in succession, to three 
daughters of Ins tlnee uncles, one of whom adopted the true faith, and she 
gave him intimation of his father’s design, and he, being 111 consequence joined 
by numerous partisans, kept aloof from his father. At last, however, a con- 
flict ensued between the father and son, and Aghuz slew his paient. Abu-1- 
Ghazi says the father “was killed” during the rout of his followers. 

III. Agiiuz Kuan — — also wiitten Agtiuz — jA — which is equally 

correct, and by the Fanakatl, Ugtiuz— -j ^\ — having succeeded to the authority, 
for a space of two or three years, but, according to some of the best of the 
Histones this account is taken from, for seventy-two or seventy-three years 
[seventeen years are more probable], waged war with Ins paternal and ma- 
ternal uncles and other kinsmen and then dependents, and his own tribe, and, 
at length, succeeded in compelling the greater part of them to return to the true 
faith, and those who would not he tieated with the utmost rigour. His 
uncles, however, with their dependents, and some of his father’s likewise, fled 
from his teintory farther to the east, to the borders of Chin, and sought pro- 
tection from the Malik of the Tattar I-mak. He aided them with his forces, 
and they marched against Aghuz Khan, but, being filled with fear and terror 
of him, they were put to the lout Aghuz Khan pursued them, and even 
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the protection of the I-yal-timishi dynasty, became the 

penetrated to the frontiers of Chin, and subdued part of that clime likewise. 
How this will agree with the Chinese annals lemams to be seen, but, as one 
of his uncles was named Kin Kh an, this may possibly account for the Ivin — 
who are styled “Km Tartars,” but, perhaps, moie correctly, should be Kin 
Mughuls— in the farther east, who subsequently conquered Northern 
China. 

After this, such was his power, and the awe he was held in, that many ulus 
or tribes of the Tattar I-mak, as well as that of Mughal, became subject to 
him. He also brought under Ins sway the city of Tala$h, and §auam or 
§Iram to the frontiers of Bukhaia. 

He adopted wise laws and regulations, and assigned names to sevcial Tuikish 
tribes [1. e. his own Mughal I-mak and such of the Tatlar I-mak as had 
acknowledged his sway], by which names they arc known still, such as I-ghui — 
— [an offshoot of Mughal Khan’s family] which signifies “coming to 
one’s aid” and “making a compact,” they having been the first to join him 
when his father resolved to take his life ; Kankull — 0 la-'U — which is also 
written Kanghuli — — and Kanghuli — J*-" — and Kankull — — vs Inch 
means a wheeled-carnage or cait, winch they, on a certain expedition, in- 
vented, when the booty was so immense that theie was difficulty in removing 
it. They are still to be found on the banks of the Si him and parts adjacent. 
Abu-l-Gdiazi says kankid — Ja-i— signifies the ci caking of awheel , Kabchak — 
uiLf — which is also written Kh,afebak — — and Kafehak — o'* t9 — the 
meaning of which, it is said, is derived from or — signifying a tiee 

hollow m the trunk. 

One of the conflicts in which Aghuz Khan was engaged was with Ayat, the 
Burak, and Aghuz was overthrown, and had to retire into a delta, but seven- 
teen yeais after he finally overcame him. 

There was with Ins forces, on that occasion, a pregnant woman— the 
Mughals and Tattars used to take their wives with them m wai — whose hus- 
band had been killed m that affair, and, being taken in laboui,she took shelter 
withm the trunk of a hollow tree which happened to be there, and gave birth 
to a son. Aghuz, hearing of it, took pity on her, as hei husband had been 
slain m his defence, and adopted the boy, and gave him the name of Kabehak 
because he was boin in a hollow tree. When he grew up, Kabrhak was sent 
into the tract of countiy called Tamak, to guaid that fiontier, and it got the 
name, m course of time, of dasht or plain of Kabchak, 

The next to whom he assigned a name were the Kailiiks — — also 
— Karlugh— -Kailuk — jlJ — and Karlugh — £- 1 / — and the cncumstancc 
which gave rise to it was this. Aghuz Khan, returning fioin an expe- 
dition into the eastern parts of I-ian Zamln, was passing the borders ot Ghtir and 
Gharjistan on his way back to Turan. It was the depth of winter, and he 
therefore commanded that his followers should not loitei on the line of march 
because of the dangerous state of the route by reason of the frost and snow. 
Some few of his followers howevei — men of one family — did loitei, and soon 
found themselves unable to come up with the mam body until a considerable 
time afterwards — some say Aghuz was on his way into I-rati Zamln, and that the 
loiterers did not rejoin him until the following spring. After punishing them 
he gave them the nick-name of Karlugh. which word, m Turkish, according 
to my authorities, signifies “the father of snow,” 1. e, “ pertaining to snow,” 
but here, “detained by the snow,” which name their descendants, who formed 
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focus of the people of Islam, and orbit of the possessors of 


a separate tribe of Turks, were ever after known by, and continue to be known 
by up to this day. There is a couplet respecting them which is well known 

y o-il o'** ■*!/ ** aS 

and they are continually mentioned in Oriental history, but European trans- 
lators have transliterated the words — Jjj [§ — and j'>J — accord- 

ing to their ideas of the value of the letteis of the 'Arabic alphabet, and the 
diffeient languages in which they themselves wrote, and turned them into 
Cat lonksy Karliks , Corines , Carlugues , Carrots , Karluks , and the like, 
wheieby they aie nearly unrecognizable 

Some of these simple Turks, who appeared on the N W fiontier of the I-yal- 
timishi kings of Dihll, subsequent to the irruption of the Mughals, have 
been turned into “ Indo- Scythians ” by Major-Gencial A. Cunningham. See 
Thomas, “Pathdn Kings,” p. 97. See also the theories on this name con- 
tained in the Geographical Magazine for 1875, vol 11 page 217, last para. 

A ghuz Khan also named the Tuik tube of Kh alj — — sometimes 
pronounced JChalaj, m poctiy — fiom the following cncumstance On one 
of Aghuz’s expeditions, the particular of which are too long for mseition here, 
some of his men fell out on the line of march, and remained behind When 
they came up with the army again, A ghuz demanded the reason of their dis- 
obeying his strict oideis against loitcimg. One of them lcplied, although they 
had been chi ectccl to take food with them sufficient foi some days, that they 
had stayed behind 111 seaich of it, and that, 111 his own case, lie had to lemam 
because Ins wife was taken 111 laboui, and, when the child came into thewoild, 
the mother, for want of nouiisbmeiit, had no milk to give it He had no food 
to offer liei ; when, looking about him, he espied, ncai by, a fox which had 
caught a paitridge lie llnew a stick at the fox which chopped the bird, 
which he seized, and, having loastcd it, gave it to his wife to cat, and thcieby 
she was able to affoid noiuishmcnt to I101 babe Ileai mg tins tale, Aghuz 
gave the child— a boy— the name of Khalj 01 Khalaj, which signifies, accoul- 
ing to some autliois, “leave the woman behind,” but othcis again say it is 
a compound woul derived fiom J* — khal % Idt, and ^ — oj, liungiy — “left 
hungry.” The posterity of this man became, 111 time, veiy numerous, and vahous 
branches of them went out into Mawai-un-Naln, the Garmslr of Ghui, and 
other paits of Khurasan, and into Tiak [see also note 9 , page 287]. 
They furnished subsequently seveial independent Sultans to Lakhanawati 
[Bengal], and othei independent kingdoms of India. Thcic are branches of 
them still to be found 111 Cential Asia C< nolly, duiing his tiavels, had one 
of then descendants as his guide at Astarabad. 

The ’Usmanli [vul Ottoman] Tuiks trace then descent fiom Agh,uz. 

It may not be amiss heie to mention likewise the tiadition respecting the 01 igin 
of the Turk-mans, and the reason of then being so named. On the occasion 
of A ghuz IQian’s enteung Khuiasan with Ins tribes, some of Ihfem had children 
bom to them there, and, liking the climate “111 preference to the rigorous 
winters and hardships of Tuiklah,” and paitly thiough ceitam exigencies 
which aiose — they were enemies of the Tuiks from the time Beghu, son of 
Ghuzz. was slain — they selected to remain and dwell there, near the banks 
of the Amulah. They multiplied considerably, and by degrees, possibly by 
further intermixture with the natives of the country, their appearance became, 
m course of time, somewhat like the Tajziks, or Saits, as they are also styled, 
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religion ; and, as from the extremity of the territories of 

but, as they were not Tajziks [Can the term Sank — Jyh*» — or Saiigh — c ,L 
— applied to the Tajziks by the Turks, signifying poor-spirited and the like, be 
the derivation of Sart 7 The Uzbaks call traders, and citizens, and people of 
the towns geneially, Sarts, while others style them Bukhars], those people 
styled them Turk-mamnd, and Turk-man, the both terminations, manutd and 
mdn> signifying, like, similai, &c. In this tiadition, Khwarazm or the northern 
tracts between the Si him and the JIhun, and not Khurasan, must be meant, 
because most authors agree that it was many centuries after the time assigned 
to Aghuz Kh an before any Tuik-mans made their appearance west of the 
JiJiun or Oxus, which, by two channels, then fell into the Caspian. See 
note 5 , page 374. Some traditions asset t that the Turk-mans have neither 
connexion nor affinity with the Turks, and that they are altogether of a 
diflfeient race, which is toleiably coirect, since they aie not descended fiom 
Turk, but his brother. 

The Kankuli tribes dwelt m the samctiacts as the Tuik-mans foi some time, 
in the sandy desert, but, on a great movement among the lattei, and some of 
them taking up their residence in towns and villages, ilie Kankulfs left them, 
and pitched their tents about the Talash rivei, and Issigh-Kol, or the Lsigh 
Lake, but the gieatei part of those who continued tlieie weic massacicd by 
the Chingiz Khan 011 account of their relationship by maniagc to the 
Khwarazm! Sultans. 

The movement of the Karlfighs is connected with that of the Ghu/z aheady 
mentioned m note 5 , page 374, which see 

The other tribes of the Tmks, not being so much nu\cd up with the events of 
Western Asia and fronticis of Ilmd, at the penod of out aiuhoi’s histoiy, need 
not be refeired to here, as the details would make this account much longer 
than necessary. 

To return to Aghuz Kh an. lie, having letuined to his original yurat , 
“which was Kai-Tagh and Ui-Tiigh,” aftci his gieat expeditions and pro- 
posed conquests, gave a mighty feast, to which all the chiefs and principal men 
of all the tribes were summoned, and, at which, 90,000 sheep and 900 marcs 
were consumed, besides otlici dainties, and a vast quantity of kamiz , and 
other strong drinks, lie assigned yfn ats and names to all the different tribes 
[under his sway], made laws and regulations, and oiganized aimics into the 
various divisions, as subsequently continued to be obieived. lie occupies 
much the same position and celelrnty among the Mughal I-mak, as Jam shed 
among the I-ranis. Accoidmg to Abu-l- Gh a/i. he was contemporary with 
Gaiu-murt and his son llushang, but, as he said the very same thing pi e v 1 ou s ly 
with respect to Tutag or Tunag, son of Turk, we may doubt his accuracy 
upon other subjects. 

One day, Aghuz Kh an, attended by Ins six sons, went out on a hunting 
excursion, w 7 hen the latter found a golden bow and thiee golden allows which 
they brought to their father. He gave the bow to the three eldest, and the 
arrows to the three youngest. The former divided the bow into three portions, 
for which reason they were styled Baidz-uk! — J>)j / — and I 3 aj-uld- — from 

Bardz-uk or Baj-uk, which is said to mean “broken bow,” but, more probably, 

“ sharers of the broken bow ; ” and the three youngest were styled Udz-uk! — 
— and Uj-uki — from Udz-uk or Uj uk, signifying “three arrows. 

On this account, the Bardz-uk! are greater m degree than the Odz-uki, m the 
same manner as the bow represents sovereignty, while the arrows refer to the 
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Chin. Turkistan, Mawar-un-Nahr,- Tukharistin, ZAwtti, 

sovereign’s representatives and lieutenants. On all state occasions, and in 
war, the right hand, which the Turks call baran ghar — -j U)y — or baran^r— 
and the succession to the sovereignty, was assigned for ever to the Bad** 
and the left hand, or juwanghar— ^1*5^— -or juwanfcar— to the 
0dz-ufcf, with the lieutenancy and command of the soldiery. 

After having ruled for 116 years, Aghuz Khan died, leaving the sovereignty 
to his eldest son, Kun or Kun. 

The six sons of Aghuz Khan are named : I. Kun— fT— or Kun — which 
signifies sun , 2. Ae or A-i — J\ — moon, 3. Yal-duz-jj.de — Yul-duz— — 
Yul-duz— or I-yal*duz — star [See Appendix B, pages xi and xii. 
This is a complete answer to Mr. Blochmann’s “ Contributions” as to “ cf! ai 
—1 a moon ” — instead of yal— J>— and I-yal — JjJ — being contained in the name 
of I-yal-timigh — JU-V— or I-yal-timi§h— &c., as well as in I-bak 
— eLj\], who were the eldest or Badz-uki ; and 4. Kuk — — Or 'Kuk — 
sky, 5. TaV — jb — or Tagh—^b— and Dagh— [Turks use t where ’Ajamis 
use d, and substitute b where the latter use /] mountain ; and 6. Tingiz — 
j* sea , but probably lake, and this name is still used for the great lake 
known as the Bal Kagh, or the Tingiz. 

From these six sons descended twenty-four sons, and, according to some 
historians, each had four sons, while some others say that each of the brothers 
had six sons, but this last seems an error. Abu-l-Ghazi states that each of the 
six brothers had four legitimate sons, and also four natural sons, which appears 
from the very even numbers to be doubtful and improbable, and is totally con- 
trary to other writers, thus making them forty-eight in all ; but, farther on, he 
again contradicts his own words. 

The Akbar Namah of Abu-1-Fa?l, contrary to all others, asserts that 
Aghuz’s sons and sons’ sons are twenty-four in all, aijfi that ‘‘the whole of 
the Turk -mans ” are descended from these patriarchs or great men. This 
statement does not give us a very favourable opinion of that wi iter’s knowledge 
of his subject, and, if all these six sons’ descendants were Turk-mans, where 
does he manage to get a Mughal pedigree for his master from ? This is what 
my Akbar Namahs have : what other Akbar Namah s may contain I am 
unaware. 

The Fanakati says that “ Ughuz Khan sent some of his sons and kins- 
men, with a body of forces, into the parts more to the east, now called 
Mughulistan.” which statement I shall have to refer to again farther on. 

IV. Kun — or Kun— Khan, eldest son of Aghuz. succeeded his 
father. He ruled over an extensive territory, and acquired predominance over 
great part of Samairan, and died after a reign of eighty years, but some say 
seventy-three, and some seventy. By advice of his father’s old Wazir, £abal 
Kbwajah, he made such wise arrangements that each of his brothers and their 
sons had an appanage conferred upon him, and the place and rank of every 
one was so specifically assigned that each knew his proper place and his share 
even to the portion of the sheep at meal times, and this tended to keep them 
all on a good understanding towards each other. 

Abu-l-Ghazi says he divided his territory among his brothers and “their 
twenty-four legitimate sons and natural sons. ” He appears to have forgotten 
that, by his own previous account, four legitimate sons, and as many natural 
ones, belonged to Kun Kh an himself. What he calls a division of dominions 
is, no doubt, what I have just previously mentioned. 
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SSI 

Ghfir. Kabul, Ghazntn. 'Irafc, Tabaristan, Aran, Agarbaijan 

V. On the death of Kun Khan, his brother, An or A-i Khan, succeeded, 
mid, after a long reign, was succeeded by his eldest son, 

VI. Yal-duz— jjjii — YD l-d 0 z-^jjJ*> or I«yal*dOz During his 

rule the people of Mughalistan were flourishing and prosperous. Abu- 1 - 
(ahazi, contrary to other writers, says he was not Ae Khan’s brother of that 
name, but merely one of the same family, and says nothing of his being Ae 
Khan’s son. 

VII. Next succeeded Mangali Khan— JC+ son of Yal-duz. He also 
made his people happy and prosperous, and died after a long reign. Some 
writers, however, do not even mention his name. 

VIII. Tingiz Kha n~^ also written, according to the Tajzik method 
of substituting j for g — TiNjiz— son of MangalT, succeeded on the death 
of his father. A few wnters are m doubts whether he was the son of Mangalf 
or not, but there can be no reasonable doubt on the subject. By some he is 
said likewise to have abandoned the just ways and customs of his ancestors, 
but the contrary seems the fact, and that he reigned worthily for a period of 
I IQ years over Mughalistan, and then resigned the authority into the hands of 
his son, and retired from the world. Some say his rule extended to a peiiod 
of ioo years, and some 102. 

IX. I-YAL Khan — J» l— -but which may be , according to the vowel points 
that may be used with it, II Khan, son of Tingiz or Tmjiz, succeeded to the 
chieftain-ship of the Mughal I-mafc. His reign is a most important one in the 
annals of the descendants of Turk ; and, at the period in question, Tur, son 
of Faridun, sovereign of ’Ajam, ruled over [what the ’Arabs subsequently 
styled by the name of] Mawar-un-Nahr, and Turkistan, which he had, it is said, 
lately reduced, and invaded I-yal Khan’s territory with a numerous army. 
Inveterate enmity had, long prior to this, arisen between the I-ma^ of Tattar 
and i-maV of Mughal, as previously mentioned, and Tur succeeded in gaining 
over to his side Sunj or Sundz Khan, the eighth chief of the Tattar dynasty, 
and his subjects, and the I-ghurs. who were descended from another son of 
Mughal Khan, and had formed a separate tribe at an early date, and had now 
become a great nation, likewise aided Tur. The confedeiates marched against 
I-yal Khan, but the tnbes of the Mughal I-mak, being much attached to I-yal 
Khan, fought bravely in his defence, and a great number of Tattars and I- 
ghurs and followers of Tur were slam in the conflict which ensued, and were 
pursued for two farsakhs by the Mughals ; but victory was soon turned into 
defeat. The retreat of the confederates was a mere ruse, and, the Mughals 
having left their strong position and broken their array to pursue them, the 
confederates faced about — some say the confederates did not renew the attack 
until next day, when they fell upon them unawares — and entirely overthrew 
them, put the whole of them to the sword, and made a general massacre of the 
Mughal people, in such wise that, with the exception of Kaian — — son 
I-yal Khan, and Naguz — ,£• — son of I-yal’s maternal uncle, and their two 
wives who were sisteis, and all four of whom chanced to be without the camp 
at the time, not a soul escaped of the whole Mughal I -mat. 

This event is said to have happened 1000 years after the time of Aghuz 
Khan. At this rate, his five successors must have reigned 200 years each on 
the average, and it is therefore evident that, either what are termed rulers are 
the names of dynasties, or that only the names of, the most celebrated of their 
chiefs or sovereigns have been handed down to posterity, or the thousand years 
must mean from the time of Yafig, not Aghuz. 
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the Jazirah, Anbar, Sijistan, Mukran, Kirman, Fars, 

At this point, the Fanakatl, who gives but a very brief notice of the Chingiz 
Khan’s ancestors, seems quite at sea. lie says nothing whatever about Aghuz 
Khan’s five successois, but states that, “ after Ughuzhad conquered many coun- 
tries, and had become firmly established, he despatched some of his sons and kins- 
men, with other pci sons, and a body of forces into the east, into the parts now, 
1 e. m his tunc, called Mughfilistan [only Aghuz himself was rulei of Mughal- 
lstan as his foiefathcis had been befoie him], and, after a period of 4000 years, 
one among the Badshajis of Khitae began to make expeditions against those 
peoples, crossed the Kaia Mfu an 01 Black River, made a night attack upon 
them, and massacied the whole [of the males], and earned off into captivity 
then women and children Of that people, but two persons, named Nagfiz 
and Kanin, with their families, fled mto the mountain tract which they call 
Irkanah — aT,' — in one copy, and Iiakanah Kun — 1 — in another, 
entered it, and tlieie continued to dwell for a period of 400 years, during which 
time they increased to such degiee that that tract became too confined for 
them,” &c 

This statement of Ins is simply impossible, because, if it were only those 
peoples sent into the east, into what 111 the wiitcTs time was called “Miighul- 
islan,” by Oghiiz, undci “some of Ins sons and kinsmen,” that weie massacied, 
what became of the paienl stock of the Mughuls ovci whom Ugliii/ reigned 9 
They too must have also increased immensely duiing 4000 yeais. How is it 
that he says nothing about them 9 Tie has turned two e\cnts mto one, and 
the last pait of Ins statement is the account of the extermination of the Mughal 
I -male related above, and the fonnei lcfers to a gieat massneic of the Jald-Ir 
lube by the Khita-fs in aftei yeais as will be piescnlly iclated 

Tlieie is little to be gjlheicd fiom the traditionary lnstoiy of I-i an respecting 
these events, and the little that is mentioned is conti adicloiy of the Mughal 
accounts Caicful compaiison of the voluminous tiadihons of the two peoples 
might llnow some light upon these occiinem es, and some day I may attempt 
it Accoidmg to the J-iairi accounts, hovvevei, Faildun divided Ills dominions 
among Ins sons, and gave Tin an — not all Asia east ol the Oxus, as modem 
wnteis appeal to assume - the ca])ital of which is Kdshgh.ai, and pait of winch 
tiact was aftei wauls called Mdwai-un-Nahi by the 'Aiabs, Khur/, and Sak- 
lab, to Tin, and Tfudn is so named after him Some of the I-idni clnonicles 
relate that tiie Tuiks are of the seed of Tin, and that Afidsiyab [who is cer- 
tainly styled “the Tuik” by the ’Ajanris] \va*» his gieat giandson, and that he 
luled ovei the count) ics east of the Jil.un, fiom the limits of Hind to the fron- 
tier of the Tuiks 

Our author, Minlidj-ud-Dln, in his account of the T-idm 01 ’Ajami kings, 
also says that Afiasiydb was thud in descent fiom Tuik, and that his father 
was Sunj — — which is much the same name as that of Sunj — — Kh an, 
the Vlllth of the Tdltar I-mak, which may also be wnttcn Sunj, without the 
long u. 

But, as all this happened 1000 yeais — taking the most moderate period — 
after Aghuz Kh an, and as Faridun, father of Tui, was contemporary, they 
say, with the patnaich Ibiahlm, who was born in his leign, Aghuz Kh an 
must, accoidmg to those chionicles, have flourished veiy fai back indeed, and 
anterior to Nuh’s flood. 

Abu-l-Ghazf. wdiose history, as previously mentioned, is the most modern ot 
those named at the beginning of this account, relates these events diffeiently. 
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Khuzistan. the Diyar-i-Bakr, and Maugil, as far as the 


He says that I-yal or II Khan and Sundz Khan were continually at war with 
each other, and the foimer was always victonous, but it must be lcmembercd 
that Abu-l-Ghazi sprung fiom the Mughal I-mak Sundz Khan had theiefoie 
to seek aid from the Khan of Karkir orKatkiz, who was a vety powerful 1 tiler, 
and he also woiked so much upon otliei tubes, the lieighbouis of T-yal Khan, 
that they too combined with him I-yal Kh an, in consequence, took up a veiy 
advantageous position which he stiengihened so much, that the confederates 
were unable to foice it, but, having placed then best soldiers in ambuscade, 
pretended flight, todiaw &e Mughals fiom then stionghold 

The lest agrees with what has been alicady stated, and Kar-hii or Kai-ki/ is 
evidently a mistake foi Khai-khez— also wntten Kh ai -khei — of 

the I-ghurs, which is generally used m conjunction with Tungut in the histoiy 
of the dimgiz Khan Abu-l-Gha/i however mentions, with ugaid to those 
who escaped the massacie, that they vveie taken captive by the 'lattais, but, 
subsequently, escaped fiom the sohtai} guaid placed ovu them 'The Kh an of 
Kar-kir or Kai -kiz, m this account, would seem to lie meant foi 'I fu of the 
l-i an I authois. 

Abu-l- Gh a/i how r ever constantly falL into euoi, foi, aftei having given this 
account of the dest met ion of the Mughals by the 'lattais, lie, in anothu place, 
makes “the tube of 'lattais ” an cntucly new subject, as though anothu, and 
distinct tribe See also the translation of that woik — “ Jhstoi y oj the 7 
Moguls , and Tatars” page 38, vol 1 London, Mixtxw 

Mirza Muhammad Hasan Khan, otherwise Mii/a Muhammad Huidni, 
son of Muhammad Husain, PoghlalT, who pieceded Abu-l-Gha/i. Ikihadm 
Kh an, by about a centuiy, says, that the countiy and lubes of Muglialislan 
bad become so utteily luuied and dispci sed a limn bed )cais 01 11101 e be foie h/\ 
tune even — he wrote 111951 H — that not a sign 01 tiaee 1 cm lined of men 
capable of writing histoiy, and mentions this as the leason of Ins own inability 
to furnish bettei accounts of them than he has done 1 mention this to show 
that Abu-l-Gha/i. although he did possess eighteen books 011 the subject- 
including the Tarikh-i-Gha/ani — wntten by 'links and r l aj/iks, piefcucd, it 
seems, rather to collect oial tiaditions, many eeiitunes old, than lefei lulus 
wntten authonties 

Abu-l-Fazl, the authoi of the Akim Ndniah, who coneeaL cvuythmg that 
he fancies does not tend to the glonfi cation of his master, Akbai, smoothie 
over this total oveithiow and almost extinction of tlie Mughal- 1 -ni.ik, fiom 
which his master tiaces Ins descent, gives a cock and bull stoiy to begin with, 
and says that, “aftei putting 1111, and Sand/ Khan, and the I-ghui^ lo flight, 
they played the part of the fox upon the Mughals,” and winds up with excuses 
and apologies foi the disastu, where 11011c aic* requited, and the unction of con- 
solation that it was “all foi the best,” Ac , Ac If the Mughals had been the 
tnumphant party, what a flounsh of ti limpets we should have been licutcd to ! 

Thus it was then that the Mughal I-mak was exteiminatcd, with the excep- 
tion of two males, Kaian and Nagu/, and two females, then wives, and, hence, 
all Mughals whatsoever aic descended fiom them - with the exception of those 
of the I-mak who followed the uncles of Aghiiz into the farther cast, accoidmg 
to the tiaditions contained 111 some works — and aie not r I attars, although they 
are, by descent, Tuiks 

Fiom what has just been stated, and what has been picviously mentioned, 
it will now be clearly seen why such hostility existed — and continues to exist to 
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boundaries of Rum and Sham, fell into the hands of the 

this day — between the Turks of the Tattar I-maJc, from that time known in 
the writings of Oriental historians under the general name of Turks as 
well as Tattars, and the descendants of the two Mughals who escaped this 
general massacre, and who were destined to become the progenitors of that 
sanguinary conqueror, the Ch ingiz Kh an. This enxfuty, doubtless, burnt in the 
breasts of himself and his tribe, when he invaded and attacked the dominions 
of SuJJan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, besides the provocation he had received 
through the treatment of his envoys and merchants, that Sultan being a 
Turk of the Tattar I-mak, and also allied to them by marriage. 

We cannot fail to perceive the same enmity existing from the pages of our 
author. The great Turk Maliks of the Dihl! kingdom, and the Dihli sovereigns, 
were Turks of the Tattar I-mak, and, consequently, natural foes of the 
Mughal I-mah, and our author, probably taking the cue from his patrons, 
invariably styles the latter the “infidel Mughals.” and hence too the refusal 
of Sultan, I-yal-timish, to hold any communication with the emissaries of 
the Mughal Khans, the descendants of the Chingiz Khan, and of Barkah Khan 
in particular, although he was a Musalman like himself, and his emissanes 
likewise were of the same faith, and the Sultan’s sending them to the fortress 
of Gwaliyur ; and afterwards, by command of his daughter, Sultan Ra?iyyat, 
they were confined at Kinnauj, beyond which city they were not allowed to 
go, and there they subsequently died, as will be found farther on. Ulugh 
Khan’s own tribe — the Ubari — too had to fly before the Mughals when they 
acquired predominance over Turkistan, and the tribes of Khafchafr. and his 
little brother, afterwards the Amir-i-Hajib of Sultan Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmud 
Shah, fell into the hands of the Mughals, and was sold by them as a slave, as 
pieviously related, at page 800, which see 

The same natural enmity probably influenced Timur in some way, in after 
years, in his hostility towards the ’Usmanli Sultan, Bayazid, for Timur was of 
the Mughal I-mak, and of the royal tribe of the Mughals, whilst Bayazid was 
of the Tattar I-mak To call a Turk, or a Tattar Turk, a Mughal was the 
gieatest insult that could be offeied him, or to call a Mughal a Tattar, but 
several European writers have held peculiar ideas respecting these two I-maks. 

I extract the following as a specimen, from a work entitled “ Travels m the 
Steppes of the Caspian Sea, the Crimea , the Caucasus ” &c., by Xavier Iiom- 
maire de Hell. London, 1847. 

“ Perhaps no people has given occasion to more discussions than the Tatars 
and Mongols, nor is the problem of their ongin completely solved in our day, 
notwithstanding the most learned investigations Some admit that the Tatars 
and Mongols formed but one nation, others allege that they are two essentially 
different races . According to Lesveque, D’Herbelot, and Lesur, the Tatars 
are but Turks. Klaproth, while he asserts that the Tatars and Mongols spnng 
from the same stock, nevertheless regards the White Tatars whom Genghis 
[Chingiz?] Khan conquered, as Turks.” 

The first three authors mentioned were quite correct in their statements, and 
Klaproth is both right and wrong, for his “white Tatars,” like all other Tattars, ' 
are undoubtedly Turks. The statement of D’Ohsson is the most astonishing, 
and totally incorrect “ Lastly, D’Ohsson, in his remarkable history of the 
Mongols, treats the Mongols and Tatars as distinct race <■, but does not admit 
the theory [!] of the Turkish origin.” 

The writer continues : — “The same unceitamty, that hangs over the Mon- 
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gol and Tatar hordes of the fourteenth century, prevails with regard to the 
people who, under the name of Tatars, now dwell in the southern part of the 
Russian empire ; and they have been considered sometimes as descendants of 
the Turkish tribes that occupied those regions previously to the twelfth century, 
sometimes as remnants of the conquering Mongol Tatars .” 

This last compound is an utterly impossible name. There is no uncertainty, 
and no theory, whatever, in the matter, as might have been seen had the 
Oriental writers been correctly read, and the difference between the Turks of 
the two i-mafcs of Tattar and Mughal been properly understood. I hope I 
have clearly demonstrated the fact now, because, according to compilers of 
Indian history, who merely draw their inspirations from Dow, Briggs, and 
some few others, the Turks with other wholly different races have formed 
their “ Path an or Afgtian Dynasties,” so-called— the “Dehlf Pathans,” 
“Jounpoore Pathans,” “ Ghori Patlians,” “Khilji Pathans,” “Tughluk Pa- 
thans,” &c., of the Oriental Congress of 1874— and which fantastic names, 
I am lately informed, signify, or, are meant to signify, “Pre-Mughal” 
dynasties ! 

The same writer continues to show into what a state of utter confusion this 
simple genealogy has been thrown by the writers themselves : — “ The Chinese 
wnters for the first time make mention of the Tatar people m the eighth cen- 
tury of our era, under the name of Tata, and consider them as a branch of the 
Mongols. The general and historian, Meng Koung [Klaproth : Asia Toly- 
glotta ], who died m 1246, and who commanded a Chinese force sent to aid the 
Mongols against the Km, informs us in his memoirs that a part of the Tatar 
horde, formerly dispel sed or subdued by the Khitans [who, in the same work, 
are said to have occupied the country north of the Chinese provinces of Tschy 
Li and Chmg Clung, watered by the Charammn [Kara Mtiran ’], or Liao Ho 
and its confluents], quitted the In Chan mountains, where they had taken refuge, 
and joined their countrymen who dwelt north-east of the Khitans. The white 
Tatars and the savage or black Tatars then formed the most important tribes of 
those regions.” Here undoubtedly the issuing forth of the descendants of 
!£aian and Naguz is referred to, which I shall presently mention. 

The author continues in the same strain, making similar blunders, while the 
truth lies under his very nose, but he fails to see it, and here is a very rich specimen: 
— ** The princes of this empire [Kaptshak — Kh afchak ?] were Mongols 01 Tatars, 
but the majority of their subjects were Turks ” / / He also states, taking Ins 
information from different European wnters, that “ Genghis Khan , though bom 
in the tribe especially designated as black Tatars, yet adopted the denomination of 
Mongols for his people ,” and “that the appellation Tatar lost all signification in 
Asia under the destroying power of Ghenghis (sic) Khan, and has ever since 
existed only m the European vocabulary. ” 

The writer of this last marvellously incorrect statement also asserts that “the 
word Tatar owes its origin only to a jeu de mots of which St. Louis was the 
author.” Perhaps St. Louis stood god-father to Tattar the son of Alanjah, and 
gave him that name. 

The assertion that the Chingiz Khan was “a black Tatar,” and adopted the 
denomination of “ Mongols” or Mughals for his people is, as I have already 
shown, and shall show still more farther on, totally and utterly incorrect, and 
for that, as well as the other incorrect assertions contained in this book, and 
its author’s authorities, respecting the Turks, Tattars, and Mughals, I challenge 
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Maliks and Sultans of Islam remained in these countries— 


any one to show me a single proof in any Muhammadan, or in any Asiatic, 
writer whatever. 

I notice, and, I must say, with utter surprise, that much the same erroneous 
ideas are put forward m “An Ancient History from the Earliest Records 
to the Fall of the Western Empire, by Philip Smith , B.A. , one of the principal 
contributors to the Dictionaries of Greek and Roman Antiquities, Biography, 
and Geography,” published in 1868, and which has gone through several 
editions. He says [vol. 111., page 737] 

“Sober criticism has cast more than a doubt upon the romantic story, ori- 
ginated by Des Guignes and adorned by the pen of Gibbon, which seeks in wars 
upon the frontiers of China the remote cause of the appearance of the Huns in 
Europe in the former part of the fourth century. It is quite true that the peo- 
ple belonged to that great Turanian race, known to the Greeks as SCYTHIANS, 
and in modern times as Tatars,” &c., &c. 

No “ romantic story ” originated with Des Guignes ; he merely related what 
he found in the history of the people he wrote about, and who, at least, may 
be allowed to have known their own history and traditions better than a Greek 
who wrote down what he heard from illiterate soldiers, and the often idle tales 
of traders. 

In a foot-note lie says : “The extension of this from a specific to a generic 
name is due to the prominent place occupied by the Tatars of Eastern Mon- 
golia in the army of Zuigis (or Genghis) Khan : and the common corruption 
into Tartars is ascnbed to a pun of St. Louis ... As the name of Tatar is even 
more specific than that of Mongol, it were to be wished that ethnologists would 
follow the practice of the Giceks, and use Scythians for the generic name.” 

If ethnologists were to do so, they would commit a terrible blunder. The 
erior of asserting that the name of Tattar — which appears in the earliest of 
the Muhammadan wnteis — is modern, is not greater than the assertion that 
they owed the name “ to the prominent place they occupied in the army of Zingis 
(or Genghis) Khan.” 

“ The Tatars of Eastern Mongolia” did not occupy “ a prominent place in 
the army of Zmgis (or Genghis), ” but the Mughal I-mak did ; and the Tattars 
contained m it, who were comparatively few, had been compelled, by the 
Chingiz Khan, to join him 

Again [page 738]: “The Scythians are divided into four great races. — 1. The 
Mongolians aie the least numeious, though many wnters apply their name to 
the whole family, 111 consequence of the fame of their chief Zingis Khan. . . 2. 
The Tungusian race . . . 3 The Ugnau race . . . 4. The Turkish rau occupied 
not only the great region of West Central Asia, from the Lake Baikal to the 
Caspian, which the progress of Russia is fast depriving of the name of Inde- 
pendent Tartary ; but they extended over the vast steppes of south-eastern 
Europe, round the northern sides of the Caspian, the Caucasus, and the 
Euxme. Their precise paitition from the Slavonian race is a difficult problem,” 
&c., &c. 

Their “ precise partition from the Slavonian race” is no “difficult problem” 
whatever. In the Scythians so-called, we have clearly included the whole of 
the descendants of Yafig’ sons, as given m the fourth para, of this account of 
them. The localities of the T urkish races are wrongly given, and most of the tracts 
mentioned above were peopled by the descendants of othei sons of Yafig, more 
particularly of Bulghar, ancestor of the Bulgarians, Safc-lab, of the Slavonians, 
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and Rus, of the Russians. It is something new to hear the name of “Mongo- 
lians,” who “are the least numerous,” applied to the whole race of Scythians. 

The writer continues in a similar strain, and we are at length told that the 
name “ Decebalus” is “ strange to Gothic, strange to Slavonic, not strange to 
Turkish history,” but the writer would have had some little difficulty to name any 
Turkish history in which such a name occurs ; and Darius and Herodotus are 
also quoted to prove such statements as these, but which the authors who wrote 
in the country of the Turks , Tattars, and Mughals , and with many tribes of those 
people dwelling around them , would simply ridicule. 

After this long, but necessary, digression, I return to the subject of the Mughal 
I-ma^. 

The reason why we possess much greater information respecting the Mughal 
I-malj: is owing to their overwhelming successes and conquests, and because 
nearly all authors who have written on the subject were subjects of the Mughal 
rulers, and their object was to trace their descent more particularly, but the 
main facts are not concealed — they merely gave more attention to the history of 
the Mughals. It is to be regretted however that we have no detailed accounts 
of the movements of the tubes of the Tattar 1-mak and their rulers, after the 
time of Sundz Khan, the VHIth of the Tattar dynasty herein mentioned, who, 
with the aid of his allies, nearly exterminated the whole Mu g hal race ; but, 
from what may^e gathered fiom Oriental history, and as shown m this Transla- 
tion, the Tattar I-ma^, the offshoots of the descendants of the seven chieftains 
preceding Sundz Khan, also formed, like preceding offshoots of the descendants 
of Turk, in the course of time, great independent tubes who are correctly 
styled Tattars, as well as those springing from Tattar Khan and his descendants, 
the whole being undoubtedly Turks, or, in other words, all those who do not 
spring from the Mughal 1-mak, and are not descended fiom Mughal Khan — 
Tattar’s brother — being correctly styled Tattars, and others, not springing in a 
direct line from Tattar Khan, but from others, the offshoots of his ancestors, 
being properly called Turks. 

All these formed mighty tribes and nations, the names of some of which have 
been herein mentioned, and some formed gieat empnes, like as did the SaljuJcs, 
Khwarazmis. andotheis. The eaily Musalmans made 1 aids upon them, and 
the Khali fahs also, from a very early period, entertained numbers of Turks and 
Tattar 1-mak m their service* but we never hear of Mughals being entertained 
by them. There is no doubt that their taking service under the Rh all fahs and 
their great vassals, many of whom were their own countrymen, considerably 
tended to the greater civilization of the Turks and Tattars, and their early 
conversion to the Musalman faith, but, with regard to others not converted, it is 
evident that feuds arose among them and that Musalman merchants carried on 
a large traffic m Turkish slaves. 

The four persons, two males — 3-Caian, son of I -yah Khan, and Naguz, his 
maternal uncle’s son, with their respective sisters, their wives — the Timur 
Namah says two females, sisters, who, at this juncture, they took to wife— 
having escaped the slaughter of their people, secuied some of their effects, and 
as soon as night set in they mounted horses, and made for the mountains which 
were some distance off. They also collected some of the stray cattle and flocks 
which they met with in their flight, and reached the mountains— some say, the 
next morning — entered them by a narrow track, scarcely distinguishable, made 
by the wild animals haunting it, and which was almost maccessible, from rocks 
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serve the Na§iriah dynasty ! — I desired to record in writing 


and forests, and proceeded onwards for a long distance among its mazes until 
they reached a moie open country where was plenty of pasture. At somedis* 
tance, farther off, they perceived a still higher range, the sides of which, bare 
and barren, appeared to be of flint alone, and which towered upwards like a 
vast fortress. With much difficulty they ascended it, and to their great joy 
found themselves in a delightful tract of country, well watered, with plenty of 
rich pasture, and abounding with game, and there they resolved to take up 
their dwelling. This higher range is called Irganah Ku or Kun — or_$» 

— irganah being said to signify a valley, and ku or %un a steep ascent or 
height — the valley for table-land ?] surrounded by hills, or valley of precipices. 
The mountains referred to are evidently those mighty ranges towards the 
sources of the Salingah and its upper tributaries. 

In this place of residence Kaian and Naguz flourished, and in the course of 
time their posterity multiplied, and separated into several branches under 
different names. The descendants of ]£aian are styled Kaiat — oU — and 
those of Naguz, Dural-gin or Dur-la-gin — o&jS '* — ° r Dural-gin or Dur-la-gin 
— 0 CHjt Aftei a considerable period, which most of the works I have quoted 
do not pretend to fix, their writers moreover stating that no chronicler is 
cognizant of it, but which the Fanakati, who is followed by Abu-l-Ghazf. says, 
was over 400 years, the tribes of Kaiat and Dural-gin had increased to such 
degree that the country about Irganah-Kun was insufficient to Afford them sub- 
sistence. They therefore resolved to leave it, and seek the encampmg-grounds 
which they had heard, through tradition, their ancestors had formerly possessed, 
and they entered the old country of the Mughal I-mak: accordingly. 

Abu- 1 -Fa?l, the author of the Akbar Namah, however, makes a very bold 
guess indeed, and has the assurance to fix the period at “about 2000 years . ” 
— This is almost as absurd as the Fanakati’s 4000 years previously referred to — 
He has mixed up the account of the I-ghurs with that of Kaiat and Dural-gin* 
and hence this assumption. He also asserts that this migration took place at 
the end of the reign of Nushlrwan, the Just, ruler of I-ran [a d. 521 — 579], 
and “supposes” that the art of writing and reading did not exist. He also 
states that, during that period of “ neaily 2000 years,” while they dwelt m 
Irganah-l£un, twenty -five persons “reigned,” which would give over eighty 
years’ reign to each ; but most of the other writers I have compiled this account 
from, with the exception of Abu-l-Qhazi, say nothing about any previous 
rulers, while some others distinctly state that they obeyed no single chief, until 
the period when the chief authority over the different tribes fell to I-yal-duz, 
son of Mangali. 

At the time that the descendants of IjCaian and Naguz determined upon 
issuing from Irganah-Kun, the chieftainship had fallen to Yal-duz — — or 
Yul-DUZ— or I-yal-duz-^ jjlil — Khan, son of Mangali Khan, [styled 
Mangali Khwajah. by some], son of Timur- Tash, of the race of Kaian, 
and he was a chieftain of considerable power and dignity. In this matter all 
agree except Abu-l-Qhazi, who states that, when they issued from Irganah- 
Kun, their chief was named Bartazinah [? and gives names of seven 

other chiefs before he reaches that of Timur-Tagh, Mangali Khun, and Yul- 
duz or I-yal-duz, but gives no account of them beyond their succeeding and 
dying. This however we cannot ciedit, since, m the account of the Chi ngiz 
Khan, almost immediately after, he says, that, while dwelling in Irganah-Kun, 
the Mughals were in total ignorance of the names of the rulers, but that they 
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in account of these occurrences, from the beginning of the 


were certainly gaiats, and, since the books of the Mughals contain nothing 
certain on this head, he is obliged to leave a gap m this place !! 

At this point the different writers I have been quoting mention the boun- 
daries and limits of the Mughal country — Mughalistan. “It lies,” they say, “a 
long way east, and far from cultivated countries, and is seven or eight months* 
journey (in extent), ** some say it is a year’s journey. The Mugfcals lived in 
forests and wilds, their food was from the animals of the chase, and the produce 
of their flocks and herds, and their garments the skms thereof. The extreme 
eastern limit was the frontier of &hi$a, on the west it adjoined the country of 
the I-ghurs. On the north it extended as far as the country of the ffirghlz — 
— [the Akbar Namah has Farghanah which is S.] which is also written 
Kirghiz— — and — and Kirgiz— ^ — £ and J — being inter- 

changeable, and Salmgae — ^ICIL — [the country towards the River Salmgah is 
evidently meant here], and south it reached to the frontiers of Tibbat. Our 
author [page 273] says the forces of the Chingiz Khan had to undertake a three 
months* march through “the wilderness,” or steppe, from the place where he 
assembled his host on hearing of the massacie of his emissaries and merchants 
by the Kh warazmis. to enable them to reach the Utrar frontier. 

The country of the I-ghurs is described as containing two great ranges of 
mountains, one of which they call Kara-Tu, and the other, UsVun-Lufc, and 
the mountain (range?) of I£ara-l£uram lies between these two ranges. The 
residence built by Uktae Ka’an near it is named after this koh of Kara-ljCuram. 
To the south of these two great ranges, before named, is another which they 
style £ut-Tagh. Out of one of these ranges ten rivers flow, and out of the 
other nine; and, in ancient times, the I-ghurs dwelt along the banks of these 
rivers. ' Those who dwelt on the ten [tin] rivers were called On-I-ghuis. and 
those who were located on the nine [toktiz], Tokuz-I-ghurs. There were some 
other tribes dwelling near them, but space forbids my going into farther 
detail here. 

Mirza Muhammad Haidar, of the Doghlatf tribe of the Mughals. pre- 
viously mentioned, a native of Farghanah. in his work, written 111951 H., 
explains the southern boundary as extending towards Tungut or Tungut, 
and the northern to ^ira-hlr, the Kirgiz or Iprghiz of others. He adds 
[I only give a brief abstract] that of “ these four boundaries, mentioned m the 
Jahan Kughae of the JuwamT, the country of Khitae is distinct and known, 
but, as regards the I-ghur country, nothing is known of it at present as 
to where it is, and, at this day, nothing is known of Kara*lpr or Salmgae, 
and no places with such names are indicated. The name of Tungut often 
occurs in the history of the Mughals, and the Chingiz Khan, at the outset of his 
power, despatched an army thither, but now nothing whatever is known of it, 
nor is information to be obtained regarding these parts which are mentioned 
in books, and the same may be said of many famous cities such as Bilasa-ghun, 
Taraz, and the like.” 

He further states, that “the extent of Mughulistan, so called in his time, 
which was much contracted from what it had been [and which is styled Jalah 
in the History of Timur], was seven or eight months’ journey in- length and 
breadth, and gives the following as its boundaries. On the N. the Kokjah 
Tingfz— j&J 4*^£-Bom-Labas or Labs — ^ ^—and Kara-Tal — JU]/ — S. 
the territory of Farghanah. Kashghar. Afcsu, Jahsh, and Tuifen. On the 
E. it adjoins the land of the Kalimaks [the ICal 1-mafc ? this is not the name 
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irruption of that race, and domination of that nation, up to 


of the people, but merely their nickname] which is the Paras or Pars -Kol — 
J/ us<r-I -mil — — Irtish — [or Irdigh— — also the name 
of a tract of country] and the Paras- Kol is its eastern limit ; and the W. 
boundary is the territory of Turkistan and Taghfcand [the Altan or Golden 
Mountains, the northern boundary of Tashfcand]. The writer was himself 
well acquainted with its southern boundary, and, respecting the other three, 
obtained his information from persons who had visited, and were acquainted 
with them, and Mughulistan consists entirely of mountains and plains [steppes].” 
What he himself saw of it, he says, he cannot find words to praise sufficiently, 
and that, from the accounts of others, the other parts are equally delightful, but 
the winters are cold. Mughulistan,” he says, “has several rivers, like unto 
the Jihun and Slfiun in size and extent, such as the I-lah — At\ — I-mil — — 
Irtish -Juilik — dlejfc — and the Narm-— ^ jl>— all of which, in respect of 

volume, are not less than the Jihun and Sihun. These waters mostly fall into 
the Kokjah-Tingiz, which is a Kol or Lake Bae-Kol [the Baikal Lake'of 
our maps] between Mughulistan and tJzbakistan. Its length is eight months* 
[weeks*?] journey, and its width, m some places, by computation, is thirty 
farsakhs . and, when it is frozen in the winter, the tjzbaks pass over it, and 
enter Mughulistan. The Issigh-Kol is also m Mughulistan. ” 

Babar however, who preceded Mtrza Muhammad Haidar, a few years, says 
that Almaligh, Almatu, and Utrar, lay north of Farghanah, but that they had 
been laid waste by the Uzbaks. 

Abu- 1 -Gh.azi says the true Mughal country contains two ranges of very lofty 
mountains [which are plainly shown on the best maps of Central Asia] extend- 
ing from east to west, and between these two ranges, nearest to the west, is 
the true country of the Mughals. Still more west lay the country of the 
I-ghurs. This description agrees with that given by other authors in the 
account of Kara Khan [page 875], and those two great ranges of mountains 
have been already named. 

To return to the descendants of Kaian and Naguz. They, having deter- 
mined to issue from Irganah-Kun, thought of doing so by the same route or 
defile by which their ancestors had entered it, but they found it impossible. The 
pass had been destroyed by an earthquake, and no trace of it remained. They 
searched about in all directions, and at last they found one spot which seemed 
easier than any othei, but it was impeded by a hill m which was a mine of 
iron [iron-stone rock possibly], and to enable them to get out they split the 
rocks by means of fire [Hannibal used vinegar m the Alps], and succeeded m 
making a practicable route. The tnbe of Kung^urat or Kunghurat. as it is 
also written, led the way out, and were m such haste to do so that they are said, 
in the tradition, to have burnt their feet. The Maiami’-ul-Khiyar distinctly 
states that this event took place some time aftel the 200th year of the Hijrah. 

This is improved upon by Petis de la Croix, in his “ Life of Genghizcan the 
Great,” page 6, who says that the Cayat [Kaiat?] derived their name “from a 
certain people who lived m the remotest Northern Parts of Mogolistan which 
were called Cayat \ because their Chief had heretofore erected a Foundry for 
Iron- work in a mountain called Arkenekom , which gained them a great Repu- 
tation, and made this Branch of the Moguls highly esteemed, by thq great 
advantage all the Moguls Country received from this Invention ; they there- 
fore called these people the Arkenekom- Smiths," This is history with a 
vengeance 1 
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the year 65 8 H., when this work was brought to a conclusion. 

Their former country had been in the meantime occupied by tribes of the 
Tattar l-mak, and other Turks, and the Mughals fought with them, and drove 
them out. The former, consequently, had to seek other tracts. Some went 
away to the eastward, while others went west, and south, and north ; and, 
about this period, we find a great movement among the Salju^s and the 
Gfeuzz in a south-westerly direction. Those tribes of the Mughal I-mak 
which left Oghuz Khan's country, as previously related, and had gone towards 
the borders of Chin and sought the protection of the Tattars, now returned, 
and rejoined the tribes of 3 £aiat and Dural-gin, while some other small tribes, 
but of which I-mak is not mentioned, which submitted to Yal-dtiz or I-yal- 
duz Khan,' were permitted to dwell in his newly acquired territory. 

According to the Fanakati the name Mughul or Mughul is the appellative or 
generic name applied to those who came out of Irganah- 3 £un, and to the 
others of that I-mak who rejoined and continued to dwell with them, and that 
name commenced to be used respecting them from this period \ but they had 
been known, centuries before , as Turks of the Mughul l-mak, by his own account. 

Some writers who approach this subject from the “ Mongol ” point of view, 
and who, unable to read 'the originals for themselves, imagine that every 
author who wrote m the Persian language must necessarily be a Persian, and, 
consequently, cannot know anything of Mughal or Mughul history, because 
such a word as “ Mongol ” is not to be found in their works, hug themselves 
with the idea that the History written by the “great Raschid” may contain 
something in support of their crude ideas. For the information of such I here 
append the headings of the first four Sections of Raghid-ud-Din’s History of 
the Mughuls, as he styles them, and which was compiled from the Altan 
Daftar, or Golden Record, and other authorities: — 

u First Section. — History of the tribes of Aghuz,who was the great grandson 
of Alminjah Khan, son of Turk, son of Yafig, son of Nub, the Prophet, and 
of the tnbes descended from his uncles, with an account of their genealogy and 
ramifications. 

Second Section. — Account of the Turk tribes whom they designate by the 
name of Mugfuls, but every one of which, m ancient times, bore distinct and 
particular surnames, and have had Sar-wars and Amirs over them. 

Third Section. — Account of the Turk tribes, every one of which have had 
Badghahs and Chiefs, but who bore no relationship to the tnbes mentioned in 
the preceding Sections. [This is a paradox, even from his own words, because, 
being Turks, they naturally bore relationship to the Turks as descendants from 
a common ancestor.] 

Fourth Section. — Account of the tribes of Turks, whose surname from time 
immemorial was Mughul ; and this Section is m two parts. I. Account of 
the Dural-gin Mughuls. 2. Account of the Nairun Mughuls. [The author 
cannot be right, for has not Mr. H. H. Howorth, in the Geographical Maga- 
zine for November, 1876, declared that Mongols are not Turks ? This may be 
correct with regard to “Mongols,” but scarcely so with respect to Rashid-ud- 
Din’s Mughuls.]” 

The next Section treats of the ancestors of the Chingiz Khan. 

Every year, when the anniversary of that day comes round on which the Kaiat 
and Dural-gin came out of Irganah-Kun, the Mughals keep it as a great festi- 
val, and on the night thereof the Mughal sovereigns have the implements of the 
blacksmith brought in, 'place a piece of irop m the fire, and heat it, aqd, 
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and in order that that which I myself witnessed, and what 


when hot, beat it on an anvil with a hammer, in commemoration Of opening 
the way out, and this custom, imperfectly understood by Ibn Bajutah, and 
others, led them probably to make the absurd statement that the Chingiz Khan, 
or Tamur-ehb “ was m his outset a blacksmith m the country of Khita ”, 1 

Other authors say that all who can trace* their descent to l£aian or Naguz— 
Kaiats and Dural-gins — are considered true Mughals. 

On the death of Yal-duz or I-yal-duz his son succeeded to his authority. 

Jlt-inah — and, by some few writers, Chublnah — — and Kh u-fnah 
— i-iy , — and even but these two last forms are erroneous without doubt, 

particularly the last, succeeded his father, Yal-duz or I-yal-duz, in the 
# chieftain-ship, but the Tarikh-i-Jahan-gfr does not account him as a ruler, 
and makes Ju-inah’s daughter next in succession to Yal-duz or I-yal-duz, 
The Tarfkh-i-Ghazanf. which Abu- 1 -Ghazi also quotes, differs considerably 
from other writers. It states that Yal-duz or I-yal-duz had two sons named 
Bakjadi or Bagjadi — and Bilkadae or Bilgadae — — [according 
to Rashid-ud-Din, in the Jami’-ut-Tawarikh. Nush-Tigin-i-Gharjah. the 
founder of the Kh warazmi empire, claimed descent from Aghuz through this 
very Bilkadae or Bilgadae. See note 2 to page 231, para. 4], but these names 
are somewhat doubtfully written and may not be quite correct. According to 
the same authority, both died before him, and he gave to the son of one of 
them, named Do-yun or Doi-iin Byan — ^ or Do-yun Bayan — # yij* 

which is also written Dubun — — Diyun — — and in other ways, the 
daughter of the other son, who was named Alan-Kuwa, a damsel of great 
beauty and talent, in marriage. Abu-l-Ghazi however differs from the pre- 
ceding this much that he says the husband of Alan-Kuwa, who was Yal-duz’s 
grandson, did not succeed to the sovereignty because he had not attained the 
age of thirty, and died soon after his father, leaving two sons — named as 
above— by Alan-Kuwa ; and that she acted as regent only, while others say 
that her husband was chief over some few ulus, and that the Turks generally 
were under various independent chiefs. 

The Tarikh-i-Jahan-gir however says that Alan-Kuwa was given in marriage 
by her father, Ju-inah, to her uncle's son, as stated by the others, and that, 
by him, she had two sons named Bilkadi or Bilgadi and Bakjadi or Bagjadi, 
and after his death she assumed the sovereignty and occupied herself m the 
nurture of her two sons. At this time she dwelt near the upper sources of the 
Kalur-An river. 

Alan-Kuwa — 1y which is also written Alan-Ku — p — and 

Alan-Kuwan ^y a V’ — on the death of her father, her husband being dead, 
was entrusted with the direction of affairs until such time as her eldest son 
should become of age to succeed ; but, in the meantime, although she refused 
, to marry again, whilst lying asleep upon her couch, op a certain ocassion, a mys- 
terious light entered through the hole in the top of the felt tent and enveloped 
her, and the light passed through her mouth, penetiated her, and she con- 
ceived. This mysterious light came more than once, such was her story ; and, 
as matters could no longer be concealed, it was made known unto her tribe, 
who reviled her, and refused to believe her story. Some writers state that 
she asked some of the chief persons of her tribe to keep watch, and satisfy 
themselves of the truth of what she had stated, and that some did so, and 
found her story correct, and the tribe were satisfied. 

This is not much like the “story of the incarnation of the Buddha Sakya-- 
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I became cognizant of from the accounts of trustworthy 


muni” as a recent writer asserts, considering that the husband of his mother 
[who had never consummated her marriage with her husband] was, according 
to Chinese belief, ruler of Kashmir, and that his birth took place 1222 years 
before the Christian eia, while the Hindus, on the other hand, give a different 
account of his birth. 

This story of Alan-Kuwa is related somewhat differently by nearly every 
author, including Abu- 1 -Ghazi,but I have no space for the various versions here. 
Abu- 1 -Fa$l, however, for the glorification of his master, according to his usual 
unctuous system of flattery, compares this circumstance to the immaculate 
conception of the Virgin Mother of our Blessed Saviour ! 

In due time, Alan-Kuwa gave birth to thiee sons at one time, with one of 
whom, the youngest, a new dynasty, and a new era commences, and therefore 
it will be well to conclude this one here. 

Tiie Bu-zanjar or Bu-zanjar Dynasty. 

I. Bu-zanjar. Alan-Kuwa, the widow, having given bnth to three sons at 
once, fathered on the mystenous light, according to the fabulous tale just 
narrated, the youngest of the brotheis, accoidmg to some wnteis, and the 
eldest of the three, according to others, who was named Bu-zanjar-^*, ^ 
— which some write Abu-zanjar— y \ — and Bu-zanjar— y which is 
said to signify Badshah-i-Mu'aggam — Great Sovereign— and who is the 
ninth ancestor of the Chingiz Khan, and fourteenth of Amir Timur, m due time 
succeeded to the chieftam-ship over the Mughals ; and, as I wish to compiess 
as much as possible, I will only mention that the other two sons of Alan- 
£uwa — the eldest and second sons— became the progenitors of the JjCat-ghan 
— jjicS— and Saljiut — — tribes, and whose descendants, together with 
those of Bu-zanjar himself, are designated Nuiun — o!j y — from nur — jy — light, 
which some authors write, Nairun — The whole of the Mughal Khans 
[one copy of the Tarikll-i-Jahan-gir adds — “ and all the Sultans of Turkistdn ”] 
trace their descent from Bu-zanjar, but, really, the whole of Ins descendants are 
Mughals only on the mother's side , unless the father, of which there can be no 
doubt, was a Mughal also. 

The descendants of Alan-Kuwa’s legitimate sons, by her husband, are styled 
by the general name of Dural — previously written Dural-gin — 
— Dural-gin — vt&Aj* and applied to the descendants of Nagiiz, whilst, 
by the different writers’ own accounts, without exceptipn, they, as well as their 
father and mother, belonged to the ?aiat sept. They are considered lower m 
rank than the Nurun or Nairun. 

The majority of wnters state that the birth of these sons of light took place 
in the time of Abu-Muslim, the Marwazi, the proclaimer of the rights of the 
'Abbasis to the Khilafat. He was bom in 99 H. [a.D. 717 — 718] — some say , 
in the following year — and he began to advocate the claims of that house in 
128 H. [A.D. 745—746]. Abu-l-Ghazi states that 450 years elapsed between 
the flight of ICaian and his cousin Naguz and the reign of Bu-zanjar, and, 
calculating from these dates, their flight would have taken place about 
322 years before the first year of the Muhammadan era, that is, about the 
.middle of A.D, 300, but other historians, as I have stated before, mention that 
the Kaiat and Naguz continued to dwell in Irganab-Kun 400 years, and they 
say that Bu-zanjar succeeded to the chieftain-ship, when in his fifteenth year, in 
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informants, the events of the Muhammadan territory, and 


Rabf’-ul-Awwal, but no year is given. One work, however, the 49 Shajarah- 
ul-Atrak,” states that it was on the 1st of that month in the year 130 H. 

Abu- 1 -Fa?l, in the Akbar Namah, as before mentioned, says the Mughals 
came out of Irganah-l£un at the end of the reign of Nushirwan, but he died 
in a.d. 579, about forty-three years previous to the year of the Flight or 
Hijrah y but Abu-l-Ghazf gives neither month nor year. Fa?ib-i, on the con- 
trary, states, that Alan-Kuwa gave birth to Bu-zanjar and his brothers in the 
year 376 H. [middle of a.d. 986], and this, coupled with the statement in the 
Majami’-ul-Ehiyar, that the ^Caiat and Naguz issued from Irganah-£un some 
time after H. 200 [a.d. 845 — 816], doubtless, is the correct date. Now, if we 
add 400 to 579 — the date of Nu shir wan’s death, and suppose that the date of 
£aian and Naguz entering Irganah-I£un, instead of the date of leaving it, we 
shall have 979 years, and, if we take 400 years from A.D. 986— the year men- 
tioned by Fasih-i, namely 376 H., we shall have 407 years remaining, and 
this seems, to me, to show that the flight of the two fugitives and their wives 
took place about the middle of Nughir wan’s reign, and not their issuing from 
Irganah-£un, which took place some time after H. 200 [A.D. 815 — 816], 
and, if we allow the average of thirty years for each generation, and consider 
that Bu-zanjar was the great grandson of Yal-duz or I-yal-duz, we shall not be 
far from the year 376 H. [a.d. 986]. 

More events are assigned to the period of Abu-Muslim than can be credited, 
and this is the period our author assigns to the rise of the Shansabams of 
(Jfcur, The date given by Fasih-i, for the birth of Bu-zanjar, is 186 years 
previous to the death of the Chingiz Sian’s father, the eighth in descent from 
Bu-zanjar, an average of little more than twenty years to each, but 130 H. for 
the accession of Bu-zanjar gives an average, to the death of the Chingiz Khan’s 
father, of exactly fifty-four years to each reign. On the other hand Bu-zanjar 
was third in descent from Yal-duz or I-yal-duz. 

Bu-zanjar, who is styled Ka’an, framed laws and regulations, and divided 
the Mughals into tribes as they still existed at the period when the different 
authors I have named, with the exception of Abu-l-fihazi, and Abu- 1 -Fa?l, 
wrote their accounts. The Tarikh-i-Jahan-gir and a few other histories like- 
wise state, that some of the Tattar chiefs and Amirs of other tribes which, for a 
long period of time, had been ruled by their own chiefs, now submitted to Bu- 
zanjar Ka’an’s authority, and acknowledged his suzerainty, but this, it must 
be remembered, is a Mughal account. Bu-zanjar at his death, of which no 
date is given, left two sons, Bu^a — also written Bu^ia — Uy and 
Bu^ae — — and Tu^a— lijJ— also written TuV:ia — — and Tu^ae — 

The latter had a son named Ma- Cfr in. 

II. BukA or Bukae KhAn succeeded his father in the chieftain-ship, and, * 
dying, was succeeded by his son, 

III. ZtiTtf MIN — — or ^utumfn — — £utu-mamn — [jtr+fjb — 

ZutQm Manin — r yj^— as it is variously written, who was the father of nine 
sons, one of whom, IjCaidu, succeeded to the chieftain -ship. During the time 
of ^utumin’s chiefitain-ship hostilities broke out between the Jala-ir tribe, of the 
Diiral-gfn branch of the Mughals, and the Khita-is. Thejala-irshad become 
a very numerous tribe at this period, and amounted to about 70,000 families, 
and had pitched their tents on the banks of the river Kalur-An — Jjy* The 
°Iughals and Ehija-is were always at enmity, and hostilities continued per- 

\ially to go on between them. At the period m question, the latter suddenly 
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resolved to make a raid upon the Jala-irs, but on reaching th$ river found it 
too deep to ford. They constructed a temporary bridge, crossed over in the 
night, fell suddenly upon the Jala-irs, and almost annihilated them. Those 
that escaped, and other portions of the tribe not then present, fled for shelter 
into the parts where the other Mughal tribes dwelt. 

This is the affair about which the Fanakati makes such a great blunder pre- 
viously noticed in the account of Aghuz Man. He there stated, that, ‘‘when 
0ghuz became firmly established in his sovereignty, and had secured his con- 
quests, he sent a party from among his sons and kinsmen, and a considerable 
army, into the east, into the land called, m the writer’s time, Mughfilistan. 
Four thousand years after, one among the Badshahs of the Kh ita-is moved 
against them, crossed the river Kara -Mur an in the night, fell upon them, 
and slew the whole of them [the males] and made their wives and children 
captives, and only two persons escaped — Kaian and Naguz — with their wives, 
who fled to Iraganah-^Cun, where they and their posterity dwelt 400 years.’* 
It will easily be perceived what a muddle we have here : he has confounded 
the two events, and makes a sudden leap from Aghuz Man to the penod of 
the massacre of the Jala-irs. 

After the death of £utumin, his Khatun. Matulun — — or, as some 
write it, Manulun — — an error probably of n for t — who was a talented 
woman, with eight of her sons, and her numerous herds and flocks, took up 
her residence m the retired tract of country— -some say hill tract — named, but 
somewhat doubtfully, Alu§h or Ulugh Arki or Argi — — but the first 
name is also written Alus or Ulus— ^-> 11 — and Kolugh — Ulus-i-Aur- 
gah or fjrgah — the Ourga or Kuren of modem maps ? in about Lon. 108° 
Lat. 48 0 ] whilst her ninth son, Kaidu, was absent. He had gone to 
his uncle, Ma-Chin — some say, to his uncle’s son — to demand in marriage a 
daughter of a kinsman of the sept of Dural-gin, who had become exceedingly 
numerous, and who were also kinsmen of Ma-Chin. During Kaidu’s absence 
some of the Jala-irs, overcome- by the Khita-is. came and took up their 
quarters among the tl or tribe of Matulun and her sons, and, m a 
dispute arising between them, the Jala-irs slew her and her eight sons. 
l£aidu sought his uncle’s assistance to avenge them, and a message was sent to 
the heads of the Jala-irs demanding satisfaction for this outrage. This had 
such an effect upon the chief men of the tribe, who were absent with their 
people fighting against the Khita-is f that they slew seventy Jala-irs concerned 
in the slaughter of Matulun and her sons, and sent their wives and 
families, with many apologies, to Kaidu to do with them as he might think 
fit. 3-Cafdu kept them as slaves ; and, from one generation to another, for a 
long period, they continued the slaves of his family. 

IV. gAfDU— — K han— the sixth ancestor of the Chingiz Man, through 
the endeavours of Ma- Ch in succeeded to the chieftain-ship. He had three 
sons, I. Bae-Sunfcar— — or Bae-Sunghar— ^ — who was the 
eldest, and successor of Kaidu, 2. Jirkah-Langum — ^CJ also written 

Jirfcah-Likum — fjQ — and even JCharl^ah-Langum — but this 

last is probably a mistake of ^ for ^ , and 3. Jar- chin cr*/* which 
some write Jar-jin — (ir *,U-‘-and Char-chin — — called Jaochfn 
— by Abu-l-fihazi. These two last brothers were the progenitors of 
other tribes. Some few authors relate that the son of ^aidu’s second 
son, named Haman^a or Hamangha — -or U-**— was earned off by the 
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another, might become known, and also that [such account] 


Tattars, and given up to the Allan Shun, who put him to death, but this 
appears to be incorrect, and to be the same circumstance which happened 
to $abal's son, mentioned farther on, as it is unlikely Kabal himself would 
have ventured to the Altan Khan’s court after one of his race had been thus 
put to death. 

Ifaidu cut a canal, in his territory, from a river, and named it Jara-lum — 
— [D’OJisson’s Karokol?] and thereby rendered that part exceedingly 
prosperous and flourishing. He also went to war with the Jala-irs and over- 
came them. At his death he was succeeded by his son, 

V. Bae-Sunkar-^/— 1 4— or Bae-Sunghar— ^ — which the Fanakatf 
writes Bae-Sunfcur-^yu- ^1* — who made some conquests, and, dying, was 
succeeded by his son, 

VI. TCminA-i — Jk+y — also written TCmnah or Tuminah — 

Tuminae — J^y — and TumInah — ^y He was a powerful chieftain, 

and added other territories of Turkistan to his own, brought the whole 
of the Nurun or Nairun tnbes under his authority [this seems to indicate that 
part of them had been independent some time previously], and in all Turk- 
istan [sic m MSS ., but probably Mughalistan] there was no sovereign equal 
in power to him. He had two Kh atuns, by one of whom he had seven, and, 
by the other, two sons, who were twins. These twins were named IjCa-juli — 

— also written Ka-chillf — — and Kabal — J j — also called I£abali 

In consequence of a strange dream which Tumina-I had, when its interpre- 
tation was told him, he made these two sons enter into a solemn compact, 
whereby it was agreed between them, in their father’s presence, that the sove- 
reignty should pertain to Kabal and his descendants, and the Deputyship or 
Lieutenancy, and leadership of the troops to Ka-julf and his progeny. A 
compact to this effect was driwn up m the I-ghurl language — which is said to 
be the same as was in use m Tibbat, and written in what are called Tungut 
characters, signed by them both, and deposited m the treasury. Abu-1- 
Ghazf does not mention this circumstance at all. Aghuz Khan is said to 
have made a similar arrangement with respect to his six sons — styled the 
Bardz-u^I and Udz-u^f, but, when all perished but two persons, the compact 
terminated. 

If I mistake not, we shall find that the people named Budziak, who dwell 
on the banks of the Borysthenes, W. of the Black Sea, are offshoots of the 
Bardz-ufci division. 

VII. In accordance with the above compact, on the death of his father, 
Kabal — J-J — or Kabal! — Jli — Khan succeeded to the chieftain-ship, and his 
brother ?a-juli, to the leadership of the tioops. The Mughals style Kabal Kha n 
Alan-jik — ete 1 ' — or Alan-jfk — — which signifies “the Cherisher of his 
people. ” He is the great grandfather of the Chingiz Khan, and of Ka-juli, who 
is the eighth ancestor of Amir Timur. All the tribes of the Mughals were in 
unanimity and accord with him, and stood in awe of his power and ascendancy, 
and the Altan Khan of Khita sent an emissary to him and summoned him to 
his Court. Those, however, who desire to glorify the Mughals, say, he “ in- 
vited him to his Court, in a friendly manner,” but there is little doubt, even by 
their own accounts, that the Mughals were dependent upon, and paid tribute to 
the Altun or Altan Khans, as our author, Mmhaj-ud-Din, likewise asserts. 

Kabal, leaving his brother Ka-juli as his Deputy or Lieutenant, set out for „ 
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Khita, and, having arrived there, was treated with honour and consideration ; 
but, while in a state of intoxication, at an entei tainment, Kabal committed an 
offence which greatly displeased the Altan Khan, so he presented him with a 
head-dress and belt, and sent him away. The glorifiers of the Mughals say 
“a crown,” but crowns are not generally presented at such times; and 
Abu-1- Fa?l, not to offend his master’s vanity, and Abu-l-Ghazf. who was 
himself a Mughal, and descended fiom Kabal, leave out this little incident 
altogether. 

After Kabal had departed, the Altan Khan was blamed for letting him go 
so easily, and messengers were sent to recall him. He refused to retuin, upon 
which the Altan Khan sent a party after him to compel him to do so. They 
came up with him whilst he was stopping in the camp of a friend named San* 
jutf. Kabal was for going back with them, but his friend lent him a very swift 
horse he possessed, and advised him to fly. This certainly does not bespeak 
the powerful sovereign. He at once mounted and made off for his own yurat 
or camp. The party still pursued, but only found him after he had reached 
his home and people. He then, with the assistance of Ka-Jidi and the tribe, 
put the whole of the Altan Khan’s men to death. At this period also, the 
eldest son of K^dia!, whose name was Ukin or Ukam-Bar^dfc Jill/ — also 

wntten Ukin-Bar^a — l — while out on an excursion, was fallen in with, 
suddenly, by a tribe of the Tattar I-mafc, their mortal enemies — some say Ukin- 
1 Bar^a^ was following the tracks of tlie Ghuzz Turk-mans at the time — who 
earned him off to the Altan Khan, who put him to death. Here was a fresh 
cause of feud between the already inveterate foes, the Mughal and Tattar 
Turks. 

Some few writers, as I have just noticed above, say he was called Hamangha 
or Hamanka, thus showing that it was merely one person who was thus put to 
death, and that those writers divided one event into two. 

Besides Ukin-BarVafc, Kabal had five other sons, two of whom were Kubilah 
Khan and Bartan Bahadur, but the others are not named, and the eldest 
of them, Kubilah, succeeded on the death of his father. 

VIII. Kubilah — — also written Kubilah — *Lf was a man of pro- 
digious strength, immense stature, and great valour. “ His voice would pierce 
the seventh heaven, and his gnp was like that of a bear. He could take a 
strong man, and with both hands bend him like a twig until his back broke ; 
and one author states that he delighted m amusing himself m this pleasant way ! 
During the cold nights of winter he was wont to go to sleep naked before a 
great fire made of the trunks of trees. He used not to care for the sparks of 
fire which used to fly out and touch him, for, if he chanced to awake, he 
would fancy the fleas had disturbed him, and he would scratch himself and go 
off to sleep again ! ” 

In order to avenge the death of his brother, Ukin Barfcak, whom the Tattars 
had carried off, and delivered over to the Altan Khan, who put him to death 
by having him mounted upon a wooden ass and nailed to it with iron spikes, 
and kept there until he expired, Kubilah led his forces against the Altan Khan, 
and the Tattars, overthrew them [!], and earned off immense booty. 

Kubilah Khan is not even named by Abu-l-Ghazi. whose work is much con- 
fused here ; and, m several places, he relates events twice and even three times 
over, and differently each time. 

This is the Katula of Beresine and Kutlah of Erdmann, derived from this 
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Minhaj-i-Saraj. He confidently hopes that, during his life- 


word incorrectly written with two dots over the third consonant instead of one 
under. 

IX. On the death of ^Cubilah Sian, his brother, Bartan— - succeeded 
to the authority. The title of Shan was dropped with respect to him, and the 
new one of Bahadur was introduced. It is said that there was no one among 
their rulers who was endowed with greater valour and wisdom, and hence that 
title was assigned him. During his reign ]£a-jull died, and his son, Iradam- 
chf, succeeded his father in his hereditary offices. “ In the Turkish language, 
Iradam or Iridam — ^ji \ — they call a Mirza — a secretary or writer — to which 
chi — ^ [the shortened form of chlz— „.»•] is affixed, indicating the actor or 
instrument, when applied to Turkish words.” From this explanation, how- 
ever, iridam may mean writings not a writer. He used to be styled Barlas, 
by Bartan, because he had no equal in valour, and hence he is known as 
Indam-£hi> Barlas, but some say Barlas signifies a leader of troops. He had 
twenty-nine sons, and the tribe of that name are so called after Iridam-chi. 
The Bahadur, Bartan, had four sons, some say, several, one of whom suc- 
ceeded him. “ Baghatur” I beg to remark, is an utterly impossible title, 
and shows how those, who cannot ** dig out the gold,” are apt to vitiate the 
metal — the pronunciation of names. 

X. Yassuka — — the Bahadur, whose name is also written Yassuki — 
ify *— and Yassukae — — and, erroneously, Tasuka — Vy - s — the most 
competent and sagacious of Bartan’s sons, succeeded to the chieftain-ship of 
the Mughal tribes, and ruled over 40,000 families. This last statement shows 
plainly, however, that these persons, whom chroniclers make out to be such 
mighty sovereigns, could only have ruled over a few tribes, or tljeir power 
must have dwindled considerably. The rulership over 40,000 families was 
not considerable, since the Jala-irs alone were previously computed at 70,000. 
Yassuka is the father of the Chingiz Sian, and, during his chieftam-ship, 
Iridam-chi, the Barlas, died, and his eldest son, Sughuj-ohi — — whose 
name is also written Sughu-jijan — — signifying wise, succeeded to his 
late father’s offices. He is the fifth ancestor of Amir Timur, the statement of 
Mr. H. H. Howorth, in his * ‘ Mongols Proper , ” notwithstanding. 

On account of the ancient enmity which had come down from one generation 
to another, and still more recent causes of hostility between the I-mafcs of the 
Tattar and Mughal Turks, the Bahadur, Yassuka, in concert with Sughu-jijan 
led an army against them, overthrew them, and made captive Tamu-chi, but 
more correctly, Tamur-chi, which is also written Tamur-chin — the meaning 
of which will be explained farther on in the account of the Chingiz Kh an — and 
^arbu^a or IjEarbugha. who were their rulers and chiefs, and plundered their 
property and effects. After this the Bahadur, Yassuka, set out m great pomp, 
for Dilun-YulduV — — which is also written Dilun-Yuldufc— 
jjjJ* and, on reaching that place [which Petis de la Croix, in his 

innocency, says — Life of “ Genghtzcan the Great” page 13 — was “ his Country - 
House, where he commonly resided ” !], Yassuka’ s Khatun, who was named 
fjlun-Ankah or Angah — *&*'\ — but whom the Fanakatl and Fa§ifc-i call 
Ulun-^ujin — 1 of the tribe of OUcunut, who was pregnant, gave birth 
to a son, on the 20th of £i-£a’dah, 549 H. [25th January, 1167 A.D.], and to 
commemorate his victory over the Tattars, by Sughu-jijan’s advice, he named 
that son Tamur-chi, afterwards the Chingiz Khan. Yassuka, the Bahadur, 
besides this son, had, by the same Ehatun, three other sons — Juji Jjfasar — 
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time, he will be [considered worthy to be] remembered 
with pious benediction, and, after his death, with invocation 

— lfajbun — or Kajfun-- a j e *.tt — and Cnjf — or Onghi — 
— also written OtichkTn — — said to mean the youngest son, and also 
called 0 -tigin or Aw-Tigtn — yJCjjl and, by a second Shatun, a fifth son, who 
was named Bilkut! — — likewise written Bilkutt — — by others, 
who constantly attended Tamur-g]ii. 

When Yassuka died in 562 H., his son Tamur-ch! was in his thirteenth year. 
-About the same time Sughu-jijan also died, and the Nu-yan, Jfaraghar, his $on, 
was also young in years, and the Nurun or Nairun tribe — their own — forsook 
them and went over to the Taijfut, and other tribes. 

At this period the tribes of the Mughals. Tattars, and Turks, were ruled by 
seventy-one chiefs or fcakims, each of whom ruled over one or two tribes ; and 
this shows very clearly what I have before stated, that the chiefs I have been 
here giving an account of were not supreme rulers over the whole of the Mughal 
tribes even, but only over a certain portion of them, and that only a portion 
of the Nurun or Nairun division of them were under the sway of the Bahadur, 
Yassuka, 

I have now brought down, in an abstract form, an account of the Turks, 
and the Tattar and Mughal I-maks, according to the accounts compiled by 
command of the Mughal sovereigns, and contained in the Histones I have 
named at page 869, to the point where our author begins his account of 
Tamur-chi. afterwards the Chingiz Khan. I have done it chiefly because 
he has confused events, and with respect to their earliest history he is in 
some error, and states contrary to all other authors who have written on the 
Mughals ; but I also do so because European writers go on floundering and 
blundering with respect to these people, the descendants of Yafig, while, at the 
same time, the matter lies in a nutshelL One of the latest specimens of this 
kind is contained in the “Times,” whose special correspondent, writing from 
“ Therapia,” Nov. 7th, 1876, says: “The conglomeration of Eastern races, 
the Turks and Arabs, detest their enforced unity with their Turanian op- 
pressors, their very existence culminating with a common feeling of unextin- 
guishable hatred for the Osmanli.” So the writer appears to have made the 
wonderful discovery that the ’Usmanli Turks are not Turks but Turanians, 
and so, by the same logic, these Turks are not Turanians. Who knows? 
perhaps he has discovered that they are Aryans, or even “Tartars,” as some 
of the newspaper philosophers have lately discovered. 

The Yarkand Mission [to the ruler of the State of Kagfcghar] made some 
similar ethnological discoveries m that part of Central Asia, of which the 
following is one specimen out of many. At page 81 of the “Report,” we 
are told respecting “ the urban population,” that they consist of “ two typical 
forms,” one of which, “the Mongolian,” contains “the Manjhu, the Moghol or 
Mongol , the Kalmak, the Kirghiz, the Noghay, the Kapchak, and the Uzbak. 
All of whom are d&ignated Tartar , together with the Kara Khitay, the Khitay, 
and the Tungani, who are excluded from the catalogue though of the same 
stock*” This may be termed, confusion worse confounded, but two pages 
farther on we are informed that “all that can be distinctly stated is that Tartar 
blood predominates with a greater or less admixture of the T urk element,” 
&c., &c. 

The monkish traveller found, centuries ago, how incorrect it was to style 
Mughals by the name of Tartars. De Plano Carpim [a.d. 1246] says he and 
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of pardon, in the world-illumining opinion of the Sove* 
reign of the people of Islam — Nasir-ud-DIn, MahmOD 
Shah — and other readers of his work . 1 

* * * * * * * 


FIRST INROAD OF THE TURKS OF ?ARAH KHITA. 

Trustworthy persons have related after this manner, that 
the first irruption of the Turks was that the tribes of 
Karah Khita issued from the territory of Chin and land of 
the East, and came out upon the confines of Kaiali ^ 2 and 
Bilasaghun, and withdrew their allegiance from the sove- 
reign of Tamghaj , 8 and made the frontier tracts of Islam 
their dwelling-place, and their grazing-grounds. On 
agreeing to pay certain fixed imposts, for pasturage, to the 
Afrasiyabi Maliks , 4 who were Musalman sovereigns, of the 

his party “ came io the land of the Munghals , whom Europeans call Tartars” 
Rubruquis also [a.d. 1253] says, “near them [the Mu ghals] are the Tartars, 
by which name the Muals cannot endure to be called. ” 

Turks consist of those branches and offshoots from Turk and his descendants 
before the time of Tattar Sian and Mughal Khan, who continued, and con- 
tinue to retain the name of Turks, and of the two latter, who gave name to the 
two I-maJcs of Tattar and Mughul. Both are Turks, by descent, but Tattars 
are not Mughals. nor are Mughals Tattars. 

1 Here our author pioceeds to give an account of the various predictions 
respecting the end of the world, which the irruption of the Mughals prognosti- 
cated, but which I need scarely insert here. 

2 ^Caialik — <jHsS — or Kaiali^ — jail*# — the last letter of which may be also 
written with t~gh — which is mterchangable with j namely, Kaialigh or 
Kaialigh, is the correct name. In nearly every copy of our author’s work the 
copyists have written the word Kabahjt — jJLi — with — m — instead of — ^ — 
which is incorrect, as at page 154, These two letters which, m the middle or 
beginning of a word, differ m one point only, are very liable to be written one 
for the other in MSS. by ignorant scribes. In the oldest St. Petersburg MS., 
instead of Bilasa-ghun. the name of the city is written with an extra — •> — d — 
Biladsa-ghun — as will be again noticed farther on. 

Rubruquis describes Kaiali^, under the name of Koylak. lie says it was a 
great trading city m his time, and had three idol temples, the doors of which 
were always open to the south. 

3 This country will be found referred to at page 933. 

4 At page 154 our author says “ they solicited Sultan Sanjar to assign them 
lands,” but, although expressed in different words, the same thing, in fact, 
is there meant as is here related. Sanjar was the suzerain , and the Afrasiyabi 
Sultans or Maliks were subject to him, as is plainly indicated from the follow- 
ing account of them. Nothing is more dangerous or more likely to bring a 
writer into trouble than a superficial knowledge of Oriental authors derived 
from translations often made from a single and imperfectly written MS. 

It will probably be well to give, however, a brief account of the Afrasiyabi 
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posterity of Afrasiyab — the descendants of the I-lak 


Maliks, because our author, both here and in his account of the SSmanfs, Salju^s, 
and Khwarazmi Sultans, occasionally confuses their names in such a manner as 
to puzzle and bewilder his readers. Such brief account of them will also tend 
to make the preceding account of the Turks clearer, and throw light upon the 
previous account of the Kh warazmi dynasty and of the Gur Khans farther on, 
and correct some crude theories recently put forth. 

The Muhammadan writers make continual mention of the Turks and infidels 
of Mawara-un-Nahr and Turkistan, from the time that the first ’Arab — Hakam, 
Son of ’Umr, in the Khilafat of Mu’awiyah, drank of the waters of the Amuiah, 
and ’Abd-ullah, son of Ziyad, was the fiist to cross it, but those writers give 
no consecutive accounts of the Afrasiyab! Maliks until they come down to the 
year 367 H. It must also be borne m mind that the name of Afrasiyab does 
not occur in the Turkish traditions, although the ’Ajamis style him “the 
Turk.” 

The first person with whom most Muhammadan writers begin this dynasty 
is the Bughra. Khan, [No. IV. in this account] whose Musalman name was 
Abu-Musa-i-Harun, and his title, Shihab-ud-Daulah, and who, m 380 H., 
defeated Mardawanj, the general of the Samanl foices, neai Samrjtand. 
Although this Bughra Khan, “the Turk,” is said to have been the son of 
Suliman — whom some also style by the title of the I-lak Khan — son of the 
I-lak Khan, the meaning of which will be piesently given, they do not include 
these two personages, among those rulers, although the latter, probably, 
brought the dynasty into greater notice, and splendour. 

A few writers, however, including Abu-Sa’id-i-’Abd-ul-Haiy, son of £uhak, 
a native of Gardez m Kapnan of the present Afghanistan— begin somewhat 
earlier, and, accordingly, I shall follow them. On reaching the time of the 
Bughra Khan, Abu Musa-i-Harun, son of Suliman, the different accounts 
agree. The Gardezi wrote about 441 H., in the reign of Sultan ’Abd-ui;- 
Rashid, son of Mahmud -i-Sabuk-Tigin, the seventh of the Sultans of Ghaz- 
nin, and that writer is, therefore, a little before Abu-l-Fa?l-i-Baihakf, who 
wrote m the reign of Farrukh-zad, the eighth of the Sultans of that line, and 
who died in 470 H. 

I. Satuk-I£ujah, written Satuk — — by one author, was an infidel, and 
the ruler of Turkistan ; but, from a remarkable dream which he had one night, 
he, in the morning, became a convert to Islam, and induced his people to 
embrace it also. This happened probably about the year 315 or 320 H., but 
no dates are given. In Alfi he is called Satuk -Karaehar. 

There is a History, so-called, of this personage, who, in recent times, has 
been regarded as a saint, and a tomb and masjid have been raised over him. 
The account is written by the Shaikh Najm-ud-Din, in Persian, and translated 
into Turk! ; but, as might be expected, it is history burlesqued. It is quoted by 
Surgeon-Major Bellew, C.S.I., who was attached to the late Kaghghar Mission, 
who has composed a “ History of Kashghar, from the Tabc&ii Niisan etc., 
etc., which may be styled history m chaos. Shaikh Najm-ud-Din causes 
Ha? rat Satuk to be bom in 333 and 1 ° ^ ie 111 43 ° a * a f» e ninety- 
six years. Unfortunately for such history, the IXth sovereign of the race, and 
the eighth or ninth m descent from the Satuk in question, was reigning over 
Turkistan including Kaghghar in 430 H. The Doctor, however, “would 
identify” Satuk with, whom he calls, “ Iylik Mazi — as he is usually styled 
[!-lak-i-Ma?I, probably — the past, or late I-lak, or of days of yore, as he is 
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[Kh an], of days of yore* — and who were subject to the 

* This is the I-lak-i-Ma?! referred to in para. 4, of the preceding note. 


always called in the Persian, and who was not an “ Uighur,”], son of the 
Bughra Khan, who invaded Bukhara, where he died in the reign of the Amir 
Sdid Abul Kasim,” etc., etc. The reign of the Saman! ruler, the Am!r-i- 
Sa’!d, or August Amir, Abu-l-Kasim-i-Nub, will be found at page 45 of this 
Translation, and, farther on, when and where Shihab-ud-Daulah. Abu-Musa-i- 
Harun, entitled the Bughra Khan, died, which event did not take place at 
Bukhara, neither did his dominions extend to the Caspian, but, on the west, 
adjoined the Saman! empire. 

The Doctor, in several places, states that the Kashghar territory, “from 
occupation,” was styled, “ Mogholistan, or the country of the Moghol,” but 
this is wholly erroneous ; and no History will show that Turkistan was ever 
styled Mughalistan, which Mirza Haidar, the Mughal Prince, and others 
distinctly describe, as may be seen in the note at page 889. 

The Doctor tells us that the name of the city— Kashghar — only “ came into 
use under the rule of the Chaghtay Khans,” as referring to the territory, but 
this is also erroneous, as Histories written before their time sufficiently prove, 
and as may be seen at page 133 of this Translation. 

II. After Satuk-Kujah’s death, of which likewise no date is given, his son, 
Musa, succeeded him as ruler. The date of his death is not stated. 

III. On the death of Musa, his grandson, Abu-Nasr-i- Ahmad, son of All, 
son of Musa, son of Satuk-Kujah, succeeded to the sovereignty, and became 
famous under the title of the I-lak- Kh an. I-lak, in the Turkish language, is 
said to mean “ prudent m counsel but some writers say that it is the title 
by which the rulers of Yughma, that is to say, Turkistan, who are the lowest 
of the rulers of Turan, are known ; and that, in comparison with Khan, it 
merely signifies a chieftain, or leader, the ruler of a tribe. The poet, Abu- 1 - 
Farab 1S also quoted, to show that a difference exists between the two titles, by 
the following couplet : — 

If J y yr U«i * alJ ) eUel to 

This I-lak Khan bore the Musalman title of Shams-ud-Daulah . and is evi- 
dently the same who entered Mawara-un-Nahr from Turkistan m 367 H., just 
eleven years before Alan-Kuwa gave birth to the three sons of light. 

IV. We now come to Shihab-ud-Daulah. Bughra Khan, whose name 
was Abu Musa-i-Harun, son of Sulfman, son of the I-lak Khan, and no doubt 
the latter is one and the same person with the one previously mentioned 
above, No. III. 

The Bughra Khan entered Mawara-un-Nahr, from Kashghar, the city of 
which name was his capital, the first time, m ' 372 H. Subsequently, he was 
induced to invade it again, by Abu ’Ali-i-Simjur, and Fayik-i- Kh a?ah r the 
traitor nobles of Amir Nub, son Mansur, the Saman!. [See their dynasty, 
page 45, and note *, where, from the similarity of names, some slight confusion 
anses through our author calling Harun [Abu- Musa-i-Harun], 11 I-lak Khan,” 
instead of which, the I-lak Khan was his grandfather’s title.] On comparing 
our author’s statement, at page 51, with the account of the Gardezf, I find he 
confirms that author’s statement by mentioning “ Amir Abu-l-Hasan, I-lak -i- 
Na§r, son of ’Ali, brother of the Great Khan,” which evidently refers to the 
first I-lak Khan [No. III.] here mentioned, viz. Abu-Na$r-i-Abmad, son of 
’All, son of Musa, son of Satuk-Kujah. 
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During the reign of Abu-Musa-i-Harun, Shihab-ud-Daulah. son of Suliman, 
son of the I-lak, the Bughra Shan, in 375 of the H., Saljufc, son of Lu^man, 
and his family and dependents, entered Mawara-un-N ahr from Kfl.ra.Kh it* for 
the sake of pasturage. In this same year a wonderful bird was seen to rise 
daily, for three days in succession, from the sea of ’Umman, which was said 
to portend evil to Islam ; and indeed, in the following year, 376 H., Alan- 
£uwa gave birth to the three sons “of the mysterious light,” as related in the 
Mughal tradition, one of whom was Bu-zanjar, the great ancestor of the 
Chingiz Khan. The Bughra Khan was subsequently induced once more to 
invade Mawara-un-Nahr by ’Abu-Ali-i-Simjur and Favifc-i-Kha^ah, the traitor 
nobles of Amir Nub ; and, in the year 380 h., he entered Mawara-un-Nahr and 
defeated Mardawanj, the general of Amir Nub, in the vicinity of Samr^and. 
Fayib also became subject to him, and was allowed to hold Isfanjab. In 382 
H., accompanied by Fayib, he appeared before Bukhara, entered it in Rabi*- 
ul-Awwal, and Amir Nub fled. Whilst at Bukhara, the Bughra Khan was 
attacked with a painful disorder, and set out to return into Turkistan, but death 
overtook him on the way in 383 H. 

Bughra in the Turkish language signifies a stallion kept for breeding pur- 
poses, but, more particularly, a two humped stallion camel. 

The Bughra Klian was a just and well-disposed monarch, the friend of 
learning and the learned, and ruled over the vast tract of country extending 
from Kaghghar to Chin. He was succeeded by his brother’s son, the l-lak 
Khan, Abu-l-Hasan-i-Na?r, son of ’AIL 

V. The I-lak Khan, Abu-l-Hasan-i-Na?r, son of ’AH, brother of Harun- 
i-Bughra Khan [this is the person our author mentions at page 51], marched 
from Uz-gand, and acquired predominance over Bukhara on the 10th of £1- 
Hijjah, 389 H., seized Amir ’Abd-ul-Malik, son of Nub, the Samani, and sent 
him away to Uz-gand — J^j ] — m Farghanah [a totally different place from 
tJrganj — — as stated in note a , page 52, through an error of the copyist 
in writing j for j — and from Gur-ganj — ^/—oi Khwarazm]. and took 
possession of the whole of Mawara-un-N ahr! He again came to Samr^and 
in 391 H.; and, in 393 H., Abu-Ibrahim-i-Munta§ir, the last of the Samanis, 
with the aid of the Ghuzz. defeated the I-lak Khan, and compelled him 
to retire. With the help of the Ghuzz tribe, under their Mihtar, or Chief, 
Beghu, Abu- Ibrahim re-took Bukhara, and re-subdued all Mawara-un-Nahr. 
It was but a temporary advantage however, although the I-lak Khan was a 
second time defeated by the confederates, for he returned soon after with a 
great host, and subsequently completely overthrew Abu-Ibrahfm in 395 H., 
who, in the meantime, had been deserted by the Ghuzz tribe. 

In Jamadf-ul-Awwal, 391 H., it is stated that an envoy came from the I-lak 
Kh an to Sultan Mabmud-i-Sabuk-Tigin, proposing that all the territories of 
Mawara-un-Nahr should appertain to him, and all Madum-un-Nahr fjjU — 

I have never noticed this term applied to the cis- Amuiah or cis-Oxus countries 
but in one old author : I shall refer to this again farther on] to Mabmud. Other 
writers state that a treaty to this effect was entered into between them m 396 
H. There may possibly have been two treaties, the latter modified. 

Whilst Mahmud-i-Sabuk-Tigin was at Multan, after taking it in 396 H., 
intimation reached him that the Turks had broken the treaty, crossed the 
Amuiah in great numbers under Subaghf-Tigfn, and had penetrated as far even 
as Hirat and Nishapur. but, that they had been driven back, and all Madum- 
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lands ; and, being few in point of numbers, they there 


un-Nahr cleared of them. In the following year, Suljan Mafcmud marched to 
Balkh. in order to avenge this attack j and the I-lak Khan assembled 40,cxx> 
horse in Mawam-un-Nahr, and crossed the river to encounter him. A battle 
took place in the plain a few miles from Balkh, and a charge of elephants 
decided the fate of the battle, and the I-lak Khan and his ally, Kadr 
Khan —his brother, probably— ruler of Khutan. were completely routed, on 
Sunday, the 22nd of RabP-ul-Akhir, 398 H., many prisoners were taken, 
and, in crossing the Amuiah, the I-lak Khan lost a great number of his 
followers who were earned away by the current and drowned. The Khan 
nourished the hope of revenge, but Time did not permit him to gratify it, and 
he died in 403 h. 

VI. Sharf-ud-Din-i-TuGHAN Khan, his brother, succeeded to the throne 
of Mawara-un-Nahr and Turkistan. In the Turkish language tughan signifies a 
species of hawk — [£^.] — the Hawk or Falcon Khan. In the year 408 H., 
[began 29th May, 1017, A.D., old style], his dominions were invaded from the 
side of Chin, by a vast host of infidel Turks, who had been displaced from 
theii former localities, to the amount of 300,000 kkargahs — felt tents so-called 
by the Turks — and equivalent to that number of families. This must have been 
about the time of the Mughal ruler, Ziitumin— - No. III., at page 894 — which 
see. They certainly were not the people called Kara Khita-f, or “Kitan” 
of European writers, subsequently to be noticed. Tughan Khan, although 
suffering from illness at the time, sallied out against them ; and, after much 
fighting, drove them back again. Vast booty, and a great number of captives 
fell mto the hands of the Musalman Turks [and their Musalman allies?]. 
Tughan Khan died in the same year, and was succeeded by his brother. 

VII. Abii-l-Mugaffar-i-ARSALAN Khan — also styled Ul-Asam, or “the 
deaf” brother of Tughan, succeeded him m the sovereignty. In 410 H., he is 
said to have fought a battle with Sultan Mahmud-i-Sabuk-Tigin,and was over- 
thrown; and, during his retreat across the JIhun or Amuiah, most of his troops 
were drowned, the incident which happened after the defeat m 398 H., above 
referred to. Mahmud, however, was engaged dunng part of this year in his 
expedition in Hind. The date of Arsalan Khan’s death is not given ; but, m 
408 H., a princess of the family of the I-lak Khan, who had previously been 
betrothed to Prince Mas’ud, Mahmud’s son, arrived at Balkh on her way to 
Ghazntn. 

VIII. Kadr Khan, son of Yusuf, son of the Bughra Khan-i-Harun. son 
of Suliman — the Gardezi, calls him Yusuf-i-Kadr Khan, and states that he 
was one of the cousins of the I-lak Khan [No. V ?], and who had been made 
governor, on his part, over Samr^and — succeeded to the sovereignty on the 
d^ath of Arsalan Khan. He was a prince of great justice and goodness. The 
Gardezi states that, in 415 H., Mahmud- l-Sabuk-Tigin reached Balkh with 
the intention of crossing the Jihun into Mawara*un-Nahr, to deliver the Musal- 
mans from the tyranny of ’All-Tigln, ruler of Bukhara, and one of the Afrasi- 
yabf Khans, upon which, Yusuf-i-Kadr Sian, who was the Salar of all Turk- 
istan and the great I-lak Khan, hearing of Mahmud’s having crossed, left 
Kaghghar and came to Samr^and. He then proceeded to meet Mahmud 
[see pages 116—118] ; and they entered into a fresh treaty. ’Ali-Tigin [this 
is the person referred to at pajt 121, which see], hearing of this, fled to the 
desert [the steppes E. of the Siam]. Fasih-f, however, says this took place in 
419 H. It was at this time thiRfafrinud seized Isra’Il, the Saljufo and sent 
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continued to dwell, without violence or disturbance, in 
peace and tranquillity. 

him off to Hind [Kahnjar in the Panjab]. In 416 H. [Fa?ifc-i, 419 H.] ; 
Jaghar Beg, Abu Sulfman-i-Da’ud [also called Da’ud-i-Jaghar Beg. See 
page 1 1 6. Here are some more tzafats showing how they are used, and the 
necessity of their use], son of Tughrl or Tughnl Beg, son of Mlka’Il, son of 
SaljuV [the Gardezi styles the Salju^s Turks and Turk-mans indiscriminately], 
broke out, left the Bukhara territory and the Sugkd of Samifcand, and retired 
into Khwarazm [see page 12 1], with the consent of Sultan Mahmud, but not 
the approbation of his ministers. 

In 417 h., envoys came to Qhaznyi, to Sultan Mahmud, from l£aya [l<#] 
Khan, and Bughra Khan, requesting a matrimonial alliance. Mahmud replied 
that he was a Musalman and they were infidels, and that it was not the custom 
to give the sisters and daughters of Musalmans to infidels, but that, if they 
would embrace Islam, the matter would be considered. These chiefs were 
JJadr Khan’s brothers. Subsequently it was agreed that Zamab, the Sultan’s 
daughter, should be betrothed to the son of Kadr Khan, who was then styled 
Yughan-Tigin, and afterwards took the title of Bughra Khan, and a daughter of 
Kadr Khan was betrothed to Muhammad, but subsequently to Mas’iid, Suljan 
Mahmud’s eldest son. Kadr Kh an died in the year 423 h., and was succeeded 
by 

IX. Arsalan Khan, son of the Bughra Khan [No. IV ] who was, at 
that period, Lord of Kaghghar, Khutan, Khujand, and Bilasa-ghun, now 
succeeded to the sovereignty, but, between him and his own bi other, Bughra, 
hostility arose, and the latter overcame Arsalan, and made him captive. Arsalan 
is the person to whom Sultan Mas’ud of Ghaznin sent a despatch after the 
battle Oi Dandankan, mentioned m note s , page 94. 

X. The Bughra Khan, son of Kadr Khan, who was Lord of Bank!, or 
Taraz, and Sinjab [Isfanjab or Sfanjab, as it is also written. See page 28], after 
having overcome his brother, Arsalan, became absolute ruler. The mention of 
these provinces and countries sufficiently indicates the extent of country under 
the sway of the Afrasiyabi Maliks. The Bughra Khan nominated his eldest 
son, Ja’far-Tigin, his heir, on which the mother of Ibrahim, the youngest 
son, poisoned the Bughra Kh«n, together with some of his Amirs, and also 
put an end to Arsalan Khan, who was still in confinement, in 439 H 

Bughra, also written with J for Bufcia, is the same well-known 
Turkish name that is turned into Bagom Khan by Stewart in his “ History 
of Bengal” and Baika'ra by others. 

XI. Ibrahim Khan, son of the Bughra Khan, succeeded to the sovereignty 
after the murder of his father. His mother sent him against Bmal-Tigin [one 
author has Nial-Tigin], who used to act rebelhously, and, 111 the encounter 
which ensued, Ibrahim was killed, and the family of the Bughra Khan [No X ], 
in the direct line, terminated with him. The year of his death is not mentioned. 

In 453 or 454 H., Sultan Alb- Arsalan, the Saljuk, undertook the subjugation 
of Turlustan, but had to return from the frontiers of Kashghar and Bilasa-ghun 
to the aid of the Khalifah. See page 134. 

XIL Abu-l-Mugaffar-i-TAF-KAj [^Wl*] Khan, son of another Ibrahim, 
son of Na§r, who was likewise of the house of Afrasiyab, and whose father had 
withdrawn from the world, succeeded to the sovereignty. lie had previously 
been ruler of Samr^and, under the sovereign. He died of paralysis m 460 II. 

XIII, S&ams-ul-Mulk [some Muluk] the Kh.vKAN, Nasr, son of Taf-kaj 

3 M 
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When the period of repose continued for a prolonged 


TChnn succeeded his father, and the daughter of Sul Jan Alb- Arsalan, the 
Salju^, was married to him, and the daughter of ’Isa, his brother, was married 
to Alb-Arsalan’s son, afterwards Malik Shah. The Shaman, Shams-ul-Mulk. 
died in ^I-ljCa’dah, 472 H. 

XIV. Khizr Khan, brother of the Kha^an, Na?r, succeeded to the throne, 
but very soon after died. 

XV. Ahmad Khan, son of Khigr Khan, succeeded to his father, but used 
to act in such a manner that Suljan Malik Shah had to march into Mawara-un- 
Nahr, in 482 H. to coerce him. He defeated him, and sent him away to Isfa- 
han, to the care of his aunt, Turkan Khatun, Alb-Arsalan’s daughter. After a 
time Suljan Malik § 2 jah restored him to the sovereignty ; but in 488 H. he 
was put to death on being accused of heresy. The Rau$at-u§-§afa states that 
Sanjar gave the throne to Ahmad’s son, Na§r by name. 

XVI. MahmOd K**an, uncle’s son of Ahmad Khan, succeeded to the 
throne of Mawara-un-Nahr and Turkistan ; and, m the year 490 H., Dabfculi — 

i-Tughan Khan, son of Kara Khan, marched an army against him and 
slew him. Who he was does not appear. 

XVII. I£adr Khan, son of ’Umr Khan, son of Ahmad Khan, succeeded 
him. In 495 h. he became ambitious of possessing himself of part of Khura- 
san, and invaded it. In Sha’ban of that year he was encountered by Suljan 
Sanjar [this was long before Sanjar became supreme ruler of the Saljuh 
empire] near Tirmiz, and was defeated, taken prisoner, and put to death. He 
is called Kunduz Khan elsewhere. See note *, page 147. 

XVIII. Muhammad Khan [some, by mistake, call him Ahmad Khan] 
to whom the title of Arsalan was assigned, son of Suliman by a sister of 
Sultan Sanjar, son of Da’ud, son of the Bughra Khan [No X,], and who, for 
a long time, had been an exile from Mawara-un-Nahr, and dwelling at Marw, 
at the Court of that Sultan, succeeded to the sovereignty in 495 H. 

In 523 H,, Sftyyid Ashraf, the ’Alawi, and the men of Samr^and, slew 
Na?r, the son of Arsalan Khan, and openly rebelled against him. Arsalan 
Khan called upon his uncle, Sultan Sanjar, for aid, who set out in person with 
an army to succour him. Before Sanjar reached Samrfcand, Arsalan Khan had 
suppressed the outbreak ; and he despatched an emissary to make apologies to 
the Sultan [not wishing him to come seemingly]. This conduct did not 
please Sanjar, and he continued his advance towards Samrfcand. Arsalan 
Khan was also accused of sending persons to assassinate the Suljan. The 
latter invested Samrfcand, took it in 524 H., imprisoned him, and sent him off 
to Marw, to his mother, Sanjar’s sister. 

Muhammad -i- Arsalan Khan, son of Sulfman, was restored to the sove- 
reignty of Mawara-un-Nahr by his uncle, Sultan Sanjar, m 526 h. Most of 
the authors I have taken this account from style him Muhammad as before, 
and one calls him Mahmud [his son], but Fasih-i, and some others, distinctly 
call him Ahmad— and the context proves it correct— [see note 8 , page 147], 
but they give 530 H. as the date of his restoration. This can scarcely be 
correct, as his son succeeded in 526 H. What subsequently became of him is 
not stated, nor is the year of his death recorded. 

The Tarikh-i-Alft, the accounts m which are generally derived from the 
best authorities, without mentioning who he was or where he ruled, states that 
Kadr Khan invaded Mawara-un-Nahr, at the head of a large army, with the 
object of conquering it and Turkistan, and that Arsalan Khan, Muhammad, 
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time, and their offspring and posterity had become nume- 

unable to cope with him, fled into Khurasan to Suljan Sanjar for protection, 
and gave the Suljan a daughter in marriage. Suljan Sanjar marched into 
Mawara-un-Nahr, overthrew JCadr Khan, put him to death, and restored 
Arsalan to his throne again. 

After a short time, a number of the Khans of the Turks became hostile to 
Arsalan ; and, unable to resist them, he again fled to Sanjar for help, and 
again the Sultan restored him, after punishing his enemies. The soldiery of 
Arsalan Khan were principally of the two septs of ^arlughfah Turks, and 
Ghuzz ; and the former, having been intrigued with, and gained over by 
Ashraf, the ’Alawi, son of Muframmad-i-Abi-Shuja*. the Samrfcand!, to 
combine with Na§r Khan, Arsalan’s son, the ’Alawi incited Na§r Khan to 
dethrone his father. Arsalan Khan gained intimation of the plot, and forth- 
with put his son, and the ’Alawi to death. After this, Arsalan regarded the 
Karlughiah with hostility, and they looked upon him with dread. At last, 
they combined to destroy him ; and Arsalan had again to fly to Suljan Sanjar. 
He marched towards Samrfcand to quell this outbreak, upon which, the I£ar- 
lughiah took to flight and retired to the mountains. Another version of these 
events is, that Arsalan Khan had located 12,000 kharghas, or felt tents of 
Karlughs. equal to that number of families, on his eastern frontier to protect it 
from the incursions of the Chinese [Khija-is], but he had latterly ill-treated 
them, and they had left his dominions, and retired into the territory of Bila- 
saghun. the particulars respecting which will be found in the account of the 
Gur Khans, farther on. 

Suljan Sanjar entered Samrjcand, and remained there a short time. It was 
at this period that, while occupied in the chase, the Sultan perceived a band 
of armed men lying in ambush m the Shikar- gah, or preserve. These were 
seized ; and, they having confessed that Arsalan Khan had sent them thither, 
the Suljan proceeded to invest the mgrate within the walls of Samr^and, cap- 
tured him, and sent him away to Balkh, where he died. Some say his death 
was natural, but others, that the Sultan had something administered to him. 

During this reign, in the year 522 H., Aghuz [Jyd], the Chini, with a host 
more numerous than ants or locusts, invaded the territory of Kaghghar. The 
Wall of Kaghghar, A^mad, son of Hasan, collected his forces to repel the 
invaders. The two armies met within the frontiers of Kaghghar, and an 
obstinate battle ensued, which ended m favour of Ahmad. 

Who AJimad was is not mentioned, but he was, doubtless, one of the 
Afrasiyabi family, subordinate to Arsalan as head of the house, and has, 
evidently, from the discrepancies above noticed, been taken for one of the 
sovereigns of this dynasty. 

Aghuz, the Chinf. after the slaughter of great part of his army, took 
to flight ; and, after he had reached his capital, the name of which is not 
given, died of gnef and chagrin. “The Gur Khan,” according to the same 
authority, “ became his successor over the country of Chin,” as will be 
presently mentioned. 

XIX. Hasan-TigIn, son of ’All, son of ’Abd-ul-Mumin [Alfl has, son 
of ’Abd-ul-Mumin, son of ’Alt], famous under the name of Abu- 1 - Ma all, 
Kulij-i-Tamghaj, who likewise was of the same family, was, by command of 
Suljan Sanjar, raised to the sovereignty, but he died very shortly after. 

XX. Rukn-ud-Dfn, Mahmud Khan, Arsalan’s son, and great nephew 
of Sanjar, who is mentioned in the Jami’-ut-Tawarlkh and in Alft as the 

3 M 2 
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rous, they began to act in a refractory manner. The 


Kh akAn. Rukn-ud-Dln, Mahmud, son of Muhammad, son of the Bug-lira 
Khan [No. X. Yafa’i says he was his great grandson], with the support of 
Sultan Sanjar was raised to the throne m 526 H , and, in Ramadan 531 H., he 
encountered the Gur Khan of the Kara Khita-j in battle, within the limits of 
Khujand, but was defeated, and compelled to retire to Samrjcand. SultSn 
Sanjar advanced soon after to his assistance with his forces, but he also was 
overthrown [in 534 H., A.D. 1134. Guzidah and others say 111 535 H. Jami'-ut- 
Tawarikh says m 536 H.] by the Khita-fs under At Khan and Banfko, as 
has been already stated under Sanjar’s reign, at page 154, but, sifice that 
portion of this work was translated, some further particulars, tending fb 
throw light on this subject, will be found in the notice of the Gur Khans 
farther on. 

Raghid-ud-Din, in the j5mi’-ut-Tawarfkh. further states, that Suljan 
Itsuz [our author’s Utsuz], Mwarazm, Shah, in 547 H., marched against 
Safc-nafc — also written Sagh-nak, which lies north of Utrar, and other tracts, 
and also against Kamal-ud-Dln, Arsalan Khan, son of Mahmud, the Wall or 
ruler of Jund, who fled to Rudbar. Who he was is not said, but he is 
evidently one of the Afrasiyab family. He was induced to return, but was 
put to death ; and Sultan Itsiz annexed Jund, which he gave to his own son, 
I-yal- Arsalan. The year above-mentioned is that in which the Ghuzz acquired 
such predominance, but, according to some writers, and more correctly, the 
year previous to Sanjar’s falling into their hands. 

Mahmud Khan, forsaking country and possessions, after the victory of the 
Kara-Khita-is, in 534 H., came into Khurasan along with Sultan Sanjar, and 
continued at his Court ; and, subsequently, after the Sultan was taken captive 
by the Ghuzz, he was raised to the sovereignty of Khurasan, as a temporary 
measure. After his uncle’s escape out of their hands, and his death soon 
after, Mahmud, in 55 2 f° r a time, again obtained the nominal sovereignty 
over Khurasan, but, after a stormy reign of five years and a half, in 55/ h., he 
was deprived of his sight by Sanjar’s slave— Mu’ayyid-ud-Din, the A-inah-dar 
[See page 180], and died m 558 H. 

XXL Tamghaj Khan, son of Muhammad Kh an [but whether this is the 
same Muhammad, who is called Ahmad, and dethroned and again restored to 
sovereignty by Sultan Sanjar, is not stated], became Wall of Mawaia-un-Nahr 
after Sultan Sanjar’s imprisonment by the Gh uzz, but he did not possess much 
grandeur or power, and his reign was a very stormy and agitated one. He 
was tributary to the Kara Khita-is, who continued to hold sway in those 
parts, after Sanjar’s captivity, until finally driven out and expelled by Suljan 
Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah. 

Tamghaj Man was at length slam and his corpse cast into the desert by 
the Karluks or Karliighs. This happened in 551 H., some say, m 550 H. 

One author refers to a Tamghaj or Taghmaj Man, named Ibrahim, son 
of Al-Husain [Al-Hasan ?], as one of the Khans of Turkistan, who, when he 
became absolute, came to Samrfcand, and dwelt there many years. He was 
a great patron of ’Ulama and other learned men, and wrote Kur’ans which 
were sold, and the pi ices realized therefrom he subsisted on. He must be one 
and the same with the above, from the mention of Samrkand, although there 
is a discrepancy with respect to his father’s name, and he too had a son, Mi?r 
Man, who is said to have been a Sultan of great pomp. Probably, Nos. X. 
and XI. are referred to. 
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period of the Sanjart empire had nearly reached its termi- 


I may also add that Tamghaj, the name of which often appears in this 
Section, is a territory of Tuikistan, as well as a name given to rulers, and that 
some writers state that it is the name — dynastic name, probably — of the 
sovereigns of Tibbat and Yughma f which last word is also the name of an old 
city and territory in Turkistan. 

XXII. Jalal-ud-DIn, ’Ali,^ son of IJasan-Tigfn [Ra§hId-ud-Din calls him 
Husain merely], son of ’All, son of ’Abd-ul-Mumin, who bore the title of 
Khizr Khan — some say Jaghar Khan— with the support of the Giir Khan of 
the Kara-Khita-is, a f ter Sultan Sanjar’s defeat at ?a£ran, succeeded to the 
sovereignty of Mawara-un-Nahr. Khi?r Khan, subsequently [in 553 H.] 
slew, m Khita it is said, Beghu. or Beghun Khan, the chief of the Karlas or 
Karlughs. and other chiefs of that tribe, then located in Mawara-un-Nahr, such 
as La-fihln Beg, and, the sons of the slain Beghu, fled to the Khwarazm 
territory, and connecting themselves with Sultan I-yal-Arsalan, Khwarazm 
Shah, instigated him to attack Kh>?r Khan, the Kha^aa, as he is also styled 
— another title by which this dynasty is also called — of Samrfcand, that is to 
say, Mawara-un-Nahr. This is a sufficient proof that the rulers were not 
Ipirlughs. and that they were I-ghiirs is utterly out of the question. 

* I-yal-Arsalan, Khwarazm Shah, accordingly, in the same year [553 H. — A.D. 
1158], in Jamadi-ul-Akhir. marched an army into Mawara-un-Nahr, ar- 
rived at Bukhara, and, fiom thence, moved towards S ami k and. On the news 
of his movements reaching Khizr Khan, he at once summoned to his standard 
all the Tarakamah nomads of those parts, from the Kara Kol or Black Lake, 
as far as Jund, and brought them to Samr^and. He mustered his forces on 
the bank of the Bagh-dad river in the Sughd, near the capital, and within 
the walls of the city. He likewise sought aid from the Kaia-Khijta-is, who 
despatched to his aid the I-lak of the Turkan, but the Jami'-ut-T awarikh, and 
Rau?at-u$-Safa, both style him the I-lak of the Tarakamah [plural of Turk- 
man, which, since they also consider them Tuiks, or belonging to the Turk 
tribes, is much the same m signification], who, soon after arrived, with a force 
of 10,000 gallant men to the aid of Khi?r Khan, and, through the I-Iak’s 
endeavours, an accommodation was entered into, and the Khwarazm Shah re- 
tired into his own territory again. These were one portion only of theKarlugh 
Turks, for Ibn-Dastah, in his account of the JIhun, says, several rivers flow mto 
the JiJiun, among which is the considerable river called the Wakhsh river, 
which issues from the tract of country above the land of the K^riugh Turks. 

The Beghu are often referred to by our author, after this period, in several 
places m this work, as being located m Wakhsh and Badakhshan [see note 6 , 
page 374, and page 494], and they are the tribe of this same Beghu, the 
Karluk or Kailugh. The Qhuzz are also styled Beghu, as previously stated 
in the account of the Turks, but these Beghu Karlugh> are totally distinct from 
the Ghuzz. There are no such people, I beg ieave to say, as “ Ghozzes ,” or 
** Ghoz ” or ** Gusses ,” nor do ii we know that the Osmanli claim descent from 
the Ghozz,” any more than they do from the “ Kankulis,” but we know quite 
the contrary. 

Khifff Khan, and his predecessor also, were tributaries of the Gur Khans, 
as was likewise ’Usman, Khigr’s successor ; but the mention here, by different 
historians, of the I-lak of the Tarakamah or Turkan being sent by the Gur 
Khan htmself to the assistance of Khizr Khan is very important, proving, as 
it does, what I was quite ^cognizant of before, how crude and erroneous are 
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nation, and they broke out into rebellion. Sultan Sanjar 


the theories put forward by a writer — Mr. H. H. Howorth — who has been 
writing largely of late on “ Mongols,” “ Ghozzes,” “ Gusses,” and the like, and 
imagines that the “ Ilk [sic] Turkan,” of D’Ohsson, was one of the sovereigns 
of this dynasty I am here giving an account of, and that they were all styled 
“Arslan Khans,” Le. “ Lion Khans,” when, out of the twenty-three sovereigns 
here mentioned, but three were styled Arsalan, i. e. Lion. The I-lak-i-Turkan, 
or Llak-i-Tarakamah, as he is also called, was certainly one of the descendants 
of Afrasiyab, and that was why the Gur Khan sent him to the aid of his kinsman, 
Khi?r Khan [and he had good cause to hate Karlu^s], and there were several 
others, too, who claimed similar descent, as well as*the dynasty of the Bu ghr a. 
and I-lak Khans I have here given a brief account of. l-ghurs they certainly 
were not. 

The l-lak-i-Turkan above referred to is most likely the very same person 
who, in 523 H. [A.D. 1128], gave up his authority to the Gur Khan, or other- 
wise his son or successor m that title. The former is the more probable. 
The length of his reign, which must have been considerable, is not given, 
neither the date of his son’s succession. 

XXIII. Sultan ’ UsmAn, son of Jalal-ud-Dm, ’Alf, son of Hasan 
[Tigin] of the Bughra Khan family, who, on account of the antiquity of his 
race, is styled Sultan-us-Salatin, is the last of this dynasty, but, at what period 
he attained the sovereignty, is not stated. As he had solicited a daughter 
from the Gur Khan, to whom he was tnbutary, in marriage, and been refused, 
Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, for that very reason, to spite the Gur 
Khan, gave him a daughter of his own in marriage in 606 H. Great friendship 
and intimacy arose, in consequence, between Sultan ’Ugman and his father- 
in-law, but it developed into great resentment. ’Usman abandoned the 
Sultan’s friendship and was going to ally himself again with the Gur Khan. 
At last, Sultan Muhammad marched against him, took Samrfcand, and secured 
the person of Sultan ’Usman. Sultan Muhammad was inclined to forgive 
him, but his own daughter, ’Usman’s wife, whose name was Khan Malik, 
was against it, and, in 609 H., he was put to death, at her instigation, some 
say, by her command, and with him that dynasty became extinct. The length 
of his reign is not mentioned. 

From the account of ’Usman in the notice of the Kara-Khita-fs farther on, 
considerable discrepancy will be noticed respecting his again attaching himself 
to the Gur Khan after his alliance with the Sultan of Khwarazm, and the 
Sultan’s occupying Samrfcand, and the absolute contrary would appear to be 
the fact ; but, that something unpleasant did occur between him and his 
father-in-law, ’Usman’s being removed from Samrfcand, and taking up his 
quarters at Khwarazm plainly show. 

Sultan ’Ugman— said to have been a second Yusuf in beauty — it was, who, 
when along with the Gur KhSn’s army, interceded with the Kara-KhiJa-is 
and saved Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Mu^ammad-i-Sam, Ghurt from captivity, 
and enabled him to escape from Andkhud, after his defeat there in 601 H. 
See page 480. 

Another proof that Turkistan was ruled by many petty princes is, that 
among the Maliks of the Dihlf kingdom in Sultan Sljams-ud-Din, I-yal- 
timigh’s reign, one was ’Ala-ud-Dtn, Jam, a Prince of Turkistan— a refugee 
apparently — but of what family he came is not mentioned. He subsequently 
gave considerable trouble, and was put to death in 634 H. See page 640. 
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marched to coerce them ; and Banfko of Taraz, from the 
side of Khita [the Kara-Khita4 territory — from Taraz] 
with a numerous army, advanced to encounter the Sultan, 
and a battle took place between that host of infidels and 
Sultan Sanjar. The army of Islam was defeated, and 
Turkan Khatun, who was the Sultan's consort, became a 
captive [in the hands of the Khita-is]. 6 After the Sultan 
retired, they [!] sought for peace, and sent back Turkan 
Khatun. and they obtained immunity. 

When the insurrection of the Ghuzz [tribe] of Khandan 7 
broke out and continued, and the dominion of Sanjar 
declined, as has been recorded, the Karah Khita-ts 
acquired vast strength, and the Maliks of Turkistan, 
with their assistance, used to subdue each other, and were 
wont to send them riches, valuable gifts, and presents, in 
hope of their aid and help. Those Maliks continued to 
use their utmost endeavours in the subjection and destruc- 
tion of each other for so long a time, that the Karah 
Khita-ls became rulers over the whole of them ; and, for a 
period of near eighty years and over, their power con- 
tinued. 

At first, when they became supreme, the chief men 
among them, in succession to each other, were several 
persons ; and those who lived near unto my own time, and 
of whom I have heard from narrators, were I-ma, Sunkam, 
Arbaz, Tuma, and Baniko [of Taraz], and their sovereign 
was a woman, and, at last, after that female, there was a man, 
and his title was “ the Gur Khan." and they were wont to 
style him “the Khan-i-Khanan.” 8 Some have related that 

Another is mentioned as holding Utrar, and another Jund, during Sultan 
’Usman’s reign over MSwara-un-Nahr. 

• See also the account of the rulers of Sijislan and Nfmroz, page 188. 

• Some copies of the text, as in the account of Suljan Sanjar’s reign, where 
the particulars of these events will be found [page 154], have ILhatlan, some 
2 £handan. Here, the former is correct : there the latter. The Ghuzz or 
Gh uzz — jh or jjt — [it would require a good deal of “ twisting” to turn their 
name into the impossible one of “ Gusses ”] came into the Musalman terri- 
tories from Ugandan, which is on the frontiers of Chin or China, but, when 
they revolted against Suljan Sanjar, they were dwelling in Khatlan, whence the 
confusion, and only crossed the JIhun towards the close of Sanjar’s reign, prior 
to his defeat by them. See notes page 374, 2 , page 424, and 6 , page 426. 

• Which is the Persian translation of the title “Gur Khan.” Mr. H. H. 
Howorth in his book on the “ Mongols Proper ,” page 719, has the following ; — 
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this Gtir Khan had, secretly, become a Musalman, but 
God knows the truth in this matter. It is agreed, however, 
that the first among them [the Karah Khita-i rulers] were 
just sovereigns, and were adorned with equity, and ability, 
and used to treat Muhammadans with great reverence, show 
respect unto ecclesiastics, and used not to consider tyranny 
and violence allowable towards any created being. 9 

“Colonel Yule adds, ‘the tendency to swelling titles is always to degenerate, 
and, when the value of Khan had sunk, a new form, Khdn-Khdndtt , was 
devised at the court of Dehli, and applied to one of the high-officers of state.* ” 
Here we have the “new devised form” as early as 1259 A. I)., nearly three 
ceutunes before the first Mughal Sultan of Dihli appeared in India. The title 
of Khan-i-Khanan — Khan of Khans — is not at all uncommon, and is frequently 
mentioned in histories centuries before any Mughals reigned at Dilhi. 

Surgeon-Major Bellew, the Historian of the Kashghar Mission of 1873, 
has fallen into error in his account of the “ Gorkhan ” from the “ Tabcdti 
Ndsan ,” and other works quoted by him, for he makes out, in the first place 
[page 132], that the “Kara Khitay,” who “came to the cities of Cubalighf 
and Bdlasghun, took the government upon themselves” from “the Afrasydb 
Princes descended from Iylik Marzi \stc\” and “kept it for eighty and odd. 
years,” and then tells us that “their rulers 111 succession were Ayma, and 
Sangam, and Aibar, and Tana, and Taynko, and then a queen who was suc- 
ceeded by Gorkhan.” All this is different from the TabaVat-i-Na§iri, of 
which this work is a Translation. 

* It would tend, probably, to elucidate the above statement, and to correct 
some of our author’s errors and shortcomings, if I gave, here, a brief account of 
the dynasty known as the Gur Khans of Kara- Khitae or Knmh-Xhitn. 

The original country of these rulers is Khita or Khitae, which consists of 
several vast tracts of territory \ and the designation of Khita differs according 
to the different races who speak of it. For example, “that great and famous 
country which has always been the seat of government of powerful sovereigns, 
and is so at present [when the Fanakati wrote 578 years ago], is called by the 
people themselves— y^cj^—Khan-zju Khan -hue — and the Mughals 
call it oyL — Ja^ut or Jah-kut. The Hindus call it Chin, while we, 

m Mawara-un-Nahr, term it Khita and Khitae. 

“There is another country of great extent, to the east of Khita inclining 
south— S E. — which the Chinis [Chinese] call by the name of or [?]— 
but the Mughals style it yiUL— and the Hindus, M aha -Chin [not Ma-Chin], 
which is to say Chfn-i-Buzurg. or Great China ” [That Kfi utan wa s ever 
called Chin or Ma-Chtn, as Remusat is said to have stated, cannot be shown, 
but it formed part of the Chinese empire] 

“ To the north of Khita there are certain tribes of Safcra-Nighinan [Nomads] 
whom they [the Khita-Is] call Jidan or Jaidan, and the Mughals know them by 
the name of Kara-Kh^a-I or Black Khita-i. The great barrier or wall separates 
Khitae from the lands of the Turks and Nomads.” It must be borne in mind 
that it is a custom among eastern people to distinguish countries, and sometimes 
people, by the epithets of white— a% and ckaohan — and black — hard or karah, 
the former name being given to the most extensive or fertile countries, and most 
civilized people, and the latter to the poorest and least fertile countries, and the 
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Upon several occasions the armies of these rulers had 


less civilized people. The same may be remarked with respect to the term, 
surkh-rii — red-faced, that is to say, honourable, of good fame, and siyah-rii — 
black-faced, meaning disgraced or dishonoured. 

“The dwelling-places or lands of the Jidan tribe adjoin the plains, wilds, or 
steppes of Mughali stan • and, on one occasion, a person of the Jidan tribe 
rebelled, seized the soveieign of Khita. and became Badshah himself. For 
several generations his descendants reigned. They were afterwards ousted by 
another person, and the Altan Khans, who were finally overthrown by the 
Chingiz Stan, and his son, Oktae Ka’an, were his descendants.” 

The family of the person who afterwards rose to sovereignty with the title of 
the Giir Khan [“Gorkhan,” “Kawar” and “Gawer,” and “Kur, a form of 
Gur Khan,” and the like, of European authors, and some European trans- 
lators, are entirely wrong] was named ^^—K^umkin or Komkin Tae- 
GHff or Taya- gh O. also written — Kushtin or 3 £o&htin Tae-fcii, or 

Taya-^u [the Yeilu Taishi probably of D’OhssonJ, which names might vary a 
little more according to the vowel points, but not the consonants, except that 
j and £in the middle or end of a word are interchangeable, and that Turks, 
Tattars, and Mughals, change p and t into b and d occasionally. I have read 
the above words according to the usages of the Persian language KumVfn 
Tae-ghu’s family was one of distinction m those parts, and, long before the 
time of the Chingiz Khan, and antecedent to the rise of the sovereigns of the 
Khuijah or Khorjali — — dynasty [Corea of Europeans is here leferred to], 
forced, through the vicissitudes of destiny, he left his native country along with 
80 persons of different tribes or families, and took up his dwelling — pitched his 
tents — within the borders of Kirgiz or Kirkiz, respecting which see the account 
of the Turks at page 876. This tract is generally mentioned along with Ting^ut 
by most of the authors I have quoted m my note on the descent of the Turks, 
Tattars, and Mughals. 

Some again say that these 80 persons Were his own family and kin, and that 
they were accompanied by their dependents and followers, who made up a 
considerable number, and, from their proceedings, this last statement appears 
the more correct of the two. 

The IjCara-Khita-i fugitives assailed the people of those parts — Kirgiz or 
Kirgiz — and were themselves attacked m return, and hard pressed On this 
account the Kara-Khita-Ts moved away from those tracts, and entered the 
territory of I-mil — or I -mil — J«l — or the territory on the river of that 
name, and there founded “a city,” in, and about which, the Giir Khan being 
an exceedingly just and efficient ruler, some 40,000 families, Turks, and num- 
bers of others, soon gathered around him. The remains of that city, the name 
of which is not given, were still to be traced at the time the Histories I take 
this account from were written, but, in the time of Mirza Muhammad ^aidar, 
the author of the Tarikh-i-Raghldf, who wrote subsequently— whose work I 
have partly translated, and of which more hereafter — neither traces of this place 
nor of the city of Bilasa-ghun were known. 

Subsequently, the Kara-Khi$a-!s moved from the territory of i-mil, be- 
cause it could not contain them, they had multiplied so greatly, and 
advanced* towards the boundary of the Bilasa-ghun territory. This city 
Bilasa-ghun — the Mughals. subsequently, but long previous to the days of 
Amfr Timur, styled ]j£u or Gh u and A^u or Aghu— Baligh, that is to say, 
according to the Habib-us-Siyar, and some other works, the pleasant, good, or 
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crossed the river Jfhun, and had made raids upon the fron 


beautiful city. The ruler of that tract of country was a person who claimed 
descent from Afrasiyab, but whose name is never once mentioned) and he pos- 
sessed neither power nor grandeur ; and the Turk tribes of Karlufc or 
liigh — whose immigration thither has been recorded in the account of Arsalan 
Khan— and J£anfculi, who were dwelling m those parts [and also the Khtf£ha]f 
tnbes, according to another writer, only Khifchafr or Kibohafc is not the actual 
name of any tribe, but a tract of country], having withdrawn their allegiance 
from him, used to resist his officers, harry his people and followers, carry off 
their flocks and herds, * ‘and were wont to act as wolf and fox.” 

This Amir of Bilasa-ghun. as previously shown, was a totally different 
person from either of the rulers mentioned in the account of the Afrasiyabi 
dynasty of kings just recorded, for all the accounts given by different writers, 
and what has been stated respecting the IXth and Xth sovereign of that 
dynasty, tend to show that, besides that dynasty, there were several other 
Khans, who appear to have been, in some way, subject to them ; and our 
author, in several places, as well as other writers, confirms this, as in the 
following examples. 

At page 51, our author mentions “the rulers of the Afrasiyabi dynasty of 
kings,” and one as “the Great Khan,” thus showing that there were" lesser 
Khans. At page 84 he mentions, “Kadr Khan,” and “the Khans of the 
Turks,” and “the Khafrans of Turkistan.” Saljuk also is said [see npte 3 , 
page 1 1 7] to have descended from Afrasiyab. Again, at page 118, our author 
says “all the Maliks of Turkistan -and the Afrasiyabi rulers” were afraid ot 
the son of Saljufc ; and, at page 121, “ ’Alt Tigin, the late ruler of Bukhara, 
who was one of the Afrasiyabi Khans,” is referred to. At page 133, he 
informs us that Sultan Alb- Arsalan “led an army into Turkistan and Turan, 
and the Maliks of Turkistan, and the Afrasiyabi Amirs, submitted to his 
authority,” and, on the next page, that he had reached the frontiers of Kagh- 
ghar and Bilasa-ghun, in 453 or 454 H., when he had to hasten to the 
Khalifats succour. At page 137 he says Malik §hah brought under his sway 
“the whole of the countries of Turkistan.” At page 260 also, our author 
states that “the Sultan [Muhammad, Khwarazm Shahl set out towards 
Mawara-un-Nahr and Turkistan; and the whole of the Maliks and Sultans of 
the Afrasiyabi dynasty, who held territory in the countries of Mawara-un-Nahr 
and Farghanah, presented themselves before him,” and this was immediately 
before the total downfall of the Gur Khan and his dynasty. All this, and 
what has been already related, certainly does not show that “the Afrasiab 
dynasty is a mistake,” as a recent writer, merely because he has not found any- 
thing about them in the foreign translations to which he alone has access, 
supposes. 

The Amir of Bilasa-ghun, unable to coerce these Turks — the IjCarlughs and 
^anfculis— hearing of the arrival in his vicinity of the Gur Khan, the plenitude of 
his power, and the number of his dependents and followers, despatched envoys 
to him to state his own weakness, and inability to keep the Kariughs and 
Kanfculis in subjection, and to invite him to move towards his capital, that he 
might cede unto him his temtories, and release himself from the troubles and 
sorrows of his present state, and his people be protected. 

Before I proceed farther it may be well to say something on the geography 
of these parts, as described by Oriental authors, and also to refer to some 
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tiers of Khurasan, and had ravaged Upper Khurasan lying 


statements on the subject which have recently appeared in the Geographical 
Magazine , and in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society , and more par- 
ticularly because the geography of these parts refers as much to the notice of 
the Afrasiyabi Maliks, of whom I have just given an account, as to the £ara- 
Klrila-is, and will tend to elucidate the history of both dynasties. 

In the Geographical Magazine for December, 1874, page 389, is an article or 
letter on “Bala Sagun and Karakorum ,” referring to a “brochure of Professor 
V. Grigoreif, on the Khans of Turkistan, who quotes the Chronicle of “Der- 
vish Akhmed Effendi” [probably meant for Darwesh Ahmad Afandf, — there is 
no such a name as Akhmed] from a Turkish translation, in which it is said that 
“ The capital of their dominions was at first the city of Balasagun, but after- 
wards Bukhara and Samarkand. They began to rule over Mavrennahr in the 
year 383 (993 A.D.), and their dynasty came to an end m 609 (1212 A.D.). 
Their main possessions were : 1. Bala Sagun , which was their capital, situated 
at the beginning of the 7th climate in 102° of Long, and 48° of Lat., not far 
from Kashghar, and considered from of old the old boundary city of Turkis- 
tan ; 2. Kashghar, the capital of Turan, in the 6th climate in 120° of Long, and 
45 0 of Lat. j «t is also called Ardukend , &c . ; 3. Khotan, in the most distant 
part of Turkistan, Long. 170°, and Lat. 42°; 4. Karakoricm ; 5. Taraz ; 
6 . Farab . all three important cities. ” 

This statement is tolerably correct, according to the Oriental geographers, 
with a few exceptions. They could not possibly have begun to reign over 
Mawara-un-Nahr in 383 h., because “the Great Khan” did not take pos- 
session permanently of Bukhara until the nth month of 389 H., up to which 
time, the Samanis ruled over Mawara-un-Nahr [See page 52 of this trans- 
lation]. 

In no histories, however, that I have met with, and they are not a few, is 
such a statement made as that, “at first, the city of Bala Sagun [What has the 
“Effendi Akhmed” done with the gh^ in the name Bilasa-ghun ? He is not 
likely to have written it with simple g any more than he would wnte Afimad 
with gh,] was the capital,” and afterwards Bukhara and Samrkand. Bilasa- 
ghun continued to be the capital of a branch of the family up to 522 H., when it 
was given up to the Kara-Khita-is. The Afrasiyabi began to reign centuries 
before 383 H. Without referring at all to pre-Muhammadan times, we find a 
Turk dynasty, the ruler of which is styled Khakan, as the Afrasiyabi kings are 
also sometimes called, at Samrkand and Bukhara when the ’Arabs first crossed 
the Jiliun, and they are, doubtless, one and the same. The first we hear of 
them m Muhammadan times is during the period of the early ’Arab governors 
of Mawara-un-Nahr, previous to the time of the Tahirfs and Samanis, but the 
earliest date mentioned is about the year 53 or 54 H., when Muhallab made a 
raid on Bukhara. In 77 H., the people of the Sughd of Samrkand are men- 
tioned, and their Malik, Tarkhun by name. Inroads were made into Far* 
ghanah by the ’Arabs in 87 H., and a treaty was entered into with the Turks. 
In ill h., the Turks issued from the tracts north of Bukhara and Samrkand, 
and invaded Khurasan, but the Khakan of the Turks was routed by Junaid. 
Soon after, the Khakan again returned with a great army, and the ’Arab Amir 
of Samrkand had to render aid to Junaid, but nothing decisive was effected. 
Then followed the rise of Abu- Muslim, when the tracts east of the Jil?un were 
little thought of, the rise of the Tahiris and Samanis followed, who forced the 
Turks back from Mawara-un-Nahr, but, in 367 h., ghams-ud-Daulah, the 
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on the bank of the Jihun, and the confines of Balkh. 


I-lak Sian of the Tutks, entered Mawaia-un-Nahr, as already stated in the 
account of them. In no history is Bilasa-ghun mentioned as their capital , but 
Kashghar is constantly referred to as such. Ahmad, the first of the Samanfs 
[See page 28], who died in 261 H., held Farghanah, Shash. and Isfanjab— 
most of the people of which were Ghuzz, and Khal] Turks, who had embiaced 
the Musalman faith — together with Kashghar and Turkistan to the frontier of 
Chin, and this shows where some of the Turk tribes were located at that 
period. In 280 H., Isma’Il, Samani, made a raid upon the country of the 
Turks, took their chief town, the name of which, unfortunately, is not men- 
tioned, and carried off great booty and a vast number of captives ; but it 
appears that, the more the Samanls turned their attention to Khurasan, the 
stronger grew the Turks beyond the Slhun. On disturbances arising in the 
Samani empire, from the time of Amir Nuh, the IXth of that dynasty, the 
Afrasiyabi Maliks began to meditate conquests in Mawara-un-Nahr, and, 
in 383 H , the son and successor of the I-lak Khan — Abu-Musa-i-Harun. the 
Bughra Khan— determined to attack Bukhara, but he did not retain possession 
of it. Three sovereigns of the Samani dynasty reigned after 387 H. The 
former date was about seven years after the widow, Alan-Kuwa* gave birth to 
the “ sons of light,” 

It is amusing to read the various theories put forth with regard to the site 
of Bilasa-ghun. and the derivation of its name 

In the Geographical Magazine for June, 1874, we are told, in a paper by 
Mr. Robert Michell, who quotes M. Padenn, that “ Bela-sagun,” as he styles 
it, is indifferently called Kara-Korum, Kara-Kherem, Kara-Koram, and Kara- 
Khelm, and that, “by Muhammadan writers, it is called Urdu Balik (D’Ohs- 
son, Hist des Mongols, t. I, p. 76) or Belasagun, now written [by whom ?] 
Balgasun, which M. Semenof explains is only a title.” 

This may be dismissed as simple nonsense. Bilasa-ghun and Kara-I£uram 
are totally distinct places. 

In the same Magazine for July, 1874, p. 167, Colonel Yule, C.B., referring 
to the above, says “That Belasaghun was a conniption of the Mongol Bal- 
ghassun, or 'city or royal residence,’ as is intimated in the same passage, 
seems highly probable,” but he thinks that it is “greatly to be questioned” 
whether “ Belasaghun was the same as Karakoram By the story Bela- 

saghun should lie somewhere between these (the Caspian, Aral, and Jaxaites) 
and Imil,” &c. 

Who is the authority that “Belasaghun was a corruption of the Mongol 
Balghassun ” is not mentioned, nor do I think any Eastern author will be found 
to contain such a statement for reasons I shall mention farther on. 

In the next month’s Geographical Magazine Mr. Michell again informs us 
that the correct version of the previous quotation is taken from M. Semenof’s 
Russian edition of part of Ritter’s Asia as follows : — “Muhammadan writers 
call this ancient capital of the Turks [Korm, or Kholin, or Kara-Korum] 
Ordu-Balig [D’Ohsson, Hist, des Mongols] or Belasagun [Balgassun], which, 
however, is only its title.” 

I certainly should like to know the name of any Muhammadan author who 
has made such an astounding assertion. 

Farther on Mr. Michell says : “In conclusion, I would suggest that finjan, 
near Turfan, which is, too, situated near a lake [But who says the capital of 
the I-lak Khan, the Afrasiyabi Malik, was near a lake ?] may be the ancient 
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Tirmid, Amud, 1 Tal-kan, Guzarwan [also Juzarwan] and 


* Probably Amul, or Amuiah, a town on the banks of the Jlfcun, a place 
frequently mentioned in history, and which gives the name of Amu, Amfui, or 
Amuiah to the river JIhun, which separates Khurasan and I-ran from Turin 
and Turkistan, the signification of which words are, full, replete, running over, 
full to the brim. 

The inroads of Kara-Khita-is into Ehuiasan refer to the time of the 
Khwarazmi rulers, particularly Sultan Shah. See note 7, page 245. 


Balga-sun ( Balga meaning “guarded refuge,’' and Sun being, perhaps, an 
objective case, and derived from Su , water,” &c. 

Such a situation for Bilasa-ghun is scaicely possible. 

In the next number of the Geographical Magazine , for September, 1874, 
Colonel Yule again writes, referring to the above, “ Balghasun is a Mongol 
word apparently meaning city” (perhaps “walled city,” but I have no access 
to a dictionary), and, in a foot-note, adds : “It is, I presume, a derivative 
from Baligk. A sun one sees m a common Mongol termination, but I do not 
know its force.” 

We are not informed who says “ Balghasun ” is a Mongol word, but con- 
sidering that we only hear of it through the Musalman writers, who give us 
the account of the Gur Khan, and the battle between the Sultan of Khwarazm 
and the Kara-Khita-Is, and before the irruption of the Mughals. is it likely 
to be “a Mongol word”? It appears also to have been entuely ovei looked 
with regard to these theories, that the Mughals did not dwell in cities, towns, 
or houses, but in felt tents. 

Asun is certainly a Mughal, or Turkish name, as m Ta-tr Asun who w*as 
chief of the Urhar Markit tribes, and some others. 

I shall have something more to say respecting Kara-Kuram under Oktae 
Ka’an’s reign. 

Surgeon-Major Bellew, of the late Kashghar Mission, informs us that 
“Balasaghun,” is “the Kubalfgh of the Moghol” ! 

Mr. Eugene Schuyler, m the Geographical Magazine , for December, 1874, 
p. 389, is quite correct in supposing that Bilasa-ghun is not a Mughal name, 
but it certainly does not come from Persian “ bala ,” upper, as he supposes, 
because the second letter m that Persian word is ahf— 1— % — whilst the second 
letter m — also written with J — k — for £ — gk — which is pronounced, 

according to the vowel points mentioned m explanation of it — Bilasa-ghun — 
is lam — J — and, without doubt, this place was a long way west of JKara- 
]£uram, and more to the south. 

Colonel Yule, m “a note” to Mr. E. Schuyler’s “ letter,” says, Juwainc’s 
expression as given by D’Ohsson conveys the impression that the name 
“ Gubahk ” was given to the city by the “ Mongols” of the “ Chinghiz age,” 
and that “ Balghasun ” alone could not have been the earlier name of the 
city, meaning as it does merely “city,” and that “Gubalik ” may be a clerical 
error for Armahk , and may indicate Cobalek (or Gubahk) mas the same as 
Almalig &c. 

It is very certain that the Mughals called Bilasa-ghun £hu“Bali^ or Baligh 
with the guttural gh y and ^ and £ being interchangeable ^ or 
and the Juwaini says so as well as many others, but neither “Gubalik,” 
“Armalik,” “Cobalik,” nor “Balghasun.” Bilasa-ghun was certainly its 
previous name, and by no other was it known, according to the histories avail- 
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Ghariistan. as far as the frontier of Ghur. All Mawara-un- 

able, until the Mugfcals gave it a name among themselves, but I look upon the 
Mughal name as merely a by-name. The city did not lose its previous name 
in consequence of this by-name, but it is scarcely mentioned after its sack by the 
army of the last Gur Khan, and it was subsequently destroyed by the Mughals 
at the time of the Chingiz Khan’s irruption into Islim. The meaning 
assigned to Gh u by Oriental writers is “good,” “fine,” “pleasant,” &c., and 
Baligh signifies “city “—as Bigh-Baligh, Khan-Bali gh. Mau-Baligh, and the 
like, but Gh u alone does not mean “good city” “fine city” nor “beautiful 
city.” 

Mr. H. H. Howorth has been writing voluminous articles lately on “ Avlie 
Ata,” the “Khara Khitais,” “ Balasagun,” and other kindred subjects, but, 
to judge from them, he appears to change his opinions, as well as his proper 
names, with each fresh one. 

In the Geographical Magazine \ for July, 1875, p. 217, he writes with reference 
to “Balasagun” that “Gu-Balik” is probably the literal translation of “city 
on the Chu” and he follows one of the writers just referred to, and says that 
“Balasagun” [all three writers mentioned spell the word differently, it will 
be observed] “ merely means city” and that “Balasagun is a wholly indefinite 
term.” In this last opinion I do not by any means agree with him. What 
more definite name is required I cannot conceive : it is as definite as Samrfcand 
or Bukhara. But m what tongue does “G«-Balik” mean only “city”? 
This is diametrically opposed to Colonel Yule’s theory. 

In the Geographical Magazine , for December, 1875, p. 378, Mr. Howorth 
makes a very “bold guess” indeed “that Kayalik is no other than Go-balig 
[jw] i. e. Beautiful City” and so— as he states above that “ Balasagun,” which 
is “ a wholly indefinite name,” and " only means city,” is “ Gu-Balik ” — Bilasa- 
ghun and Kayalik must, consequently, be one and the same place, while, on 
the very same page , Kayalik, the existence of which is undoubted, long before 
the 3£ ar a-iyi l £a-is were heard of m that part, is supposed to be “ a city or 
town of their foundation.” In the map to his book, “ The Mongols Proper ,” 
however, “Bilasaghun” and “Kabalik (Kayalik) ” are some 500 miles apart I 

On that same page it is also said that Kayalik is no doubt compounded of 
the well known Turkish particle baligh or town, but in the J. R. As. Soc., 
vol. vui., part 11., p. 275, he writes : “ The site of Balasaghun has been much 

debated. It was the capital of the ancient Turkish Khans of Turkistan 

It merely means city.” 

Again, in the J. R. As. Soc. y p. 277, we have : “ Another important town 
of the Kara Khitaes was Kayalik or Kabalik .... which name is not impro- 
bably a corruption of Kobalik or Kabalik,” and, “ the present Russian station 
of Kopal” is supposed to be its site. 

In the same paper, page 267, “Bish balig ” is said to mean “six courts,” 
which consisted of “six towns,” but what authority exists for this last state- 
ment is not said. At pages 6 and 21 of his “Mongols Proper ” we are 
informed that “Urumtsi”is “Bishbalig,” and in the map prefixed to it we 
have “Bishbalig (Urumchi) j” but at page 737 it is stated that “ Piechipali is 
no doubt Bishbalig/' and at page 165 it is “ Bish Balig, the capital of Uiguna.” 

Another writer says the word signifies “five towns,” which is correct, for bi$h, 
in Turk!, means five. 

The “Afrasiab dynasty” is also believed, by Mr. Howorth, “to be a 
mistake,” in reference to the Khans of Turkistan [whom I have, I think, 
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Nahr, Farghanah, and Khwarazm. and some parts of 


shown to be substantially palpable sovereigns], contrary to every Muhammadan 
writer , who has written on the subject, without exception, although, in another 
place [Geog. Mag. for July, 1875, p. 217], we have “the descendant of 
Afrasiab, who was deprived of his title of Khan, leaving him only that of * Ilk 
Turkan l ’ ” 

In another place this very “ Ilk ” Shan, or “ Ilk Turkan,” is said to be 
“one of the Lion Khans — Lion Hoei or Lion Uighurs of Visdelu, whose 
northern capital was Almahgh, a well known city in the middle age history of 
Central Asia, which is said to mean City of Apples ” [there is no baligh, how- 
ever, in the word], but m what tongue is not said. ... “ It is fixed on the 

site of the modem [!] city of Old Kuldja, on the river lit,” but who fixed it is 
not said. In Col. Walker’s last Map (1875) Kuldja figures as Ili l 

A line or two after we have, “I have no doubt, therefore, that it was its 
chief [the chief of Almaligh], the Lion Khan of the Uighurs,” &c., . . . the 
metropolitan city of the Lion Khans,” &c., &c. See Nos. IX. and X. of that 
dynasty, note to page 905. 

Page 277, of the same paper, the writer says : — “ The deposed Khan of Turkis- 
taft had his seat of empire at Samarkand,” it was at “ Bilasagun ” before, and, 
just ab^ve, p. 269, “Almaligh” was “the metropolitan city” ; and, by way 
of improving this, at page 272, I find that “At Khan” [At Khan — the 
^<Cara-gbita-i, who, with Banlko of Taraz, fought the battle with Sultan 
Sanjar] “is probably the dispossessed Khan of Turkistan,” his “Ilk Khan,” 
and, at p. 282, that “the old royal race of the Turkish Sultans of Turkistan 
still held subordinate authority at Samrkand ” ! ! In no History is the chief of 
Bilasa-ghun ever styled Sultan, which was the title of the head of the 
Afrasiyabi dynasty. 

So the upshot of all this is that the Afrasiyabi dynasty is “ a mistake,* 1 and 
yet they are said to have reigned at three different capitals— Bilasa-ghun, 
Almaligh, and Samrkand, and also to have “held sway at Kashgar,” to be 
“descendants of Afrasiab,” also “Lion Uighurs” [l-ghurs] f and of “the 
old royal race of Turkish Sultans,” and yet also “Karluks.” What a 
tissue of mistakes and inconsistencies have we here 1 See also the note on 
Koshluk farther on. 

I have already alluded to some of these statements m my account of the 
Afrasiyabi dynasty. 

Mr. Howorth’s latest theory [Geog. Mag. July, 1878] is that “ Kenchak,” 
which Mr. Schuyler has “ identified ” with Merke, “ seems to mark the site of 
the famous capital of the Kara Khitai, Balasaghun , which has been the 
subject of much controversy ! ” 

With respect to the situation of Almaligh, I have found some scanty 
particulars, which fix its position tolerably clearly. On the occasion of 
Tlmui’s moving into Mughalistan from Samrkand, in 791 H., he crossed the 
Sibun at Tagh-Vand, and reached the Issi-Kol— J/" — 1. e. Issigh-Kol — 
— where he was joined by the troops which had moved from Andigan 
thither. Having remained there for a time to perfect his arrangements, the 
- force set out by the * Ukbah or Pass of Arjatu or Irjatu, plundering and 
# slaughtering the enemy on both sides of its route, until, having passed 
Almaligh, it crossed the nver Ilih — *£\ — by swimming its horses, and 
reached the l£ara-tal, &c., and no river Ch u is at all referred to. The £ara- 
tal river rises about twenty or twenty-five miles west of Alten-imel [the Altan 
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Khurasan also, used to send them tribute ; and, upon 


l-mil?] of Col. Walker’s map, in Lat. 44 0 I o', Long. 7$° 10', and falls into the 
Tin-ghiz. or Din-ghiz, or Lake Balkask. So Almaligh is to be looked for, or 
rather its site, to the west of the river Ilih, and nearer Almati than “New 
Khulja.” 

In looking for sites of such places, it appears to me that sufficient allowance 
is not made for the physical changes which may have taken place during six 
centuries. In one great tract of country, m particular, as I shall presently 
show, a vast desert has existed for some centuries, where, previously, many 
flourishing cities stood; but the sites even of the cities of Bilasa-ghun. I£ayaUk, 
BIgh-baligh, and Almaligh, were entirely unknown upwards of three centuries 
since. Landmarks have disappeared, and hence people look elsewhere than in 
this desert for lost cities, m many instances. I may also again mention here 
that our author’s ICabalik— jflU — at page 154 is incorrect. The copyists of 
the different MSS. wrote v for ^ — and such an error has occurred in other 
Histories than his carelessly copied. The city’s name is properly accord- 
ing to other authorities, and the place certainly lay south of the Ulugh Tagh, 
or Thianshan mountains, but near them. 

I will now give a few particulars as to what the Muhammadan authors, 
and some old travellers say, respecting the geography of the parts herein 
referred to. 

In Astley’s Collection Blsh-Baligh — — is said to be 26° W, of Pekin, 
and rather more than 44 0 N. of the equator, and about a degree N. of Turfan 
— — while Kaia-Kuram is said to be io° W. from Pekm, and about the 
same distance as Bigh-Baligh N. of the line. The I- gh ur country formerly 
seems to have included the provinces of Turfan and Shamil, or at least the 
middle portion near Turfan, within eight or nine leagues of which was their 
capital called Ho-chew by the Chinese, but, as previously mentioned, the moun- 
tain [range] of Kara-Kuram was about the centre of it. Whether Ho-chew is 
Bigh-Baligh — which was a well known place long after the Mughal invasion — 
or whether the last was another capital to the N. of Turfan, as Gaubil men- 
tions, is difficult to say. The I-ghurs were masters of a portion of the 
adjacent parts of Tattary to the sources of the Irtish and Mount Altai [Altan 
mountains], as were the Karghiz. 

Abu-l-Fida says Bilasa-ghun is near Farab or Utrar — a totally different 
place from Far-yab in the territory of Balkh, but Abu -1 Fida blunders often. 
The authors quoted in Astley say the coirect name is Yalasa-ghun. or “ Good 
Town,” not Bilasa-ghun. and that B and Y m the Arabic are easy to mistake. 
This is true, but the mistake here is their own. Bilasa-ghun is also said to be 
“still in existence [its ruins?] m Little Bukharia — Kichik Bukhara, or the western 
part of the Kashghar teiritory, as at present constituted— near the borders of 
the Greater Bukharia and the country of the Kallmaks, and one of the principal 
entrances on that side into Great Bukharia.” Others again say that it was 
near Kashghar, as Darwegh Ahmad, quoted by Prof. Grigoreif, also says, and 
some, more to the N., near Utrar or Farab, in Turkistan. 

Others again seem to consider that the town which appears m some maps as 
“ Turkistan ” —a very unusual, and I think impossible name for either a town 
or city, but not for a country — is no other than Bilasa-ghun, but this cannot be 
right. I shall have something to say about this town of “ Turkistan” farther 
on. Some call the former place “ Turan which gives name to the country.” 

That portion of the Great Desert of Kob, or ghamo, W. of the Ijfara Muran 
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several occasions, they had made captive and carried off 
Musalmans from those tracts. 

or Hohang-Ho, is said to be called Kara-Khitae — because the Khita-is 
dwelt so long in that part, and herein the empire of the Kin, or 
Western Lyau of the Chinese writers, appears to have been founded. It is 
farther east and farther south than what appears in some recent maps as 
“ Karakhitai.” 

.Another writer plainly states that “Farab is a city of Turk is tan betiveen 
Chaeh, i. e. Chaj or Ta§h*Vand and Bdasa-ghun, both of which are cities of 
Turkistan, and that it is the name of the territory likewise m which it is 
situated/* and, farther, that the w 01 d signifies “lands cultivated by artificial 
irrigation by means of rivers or kdrlzcs — subterranean canals — m distinction to 
lands irrigated naturally by rain.** According to this, Bdasa-ghun must be 
looked for to the northward of Tash -Valid. 

It may also be well to mention what the Oriental geographers mean by 
the term Mawara-un-Nahr, the Gieat Bukliaria of old European wnteis 
and travellers. The term is neither “equivalent to Doub,” nor to “ Mesopo- 
tamia/* but simply “that which is beyond the river/’ 1. e. the JiVun, Ainuiah, 
or Oxus — Trans- Oxus. It has the territory of Tash-Vand on the N., Balkh 
on the S., Khwarazm on the W., Farghanah on the E., and SamrVand is its 
capital. 

“ Farghanah. which is the name of a country [not of the city of KhoVand 
as it is made to appear in Col. Walker’s map], is bounded on the W. by 
SamrVand and its district, E. by Kashgar, S. by the Kohistan of Badakh- 
ghan, and, although the parts bounding it to the N., previous to the ninth 
century of the H., were in a flourishing condition, and contained places such 
as Almalfgh — ^Ul — Alamatu or Almatii — y Ul — and Bank!— — other- 
wise Taraz— )\J* [no Bdasa-ghun is referred to], yet now, thiough the passage 
of the Uzbaks, it has become desolated. The river SI him, also called the 
Ab-i- Kh ujand, flows through it, enters Turkistan, and becomes lost in the 
sands.” There is no mention whatever made of the ’Aral Lake or Sea m the 
works I am quoting. 

“In the territory of Farghanah there are seven large and small cities, five 
to the S., and two to the N. of the SI bun: — 1. Andlgan [Andijan of the 
’Arabs], a very strongly fortified place; 2. Ush, ; 3. Marghanlan [sic — 
Marghilan of the maps], seven farsakhs W. of Andlgan; 4. Khujand, N. of 
which is a mountain called Mughal-Tagh in which much firhzah and other 
valuable things are found ; 5. Akhshi. on the N. side of the Sifrun [the Akn 
of maps], which, with the exception of Andlgan, is the largest place in 
Farghanah; 6. §h,a§h, a vcr y pl ace > now [oldj Tagh-V anf l* If Is a ^ so 
called Chach and Chaj [incorrectly Jaj] ; 7. Oz-gand.” Kh«V an d is not 
mentioned, it being a comparatively modern place. 

Farghanah, Mawara-un-Nahr, and Turkistan, are all separate territories. 
“Turkistan is mostly m the sixth climate, including Farab, a small 
territory, the chief town of which is called Gu^ar — juT ; but some say it is the 
name of a city above Shash or Chaj. and near unto Biladsa-ghuu 
This other form of wnting the name of this famous place — Biladsa-ghun 
might plausibly be supposed to be from bildd, only it is the plural form of 
balad, which means city, town, country. 

Jund, or, correctly, Jand, was once a great city, but it has been in ruins 
for over 300 years. 
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With the exception of the Sultans of Ghur and Bamian, 


The territory of Kastiohar is bounded N. by the mountains of Mughalistan 
[the Ulugh-Tagh of the Turks — See note on the Turks, p. 875, and Thianshan 
of the maps], out of which several rivers flow. Its W. boundary is also a 
range of mountains which shoot out from the mountains of Mughalistan 
towards the S. — Bilaur [also written Billaur] Tagh — the name of which range 
does not require “to be abolished,” since it has been known from the time of 
’Abd-ullah-i-ghurdadbih down to Khushfral. Khatak. Afghan, and to modem 
times — and from these also issue rivers which flow from W. to E. ; and the 
whole of the country of Kaghghar and Bhutan lies at the skirts of these two 
ranges of mountains. The E. and S. boundary is a great sahra or steppe — a 
plain, not naturally a desert — which is wholly jungle and wilderness, and 
hillocks of moving sand. In ancient times there were several cities in this 
tract, the names of three of which are Katak or Katuk — e)b 5 ^— ' Tur—^y — and 
Lob-Kasal — — probably Lob-Katal, between Turfan and Khutan . but 
they have been all buried in the sands. There was another called Fulad-Sum — 
— but its fate is not recorded. It was a well-known place m the Chingiz 
Khan’s time. 

Yarkand, in former times, was a great city, but it had greatly decayed, 
and was becoming desolate, when Mirza Abu-Bikr made it his capital. It 
soon after had 12,000 gardens in and around the city, which was surrounded 
by a wall thirty cubits high. The people of this part of the territory are 
[when the author wrote] divided into four classes, the Tuman, cultivators or 
peasantry, the Kuchin, or soldiery, the I-maks, or nomads, and the officials. 

Khutan was one of the most celebrated of cities and territories, “but of 
that rose, naught but the thorn remains at present.” ’Abu-l-Fida says it was 
a city of the I-ghurs. In former times, before the desert just mentioned 
approached so near it, Chin could be reached in fourteen days, the whole way 
was inhabited and cultivated, and one or two persons could pass to and fro 
with safety, without being obliged to join Kafilahs, but now [when the author 
wrote], on account of the Kalimafcs — Europeanized “Kalmuks” — the route is 
closed, and that which is now followed is 100 stages. Vast quantities of 
yaihab or yaskm f also called bejddah — jade or jasper — is found in the nvers of 
Kaghghar and Khutan, and in those territories also the camel of the desert, 
which may be tamed, and the kujask, katas ^ or shajz-gau [the Bos Grunniens. 
See page 68, and note 4 ], 

The territory of Kaghghar [Little Bukharia] appears the same precisely as 
that called Mangali-SOyah— ny* — which signifies “towards or facing 

the sun— sunny-side”—^ the boundaries of which are thus given. 

“On the N. Issigh-Kol, S. Jirjan— — and Sarigh-i-!- ghur— 

E. Kosan — d Lj£-and Tarbokor or Tarbogor— j fyfs, and W. Sam-ghar 

f r L— and Jakaghman or Jak§hman— This tract contains several 
cities, the greatest of which are Kaghghar and Khutan, Uz-gand, .Akhsfkat or 
Akhsfsak, Andigan, At-paghi, Ak-su, and Kosan.” This may be considered 
the territory peculiar to the Afrasiyabi Maliks before they again obtained 
possession of Samrkand and Bukhara on the downfall of the Samanis. 

An account of Kaghghar and other places on the Slh^A, written by me some 
twenty years since, will be found in the Journal of fa Bengal Asiatic Society 
for 1857* At that period a Chinese Jan-Jang or Qovernor General resided at 
Kourah near Ilfh. 

I now return to the history of the Gur 
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who used not to submit to them, all the rest of the Maliks 


Some say the first of this dynasty assumed the title of Gur Eh an before 
Bilasii-ghun was given up to him by the Afrasiyabi Khan, but, certainly, it was 
not conferred upon him by Musalmans. Its assumption is said to have taken 
place in $22 H. [a.d. 1128], at which time Muhammad Khan [Ahmad of 
some writers], who bore the title of Arsalan Khan, ruled over Mawara-un- 
Nahr. See No. XVII. of the Afrasiyabi dynasty, who, certainly, is not the 
person referred to as surrendering his sovereignty and capital to the Gur Khan ; 
and, from what follows, and what I have already stated, it is proved beyond a 
doubt, that there were several petty dynasties of Afiasiyabi Khans in Turkistan, 
besides the rulers of Mawaia-un-Nahr. 

Alfl says that, at the period when the Kara-Khita-is fought with Sultan 
Sanjar, the territories of Turkistan, namely, Kashghar. lhlad-saghun, Taraz, 
Khutan. and other parts besides, were in the possession of great Khans, who 
were Turks, who accounted themselves of the lineage of Afrasiyab, and 
descendants of Satuk Karachar. and that, at that time, all had become 
converts to Islam. 

The Gur Kh an, having assumed the sovereignty over the Afiasiyabi Amir of 
Bilasa-ghun and his territory, now despatched Shahnahs [Intendants] into* 
different provinces and districts, and, after a time, his dependants and followers 
increasing, and growing still more flourishing, and their cattle fat [w in MSS.], 
reduced the ljC an hulis to subjection, despatched an army towards “ Kashghar 
and Kh utan of Turkistan, and subjected those territories. ” The Karlughs are 
also mentioned, but another division of that great tribe, not included in the 
one mentioned as being located on the eastern fionlier of Arsalan Khan’s 
dominions, appears to have moved, or to have been forced, faither south-west ; 
for, about this period, or perhaps a short time previously, this portion of them 
had worsted the Gh uzz, and expelled them from their former pasture-lands, and 
compelled them to enter Ch aghnanian and Kh atl, the plural foim of which 
word, Khatlan, is also applied to that district or tract of countiy [but Khutlan 
is incorrect : the first vowel is fath , not zamniaK\ , and it is also called Kol-i-Ab, 
which is a dependency of Badakhshan, and famous for its beautiful damsels 
and fine horses. See note 5 , page 374, and note 8 , page 423. 

Subsequently the Gur Khan despatched a great aimy towards the territory 
of the Kirfciz to take vengeance for the treatment he had suffered there, and 
Bigh-Baligh was taken possession of. Fiom thence the Gur Khan’s forces were 
despatched towards the territory of Far ghanah or Andlgan and MawUra-un-Nahr. 

The situation of the land or territory of Khirkhi z > or ? ir ?M z > or Kua^Iz, 
as it is also written, has been a puzzling subject hitherto, but its situation is 
apparent here, more paiticularly if we take the description along with what is 
stated in the Masalik WA Mamalik, and in Ibn-IIaukal. Speaking of 
China, the former work says: — “ If one desires to proceed from the east [Chin] 
towards the west, by the country of the Naemans, the territory of 
the Taghar-i-fihuzz [ see note on this subject farther on], and Kimak 
towards the sea, it is a journey of nearly four months . . . The f ° unt *T ® 
Tibbat lies between the land of Khirkhlz and the kingdom of £h ln * n 
lies between the sea, the land of the Ghuzz and Tibbat,” &c., &c. 

The Sultans of Mawara-un- Nahr, “who were the father and grandfather 
of Sultan ’Usman oi* the Afrasiyabi dynasty, also laid their heads upon the 
line of the Gur Khan’s commands, and became his tributanes. ee e 
dynasty of the Afrasiyabi Maliks, Nos. XIX. and XXIII. 

3 N 2 
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of the confines had become subject to that race. On two 


In 534 H. [A.D. 1137, but the J&mi’-ut-Tawarikh, contfary to several 
others, says in 536 H.], his troops defeated Saltan Sanjar on the frontiers of 
Samrfcand, as already recorded at page 154 ; but, since that was written by 
me, I have elsewhere found some further particulars respecting that defeat 
which clear up so completely a most obscure passage m our author’s account 
there given, that I must relate them here. The identical passage m our author 
referred to is as follows. ‘ * After a great part of his [Sanjar’s] reign had elapsed, 
a body of people from Ifara-Shitae, from Tamghaj [see Afiasiyabi Malik, No. 
XXI.], and the dependencies of Chin, entered the confines of Kara-Kuram of 
Turkistan, and solicited Sultan Sanjar to assign them grazing lands ; and, 
with the Sulpn’s permission, they took up their quarters on those confines, 
in Bilasa-ghun. Kabali^ [Kaialil^ — is the correct name], and Almalffc, 
and made those parts their grazing grounds. ” 

In an article by Mr. H. H. Howorth, entitled “ The Northern Frontagers 
of China : The Kara Khitai,” m the Journal Ro. As. Soc. for April, 1876, 
p. 271, the above passage from this Translation is quoted, and its writer adds, 
referring to our author, “The latter author is mistaken in supposing that 
* Turkistan was then subject to Sanjar,” &c. Now, considenng that Mr. 
Howorth is wholly dependent on foreign translations for his information on 
these matters, such a statement on his part, to say the least of it, is pre- 
sumptuous. I need scarcely mention to those who can read the eastern His- 
torians for themselves, that every author who has written on the subject in the 
Persian language agrees with our author, even the “great Raschid” himself, 
respecting Sultan Sanjar’s suzerainty over the parts in question, as well as to 
his father's and grandfather’s suzerainty likewise. 

“ When their progeny became very numerous, during the Sultan’s reign, 
they rebelled against his authority, and fought a battle against him. Taniko 
of Taraz, at the nomination of Sunkam and I-ma, was at the head of the 
Khita-is. The Sultan’s forces, from a long period of inaction, and enervated 
by protracted ease and luxury, were unable to cope with or stand before the 
enemy, and were overthrown ; ... he [the Sultan] concluded a peace with 
them, and the pasture-lands of Turkistan and Bilasa-ghun, along with the 
cities and towns included in those frontier tracts, were left m the hands of the 
Khita-i invaders.” 

The particulars I refer to, tending to throw light on the above, are, that, 
when Sultan Sanjar proceeded to Samdkand and dethroned Muhammad [No. 
XVIII. of the Afrasiyabis], a part of the Kara-Khita-Is had a yurat or 
camping ground m that part — on the frontier — the tracts assigned them by the 
Sultan in former years, for our authoi is, by no means, mistaken, as the author 
of “ Mongols Proper ” imagines, in stating that Sanjar’s authonty extended as 
far as the confines of Turkistan, for his being at Sami ^an cl, on this occasion, 
proves it, and, moreover, as mentioned at page 133, the Maliks of Turkistan, 
and the Afrasiyabi Amirs submitted to the authority of Alb-Arsalan, 
Sanjar’s grandfather. Some of the Sultan’s Amfis persuaded him that 
this was a good opportunity for seizing their flocks and herds, and driving 
out altogether these Kara- Kh.it a -is f whom they accused of contumacy. They 
implored the Sultan’s mercy, and offered, through those Amirs, to present 
5000 horses, 5000 camels, and 50,000 sheep, as a propitiatory offering to him 
to allow them to remain where they were. This was approved of by the 
Sultan, but, in the meantime, the chiefs of the tribes of those Kara-Khita-Is 
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or three occasions, the forces of the sovereigns of Ghur. the 

[Sunkam and I-ma apparently] fled to the urdu of the Gur Khan, whose power 
was a drag upon the Sultans of Turkistan [the Afrasiyabi Maliks], and 
represented to him that the Sultan of Khurasan had become enfeebled by the 
infirmities of age, and that the affairs of that country had fallen into the hands 
of slaves and boys, and urged the Gur Khan to wrest Mawara-un-Nahr and 
Khurasan out of their hands. He accoidingly put his forces m motion, and 
Sultan Sanjar and his troops, despising them, moved to encounter them 
without concert or precaution, or caring for immensely superior numbers, 
thinking to ovei throw them easily. Sanjar’s troops however, who were but 
few in comparison with the enemy, were soon completely surrounded by the 
Ijj^ra-Khita-is, and Sultan Sanjar had to attempt to cut his way out with a 
body of 300 men. lie succeeded, but he came out with only ten or fifteen 
remaining. In this affair 30,000 Musalmans were slam, and Taj-ud-l)!n 
Abu-l-Fatb, Malik of Sijistan and Nimioz, who, with the centre, maintained 
his ground to the last [see page 188] was taken prisoner. The rest agrees 
with what our author has already stated under Sanjai’s reign. 

The Tarikh-i-Alfl gives another account of the origin of the war between 
the Sultan and the Gur Khan. 

The Karlughlah f ami i ieb stationed on the frontier of Arsalan Khan’s 
dominions had been harshly treated by lnm. lie consideied they multiplied 
too fast, and set overseers of Ins own over them to prevent them having inter- 
course with their wives. They endured this tyranny for a considerable time, 
not knowing whither to fly. At last, grown desperate, on the arrival on the 
frontier, which it was their duty to guard, of an immense kafilah of traders 
and merchants, consisting of Turks, Khita-is, and people from all parts to the 
eastward, they attacked the kafilah, and seized all the property and effects of 
the merchants composing it. They then made known to them that, if they 
desired to get their property restored to them, they must put them in the way 
of finding a place beyond Arsalan Kh,an’s dominions, provided with water and 
forage sufficient to enable them to subsist, as they were resolved to stay no 
longer undei his rule. The merchants told them they knew of a tract of 
country well provided with wliat they required, sufficient for the subsistence of 
ten times their number, and that it lay m the territory of Bilad-saghun in 
Turkistan. The Karlughiah Turks, on this, restored the property of the 
merchants, seized their overseers, and, taking them along with them, made for 
the territory of Bilad-saghun, and there took up then quarters. 

They were, however, in constant dread of Arsalan Khan, until the Gur 
Khan, who had, by this time, arrived in that part, entered into hostilities with 
the ruler of Mawara-un-Nahr and Turkistan, and the Karlughiah entered into 
combination with him. At this juncture, Aisalan Khan, as previously men- 
tioned, died, and Hasan- Tigin, who had been installed m his place by Sultan 
Sanjar, soon followed him. The sovereignty then devolved upon the KhaVan, 
Mahmud, son of Arsalan. Shortly after, the Gur Khan, with a vast army of 
KhiJa-is and Turks, numbering, it is said, 300,000 men, advanced into 
Mahmud’s territory, and began to annex it. The Gur Khan imposed one dinar 
as a tax upon each house m every city he reached, but neither allowed his troops 
to enter the people’s dwellings, nor their cultivated lands, and did not farther 
molest them. To such of the Maliks of Mawara-un-Nahr as submitted, the 
Gur Khan assigned a tablet of silver to be hung up at the entrance of their 
palaces. See Journal Ro. As. Soc ., vol. v , for 1870, p. 29. 
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champions of which army were the Sipah-salar, Khar-jam 


As previously mentioned, the Kh a^an. Mahmud, was defeated, and, at his 
urgent prayer, Sultan Sanjar prepared to succour him. Sanjar is said to have 
taken six months to complete his arrangements, and, in the month of £i-9r jjah, 
534 H., to have crossed the Jihun with an army of 100,000 cavalry — an exag- 
gerated number — and moved towards Samr^and. Serving in his army were 
the Maliks of Sistan, Ghaznin, and Ghiir, and the Hakims of Mazandaran. 

When Sanjar reached Samrkand Mahmud complained bitterly of the con- 
duct of the ^Carlughiah, and the Suljan resolved to chastize them first. On 
becoming aware of his intention, they sought the protection of the Gur Khan, 
who sent a letter to the Suljan demanding what crime was laid to the charge 
of the Karlughiah. The Sultan's reply, as may be imagined, was sufficiently 
haughty. The hostile forces moved to encounter each other, and, after an 
obstinate battle, the details of which have been already given, victory declared 
in favour of the Khita-is, who were immensely superior in point of numbers ; 
and the Sultan, having cut his way out with a few followers, fled to Tirmiz. 
The Wall of Sistan was taken prisoner [see page 188], and Amir IjCmaj, who 
had charge of the Sultan’s haram , and the whole of that establishment, were 
also made captive 

It is stated in the Tarikh-i-Yafa’i, that nearly 30,000 Musalmans fell in this 
battle, and that among the slam were 4000 women “In some other His- 
tones it is also stated that, after the flight of the Suljan, the Turks and 
Khita-is poured into the camp and began to plunder On their approaching 
the part where the haram was, Turkan Khatun, the Sultan’s chief consoit, 
and most of the wives of the Amirs, and the soldiery who acted as their guard, 
defended it against the infidels, and slew a vast number of them ; and it was 
only aftei 4000 women had fallen that the rest of the haram was captured, 
including Turkan Khatun. The Gur Khan left the females 111 charge of those 
of their own people who remained, and would not allow them to be interfered 
with. They were treated with honoui and reverence, and, soon after, were 
sent back to the Sultan in Khurasan. ” 

Mr. II. II Howorth has not quoted my translation quite correctly \Journal 
R. As. Soc. Vol. vm. p. 272]. Nowhere have I said that “At Khan was 
111 alliance with the chief of Kara Khitai.” In my note a , to page 154, I say 
“ Sanjar fought a battle with At Khan,” which, as my authority related it, 
refers to one of the leaders of the Gur Khan’s forces. Most certainly At Khan 
was not “the dispossessed Khan” of Turkistan, nor was he the dispossessed 
chief of Bilasa-ghiin, nor does Rashld-ud-Dln, 111 his Jami’-ut-Tawarikh, 
anywheie state that the ruler of Kara Khitae adopted the title of Gur Khan — 
not “ Ghur ” Khan — “after this gi eat battle in 525 H.” because he says, [in 
the MSS . before me] that this battle took place in 536 II [which began 5th 
August, a.d. 1141], while others make it one year, and some, two years 
earlier-— 534 H., a.d. 1139-40, and 535, a.d. 1140-41. 

Amii Timur, I also beg leave to say, never adopted the title of “Emu 
Timur Gur Khan” for the very significant reason that the title of the 3 £ara- 
Ehita-i chief consists of two words while the word applied to Amir 

Timur, which appears to have misled Mr. Howorth, is one and is written jtjf 
— Gurgan, and in signification there is no connexion between them whatever. 

To return to my story. After having gained this great success, the Gur 
Khan overran great part of Turkistan and Mawara-un-Nahr, acquired pre- 
dominance over those countries, and made their jailers tributaries. He in- 
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[sham], and Muhammad-i-Khar-nak— on whom be peace! 

creased his forces, and his war materials accumulated ; and, shortly after, he 
despatched an army under the command of his general, Arbaz— -j>j\ — [this 
name is also mentioned by our author : “ I muz” is not correct] towards the 
Khwarazm territory, in order to sack and devastate the rustdks [a word par- 
ticularly applied in Khwarazm to villages or collections of huts or felt tents, 
in distinction fiom the words dih and k ary ah used in ’Ira^c and Khurasan]. 
His troops created great havoc, and Itsiz, Sultan of Khwarazm, despatched 
an envoy to the Gur Khan to sue for peace, and agieed to pay allegiance to 
him for the future, and a yearly tribute of 30,000 dinars , besides cattle, flocks, 
and other things. On this accommodation having been enteied into, Arbaz 
retired; and soon after, in 537 h. [a d. 1 142-3], the Gur Khan died. He 
was of the Man! [Mantchcan] religion himself, but his wife was a Christian. 

It is stated in Alf! that he died in the month of Rajab of the following year. 

He was succeeded by his wife, as no son remained to him, but some authors 
distinctly state that his daughter succeeded. To judge, however, from the 
events which followed, it is very improbable that the daughter then succeeded 
her father, because the name of the husband of the female soveieign who ruled 
so long is given, and it is scarcely probable that the Gur Khan’s wite married 
again, without some mention of it being lecorded, nor was it the custom, I 
believe, for widows to re-marry. 

The wife, whose name is not given, dying some time after her succession, 
but without any date being ’mentioned, was succeeded by the Gur Khan's 
daughter, Konik or Konayik Kha'iOn, but whether the late sovereign was 
her mother has not transpired. -The word is somewhat uncertain in some 
works, but I put the most trustworthy reading first upon all occasions, and 
that used by the majority of writeis, It is written which, accoidmg to 
whether g or k be used, may be spelt in various ways, and eb^S^which may 
be Koyunik, and Kolun — but another author, in two copies of Ins i*ork, 

has Komamk 01 Gomanik or Komanig or Gomamg — according as to 
whether the Tazi or ’AjamI 12 ) be meant. 

In the seventh year of I-yal-Arsalan, Kh warazm Shah’s reign [557 or 
558 H.], because he was not punctual in the payment of his tribute, as 
stipulated by his father, his dominions were assailed by the Gur Khan’s forces. 
The Sultan sent forward, in advance, Gha-ir Beg, the Knrlugh> a native of 
Mawara-un-Nahr, with an advance force, towards the Amuiah, but he was 
defeated and taken captive before I-yal-Arsalan could come to his support, 
and the latter fell sick and returned to Khwarazm where he died m the month 
of Rajab of the same year. 

On the death of I-yal-Arsalan, there were two claimants to the throne— his 
two sons, Jalal-ud-DIn, Sultan Shah, and ’Imad-ud-Din, Takish Khan, who 
was the eldest son ; but he, not being sufficiently powerful to oust the former, 
who, with his mother— a strong-minded woman— was in possession of t e 
capital, and being at that time absent in charge of the territory of Jand, winch 
his father had taken from Kamal-ud-Din, Arsalan Khan, son of Mahmu , an 
annexed, entered the territory of the third Gur Khan, and sought er ep 
to recover his patrimony. She agreed to aid him, on the stipulation t a , on 
his being put in possession of Khwarazm, he should pay over a certain amoun 
of treasure, and a yearly tribute afterwards. . , 

A large army was accordingly despatched to support Sultan a igfl> _ 
put him in possession, under the command of her husband, Farma or harmae, 
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—had caused the overthrow of the forces of Khijta, and, in 


by name, — Ur» or who conducted the affairs of her empire. In the 

Jami’-ul-Tawarikli he is styled Farmae Afca. Sultan Shah and his mother 
fled, and Takish was put m possession of the capital, in Rabi’-ul-Akhir, 
568 H. [the end of December A D. 1172]. 

It is evident, from this, that this female Gur Khan must have reigned a 
considerable time, since she was, at this period, living, and lived for a con- 
siderable time subsequently, for, not long after, the Kara-Khita-i ruler sent to 
demand more tribute from Sultan Takish than had been previously stipulated, 
and, her envoy having behaved in a manner it was impossible to overlook, 
Takish put him to death, notwithstanding he was one of the most distinguished 
of the Khita-fs. 

On this, hostilities broke out between Takish and the Gur Khan, which the 
former’s brother, Sultan Shah, taking advantage of, left Ghur. where he then 
was, and hastened to the presence of the Gur Khan, and sought assistance 
from her This was in 569 H. Our author distinctly states that the Ghurian 
Sultans treated Sultan Shah with honour, but plainly refused to aid him 
against Takish with whom they were in alliance [see page 245, and also 
note 3 , page 239, para. 2], and our author was certainly well acquainted with 
Ghurian affairs generally. Mr. Howorth {Journal Ro . As. Soc ], m the article 
befoic referred to, quotes Visdelu, but, if Visdelu ever styled Mu’ayyid-UD- 
Din — which title signifies “The Aider of the Faith” — the A’Inah-dAr, or 
Mirror-Bearer, by the impossible and meaningless names of “ Umayyid 1 
Aimakdur the value of his authority is clearly indicated. 

The assistance sought by Sultan Shall was gi anted by her [the Gur ^|an] in 
574-5 H [A.D. 1178-9], and again Farmae was sent with an army, but the success 
was only partial. The particulars will be found in note 2 , page 239, and note 8 , 
page 246. According to the authorities from which I take this account, the 
female Gur Kh an now began to violate the laws and ordinances of the state, 
and to abandon herself to sensual desires, until matters went so far that the 
late Gur Khan’s brother, and the chief men 111 the empire resolved to rid 
themselves of her, and they put liei to death along with her paramour. 

It is very evident, from this, that she must have reigned many years, for, 
fiom the date of the fiist Gur Khan’s death, viz. 537 h., to the year m which 
she rendered aid to Sultan Shall, 574-5 H., is no less than thirty-eight years 
nearly, and therefore, had this been his wife, she must have been a very old 
woman, and her desires must have cooled. It appears to me, therefore — 
although all the Musalman writers, without exception , mention but three 
persons, two males and a female, as composing this dynasty, which lasted 
altogether ninety-five years, and has greater credit for its mighty power than 
it is entitled to — that the first Gur Khan must have been succeeded first, by his 
wife, and then by his daughtei, Konik or Konayik. The date of her being 
put to death is not given, and, I fear, not to be discovered. Having put 
Konik or Konayik Khatiui to death, they [the chief personages m the empire] 
chose one of the two brotheis of the fiist Gur Khan, who were then alive, to 
succeed her, and the other, who was wont to embarrass and obstruct the affaire 
of the empire, was passed ovei. 

Some authors state that it was the brother of the late Gur Khan— named 
Koman or Kuman— who accused her of living a dissolute life and thus brought 
about her destruction, and that he became the Gur Khan himself. 

On his-- K oman, or K^man — becoming established in the sove- 
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[one of] those battles, 'the Sipah-salar, Khar-jam. had 

reignty, he sent out Shahnahs [Intendants] into different parts, and appointed 
persons, with due discrimination, according to their different capacities, to 
various offices. 

Sultan Takish, Khwarazm Shah, had, on his deathbed, enjoined his son 
and successor, on no account to embroil himself with the Gur Khan if he 
desired to preserve the integrity and safety of his dominions, because, he said, 
he was a strong barner between very poweiful enemies, which should by no 
means be broken down. This refers to the Chingiz Khan, who, at this 
period, was becoming very powerful. When Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm 
Shah, came to the throne, he continued for some time to transmit the tribute 
regularly as before, and fnendship continued to subsist between him and the 
Gur Khan ; and, when Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, Sultan of 
Ghur, became hostile to Sultan Muhammad, and invaded his dominions in 
601 H., the Gur Khan despatched io,ooo men to the Sultan’s assistance under 
Baniko of Taraz [see pages 47410481 for our author’s account of it]; and 
before the gate of Andkhud [Indakhud] the Khita-is fought an engagement 
with the Ghuris. and ovcithicw them. On this occasion, Sultan ’Usman of 
Samrkand, the last of the AfrasiyabTs, was present, as a vassal, with the Kh ita-f 
army : he had not, at that time, withdrawn his allegiance fiom the Gur Khan. 

Now it was that Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, being successful in 
all his affairs, considered it time to throw off the yoke of the Gur Khan, to 
pay tribute to whom, as an infidel, he considered a blot upon his sovereignty, 
more especially since the insolence of the Kara-Khita-is had reached such a 
pitch, that their envoy, who is styled Tonsil! or Tuiishi — and, by some, 
Tu§hl — probably TaishI, was his title [See also page 732, and note at 
page 866], presumed to seat himself upon the throne along with the Sultan. lie 
accoidingly withheld the tubule for two or three years, and manifested great 
tardiness 111 paying it. At length, the Gur Kh an despatched, as his envoy, 
his Wazir, Muhammad-i-Tae Kfb — in some places written Nae — ^U], and 
others, to demand payment, including all arrears. 

When the Kara-Khita-i envoy leached Khwarazm [the site of this famous 
capital has for centuries been known as Urganj-i-Kubri — jK — at which 
place the Russians have erected a fortress to protect their “trade routes.” 
KhiwaV, anglicized Khiva , as it appears in Col. Walker’s last map is not 
Khwarazm. What appears there as “ Kuma Urganj,” correctly, Kuhnah — 
old, ancient — Urganj, is the place], the Sultan had made his preparations 
for an expedition into Khifchak [our author, at page 254, says the Sultan’s 
mother was the daughter of Kadr Khan of Khifchak — other authors style her 
tribe Uranian — but he does not refer, in the least, to this expedition ; and, 
at' page 260, calls the Gur Khan, by mistake evidently, Kulij Khan — unless 
Kullj was another of Ins titles, or an eiror for K omari — Khitac, whose 
general was Baniko of laraz], and was unwilling, at the same time, to disobey 
his late father’s last request, and, moreover, did not wish to give the K ar a* 
Khita-fs a pretext or an opportunity for molesting Ins dominions during his 
absence m Khifchak. while he felt it a disgrace even to acknowledge his liability 
to pay this tribute. On this account he did not open his lips on the subject, 
but left the affair m the hands of lus mother — the celebrated Turban Khatun, 
whose subsequent misfoi tunes aie so pitiable — and set out on his expedition 
into Khifchafc. the particulars respecting which expedition are not related by 
any authoi with whom I am acquainted. 
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attained martyrdom.’ The last of their armies which 


9 Our author has not given any details respecting these events in his account 
of the Ghiiris. nor has he referred to any but the last person here mentioned. 


Turkan Khatun directed that the envoys should be received with befitting 
honour ; and the annual tribute due was made over to them. A number of 
distinguished persons of the capital were likewise despatched, along with 
Mahmiid-i-Tae, to the presence of the Gur Sian, to apologize for the delay 
which had occurred, and they were charged with expressions of homage and 
fealty as hei etofore. M aJimud-i-Tae, however, * * had witnessed the lofty bearing 
and stubbornness of Sultan Muhammad, knew his humour, and fathomed his 
thoughts, that he considered himself, m power and magnificence — he was 
master of some of the richest parts of Western Asia, west of the Amuiah — the 
superior of the Gur Sian, and that he considered it beneath him to show 
humility or flattery to any human being, being satisfied, in his own mind, that 
the Maliks of the world were his vassals, and that, m fact, fortune itself was 
his servant.” Mahmud-i-Tae represented these circumstances to the Gur 
Khan, and assured him that, after this time, the Sultan would certainly never 
pay hnn tribute again, and, consequently, the Sultan’s emissaries were not 
treated with the usual respect or consideration. 

Sultan Muhammad, having returned to the capital of his dominions, success- 
ful from his Khifghak expedition, began to make preparations for his cam- 
paign for liberating Mawara-un-Nahr from the yoke of the Kaia-Khita-is. 
lie had been constantly receiving communications in secret, with piomises of 
support, from Bukhara particularly, as far back as 600 H., and from Sultan 
’Usman of Samr^and, and other rulers of Mawara-un-Nahr to whom the pro- 
tracted yoke of the Gur Khans was affliction, and who groaned under the 
exactions, the rapacity, and the injustice, of the Gur Khan’s representatives, 
who had begun to act contrary to previous usages. The Sultan, accordingly, 
marched an army to Bukhara then held by an upstart, named Sanjar Malik, 
and sent messages inviting the lulers above referred to to join him in his 
proposed enterpnse. They were well satisfied to accept the Sultan’s offers ; 
and, under the determination of commencing hostilities against the Gur Kh an, 
m the following year, he returned fiom Bukhara. This was m 606 H. 

Kojlak-also called Koshlak by some writers, and “ Kashli, otherwise 
Koshluk ” by Yafa’i, and Kashlu Khan-i-Sunkar r the Tatar, by our author— 
son of the sovereign of the Naemans, after the death of his father, and 
dispersion of his tribes, had, some time before, sought shelter with the Gur 
Khan from the power of the Chingiz Khan. He had entertained rebellious 
ideas towards his protector, previous to Sultan ’Usman’s becoming a partizan 
of Suljan Muhammad, and now that some of the Gur Khan’s own nobles 
likewise, in the eastern parts of his territory, had rebelled against his authority 
[occasioned, no doubt, by the Chingiz Khan’s proceedings], and, on the 
Chingiz Khan’s [first] expedition against Khita [not against the dominions 
of the Kara-IQliJa-is], Kojlak pretended to the Gur Khan that, if permitted 
to do so, he would go and collect his wandering Naemans, from whom he had 
been so long separated, and who had been too long dispersed like sheep 
without a shepherd, and would bnng them to his assistance, that he had many 
of his tribes at and around 1 -mil, at Bish-Baligh, and m the limits of Kaiallk 
or Kaiaifgh who wanted a leader, and that, since the Chingiz Khan was then 
occupied m the country of Khija, he could carry out his plans with facility. 
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crossed the Jibuti and passed over towards Khurasan was 


The Gut Khan took the bait, conferred great honours upon him, and gave 
him the title of Khan — Kojlak Sian. 

Kojlak having departed, the Gur Khan, when too late, repented of having 
let him go, and sent out commands to have him recalled, but without effect. 
Kojlak assembled around him all the scattered Naeman tribe, and his fame 
became noised abroad : all, who were in any way connected with him in the 
Gur Khan’s forces, also joined him, and he found himself at the head of a 
large army. On reaching I-xml, and KaialfV, be was joined by Tufc-Tughan, 
more respecting whom will be found farther on, the Amii or Chief of the 
Makrit Mughals of the Kaiat division [see note 4 , page 268], who had fled on 
hearing of the power of the Chingiz Khan ; and, in concert, they began to 
plunder and devastate the country ; and the Tumats, another Mughal tribe, 
dwelling near the frontier of Khita [on the S.E.], also joined m the outbreak. 
The Chingiz Khan had to despatch troops against them, the details respecting 
which, not being connected with the fate of the Gur Khan, I reserve for 
their proper place farther on. 

Kojlak, having now become sufficiently powerful, showed open hostility to 
his benefactor, the Gur Khan, .having previously instigated Sultan Muhammad 
to attack his dominions on the side of the Sihun or river of Fanakat Among 
others, to whom the Gur Khan had despatched messengers with instructions 
for Kojlak’s arrest, was Sultan ’Usman of SamrVand. He had asked the 
Gur Khan to bestow upon him a daughter in marriage, and had been refused ; 
and this had completely alienated ’Usman from his cause. He took no notice 
of the message, and forthwith entered into communication with Sultan Mu- 
hammad, acknowledged his suzerainty, read the Khutbah for him, and began 
to coin the money m his name. 

The Gur Khan, on becoming aware of this state of affairs, despatched a 
force of 30,000 men against ’Usman, and again reduced Samr^and, but did 
not deem it advisable to injure ’Usman further, as he looked upon Samr^and 
as the treasury of his empire, and, as Kojlak was acquiring great power, and 
making head in the other direction [1. e. in the E. and S E ], and molesting 
his territories, the army was withdiawn from Samr^and, and sent against 
Kojlak, who made an attempt to capture Bilasa-ghun ; but he did not succeed, 
and, subsequently, was overthrown, details respecting which will be found 
farther on 

There is considerable discrepancy with regard to these last events in con- 
nexion with the Kara- Kh ita-is and the Kh warazmi Sultan, since it is stated 
by several authors, as already given m the notes on that dynasty, that the 
Gur Khan’s troops appeared before Sami hand, and assaulted it several times 
without success, and were finally recalled to operate against Kojlak This, 
however, seems to refer to the defeat of the force sent by the Gur Khan 
against Sami^and a second time, after the victoiy over Baniko, narrated 
farther on, while the former happened before the Gur Khan’s defeat by the 
Khwarazmi s. as soon as he heard of ’Usman’s disaffection, as the Tariikh-i- 
Jahan-gir confirms. 

Immediately on the withdrawal of the Gur Khan’s army to attack Kojlak, 
Sultan Muhammad, who had been waiting his oppoitumty, now marched to 
Samrfcand with an army. ’Ugman came forth to meet him, ceded his 
territory to him, and Turtiah, a relative of the Sultan’s mother, was located 
there, as the Sultan’s lieutenant. The Sultan and his troops, accompanied by 
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that which fought an engagement with the Sultan-i-Ghazi 


Sultan ’Usman, and his available forces, probably, commenced his march to 
invade the Gur Khan’s dominions. Having crossed the Si bun at Fanakat, 
which is also called the Jibun— i. e. great river — of Fanakat, by a bridge of 
boats, the Khwarazm! army advanced until it reached the §a bra— plain or 
steppe — of Flash, in the territory of Taraz, which is also called Talas and 
Talagh, situated beyond the frontier of Shash [now Tash^and], on the side 
neaiest to Turkistan. 

In Col. Walker’s map this place is called “Turkistan (Hazret),” and 
this gives me a clue to the probable reason how it obtained this name; Near 
it is the tomb of the Khwajah, Abmad, a Musalman saint of Turkistan, and, 
as the word Hazrat is applied to saints as well as to capitals, such as “ 3 Ja?rat- 
i-Dihli,” or “Ha?rat Husain ” — this place which sprung up near it, as Taraz 
declined, became known as the Mazar-i-Ha?rat-i-Turkistan — the Tomb of the 
Saint of Turkistan, but Mazar, having been, by some means, dropped, Hazj-at-i- 
Turkistan, Europeanized into “Tuikistan (Hazret),” has been the result. 
Taraz, in its day, was a large place, but was ruined, like many others, by the 
tJzbak inroads centuries since, as already stated. 

Having reached the plain of Flash — also written I-lami§h — Baniko, who 
held that territory as his appanage, and was the leader of the Gur Khan’s 
troops, and who was then at Taraz awaiting them, issued forth to encounter 
the Khwarazmis ; and, on the 22nd — some say the 7th — of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 
607 H. [12th of Sept. A.D. 1210], a battle was fought in which the Kaia- 
Khita-is were completely overthrown, and Baniko wounded and taken prisoner. 

For the remainder of the events which followed see my notes to the 
Khwarazm! dynasty, page 262, note \ note 4 , page goo, on the Afrasiyab! 
Maliks, and other details faithcr on. 

Surgeon-Major Bellew, who turns the Gur Sian into “Gorkhan,” after 
previously stating that “ a Khan or Ruler of Afrasiyab descent ” applied to 
“ Gorklian of the Kara Khitdy,” immediately after turns “Goikhan ” into an 
“ Uighilrf and his army into “ Uighurs ” as well; and makes Khwahnzm 
[wlieie does the h come from in Khwarazm ?] Shah “defeat the Uighiir 
army,” and capture “ Atiar,” 111 620 H., four years after the Chingiz Khan 
captured Bukhara, and more than thirteen years after the defeat of Baniko of 
Taiaz and the army of Kara Khita-is, which took place in the third month of 
607 H. 

“ Gorkhan” is then “deposed by the Shiincdr Tartdr [I wonder what sort 
of animal a “Shiincdr Taitar is] Koshluk,” who “destroys the Uighur 
empire” A little fuither on [p. 133] we have the same “Koshluk” — though 
probably unknown to the Doctor — made “ chief of the Ndyman tribe of Chris- 
tians ” who “ zuas a Bud hist ” / Then we are told that “ Gorkhan, nowninety- 
two years of age, at once took the field, recovered Atrar,” &c., and then that 
“Koshluk” — the “ Budlust Christian Nayman,” and “Shuncar Tartdr” — 
“ captured Gorkhan, whom he consigned to an honourable captivity, in which 
he died two years later aged nmety-five ” I 

For an account of these events see page 260. 

The Doctor, besides making “Uighurs” of them, has skilfully turned all 
the Gur Kh ans into one “ Gorkhan,” and the period, during which the Kara 
Khita-i dynasty continued, into the years of the life of his one “venerable 
Gorkhan, 95 years old ” ! 
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Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Sam ; and, when the 

A few lines further on the real i-ghur sovereign, and successor of a long 
line of rulers, is turned into “another Budhist chief, Aydy Cut, Tartar,” who 
“ had risen to power at Balasaghun ” ! 

To the “ History of Kashghar ” above referred to, is appended a note, signed 
by Sir T. D. Forsyth, K.C.S.I., C.B., which states that “no one has gone 
into the History of Eastern Turhistan from the earliest times with such deep 
and careful research as Ur. Bellew. He has spent many months in reading 
voluminous Persian and Turki manuscripts, &c., &c.” 

The History in question only came under my notice since this account was 
written, or I should have referred to many othci errors. I merely do so now 
to correct a few of them, for history unless coriect is worse tha,n useless — 
nothing can be more pernicious, because it misleads. 

I may also add that the Rau?at-us-§afa, which the writer refers to in his 
list of authorities, is quite correct m its statements, and agrees with other 
writers. 

Before closing these remaiks, I must say a few words on “the powerful 
dynasty of Kara Khitae,” which is said to have “ revived on a small scale 
when destroyed by Gtngis Khan [T always imagined that Kojlak and Sultan 
Muhammad destroyed it before the Chingiz Khan’s advance westward, at 
least the Oriental writers say so, the “great Raschid” included],” and which 
Visdelu is said to have made such an incredibly ridiculous statement about 
[See Mr. H. H. Howorth’s article in the J. P. As. Soc ., before referred to], 
that the “ Kara Khitae should have traversed Khurasan and the waste f of Cen- 
tral Persia, and found their way into Kerman without a hint from the Persian 
historians. Nor can we conjecture a reason for such a march , nor why he [the 
Gur Shan is referred to] should have returned again into Turkistan if it had 
been made ” ! Here again is confusion worse confounded. 

One of the Persian authors whose work, from a foreign translation, Mr. 
Howorth so often quotes, but whose name I will not at present mention, at the 
close of his account of this dynasty, adds : “The Gur Khan, having been 
seized by Kojlak, m one or two years died ; and, since the period of decay m the 
affairs, and the regression of the fortunes of that dynasty came about, that person, 
who was the captive of a prison [evidently refernng to the brother of the third 
Gur £han], became the Amir and Khan of that tribe or people, and the Gur 
Kha n of the grave of the house, home, and possessions of that race [a play 
upon the words gur, also written gor, a grave, and khan wa man , house, 
home, &c.], and his tribe became scattered and dispersed.” 

About the time m question, and subsequently, several persons of the race 
found their -way into India, and some of the great nobles, mentioned m the 
preceding Section of this translation, were Kaia-Khita-Is. In the reign of 
Uktae also, Jai-Timur of the Kara-Khita-i tribe or people held the govern- 
ment of Khwarazm. and, subsequently, Mazandaran was added to his 
government. 

The Kgra- Khi ta-fs therefore were not so utterly destroyed, but 1 ‘ the older 
and younger dynasty,” as they are fancifully styled by Mr. I Io worth, had no 
connexion whatever. BuraV the Hajib, a native of the Kara-Khitae territory, 
and a relative of the leader of the Gur Khan’s troops, taken prisoner in the 
great battle in which they were overthrown by the Kh warazm! Sultan, had 
became a convert to the Musalman faith, entered the service of the Suljan, 
and rose to the rank and office of a chamberlain. 
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period of the sovereignty of that Sultan-i-Ghazi elapsed* 
and Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, acquired sway 
over the territories of Turkistan, Baniko of Taraz fought a 
battle with him, was defeated, and taken prisoner, and, at 
the hand of Sultan Muhammad, embraced the Muham- 
madan faith . 1 

Trustworthy persons have related in this manner, that 
Baniko of Taraz came out victorious in forty-five battles 
over sovereigns of his own time, and no one [ever] defeated 
him [before]. On the third occasion , 2 Sultan Muhammad, 
Khwarazm Shah, made a dash upon the equipage of the 
Khita-is. and captured the whole of it ; and Kashlu Khan- 


Fanakatf and Alft say that Burafc and his brother, Husam-ud-Din, Hamid- 
l-Biir, came into Khwarazm. with otheis, on the part of the Gur Khan, in the 
reign of Sulpn Takigh, to collect the tnbute, and were treated so well, 
and liked their reception so much, that they remained there, and became 
Musalmans, and rose in the Sultan’s service. 

Some ten years afterwards, when the Khwarazm! empire had been over- 
turned by the irruption of the Mughals, and Sultan Jalal-ud-DIn was fighting 
against them, his brother, Ghivas-ud-Dm. A\ Sultan, was in Kirman, the 
subordinate sovereignty of which his father had conferred upon him, BuraV, 
the chamberlain, joined him with some Rara-Khita-is. his own private fol- 
lowers, and some of the late Sultan’s dispersed soldiery. After Qhiyas-ud-Dm, 
Afc Sultan, had been defeated m an attempt upon Fais in 620-621 H., Burafc, 
aggrieved on some account, left him, and set out for Hindustan, accompanied 
by some other Khwarazm! leaders, to seek service with Sultan I-yal-timigh, 
by way of Kick and Mukran. On the way he was attacked near Jfraft by the 
governor of Gawaghir, on the part of Ghivas-ud-Dln. A If Sultan, near the 
eastern frontier of Kirman, but chanced to defeat his assailant, through a party 
of Turks having deserted the latter during the fight. Burafc now resolved to 
take advantage of the disti acted state of the empire, and set up for himself ; 
and succeeded, by treachery and fraud, in gaming possession of Kirman. At 
length, 111 ordei to secure his own safety from the Mughals, he sent the head 
of his master and benefactor’s son to Uktae, son of the Chingiz Khan, who con- 
firmed him in the government of Kirman, subject, of course, to the Mughals. 
Burafc held it eleven years, and it passed to his descendants. Farther details 
will be found at page 283, and note 9 , and page 295. 

Burafc was in no way related to the Gur Khans, and was a mere successful 
adventurer. How therefore can his rule over Kirman be possibly construed into 
a “ revival of the Kara Khitae dynasty on a small scale,” without noticing the 
rest of the above grotesque statement as to the Gur Khan’s travels ? 

It may just as well be asserted that the dynasty of the Kara-Khita-f “ revived 
on a small scale ” in Khwarazm, at Dihli, or at Mausil, for the Ata-Bak of 
Maugil was a Turk of Kara-Khitae. as well as Jai-Timur, and Suljtan I-yal- 
timish- 

1 See note 8 , page 261. 

8 See note 1 to page 262, para. 8, page 264. 
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i-Sankur, the Tattar, fought a battle with the Gur Khan, took 
him prisoner, and the dominion of the Khita-is came to a 
termination, and passed away. 


ACCOUNT OF THE OUTBREAK OF THE CHINGIZ KHAN 
THE MUGHAL-ON WHOM BE GOD’S CUkSE ! 

[The author begins here by mentioning the sayings of 
the Prophet, Muhammad, with respect to the portents 
betokening the end of the world, that they would be 
observed about the year 610 H. ; but, as the world has not 
yet terminated, I need merely refer to them with respect to 
the Ghuri Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Baha- 
ud-Din, Sam, whose assassination is considered by the 
author to be the first of those signs.] 

The martyrdom of the Sultan-i-Ghazi, Mu’izz-ud-Din, 
Muhammad-i-Sam — may he rest in peace! — happened in 
the year 602 H. ; and he was the monarch who became the 
last of the just Sultans, and the last of the conquering 
Badshahs. His sovereignty was a barrier against the 
troubles of the end of the world, and the appearance of the 
portents of the judgment-day. According to the indica- 
tion of these sayings [of the Prophet, Muhammad], in the 
same year in which that victorious Badshah was martyred, 
the gates of sedition, war, and tumult, were opened, and, in 
this same year, the Chingiz Khan, the Mughal, rose up in 
the kingdoms of Chin and Tamghaj , 3 and commenced to 
rebel ; and in all books it is written that the first signs of 
the end of time are the outbreak of the Turks. 

A number of trustworthy persons, on whose statements 
reliance may be placed, have related on this wise, that the 
name of the father of this Chingiz Khan, the accursed, 
was the Tattar, Tamur-chi, and that he was the Mihtar 
[Chief] of the Mughal tribes, and ruler over his People . 4 

3 Tamghaj is the name of a territory of Turkistan, according to the old geo- 
graphers, and Tamghaj Khan is the title or name of one of the Afrasiyabl 
Maliks [see No. XXI.], but Tamghaj Khan is the name generally applied to 
the “ Badshahs of Tibbat and Yu ghm a.” and Tamghaj and Yughma are said 
to have been the names of cities giving names to countries also. Yughma-oul 
is also said to be the name of a city or town of Turkistan, the same as the last- 
named place in all probability. 

* Tamur, with short a and short u } in Turk!, signifies iron, and it is some* 
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On one occasion, whilst following the chase, a bird, the 
name of which is Tugkrul \ fell into his hands, and his sur- 
name [thereby] became Tughrul-Tigin. 6 No one, at any 
time previous, has shown that that bird has fallen into the 
hands of a sovereign ; and they held him in veneration, in 
consequence. 

Among the tribes of Mughal was another Turk 8 of im- 
portance, a ruler and leader, and greatly venerated ; and 
the whole of the tribes of Mughals were under the rule of 
these two persons. They, and all that people were subject 
to the family of the Altun Khan of Tamghaj, and paid 
tribute to that dynasty ; but among them [the Mughals] 
depravity, robbery, and adultery, greatly prevailed ; and, 
both in their words and deeds, save lying, iniquity, rob- 
bery, and adultery, naught went on. All the tracts of 
[inhabited by ?] the Turk tribes, at the hand of their iniquity 
and sedition, were reduced to misery ; and, for these rea- 
sons and acts, they [the Mughals] were wont to be treated 

times written with t for the first, and long u for the last, vowel ; chi is the 
abbreviation of chjz, and, when it occurs at the end of Turkish words, signifies 
a maker or agent, as top-chi , an artilleiy-man, bash mak-chl , a shoe-maker, &c. 

Our author has fallen into some confusion here, however [or the text, which 
is alike in all the copies collated, is defective], and has evidently mistaken the 
Tattar chief named Timur-chi, after whom Yassuka named his son to com- 
memorate his victory over him, for Yassuka himself. Here Tamur-chi means 
iron-like, not that he was “a black-smith.” 

6 This is the Awang Khan of after years. Tughrul, with short u in the last 
syllable, is described as a bird used in field sports, one of the falcon tribe, a 
jerfalcon piobably, and the above title is equivalent to the Ilero [taker] of the 
Tughrul. Another name applied to men is written Tughril. 

6 Writeis on “ Mongols ” may be astonished to find our author saying that 
theie was among the Mughals another Turk, &c. He is literally correct, and 
means a Turk of the Mughal I-mak. This chief is called Baisu farther on. 

Our author, like all other Oriental authors, very properly calls the Mughals 
and Tattars by the common name of Turks, according to their descent as 
already recorded. 

It may be well to remember here, that our author is one of the two first 
Musalman writers who wrote about the outbreak of the Mughals and the Chin- 
giz Khan at the time it occurred, and completed his history just after Hulaku, 
his grandson, had captured Baghdad and entered Asia Minor. Jle had con- 
siderable advantages over lbn-Athir m many ways, lie was nearei the scenes 
he narrates ; knew many persons who were personally acquainted with the 
Chingiz Khan and his sons, and actors in the events he records ; knew per- 
sonally, and dwelt among, several Turk, Tattar, and Khita-i nobles at Dihlf, 
and in Ghaznfn and Ghur. who knew how they spelt their own names and others 
of their people, and the names of cities and countries ; and had no cause what- 
ever to praise or make out Mughals to be gi cater than they were. 
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with great contempt by the Court of the Altun Khan, and 
much money and a great number of horses used to be 
demanded of them [as tribute]. 

When the father of the Chingiz Khan went to hell, and 
the chieftainship devolved on the Chingiz Khan, he began 
to act contumaciously and disobediently, and broke out 
into rebellion. An army from the forces of the Altun 
Khan was nominated to lay waste and exterminate the 
Mughal tribes ; and the greater number of them were put 
to the sword, in such wise, that but a few of them 
remained. 

The remnant of them that escaped the sword gathered 
together and left their own territory, and proceeded towards 
the north of Turkistan, and sought shelter in a situation so 
strong that, from any direction, it had no road leading into 
it with the exception of a single Pass. The whole of that 
tract was girt about with massive mountains, and that place 
and pasture-land they call Kalur-an . 7 They also say that 
in the midst of those pastures there is a spring of consider- 
able size, the name of which is Balik-Chak ; 8 and, in these 
pastures, they took up their abode, and dwelt there for a 
long period . 9 

In the course of time, their offspring and progeny multi- 
plied greatly : and among that body a great number of 
men reached manhood. They all assembled and took 
counsel together, saying : “ What was the cause of our 
downfall and of our being plundered and ravaged, and from 
whence arose our being made captive and being slain ? ” 
All made admission [saying]: “ These calamities and misfor- 
tunes have arisen through our great misconduct ; and it is 
necessary that we abstain from thus acting, in order that 
Almighty God may grant us assistance, and that we may 
take our revenge upon the forces of the Altun Khan . 1 

7 Also, in two of the oldest copies, Kalur-an. 

V jA? — In a few copies written Jafc, but it is only the fault of the copyists 
in writing g. for g A few copies, including the Printed Text, have — Abalifc 
but the 1 appears redundant. In the Turk! language Chafc is said to mean 
rapid, fast, violent, sharp, &c., and Ballk or Baligh and Balafc mean a spring. 

9 The flight of J^aian and Naguz into Irganah Kun, is here, evidently meant. 

1 It will be easily perceived, from my account of the descent of the Turks and 
the i-tnaks of Tattar and Mughal, that our author has lost himself here, and 
mixes up the overthrow and destruction of the Mughal l-tnak by the Tattars 

3 o 
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Certainly, to carry out this intention, a firm ruler is neces- 


and I-gkur Turks, and the escape of the two fugitives into the fastnesses of 
Irganah-Kun, with the affairs of the Chingiz Khan at the time when he 
assumed sovereignty, and the title just mentioned was assigned to him. I will 
therefore now give a brief account of Tamur-clii from the death of his father 
up to this period, m order to make our author’s account intelligible. 

I brought my account of the Mughal T-niak to a close with the death of the 
Bahadur Yassuka, in 562 H. [a.d. 1166-67], who usuallyresided at a place 
styled Dilun-Yildufc, at which period the different tribes composing the 
hmaks of Tattar and Mughal were ruled by no less a number than seventy-one 
different chiefs, independent of each other. Every two or three families had 
separate localities, and feuds and conflicts went on continually among them. 

Tamur-ghi, or Tamur-chin — the n being nasal — was thirteen years old at 
the time of his father’s death, having been bom on the 20th of Zl-^Ca’dah, 
549 H. [27th January, old style, A.D. 1154], about which some recent writers 
appear to be in great doubt [neither the Persian “ Raschid ” nor any other of the 
“ Persians” says he was born in 1155] and uncertainty ; and his brothers were 
still younger. About the same time, the hereditary lieutenant or deputy, 
Sughu-Jijan, whose care and counsel would have been so useful to young 
Tamur-ghi, also, died, and Sughu-Jijan’s son, the Nu-yan, Karacliar — the 
great ancestor of Amir Timur — was young and inexperienced. This is the 
“tutor” appointed for him according to Des Grngnes ! 

Of the 40,000 families of the Nairun sept of the Mughals over whom his 
father ruled, and his own kinsmen and dependents, numbers now began to 
desert him and go over to the Tanjiuts, until not more than a third remained 
under his chieftainship. 

He endured many hardships and dangers until he reached the age of thirty, 
when fortune began again to smile upon him for a time, when, in 579 H. 
[a.d. 1183], the Nairuns began to return to their allegiance, and Tamur-ghi 
succeeded m bringing some other Mughal tribes under his sway. In 584 H. 
[a.D. 1187-88] he became a captive in the hands of Turkutae or Turghutae 
IKartltuk, the Badghah as he is styled, [great grandson of Hamanka, see note, 
page 895] of the Tanjiut Mughals, who was descended, in the fifth degree, 
from JJIaidu Khan, the fourth chief of the Bu-zanjar dynasty, which see, and 
to whom the other Nairuns attached themselves when they deserted Tamur- 
dA and against a confederacy headed by whom the latter was struggling. 

It was not customary in those days among the tribes of Turkish descent to 
put captives at once to death, and so Tamur-chi had a do-skakhak [a sort of 
portable pillory, described as a block of wood with two horns, hence the term. 
It may, in those days, have been formed out of two pieces of crooked wood, 
but what was used in after-years, and continues to be used still, consists of two 
flat boards with a hollow for the neck, a drawing of which may be seen m 
Astley’s and other Collections] fastened round his neck, and thus was he 
detained in captivity. The Fanakati, Abu-Suliman-i-Da’ud, who finished his 
History, and dedicated it to the ninth of the Mughal sovereigns of Iran [what 
would he have said had he been styled a “ Mongol ” ?], 287 years before the 
“ saga -loving ” writer who has been much quoted lately, Ssanang Setzen, was 
bom, gives the following particulars of Tamur-gki’s escape, which several 
other historians also relate. 

Finding an opportunity, Tamur-oh! made his escape from the Tanjiuts, 
taking his dO’Shdkhak along with him, and concealed himself in a lake in the 
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$ar y, and a severe Amir is required, to restrain the trans- 
neighbourhood of their camp, in such wise, that, of his person, nothing save 
his nose could be seen. A party of Tanjiiits was sent in search of him, and 
among them there chanced to be a Suldus [also written Sulduz], named Sur- 
ghan or Surghan Shirah. the tents of whose family happened to be pitched 
near that part, when, suddenly, his eye fell upon the fugitive’s nose. He 
made a sign to him secretly — but how Tamur-ehi managed to see, and notice 
this sign, with his head under water, the chronicler sayeth not— that he should 
conceal his head still more — but this must have been as difficult to do as to 
see, considering that only his nose was out of the water. He then said to the 
party, “Do you make search in some other directions : I will take care of 
this part myself,” and thus he managed to disperse them. As soon as night 
set in, Surghan Shirah took Tamur-chf out of the water, removed the do- 
shdkhah from round his neck, and brought him to his tent, and concealed him 
in a cart, under a load of pashm — the fine wool or hair with which goats and 
several other animals are provided by nature in the cold regions of Central 
Asia j but, as the party had discovered some trace of Tamur-ehi thereabout, 
and as Surghan ShTrah’s dwelling was near by, they began to suspect that Tamur- 
ch f must be hidden somewhere by him. They accordingly made search, and 
even tried the load of pasfim by piercing it with spits in various directions, 
and wounded him slightly in several places, but did not discover him. After 
they had departed, disappointed m their search, Surghan Shirah mounted 
Tamur-ehi on his own bay mare with a black mane, supplied him with a little 
flesh, a roastmg-spit, a bow and arrows, and everything required for a journey, 
but some say he did not give him any tmder-box or means of obtaining fire. 
The mother of Tamur-chi, and his wives, had given him up for dead, when he 
arrived in his yurat on the bay mare with the black mane, from which time the 
Mughals held such an animal m great veneration. His son, Tull, was a child 
at the time, and, for some days before, had been continually saying that his 
father was coming mounted on a certain coloured mare. This event happened 
in 587 H. [a.d. 1191]. The descendants of this Surghan Shirah subsequently 
rose to high rank in the service of the Chingiz Sian and his sons, and, from 
him, the famous Amir Qhaupan was descended. 

Tamur-chi had fought with the Juri-ats, also styled Jajar-ats, a sept of the 
Nairuns, the tribe of Jamu^ah, the Sajan, or the double-tongued [Abu-l-Ghazi, 
Bahadur, styles him Jajan and Jachan, which, he says, signifies possessed of 
sagacity], and other Mughal tribes— the Tanjiuts, Kunghur-ats or ^ungfcur- 
ats, as it is also written, Jalairs, and Durmans [“ Durbens ” and “ D urbans ” 
are out of the question] ; and the Big!, Sujf, and the tnbe of Barlas, of the 
progeny of Iridam-£hi, were m alliance with his enemies, but Karaehar, 
head of the Barlas, remained faithful to him. 

In the year 589 H. [a. P. 1193], when m the fortieth year of his age, finding 
his enemies had entered into a confederacy to annihilate him, and that they 
were too numerous and too powerful to cope with, Tamur-ehi determined on 
taking refuge with the Awang Khan. Tughrul-Tigin, and throwing himself on 
his protection, considering the friendship which had previously existed between 
his father, Yassuka, and that sovereign ; and IjCaraghar accompanied him. 

This is contrary to the statement contained in a recent work on the “Mon- 
gols Proper” the authority for which appears to be Wolff or Erdmann, and, 
considering what follows, on undoubted authority, must be diametrically 
opposed to the fact. 


3 0 2 
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gressors, and the violence of the seditious, to retaliate on 

The Awang Khan was the ruler of the Karayat tribes, a sept of the 
Duralgin Mughals. and one of the most considerable of the Turkish 
nation, and he was a monarch [Bad shah] of great dignity and magnificence, 
and was in alliance with the Altan Khan, the sovereign of Khifae. It was this 
personage who, before he was styled by the title of “ the Awang Khan/’ bore 
the name of Tughrul-Tigin. from his having captured one of those rare birds 
called a Tughrul. Tamur-chi was well received by the Karayat ruler, and 
his affairs began to prosper. The Khan was wont to consult him on the 
affairs of his state ; and, at length, Tamur-chl rose so high in the monarch’s 
esteem, that he styled him son, and assigned him a position of great dignity. 

Surgeon-Major Bellew, in his Kashghar Mission History, previously referred 
to, quoting some other writer, informs us that “This Aong Khan or Unc 
Cham [!], the Chief of the Karait of Kardkoram, is the Tuli [!] of the Chinese 
writers, and the Toghrul of the Persian. He got the title Unc [uncle perhaps], 
or Aong, or Wdng, as it appears in different authors [!], and which is equivalent 
to Khan = ‘‘Chief,” “Lord,” from Kin [!], the sovereign of North China.” 
This is History truly ! 

For a period of eight years Tamur-chi remained with the Awang Khan, 
during which time he did good service for him, and gained him several vic- 
tories. Among these was his victory over Irkah Kara, or Irkah Kara [also 
called Ukah-Kara], the brother of the Awang Khan, who was in rebellion, 
and resisted his brothel’s authority, and Yorkln [it is written by Abu-l-Ghazi. 
Bahadur, Portakin, Bortakin, and Bortikin], and the Bigf, Tu^ta, the 
Peghwa, or leader of the Makrit tribe [also wntten Markit, but the first 
appears to be preferred] of the Kaiat sept, descended from Kaian ; but some 
call them Nairuns. After these events, the tribes of Tanjiut, Saljiut, Kun- 
ghur-at. Durman, Jajar-at, Jalair, Ulr-at, also written Iur-at, Yorkin, and 
Katghin. or Kat^in, and Tamur- chi’s former opponents, the Makrits, and 
some of the Tattar umak , entered into a confederacy against the Awang Khan 
and Tamur-chi. They came to a compact, and took oath according to the 
most stringent tenets of their religion, by sacrificing a horse, a bullock, a ram, 
and a dog, to be faithful to each other ; and, among them, there is no other 
engagement more solemn. This was m 596 H. 

On becoming aware of this, the Awang Khan and Tamur-oh! got ready 
their forces $ and,* at a place near the Biyur Nawar — the Lake of Biyur — the 
hostile forces came to an engagement, and the Awang Khan and Tamur-chi 
completely overthrew the confederates, and brought their necks within the 
yoke of subjection. Hafijj Abru states, however, that Tamur-chi fought a 
battle with the Bigi, Tu^ta, the chief of the Makrits, in 593 H., at a place near 
the Karas Muran [1. e. river] before Kalur-an, and near the river Salmgah j 
another, in concert with the Awang Khan, in 594 H., at Tuku Kahrah ; and, 
again, in 596 H., after the Bigf, Tufcta, had escaped from the bonds of the 
Awang Khan, which is the battle near the lake Biyur already mentioned 
above. Several other affairs in 597 and 598 H. are mentioned by the same 
author, which are too long for insertion here, but I may mention that JamuJcah — 
who had been set up as Badghah by several of the tnbes, such as Angfras 
and Kurlas, K un 6h ur -at, Durman, Katghin, Saljiut, and some Tattar 
tribes, with the title of Gur Khan — was overthrown at Sadi -Kurgan in the 
former year, and the Kunghur-ats submitted to his authority. 

After this, Bue-Rufc, brother of the Tayanak Kha n, ruler of the NSeman 
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our enemies, and render the wreaking of vengeance upon 

tribe, in concert with the Badghah of the Makrfts, the Bfgf Tu^ta, being 
hostile to the Awang Sian and Tamur-ehi, assembled a large army against 
them, and the hostile forces having met at a place named £azil-Tash, in 
595 H., but in 598 H. according to the Tarikh-i-Alfi, Bue-Rufc directed a 
Jijan, or Sorcerer, to have recourse to his art, which they term yadah and bae t 
which he effected by means of the sang-i-yadah, the jade or rain-stone, men- 
tioned in the account of the descent of the Turks, which, on being thrown into 
water, forthwith brought on snow, mist, and wind j but these magical acts 
recoiled upon his own army, which was nearly destroyed by the cold. The 
few followers who remained with him were overthrown, a number were slain, 
and the remnant sought safety m flight. A curious anecdote respecting the 
Turks and their magical acts in this respect is related by Amir Isma’il, son of 
Ahmad, the third SamanT monarch, but I have not space for it here. 

After Tamur-ebi had passed eight years in the service of the Awang Khan 
in various offices and duties, and had, through his intercourse and intimacy 
with him, acquired his confidence and esteem, and had been styled son by the 
monarch, the chiefs and kinsmen of the Awang Khan became envious of 
Tamur-chi. and plotted together to bring about his downfall. Jamu^ah, the 
Bashligh of the Jajar-ats, bore him great enmity of old, and he maligned 
Tamur-chi to Sangun, the son of the Awang &han, and convinced him that 
Tamur-du sought to supplant him m his father’s favour, and in the succession 
to his kingdom. GuzTdah, the Habib-us-Siyar, Tarikh-i-Hafi^ Abru, and 
some other works, however, state that the wrath of the Awang Khan was raised 
against him through his asking of him a brother’s daughter m marriage for his son 
Juji, but some say it was on account of Tamur-elu not giving his own daughter, 
Kuchin Bigf, to the Awang Khan’s son, Sangun, that the negotiation broke 
down, and hostility arose. Juji did subsequently marry the damsel, and Tuli 
married another sister, and Tamui-Qhi, their father, married a third. Endea- 
vours were now made to instigate the Awang Sian against Tamur-chi. but 
without effect at first. By repeated importunity on the part of the son, for even 
the dropping water at last wears the rock away, the conspirators succeeded in 
alienating the old ruler's regard for Tamur-chi, and he entered into the design 
to seize him. These events are said to have taken place in 599 H. One of 
the Awang Sian’s chiefs, Jadan, by name, who could keep nothing from his 
wife, was mentioning the design to her, m his khargdh , or felt tent, offly the 
day before it was intended to carry it into execution, when two boys, named 
Batae, or Badae, and Ka&hllk, came into the camp with the milk from the 
flocks, and, by chance, sat down near the tent, and heard the conversation. 
They at once made known his danger to Tamur-chi. He consulted with his 
kinsman, the Nu-yan, Karachar ; and it was determined, as soon as night set 
in, to make for the skirt of the mountain (range) of ^alasbin with their 
followers and dependents, and to leave their tents standing ; and this they did, 
after having first despatched the women and children to a place of safety, called 
Baljunah Bulak* That same night the Awang Khan came to the tents with 
some of his forces, and, seeing the fires lighted as usual, ordered volleys of 
arrows to be poured into them, and then, finding all was silent within, entered 
the tents, but found them empty. He then determined to set out in pursuit of 
Tamur-dif ; but how the Awang Khan knew whither he had fled is not 
stated : the Karayats probably tracked him. The Awang Sian succeeded in 
coming up with him during the next day, when halted for rest, and a picket, 
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the Altun Khan attainable.” As the Chingiz Khan had 


posted for the purpose, gave Tamur-chi timely warning of their drawing near 
the mountain (range) of Mu-awand or Mu-awandur, at a spot called Holanf 
Nu^at, that is, the place where red canes or reeds grow. Nothwithstanding 
the disparity of numbers, being sheltered by the hill skirt, he resolved to make 
a stand ; and at last succeeded in beating off his pursuers. A great number of 
Karayats were slam and disabled, and Sangun — who is styled Shangun by 
some, but the three dots over the — u-— seem over zeal on the part of the 
copyists— was wounded in the face by an arrow discharged at his father, 
whose person he shielded with his own. 

This is the place where Mr. H. H. Howorth, in his “ Mongols Proper” page 
59, on the authority of some foreign translation says ; “ He now collected an 
army and marched against the Keraits. His army was very inferior in numbers, 
but attacked the enemy with ardour,” &c. His “flight from the Awang 
Khan ” is not alluded to m the least, and he must have been exceedingly clever 
to collect an army, but, at page 5 52 of the same book, the story is told from 
another translation in a totally different manner. 

Tamur-chi thought it advisable however to withdraw quietly during the 
night towards the source of the Balijunah — some say, the Lake Baljiunah — Bal- 
junah Nawar — and others, Baljunah Bulak, Bulagh, or Ballk, signifying a spring 
in Turkish, whither the women and children had been previously despatched. 
This lake was salt, and contained but little water, scarcely sufficient for his 
people to drink. If we consider that Kara-Kuram was the chief encampment 
or dwelling-place of the Awang Khan, the retreat of Tamur-chi towards this 
lake of Baljunah, in which there was scarcely enough muddy water to quench 
the thirst of man and beast, and his subsequent movements, are sufficiently clear. 
The people of those parts, of his own Nairun tribes, who had remained faithful, 
and had become dispersed when he took shelter with the Awang Khan, were 
dwelling in the tracts adjacent to Baljunah Bulagh, under his uncle U-tigm, also 
called Utichkin. and, when he reached them, on this occasion, they began to 
gather around him, as well as many others from the Awang Khan’s territory. 
At this time, at the suggestion of the Nu-yan,Karachar, Tamur-chi had a register 
made of the names of all those who had accompanied him m his flight from the 
presence of the Awang Khan, and assigned certain ranks and offices to each of 
them. The two youths, Batae or Badae, and Kashlik, who had warned him 
of his danger, were made Tarkhans. He was not “abandoned by most of his 
troops,” nor did he “fly to the desert of Baldjuna,” as Mr. Howorth states 
(p. 59 )> no* was he “ a hopeless fugitive at Baljuna,” as the same writer states 
in another place (p. 553). 

The meaning of Tarkhan is thus explained : “ The person so called is secure 
and safe from all trouble and annoyance ; in every place in which he serves, what- 
ever booty he may take is his own, and he is not deprived of it ; he can enter the 
place of audience of his sovereign without being summoned, and without first 
asking permission ; and he can commit or be guilty of nine offences —nine is 
a number, as I have already noticed, held m great veneration by the Mughals 
— without being questioned ; and Tamur-chi decreed that, for nine generations, 
the offspring of these Tarkhans should be exempt from all burdens and imposts.” 

In the “ General Description of Kashghar,” contained m the “ Report ” of 
the Yarkand Mission, previously referred to, we are told [p. 100], as to the 
“Ancient punishments before the loth century {Moghul)” that, “ Under the 
Moghuls, a noble was entitled to forgiveness nine times, but for the tenth was 
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imprisoned,” &c., &c. Something respecting the privileges of the Tarkhans 
had apparently been mentioned to the writer, who straightway turned all the 
Mughal nobles into Tarkhans 1 In another place we are informed that “ the 
descendants of these Tarkhans were still met with m Khurasan in the fifteenth 
century ,” which is quite correct. They are also met with m several other 
centuries, and in this nineteenth century in many other parts besides Kh urasan. 

The descendants of the two persons above referred to were the progenitors 
of two tribes, styled respectively Badae Tarkhans, and Kasfrlik Tarkhans. 
The Tarkhans of the Dasht-i-Kibchak and Khwarazm are the descendants of 
Badae, while those of Turkistan are the descendants of Kishlik- Several great 
Amirs arose from these tribes, among whom was the Tarkhan, HajI, who was 
the founder of a city on the Atil, to which he gave his name. It was known 
as HajI Tarkhan, which, in after-years, was styled Hashtar Khan, but which 
European writers have “twisted” into Astrakhan, and not Orientals, as the 
author of the “ Mongols Proper ” imagines. 

In the battle with the Awang Shan, among other booty captured, was the 
khargah of that sovereign, which was of cloth of gold. This Tamur-chi 
bestowed, with other things, upon Badae and £a§hltk, and, in after-times, the 
distinguishing mark of a Tarkhan was a piece of the golden cloth tent of the 
Awang Khan, which they used to wear hanging from their turbans. 

Tamur-ehi now marched from the head of the Baljunah, and pitched his 
tents at a pleasant place on the bank of a river named the Ur or Aor Muran 
f fjn Muran ?], at the foot of a mountain range on the frontier of Kalangae 
Kada, or Kad, which is the boundary of Khitae on that side, and there he 
mustered his followers, and they amounted to 4600 men. Leaving that spot 
after a time, he moved onwards, and reached a place where was a piece of 
water — the river Kalar [j^» — Kailar of our maps]. Abu-l*GhazI, Bahadur, calls 
it tjie Kula Sue or River Kiila — and, there being plenty of grass thereabout, he 
determined to make some stay. On the way thither, with his forces divided 
into two bodies, one with the women and followers, and moving on either 
bank, he fell in with an Amir, Turk-Ill, byname, who had a considerable 
following, and, on inquiry being made of him as to who he was, and his 
intentions and objects, he turned out to be a Angiras, a Kunghur-at Mughal, 
with a considerable body of that tribe, and he agreed to submit to Tamur-chi, 
and was treated with great distinction. Whilst encamped at this spot, Tamur- 
ch l was joined by other smaller bodies of his other tribes, until, at length, his 
force grew formidable. Having marched from thence, Tamur-chi despatched 
from the banks of the river Kurban [^ 1 $, y— some say from the Kala Nawar. Abu- 1 - 
Ghazf says the Kolgha Nawar] an emissary named Ur^ae, or U rakae Chun, the 
Bahadur, to the Awang Khan’s presence soliciting an accommodation, and seve- 
ral times emissaries passed to and fro between them, but terms of peace did not 
result therefrom ; and his brother, Juji Kasar, who had been taken pnsoner, 
and carried away with his family to the Awang Khan’s presence, now joined 
him, having made his escape. On the last occasion, Tamur-ehi despatched an 
agent of his own along with the Awang Khan’s envoy, to throw him off his guard, 
apparently, since he followed himself with all his forces, made raids upon that 
monarch's territory, reduced flourishing spots to desolation, slew great numbers 
of his people, and made others captive. After some time, wherein the Awang 
Khan’s people had suffered such misery, a battle ensued between Tamur-chi and 
his forces, and the Karayats — who were vastly superior in numbers — towards 
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the close of which Karachar encountered the Awang Khan, struck his horse 
with an arrow, and brought it head foremost to the ground. The Awang Khan 
then succeeded in mounting another horse, and took to flight along with his son, 
Sangun, leaving his wives and daughters captives in the hands of the victor ; 
and such of the Karayat tribe as saved their lives did so by submitting to 
Tamur-eiri’s yoke. The Awang Khan had fled towards the territory of the 
Naeman tribe to seek shelter with their ruler, Tubuku or Taibuku, the Taya- 
nak Kh^n, but, when he reached the Tayanak Khan’s country, some of the 
latter’s chiefs, without communicating with their sovereign, and on account of 
an old feud, put the Awang Khan to death. Sangun however managed to 
escape out of their clutches, and succeeded m reaching the territory of 
and Tibbat, and from thence got to Kash ghar— another writer statesjhat he 
proceeded towards Khutan and Kaghghar, thus indicating the whereabouts of 
Kirfciz — but he was subsequently put to a cruel death, m the Kashghar 
territory, by the chief of a branch of the Khalj tribe, of Kulij K ara , called 
Kara Ma, who sent his family captives to Tamur-chi. The brother of the 
Awang Khan, whose three daughters were wives to Tamur-chi and his sons 
Juji and Tull, escaped into TingVut. Of this person more anon. 

As the whole of the Karayat tribe, and the forces of the Awang Khan, had 
submitted to him, the mind of Tamur-chi being now at rest from anxiety, he 
resolved on taking some recreation after his fatigues. He accordingly passed 
some time pleasantly in the part, near which the battle took place, m pleasure, 
and in enjoying the diversion of the chase, after which he set out for his native 
yurat , or encampment. These events happened in the year 599 H. [A. I). 
1202-3]. when Tamur-chi was 49 years old, but some say he was 50. 

After having gained this important victory, and as the greater number of 
other tnbes of the Mughal l-mak had bent the neck of subjection to him, 
Tamur-chi assumed the seat of Khan-ship, at the camp or station named 
Saman-Kaharah, which is also written Saman-Karah [Abu-l-Qhazi, Bahadur, 
has Naman Karah] which probably was near Dilun-Yuldu^, m Ramadan of 
that same year, and the sovereignty exercised by the Awang Khan passed to 
Tamur-chi j but, as soon as the Tayanak Khan, also written Tayan, and 
Tayanak, son of Balikto Inanaj, sovereign of the Naemans [a Turkish tribe, 
but its direct descent is not certain], became aware of his predominance, he 
set about organizing an army against him, and the tribes of Durman, Katghin, 
Makrit, and Saljiut, the Badghah of the Uir-at, Alin Taighf, and some other 
Baghlighs of the Karayat, the Jajar-at of Jamukah, the Sajan, and some of 
the Tattar tribes, it is said, entered into a confederacy with the Tayanak 
Khan for the purpose of making war upon Tamur-chi. 

The Tayanak Khan also despatched an agent to Ula-Kugh-Tigin, the Bad- 
SShah of the Unghuts, a Turkish tribe who had charge of the Great Wall [Accord- 
ing to the ideas of Mr. H. H. Howorth, set foith in his “ Mongols Proper” 
page 21, “ Tigin seems to be a form of the Turkish Tikin,” and, at page 26, he 
says, “ Tikin is a title borne by chiefs of Turkish tribes ! ” He fails to see that 
“ Tikin ” is only correct in the sight of those who do not know k from g 
in the original. That it is a Turkish title there is not the least doubt, and 
hence it is borne by Turks and Tattars], asking him to join the confederacy, 
and aid in putting down the new claimant to sovereignty, which could be 
easily effected, if he joined him, as two kings in one country could not exist, 
nor two swords in one scabbard, and not to refuse his alliance, as he would 
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naming him for the chieftainship [saying] “ For, save 

remedy matters with the sword himself, even if he should reject his offers. 
Ula-^ugh-Tigin, also written Alafcugh, Tigin Kurin, however, was a saga- 
cious man, and an experienced one. He consequently despatched one of his 
Amtrs named Nuridash,but, m one work, he is styled Burandash, and gurai- 
da§h, in Alfi, which is probably the most correct, to Tamur-phf, and made 
him acquainted with the message he had received, and assembled his Ungjcuts 
for the purpose of joining Tamur-ehi, as he was much annoyed at the Tayanak 
Khan’s message. Tamur-ehi held counsel with his sons and Amirs, and one 
of the Nu-yfns, some say it was Karachar. but others, that it was Tamur-chi’s 
paternal uncle, Dantae Unchuki, the Ulkunut Kunghur-at, advised that if 
Tamur-ehi took the initiative and attacked the Naemans he would be successful. 
That advice was approved of ; and, in the middle of Jamadi-u§-Sani, 600 H., 
[in March, A.D. 1204], he commenced his march, and set out to attack the 
Tayanak Kh an. 

He moved onwards until he reached the verdant tract of Kalangae, pre- 
viously mentioned, but, on this occasion, no fight took place. Subsequently, 
in the same year, Tamur-ehi again set out to seek the Naeman Badghah, 
despatching a force in advance, under the Nu-yins, Kulldar Sajan, chief of the 
Mangkut Nairuns, and Jabah. He then reached the banks of the river Altae — 
,/Ul — [now Siba ?] m the territory of Kangafctae— — Abu-l-Ghazf. Baha- 
dur, calls it Altae Soning — — in the neighbourhood of which was the 
Tayanak Sian, who had been joined by the Bigi Tu^ta, chief of the Markits, 
and one of the chiefs of the late Awang Khan, the Karayat. At this juncture 
a stray horse from Tamur-ehi’ s camp, with its saddle turned under its belly, 
entered the camp of the Tayanak Sian, who, when he beheld it, it being 
very lean, held counsel with his Amirs, saying : “The horses of the Mughals 
are miserably lean while ours are fat and m fine condition. It is advisable 
that we should fall back so that the enemy may be induced to follow us, 
whereby their horses will get into a worse plight still. Then we will make a 
stand and engage them.” Most of the chiefs approved of this counsel, but the 
Tayanak Stan had an Amir, Kuri Subaju, by name, who, from childhood, 
had grown up with him ; and he said to him on this occasion : “ Thy father, 
Balikto Inanaj, was not at rest a day without battle, and never showed his back 
nor the crupper of his horse to a foe. Thy heart is enthralled with thy 
Siatun, Kur-basu, and from thee the perfume of manhood emanateth not.” 
Stung to the quick at these taunts, the Tayanak Khan, filled with rage, “grew 
hungry for the fight, like a roaring lion for his prey. ” When the two armies 
came near each other, and drew out their lines, Tamur-ehi entrusted the 
centre to his son Juji [some say Juji commanded the left wing, and Tamur- 
chi’s brother, Juji I£asar, the centre], and the two armies, having sounded their 
cows’ horns and kettle-drums, engaged in battle, and Jamu^ah, thejajar-at, with 
his followers, having deserted the Tayanak Khan before the battle hegan, 
marched away to his own yiirat. In the obstinate struggle which ensued, and 
which continued until evening closed m, the Tayanak Khan was wounded, 
and his body was so weakened from the effect of his wound as to be almost 
without a soul ; and with a few Amirs he retreated towards the top of a hill. 
His Amirs complained of this, and urged upon him the necessity, for his own 
sake, of returning to the field, and renewing the conflict, but he was now too 
badly wounded to be affected with their taunts and entreaties. Then Kuri 
Subaju said to the other chiefs : “ Since the Badghah dies thus deplorably in 
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him, no one will be capable to undertake the carrying out 


adversity, better let us show out fidelity, and turn our faces again against the 
enemy, since we have given the Tayanak Khan to be slam,” and, with one 
accord, like lions, they descended, and rushed upon the enemy, and fought 
valiantly while life remained, in such wise as to gain the encomiums even of 
their foes. They all perished, but not before they had made great havoc 
among the Mughals, who lost great numbers. 

The Tayanak Khan having died of his wound received in that battle, his son, 
Kogfcluk or Koshlak, or Kojlak, as he is also styled, fled to his uncle, Bue- 
Rufc. The Habib-us-Siyar however says that the Tayanak Khan, after the 
battle, was conveyed to a place of safety, but that he died from the effects of his 
wound before the end of that same year 600 H. 

The females of the family of the Tayanak Khan fell into the hands of the 
victors, and, subsequently, his favourite Khatun, Kor-basu, was brought to 
Tamur-chf, who, m accordance with the custom of the Mughals. married her. 
A daughter of the Tayanak Khan’s son, Koshluk, named Llfcum Khatun. 
was given in marriage to Tull, Tam ur- chi’s youngest son. The Naeman and 
Ungkut females are said to have been remarkable for their beauty, above all the 
other tribes of Turk descent. 

After Tamur-cht had been thus successful over the Tayanak Khan, in this 
battle, the tribes and families in confederacy with the Naeman sovereign, 
being without a head, for the most part submitted to Tamur-chl’s sway, but 
the Naemans became dispersed, and the Bigi, Tu^ta, the Wall or sovereign of 
the Makrits, was still hostile. Tamur-chl marched against him, and speedily 
overthrew him, and reduced the whole tribe of Makrit to subjection ; but the 
Bigi, Tu^ta, with Koghluk, the Tayanak Khan’s son, sought an asylum with 
Bue-Ruk, the Naeman, elder brother of the latter, as detailed farther on. 

Most of the accounts of Tamur-ohi’s proceedings, after the overthrow of the 
Tayanak Khan, are somewhat obscure and confused, but the authonties quoted 
in the Tarikh-i-Alfi throw considerable light upon these events. I must refer 
to them briefly, leaving numerous details of the life of the Chingiz Khan, both 
here, as well as elsewheie, m these notes, for some future day, when I hope to 
give them in proper order, and detail 

About this timejamti^ah, the Sajan, thejajar-at, was seized by his own people, 
bound hand and foot, and brought to Tamur-chi f his mortal foe. He, consi- 
dering that, as the Jajar-ats had not been faithful to their own chief, they would 
scarcely prove faithful to him, commanded that the greater part of them should 
be massacred ; and this, as will subsequently appear, was the treatment traitors 
generally received at Mughal hands. Jamu^ah was made over to a nephew of 
Tamur-chT. with orders to put him to death by dividing him limb from limb, 
because this was the treatment he had reserved for his rival, m case he had fallen 
into his power. He bore it without flinching, merely observing that he would 
have treated Tamur-chi after the same fashion, and telling the executioners 
how to proceed ; and thus he met his end. 

Tamur-ehi, after this success, returned to his ow'i yurat, and despatched 
agents to various tribes of the Mughals, and exhorted them to submit. Such as 
did so were cherished, and such as refused were reduced and punished. In the 
following year — 601 H. — Tamur-ghi moved against the Makrit tribe, which, 
through their determined hostility, he sought to root out entirely. The Rau?at- 
us-Safa mentions these events as taking place a year later. The Bigi, Tufcta, 
the Makrit chief, having fled from the forces of Tamur-shi, took shelter with 
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of these matters, and this affair will not be accom- 
plished, nor succeed at the hands of any other except him ” 

another division of the Makrit tribe — the Orhar Makrit — the chief of which 
was named Da-ir or Ta-ir [the Turks, and the people of the different i-tnaks, 
use d for t and /, and vice versa ] Asun, who, with his division of the tribe, was 
then encamped on the Taz Muran, or River Taz, hoping to obtain support from 
them. When the Bigi, Tukta, and his followers arrived there, Ta-ir Asun 
told them that he had not the power to cope with Tamur-ghL and so, taking 
along with him his daughter, Kulan Khatun, he sought the presence of Tamur- 
Chi, who received him honourably. He then represented that, for want of 
cattle, the whole of his people were unable to come and join his camp; but Tamur- 
fihi, bemg somewhat suspicious of them, would not allow him and his followers 
to dwell in his own yurat, but placed an mtendant over them, and, soon after, 
Tamur-chi set out for his own yurat, as before stated. After his departure, the 
Makrfts, with Ta-ir Asun, took to plundering the Mu ghats still remaining 
behind, but were resisted, and the plunder recaptured from them. After this, 
the Makrits went away. Tamur-chi, on becoming aware of their proceedings, 
resolved to uproot them. He invested one sept of them, the Udukut, 
who were m the stronghold of BIjand, which they call Wae^cal Kurghan, 
took it, overcame several other septs of the same tribe, and then retired. 
The BigT, Tukta, with his sons and a few of his people, fled to Bue-Ruk the 
Naeman, the elder brother of the Tayanak Sian, while his own sept, with 
the rest of the Makrit tribe, along with Ta-ir Asun, retired to the banks of the 
river Salingah, near the fortress of Kurkah Kmchan, or Kipjan [?] and there 
took up their quarters. Tamur-chi on this despatched a force undei two of his 
Nu-yins, against them. The Makrits were mostly destroyed, and the remainder 
of them were conducted to Tamur-chi’s presence. 

In the month of Jamadi-ul- AJkhir of this same year6oi H , Tamur-chi, having 
ordered his forces to be musteied, resolved to move into the country of Tmgkut 
— cj — also written Tmghut — 0 ^* 0 — and Tingut— — which is described 
as a mountain country called Anksae or Ankasae, of great elevation, adjoining 
the country of 2£hi$ae. The Mughals style the country, which contained cities, 
fortresses, and fine buildings, Kashin [this is the country about which Mr. H. 
H. Howorth, in his “Mongols Proper” quoting D’Ohsson probably, says, 
“Tangut, the Hia of the ‘ Chinese, ’ had been previously known as Ho Si” 
and had been “corrupted by the Mongols into Kaschin” ! Who is the autho- 
rity that they or any one else corrupted it ? On the very next page of the same 
work we find*that “ Tangut ” is “Kansuh,” and, further on, that “ Kan-su” is 
“ dependent on the kingdom of Hia ! ”], and, on the way thither, Ta-ir Asun, 
the Urhar Makrit chief was seized and brought to Tamur-ehi. Having 
reached Tmgkut, otherwise Kashin, the chief place, which appears to have given 
name to the country — but an Uzbak writer says the country was called Ankasae — 
the fortress of Lankai was taken by storm and levelled with the ground, and the 
territory of Ivashin was plundered and devastated. From thence Tamur-ehi 
advanced towards Kalangtigh — Jr— or Kalankugh, which was a vast city, 
and very strong. It was taken, and the greater part of the territory of Tmgkut 
was also plundered and devastated. From thence Tamur-ehi returned, in 
triumph, to his own yurat again. Kara*!Kuram, I may mention, is never once 
named m the histories I have been quoting from, up to this period. 

Every tribe, however, which submitted, Tamur-chi ceased from oppressing 
and treating with severity, incorporated it with his people, and showed it 
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favour and kindness, but those which manifested contumacy, and refused to 
submit, he brought under the sword, both chiefs and tribes, so that, in this 
manner, he succeeded m bringing most of the Mughal tribes under his sway. 
Those among them who were with him in his first encounter with the Awang 
Khan, whom he cherished, and to whom he had assigned certain ranks and 
degrees, and given certain exemptions, as previously narrated, he now directed 
should be formed into Tomans — ten thousands— Hazdrahs [there never was, 
nor is there, a “ famous tribe” so named]— Thousands — Sadahs — Hundreds — 
and Dahaks or Dahcjiaks — Tens : these words it must be remembered, are not 
the Mughal terms, but the Persian translation of Un Ming, Ming, Yuz, and On 
respectively ; and these degrees have continued to be observed among them 
down to modern times. 

In the month of Rajab [the seventh] 602 H. , corresponding to the Mughal 
year of the Leopard — but the Mughal, Abu-I-Ghazi. Bahadur Khan, says, the 
year of the Hog — and to the month of February, 1206 A.D., when Tamur-sh! 
was, it is said, by several historians, in the 49th year of his age, but he was 
really just 52 years and 7 months old, dating from the day of his birth, he 
commanded that a kurlltae i or general assembly, of all the Mughal tribes in 
subjection to him should meet at a certain place, the name of which is not 
recorded. It was very probably Saman or Saman Kaharah, where he, 
three years before, assumed the Khan -ship, and this may have been the cause 
why so many authors confuse these two different events, and make one of them. 
There, accordingly, his sons, all his Nu-yins and Amirs, from the parts around, 
of the Tomans, Hazarahs, Sadahs, and Dahahs, assembled together, and a 
great feast was made. He then set up a white Titfc or Tugh— standard — con- 
sisting of nine degrees, or tails, indicated by as many tails of the ghajz gau, or 
bos grunntens , mentioned at page 68, and he was seated on a high throne with a 
diadem on his head. Some authors, including the Fanakati and the author of 
the Tarikh-i-Jahan-gir. with slight variation, state, that the causer of his set- 
ting up this standard was a Mughal, held in veneration by the people, clothed 
in the guise of a recluse, who used to pass his time m devotion, and whom, from 
exposure to the elements m a state of nudity, in his wanderings, neither heat 
nor cold affected. He pretended to the knowledge of the secrets of futurity, 
and asserted that he was sometimes taken up into heaven ; and the simple- 
minded Mughals believed him. On this account he was styled by them Tab or 
Tub Tmgrl — V-J The first word has been altered into or mistaken for But 
— o*— and translated by several European writers, but not by the original 
authors, “ The Image of God.” Tingri certainly is the Turkish for God, but 
“but” signifying an idol, object of adoration, or image, is a purely Irani, not 
a Turk! word ; and it would be strange indeed if purely Irani words, in com- 
bination with Turkf, were in common use among Turks, Tattars, and Mughals, 
at the period in question. For these reasons I think we aie not at all certain of 
the true meaning of Tab or Tub [This, very probably, is the proper name of 
Malik Saif-ud-Din, the Khita-i, the XVI. of the Dihli Maliks, mentioned at 
page 75 7, whose name is written m precisely the same doubtful way, and 
without vowel points.] Tingri, though, I should suppose, the Devotee of, or 
Devoted to, or Chosen of God, or something similar, is much more likely to 
be the correct signification. 

His correct name was Kukju,— yff—ox Kukohu [turned into “Gueukdja” 
and “ Gukju ” in the “ Mongols Proper ”] though some write it Kukfihah, 
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tribes by pledges and oaths to obey him in all things, and 

Kukjah, and Kukzu, and he was the son of Mingllk lehakah, the 
Kunakfcumar-^LsC*-— also written Kunafcumar-^Lioy — who married Tamur- 
fihi's mother. He stepped forward and said : “ Last night a person of 
a red colour, seated on a grey horse, appeared unto me, and said : * Go 
thou to the son of Yassuka and say : ‘ After this they shall not style 
thee Tamur-ghi any more ; for, in future, thy title shall be “ the Chingiz 
Khan ’ and likewise say thou to the Chingiz Khan. * Almighty God hath 
bestowed upon thee and thy posterity, the greater part of the universe. * ” 
All present repeated it, and with acclamation hailed Tamur-ghi by that title, 
because its meaning, in the Tun language, signifies in the Irani, Shah-an- 
Shah. King of Kings, or Emperor. The signification, however, is somewhat 
differently interpreted by authors into the Great King or Emperor, Khan-i- 
Khanan or the Chief of Khans, and the like. From that time this was his title. 
Knowing how cunning Tamur-eh! was, several writers have stated that the 
appearance of Kukju or Kukchu upon the scene was preconcerted between 
him and Tamur-eht. It will be noticed from the foregoing that his proper 
title is the Chingiz Khan, as in the case of the Great King, the Great 
Napoleon, etc., and not simply “ Chingiz.” Another writer well informed as 
to the Turks, Tattars, and Mughals, says that Ching — — signifies in 
the Mughal! dialect, firm, confirmed, established, and the like, the plural 
form of which is Chingiz-— XL*. The impostor was so puffed up with his own 
importance, after the success of his pretended revelation, that he began to 
entertain ambitious views for himself, until, one day, he entered into an angry 
dispute with Tamur-chi’s brother, Juji Kasar, when he took him by the throat 
and dashed him to the ground with such violence that Kukju never rose 
again. 

After this kuriltae , those who were m the secret of this pretended revelation 
began to spread the report all over the countries round, and among the peoples 
who had submitted to him, so that they began to believe that the Almighty 
had really given the world to the Chmgiz Khan, and future war and conquest 
were chiefly considered. 

The first victim of these pretended predictions was Bue-Rufc, brother of the 
Tayanak Khan, to whom Koghluk, the latter’s son, and the Makrit chief, 
the Bigi, Tufcta, had fled for shelter. Bue-Ru^c, after he had made such 
preparations as he was able for resistance, aided by the Makrlts, was surprised 
by a body of Mughals whilst engaged in the chase, in the neighbourhood of 
Awaj Tafc or Tagh [Habib-us-Siyar has Ulugh Tagh] at a place called Suja— - 
Suja nver? — like the quarry m the net of the fowler, and earned off to the camp 
of the Chingiz Khan, and was forthwith put to death. Some say he was killed 
in the shikar-gah , „or hunting-ground. Rashid-ud-Dm says he was surpnsed 
“ after making a slight resistance,” which is rather improbable. His tribe on 
this dispersed, and Kosfiluk, and the Bigi, Tu^ta, after directing their 
followers to disperse and rejoin them, with as many others as possible, at a 
certain rendezvous in Ardlgh, fled also to a place on the frontier of the Nae- 
man country. 

The ruler of TingVut, Shidarfru. also called Shidasku, now began to 
manifest hostility again, upon which the Chingiz Sian, being then near to that 
country, determined to invade it. He entered it with a portion of his immense 
forces in 603 H. [a.d. 1206-7]. The capital named Kashin — the Abashin 
of Abu- 1 -Ghazi r Bahadur Khan— which formerly, it is said, gave name 
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to the territory, was surprised, and Shfdar^u and his people submitted. H$ 
was left without further molestation, it is said, on agreeing to pay tribute, 
and permitting the Mughals to occupy his capital. Abu-l-Ghazf. Bahadur 
Khan . says he was an aged prince or ruler, and that his capital was taken by 
assault after a long investment, and its walls thrown down. From our 
author's accounts farther on, however, it will be found that Shidarfru had 
often boasted of his defeats of the Chingiz Khan, and was, at last, treacher- 
ously put to death by him. Kaghin city was the point at which the great 
karwdns of traders met from the west and south in their trade with Kh ita or 
China. It was a very rich city, and the abode of learned men. It is evident 
that it was a city of the Buddhists, but few would recognize Kashin under the 
vitiated name of Campion given to it by the old European travellers. In the 
Kashghar Mission Report the route is referred to, at p. 1 14, as the Chachan 
route, but, at page 139, of the same Report, Kashin is turned into “Cash- 
min.” 

At the same period the Chingiz Khan, having returned from the subjuga- 
tion of Ting^ut, subdued the territory. 

In the winter of the before-mentioned year [603 H.], but some say the 
winter of 604 H., which appears to be most correct, the Chingiz Khan set 
out in order to attack the Bigi, Tu^ta, and his Makrits, and Koshluk and his 
Naemans, who had again acquired considerable strength on the frontier of the 
Ardish territory, which some connect with Tibbat, whilst others say that it is 
also the name of a stronghold on the frontiers of the territories of the Makrits 
and Naemans ; but that it was a fortress is very doubtful. Ardigh apparently 
extended to Tibbat on the south. 

In Shaw’s account of “ Hi^h Tartary” Artush appears as the chief town 
of a district, watered by a river of the same name, lying north of Kaghghar 
city on the northern frontier of the Kashghar state. It appears under the 
name of Artish in Colonel Walker’s last map, and, m the Kashghar Mission 
Report, under the name of Artosh and Artysh. It is probable that this 
name, correctly written Ardish or Artish [with d or t], applied to a much larger 
extent of country, now buried in the sands, extending S.W. as far as the 
frontier of Tibbat, as anciently constituted, but the sands of the desert have 
buried former landmarks m this direction. 

Mr. H. H. Howorth, however, straightway, transfers this tract, m his 
“ Mongols Proper ,” to “the land watered by the Irtish,” about io° farther 
North than the part indicated, even according to the map of “ Mongolia ” in his 
own book ! West of the Yellow River it certainly was. 

Although the cold was intense and the water frozen, the Chingiz Sian set 
out with a vast army, and on the way the Bigi Kolufcah, also written ]£{mu- 
fcah, of the Mughal tribe of Uir-at with Ins people, unable to resist, 

submitted to the Chingiz Khan, and they were incorporated with his army, 
and conducted it mto Ardigh, where they came upon Koghluk, and the 
Bigi, Tu^ta. An engagement ensued between them, and the confederates 
were overwhelmed by superior numbers, and Tu^ta was killed by an arrow 
in the action. 

3£odu, the brother of Tul^ta, and the latter’s three sons with him, endeavoured 
to carry his body off, but, finding this impossible, they cut off the head and 
earned it with them. They, in company with Koghluk, fled from the territory 
of Ardish into that of the I-ghurs, the situation of which has been already 
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customs in force among that people, these important matters 

indicated, and sent an agent of their own to the Yiddi-]£ut, whose capital 
was Bish-Baligh. and asked for shelter. He slew the agent, and cast his 
body into the Kham — in some MSS, the point has been left out altogether, 
and m others put under instead of over — hence it has been incorrectly styled the 
Jam] Muran. This river is said to rise m the hills crossing the Gobi or 
Shamo desert, to run S.S.W., and to fall into the Hoang-ho — the Kara 
Muran — on the borders of Tibbat, and I believe, from the context, that this 
is correct. I shall refer to it again farther on. This desert of sand lias 
destroyed many landmr 'cs, and overwhelmed many cities, hence writers 
are led to look farther north, east, and west for places, and to make 
rash guesses respecting them, while they lie buried under the sands of 
the Gobi. The explorations of the Russian Colonel, Prejevalsky, throw 
considerable light on the parts about Lob Nawar, and the mountains to 
the south. 

The Yiddi-Kut, having slain the agent, turned out with his people to expel 
them, and the fugitives, tired and worn out from the haidships they had 
endured in their flight, after a slight skirmish, being unable to cope with the 
I-ghurs. went off, and the Yiddi-Kut sent the news of their repulse and flight 
to the Qiingiz Khan. Koghluk retired, by way of BIsh-Baligh, into the 
territory of the Gur Khan of the Kara- Kh ita-i. while the Makrits retired to 
^am-Kunchak ^ f [written in the Rau?at-us-$afa], which has, by the 
carelessness of copyists been turned into jtf 5 — KibchaV and eJU 5 — KibchaV, 
and, consequently, the most absurd errors have arisen, and no wonder “ the 
country to which he went is not known. ” This must not be mistaken for 
Kam-Kamjiut — ( *f^-about which I shall have more to say farther on, 
but as the tract east of Lob Nawar. 

Koghluk was well received by the Gur Khan, who gave him his daughter 
in marriage, the details respecting which, and his subsequent ingratitude, have 
been given in a previous note, on the Kara Khita-i dynasty, page 930. 

After the overthrow and death of the Bigi, Tukta, the Chingiz Kha n 
despatched two agents to the Kirghiz or Kirjpz tribe, calling upon them to 
submit. The Badshah, as he is styled, Urus I-nial, by name, finding himself 
unable to offer any opposition, sent back with them an agent of his own with 
presents, including a rare bird — the Ak-Shunfear — probably a white eagle, 
or some bird of the same species, and made his submission. This event is 
said to have happened in 603 H., but, as it certainly happened after the over- 
throw of the Makrit chief, which, as already mentioned, some say took place 
in 604 H., the submission of the Kirghiz may have happened in that year also, 
for, m consequence of the Bigi, Tukta^s finding shelter in that part, the 
Chingiz Sian called upon them to submit to his yoke. 

The next accession of strength gained by the Mughal sovereign was the 
homage, in 605 H., but some say m 604 H., of Baurghi^ — l?— a ruler 
of other tribes ot I-ghurs, which belong to the Mughal T-nidk although they are 
neither gaiats, Naguz, nor Dural-gins. They consisted of over one hundred 
and twenty different septs, and were descended m a direct line from Mughal 
Khan , brother of Tattar Sian, which former was grandfather of Aghuz Sian, 
and the I-ghurs were the first to 30m him against £ara Sian, his father, as 
already related. In religion, the I-ghurs were Lamaists, and, in times previous 
to those here referred to, the Bashllghs, or Chiefs of the Un I-ghurs, used 
to be styled Il-Iltar, and those of the Tufcuz I-ghurs, Kol-Irkin, or Il-Irkin, 
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were caused to be ratified. He said : “ If you will be obe- 


and, in after-times, when about a century of their sovereignty had passed, 
those titles fell into disuse, and the title given to their ruler was Yiddi-Kut — 
oy —which, as regards the first word, in some MSS. is written in such 
a manner that the two points of the first letter i—y — are run into one, and 
made to appear as * b — which alters it altogether. The proper mode of 
writing it is evidently the above, with the d doubled, which I have taken 
from a work written by an Uzbak Mughal. In writing words of this kind 
beginning with t an alif — 1 — is sometimes substituted, thus Abu-l-Ghazf. 
Bahadur Khan, writes it — Iddi. It signifies “the Lord of Sovereignty,” 

but some writers say, “ the Reigning Prince,” and his territory lay in Turkis- 
tan. At the time in question, he was a tributary to the Gur Khan [The 
“Aydy Cut,” of “ Bal&sdghun,” as Surgeon-Major Bellew styles him at 
p. 140 of the Kashghar Mission History, had nothing whatever to do with 
Bilasa- ghun : that was the Gur Khan’s capital. The Yiddl-IjCut’s chief town 
was Bish-Balfghj. whose Shahnah or Intendant, named Shau-kam. dwelt at 
his court. Having occasion to complain to this Intendant about his illegal 
and oppressive acts towards the I-ghur people, and receiving naught but 
insolence and threats m return, the Yiddi-Kut, having heard the noise of 
the Chingiz Khan’s invincibility, and being himself, with his tribe, descended 
from the same t-mdk y slew the Intendant of the Gur Khan at Kara Khwajah. 
— a place still well known in I-ghuristan — and flung the body into the Kham 
Muran, saying, at the same time, that no one was safe who was the 
enemy of the Chingiz Khan, and he determined to despatch an agent to him. 
The latter, who was, by no means, friendly inclined towards the Gur Khan 
for giving shelter to Koghluk, the Naeman chief, on heanng what had 
happened, despatched an agent named Durbae, with a friendly message to 
the Yiddi-Kut, and invited him to come to him, for the I-ghur ruler is said to 
have previously informed the Chingiz Khan that he had driven Koghluk, and 
the Bigi, Tu^ta’s brother and sons out of his territory. A few writers say the 
I-ghur was the first to negotiate. Be this as it may, according to the majority 
of the most trustworthy historians, the Yiddi-Kut, dreading the resentment 
of the Gur Khan, was well pleased to seek the protection of the Mughals. 
He accordingly set out from the I* ghur territory bearing rich presents — for he 
was a very wealthy prince — consisting of gold, silken garments, cattle, and 
horses, among which were 1000 of high breed, and slaves both male and 
female. This was m 605 h. [a. d. 1208-9]. When these negotiations began, 

. the Chingiz Khan was m the territory of Tingfcut, whither he had gone, in 
that same year, to chastise the ruler of that country, Shfdarfru. who, with 
some other chiefs, had revolted, and among whom was the Khan of Ki r W z 
whose country was utterly ruined. The Mughals then appeared before the 
city of Irifci [Polo’s Egrigaia ?, but, m a work written by an Uzbak, it is Arkey], 
the ruler of Tin^ut, thereupon made his submission, and is said to have sent 
his daughter to be espoused by the Chingiz Khan. These events took place 
in 606 H. 

On his way back the Yiddi-Kut reached his presence with befitting 
offerings. He was well received by the Chingiz Khan, and a liberal ap- 
panage was assigned him. He solicited that he might be considered as the 
Great Kh an’s fifth son, being himself the son of a Kha n. This was consented 
to, and one of the Chingiz Khan’s daughters was given him to wife, and he 
became his fifth son — his son-in-law. 
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dient to my mandates, it behoveth that, if I should com- 
mand the sons to slay the fathers, you should all obey/* 2 
and they entered into a solemn promise accordingly ; and 
the first command he gave was that they should slay the 
sons of the great Amir Baisu, 3 who had been the associate 
[in the chieftainship] with the Chingiz Khan’s father. 
He [the Chingiz Khan] brought the whole of the tribes 
under his own sway, and set about making preparations for 
hostilities, and employed himself in getting ready war 
material and arms. As the numbers of the Mughals had 
largely increased and become very great, and an account 
of this determination of the Chingiz Khan had reached the 
hearing of the Altun Khan, he nominated [a force of] 
300,000 horse in order to guard the route against the 

There is a different version of this matter, and, from the circumstantial 
manner in which it is related, it bears the impress of truth. The Yiddi-Kut 
served under Uktae and Chaghatae Khans during the invasion of the Musal- 
man territories, and was at the siege of Utrar. After returning from that 
campaign, when he presented himself before the Chingiz Khan, on the latter’s 
return homewards, the I-ghfir king solicited an alliance, and one of the 
Chingiz Khan’s daughters was betrothed to him, but the nuptial knot was 
never tied during the Chmgiz Khan’s lifetime. When Oktae succeeded, the 
Yiddi-Kut solicited that the marriage might be completed, but, in the mean- 
time, the lady died. On this Uktae betrothed him to Ulaji Bfgi, his own 
daughter, but before that marriage could be earned out the I-ghur ruler was 
removed from the world. On this, his son proceeded to the Kean’s presence, 
and was married to Uktae’s daughter, but he too soon followed his father, and 
was succeeded by his own brother in the rulership of his people, by command 
of Turakinah Khatun. during the time she administered the government, after 
her husband’s, Uktae’s, decease. * 

After the Chingiz Khan had gained so many victones, and acquired such 
power, the chiefs of other tribes and their people now began to submit to him, 
and among them was Arsalan Khan, the most prominent of the chiefs of one 
portion of the numerous Turkish tribe of Karlugh [or IjCarfuV : it is written 
both ways] who submitted to him, and joined him with all his people. This was 
in 607 H., when the Chmgiz Khan was encamped at Kalur-an. There were 
several divisions of the K^rluV or Karl ugh Turks or Turk-mans, as they are 
likewise called by several oriental writers, as may be gathered from what I 
have mentioned in the account of the Afrasiyabi Maliks, pages 907 and 925, 
and in note 8 , page 376. * 

1 have now briefly noticed the most prominent events in the life of the 
Chi ngiz Khan up to the time of his revolt against the Altan Khan, where our 
author’s account takes its proper place. 

2 In a few modem copies — “ and fathers to slay their sons ” — m addition to 
the former part of the sentence. 

2 The Printed Text has Baisu also in a note, but in the page itself the particle 
\j governing the oblique case, of, is so printed as to appear like part of the word, 
thus — 

3 * 
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Mughals f and hold the pass [leading out of the tract 
then occupied by them]. 

The Chingiz Khan despatched a Musalman, named Ja’far, 
who was among that people [the Mughals], among the 
forces of the Altun Khan under semblance of traffic ; 4 and 
the Altun Khan commanded that he should be imprisoned ; 
and he detained him for a considerable time. The prisoner 
[in question], by some good contrivance that became prac- 
ticable, fled from that confinement ; and, by a secret routdj 
made for the presence of the Chingiz Khan, and related 
the matter to him, and informed him respecting the 
road by which he had come. The Chingiz Khan deter- 
mined upon the design of rebelling, got his forces ready, 
and first directed so that the whole of the Mughal families 
assembled together at the base of a mountain. He en- 
joined that all the men should be separated from the women, 
and the children from their mothers : and, for three whole 
days and nights, all of them remained bare-headed ; and for 
three days no one tasted food, and no animal was allowed 
to give milk to its young. The Chingiz Khan himself 
entered a khargah [a felt tent], and placed a tent-rope 
about his neck, and came not forth from it for three 
nights and days; and, during this period, the whole of the 
people [there assembled] were crying out, Tingri ! Tingri I 

After three days, at dawn, on the fourth day, the Qringiz 
Khan issued from the tent, and exclaimed, “ Tingri hath 
given me victory. Now we will get ready that we may 
wreak our vengeance upon the Altun Khan ! ” For the 
space of another three days, in that same place likewise, a 
feast was held. At the end of those three days, he led 
forth his troops ; and, following the route by which that 
fugitive, Ja’far, had come through the mountains, they 
issued forth, and assailed the country of Tamghaj, carried 
their inroads into it, and put the people to the sword. 
When the news of the Chingiz JChan’s outbreak became 
spread abroad, and reached the Altun Khan, he imagined 
that, perhaps, that army of 300,000 horse, which were 
holding that pass 1 and the high road, had been overthrown, 

4 In a few copies on a mission to demand peace or war— *but he was 

evidently sent as a spy. 

4 Pass or Defile. Thus in the text, but one of the entrances in the Great Wall 
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and put to the sword ; and the heart of the Altun Khan. 

is meant — that of Salu-ling-kf w ?— j/" jL. — which, according to Hafij 
Abru, “having once been passed, the country of Khitae may be considered as 
subdued.” 

I must here also briefly relate what other more modem writers, who 
wrote however under Mughal influence, state j because our author’s account 
contains much that no others have related, and he was contemporary with the 
Chingiz Khan, knew many of the actors in these events, and was not influenced 
by the patronage of Mughal sovereigns. 

Now that the Chingiz Khan, through the submission of the Yiddf-Kut of 
the I-ghurs, had reduced, nominally, or partially, at least, all the tribes 
between the Gur Khan’s dominions on the west, and K&la, or Northern 
China, on the east, and most of the Mughal tnbes, and had become exceed- 
ingly prosperous, and his forces countless, he resolved to make an attempt 
upon the territory of the Altan Khan of Khita, Shudai-Shu-Q-shu — the 
“ Ninkiassu ” of some European writers — to whom, for many ages, his fore- 
fathers had been tributary. He wanted a plea, like the wolf in the fable, and 
found one as easily, and certainly more justly, than another descendant of 
Yafis has lately manufactured one against the ’Usmanli Turks : only the 
Chingiz Khan acted openly, not perfidiously, or hypocritically : so, what had 
happened seven and four generations before respectively, he now adopted as 
an excuse for invading the Altan Khan’s dominions. The Altan Khans of 
by-gone times had put to death two chiefs’ sons of the Nairun Mughals, as 
already related in the account of the Turks, namely Hamangha or Hamanfca, 
and Ukin-Barjca^. 

Oriental writers differ considerably in their accounts of these events. It 
appears that the Chingiz Sian continually conferred with his chiefs and 
tributaries on the injuries and wrongs their forefathers had sustained at the 
hands of the Khita-is, by reason of which the Mughal people were looked 
upon with scorn by other nations, their neighbours. He recalled to them the 
prediction [the imposture of Tab Tmgri, previously referred to] that they were 
always to be victorious over their enemies. 

On this, the Khwajah. Ja’fir — the very same as mentioned by our author — a 
Musalman of sagacity, as he is called, who had long been in the Chingiz 
Khan’s service— as being a more respectable agent, probably, than a barbarian 
Mughal — was despatched to the court of the Altan Khan, to intimate to that 
monarch his accession to the sovereignty of the Mughal tribes, and calling 
upon him to render allegiance, and pay tribute to his former vassals, the 
Mughals, in which case he might continue as heretofore to rule over Khita ! 
The Altan Sian treated the messenger and his demands with utter contempt, 
and sent him away. 

The author of the “ Mongols Proper ,” who disdains all who wrote in Per- 
sian (while his information is derived from translations from them), with the 
exception, I suppose, of the “great Raschid,” as mere “second-rate au- 
thorities,” “muddy streams,” &c., &c., turns this Musalman, whose name 
plainly indicates his religion, and who was not a Mughal, into “Jafar 
Khodsha,” and adds that he was “ one of the principal Mongols ” / / 

Then occurred the tent and fast scene related by our author, but in much 
greater detail. More particulars respecting the impostures of the Mughal 
ruler will be found farther on. 

After this, in the eighth month of 607 [March, 1 2 1 1 A D. ] H., the Mughal troops 

i v 2 
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and of the whole of the inhabitants of the country of X am * 
ghaj. became much afflicted. 

were assembled ; a portion, amounting to 10,000 horse, under Tughachar. also 
styled Dalan, was left behind to guard the Chingiz Khan’s own camp and terri- 
tory, and keep the conquered tribes of Karayat, Naeman, and others quiet, while, 
from the remainder, two armies were formed : one was despatched under the 
Chingiz Khan’s three sons, Jujf, Chaghatae, and Oktae, and some of his 
Nu-yins, into Khurjah [Corea of Europeans], passing through the country of 
the ljpil-iniaV, w j lo h a d already acknowledged the supremacy of the Mughals. 
There they committed great devastation, and sacked cities and towns without 
opposition, the troops of that country having gone to join the Ehita-i forces. 

The country of Khurjah, or Kh urjat, is said to have been computed at 
seventy 1 tomans— 700,000 — that is to say, such was the number of fighting men 
it had to furnish— and the city of Sukin [^-*] or Sunkfn [<;«£-], as it is also 
called, and the great city of linking [eU*y| or Kuyuiking [eLX^y], which 
was one of the greatest in the empire, was captured by Jabbah [our author’s 
Yamah], the Nu-yin, and destroyed. 

Subsequently, Jujf, and his brothers, advanced in another direction, and 
wrested out of the hands of the Khita-fs, the cities of Tung — [possibly ehy — 
Kung]— Ghiw— — Suk-Chtw — Ku- Chfw— j,»y-— £jn-ui — 

S#W — and Long- Ching — — [one MS. I may mention that 

no languages are worse than the Persian, and such others as use the 'Arabic 
characters, for recording foreign proper names, unless the scribes are very 
careful to point the letters correctly ; and no language is so bad, probably, for 
vitiating the 'pronunciation of foreign words as the Chinese, and, therefore, the 
absolute accuracy of these Chinese names cannot be vouched for : I have added 
the originals as I find them, but after comparing and anthenticatmg them as 
well as possible. I have, among other helps, used four copies of Alft 

The Chmgiz Khan himself, with his army, received further reinforcements 
near the river Til, also written Til, of Kara-Khitae ; and the cities, which lay 
on the banks of that river, such as Baisue— and others, were taken. 

After that, tfla-Ku§h or Alafcugh, Tigfn Kurin, chief of the Ungfcut Turks, 
the same who betrayed the Tayanak Khan’s proposals to Tamur-ehj, again 
betrayed the trust reposed in him He and his tribe were subject to, and in 
the pay of, the Ehiia-f sovereigns, and located m the part now approached by 
the Mughals, for the purpose of guarding that part of the Great Wall or 
Barrier called Ofn-Kun— by the Turkish tribes, and which was 
built for the purpose of restraining the Karayats, Naemans, and Mughals, and 
preventing their molesting the Khitae territory. He had a grievance against 
the Altan Eh^n, and admitted the Mughals within the Great Wall, and pro- 
vided the invaders with guides. 

The name Ung-^ut or Uln-fcut is said to signify the guards of the Wall or 
Barrier. It is also written Unkut— v=Xd Abu-l-Qhazf, Bahadur Eh an, says 
the Turks call this [Wall or Barrier Tur-kurghah [or Tur-^urghah]— 
and the Ehita-fs, Ungu— 

The Chingiz Ehan and his hordes having been admitted within the Great 
Wall, and having gained a footing there, he despatched bodies of troops in 
various directions to ravage and subdue the E&Jae territory; and two hundred 
cities, towns, and fortresses, they destroyed or captured, including the cities of 
Nu-sha—lAy— Kuching Chfw,- ** el^y-and Kun-Chiw—^ay 
Some writers state, with regard to these events, that all the towns and 
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When the news of that disaster, plunder, devastation, 


cities, which submitted without resistance and furnished supplies to the 
invaders, were spared, but that all others were destroyed. 

He then turned his face towards the Altan Khan’s capital, and metropolis 
of Khitae, which, in the Tarikh-i-Jahan-gir, Habib-us-Siyar, &c., is named 
Chingdu or Chmgtu where the Altan Khan then was. This 

must be our author’s city of yam glia}, that is to say, the chief city of the 
country of Tamghaj. 

When the Altan Khan became aware of the advance of the Mughal host, 
he marched with his army, reinforced by the forces of Khurjah — a numerous 
host— and took up a position to guard one of the strong entrances leading into 
his empire, detaching a considerable body of troops in advance to watch the 
frontiers and harass the Mughals if opportunity occurred. This could have 
been of little effect with the Mughals within the Great Wall, and, evidently, 
is the same circumstance as our author refers to ; but he says, more probably, 
that the Altan Khan sent 300,000 horse to guard the entrance into his territory. 
The sovereigns of Kh*tae did not usually accompany their armies, and Hafiff 
Abrii also says that he was not present. Our author also mentions the same 
Ja’fir j and the latter’s return, by a secret route, evidently refers to the route 
by the Great Wall, betrayed by Ala-kugh, Tigin Kurin. 

To return to the accounts of writers who wrote a century or more after our 
author. The force detached from the Altan Khan’s main army, commanded 
by the Amirs of Khurjah, was so far successful that, information having 
reached it that the Mughals, after captunng one of the cities in the vicinity, 
were then engaged, unsuspicious of the near approach of enemies, m dividing 
the spoil in their camp, the Kh ita-i leaders thought this an excellent oppor- 
tunity, and determined to endeavour to surprise them. They came upon the 
Mughals when cooking their food, but the Chingiz Khan was speedily on the 
alert, and his troops, dropping their cookery, were soon mounted, and they 
speedily put the Khita-is to the rout. 

The mam army of the Allan Khan, which had advanced to meet the 
Mughals, when within a few marches of them, was found to be so much 
fatigued that it was deemed advisable to halt to give it some rest. Its camp 
was fortified by a deep trench m front, and the waggons or carts of the army 
were placed on either flank. Hearing, however, that the Mughals were 
advancing m search of them, they foolishly left this secure position, and, 
despising the Mughals whom they had so often coerced in former times, sallied 
forth to meet them. The battle was obstinate and bloody, but ended without 
any decisive result j for, although the Khita-is lost nearly 30,00x3 men, the 
Mughals lost even more. The Chingiz Khan thought it advisable to retire 
with his spoils towards his own borders, and the Khija-is did not deem it 
advisable to follow, as they were much worn out with long marches and their 
exertions in the late battle. 

Hafi? Abru says it was one of the Chingiz Khan’s most famous battles, 
that the Khita-is were'nearly annihilated, and that it took place towards the 
end of 607 H. [about the end of May, 1211 A.D.], while some writers leave it 
out entirely. If the Khita-is were nearly annihilated, it is strange the 
Mughals should have retired. The Habib-us-Siyar also says the Khita-is 
were overthrown, and that the" Altan Khan fled m dismay to his capital. 
Fearing for the safety of that city, if the war contmued, the Altan Khan now 
summoned his minister and his two principal generals, to deliberate on the 
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and slaughter, reached that [great] army which was guard- 


state of affairs. It was agreed that a temporary accommodation should be 
entered into, if possible, in order to get rid of the Mughals for the present, 
trusting to what events might happen hereafter ; and to give themselves time 
to malce preparations for the future when once nd of them. An ambassador 
was despatched to treat with the Chingiz Khan, and the Altan Khan’s 
daughter, Konju by name, was offered him in marriage. This offer was at 
once accepted for some cause — probably because he had lost so heavily in the 
great battle, and because he found the conquest of the Altan Shan’s country, 
at that time, and under present circumstances, was not so easy as he had 
expected. For these reasons, and flattered with the condescending offer of the 
Khan’s daughter, and such an imperial alliance, the Chingiz Khan accepted 
the offer of peace; and accompanied by the Khita-I princess withdrew from 
the Altan Khan’s dominions to his yiirat in the country of Kara-Kuram. 

According to the Chinese historians quoted by Gaubil, the great battle just 
referred to, took place in a.d. J212 [= 609- 1 oh.], near the mountain [range?] 
Yehu, seven or eight leagues W.N.W. of Swen-wha-fu ; and, in an attack 
upon Tai-tong-fu, the Chingiz Khan was dangerously wounded, upon which 
he thought fit to return home. The Khita-is on this retook several places, 
among which was Ku-yang-quan. 

These historians also state that, on the subsequent return of the Chingiz 
Khan, in a.d. 1213, a still more bloody battle took place between the Khita- 
ts and the invaders near Whayley, four or five leagues W. of Ku-yang-quan, 
and that the field was strewed with dead bodies for four leagues together. 
This coincides exactly with what our author describes at page 965, which see. 

As 9oon as the Mughals had withdrawn, the Altan-Khan left his son at 
Ching-du, with several distinguished nobles as his counsellors, along with a 
considerable army, and withdrew himself from the capital, which was situated 
a little to the north of the city, called, in after-years , Khan-Baligh by the 
Mughals. and is said to be the Yen-king of the Chinese, situated a little N. of 
the present Pekin, and, doubtless our author’s city of Tamghaj, by which 
he does not mean to say that such was its name, but that it was the city — the 
capital — of the Tamghaj country or empire. The Altan Khan retired to 
Taimmg — — the Pyen-lyang of the Chinese, and called also Nan- 
king, and still called Pyen-lyang. Its site is just where Kai-song-fu, the 
capital of Honan now stands, which his father had founded, and which they 
likewise call Anta-e or Inta-i [ U< 5 L;I ?], which is somewhat doubtfully written. 
It is said to have been some forty leagues in circumference, surrounded by a 
triple wall, and situated on a river which they call the Chang or Ching-Kbu 
|ja.dL*. and some the I^ra — \/\ — Muran], and “ in which [on one side of which ?] 
its foundations were laid. The breadth of this river is so great, that, ‘between 
early morning and evening, a boat passes from one side to the other, and 
returns with considerable exertion. ” On the way to this city, some of the 
Altan Khan’s troops deserted him, and went away and joined the Mughals ; 
and the Chingiz Sian, on becoming advised of the Altan Khan’s retirement 
from Ching-du. despatched an army under two Amirs of Tomans — the Bahadur 
Samufcah — [Hafij? Abru has Sajufcah], the Saljlut, and another Nu-yan, to 
invest Ching-du. which they did. 

TheHablb-us-Siyar gives a different account of these events, which agrees more 
with the Chinese statements, which affairs are said to have happened in 608 — 
10 H. [a.d. 1211— 13], that the whole of the northern part of the Altan Khan’s 
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Ing the high road, through panic, on account of the state of 

dominions was in a disturbed and disaffected state, and that disloyalty and 
sedition prevailed, so much so that the Altan Khan's son, through these disaf- 
fections, withdrew from Ching-du, and went and joined his father, and that 
intelligence of the forsaken condition of that capital conveyed to him through 
the governor of Khurjah. who tendered his allegiance to him, induced the 
Chingiz Khan to invade Khita a second time. 

Another account is that the Altan Khan had given orders to ravage some 
parts of Kara-Khitae [Le. north-west of, and beyond the Great Wall], on 
which the people sent agents to the Chingiz Khan at Ifara-Kuram, and sought 
his protection, and the Khan of one of the disaffected parts, having gained pos- 
session of one of the fortresses guarding one of the entrances through the Great 
Wall, offered to admit the Mughals thereby. This statement is confused, and 
refers to the first , not the second expedition, as I have shown. However, it 
is farther stated that the Chingiz Khan thought the time propitious, and 
determined on invading the Altan Khan’s dominions again, and that he 
proposed that his I-ghur and Ijpirlugh allies should take a part in the expe- 
dition ; but, being unable, through sickness — caused by the wound perhaps, 
referred to previously — to proceed himself, the command was given to 
Samukah, the Saljfut, his oldest Nu-yan. 

The Chinese authors tell us that the Chingiz Khan, having retired from 
Kh itae. after the accommodation with the Altan Khan, and, having received 
his daughter m marriage, m 1211 A D.,set out, accompanied by Juj I, to conquer 
Kibchafo — an error for Kam-Kuncjhak previously referred to— in order to reduce 
several tribes which had been subject to the Wang Khan, who had nought to 
do with “Kipchak,” that the tribes inhabiting Jatah [European Getes] 
submitted, and that, leaving half his forces with Jujt, who defeated the 
Komans, Walaks, Bulghars, and Hungarians, the Chingiz Khan retired to 
Kara-K uram » Now this is wholly incorrect, and caused apparently through 
mistaking Kam-Kunchak for Kadiak. The Chingiz Khan never entered 
Kibghak, and Juji was not sent into Kibghak until several years after — he 
never went against either Walaks, Bulghars, or Hungarians — as will be seen 
farther on ; and it is quite certain that the Awang Khan had nothing to do 
with their country. 

The same writers also state that the Chingiz Khan determined to invade 
Khitae again m consequence of certain threats of the Altan Khan, and, the 
instigation of the Gur Khan, who had been provoked by the Altan Khan’s 
ravages on his territory, and who had, by help of some rebels, seized a con- 
siderable fortress which opened the way into China. Here they have terribly 
confused matters. The Gur Khan dynasty had already terminated, and the 
(jngkut Turks betrayed the passage through the great mound or Wall on the 
occasion of the first invasion. 

The Rau?at-u§-§afa also states that another Mughal army was despatched 
into Khun ah to prevent the forces of that territory from going to the aid of the 
Altan Khan, and several places in it were taken. Meanwhile, the other army 
is said to have been [met, on its advance, by the army of the Altan Khan, 
which was pushing forward to meet it ; and it is related that the advance of 
the Mughals was defeated, but that, the main army coming up, the Khita-Is 
were overthrown and routed, and their troops took Tefuge in different cities. 
The capital was strongly garrisoned, and the Altan Khan’s son is said to have 
been there m command [this is totally contrary to the Irlabib-us-Styar, written 
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affairs, they became dispersed, and were slain, and made 
captive. 

The Chingiz Khan acquired domination over the coun- 
tries of Saghar,* and Tingit, and Tamghaj, and he came 

by the son of the author of the Rau?at-u?-§afa], and the Mughals are said to 
have been induced to endeavour to take the city by assault, but to have been 
repulsed, and the investment continued for a long time. The defenders being 
numerous and the inhabitants likewise, the besiegers determined to starve the 
city into surrender, and subsequently it was taken by stratagem ; and, this 
being reported to the Khita-i sovereign, he was so affected that he destroyed 
himself by poison. 

The IJabib-us-Siyar says an attempt was made by a body of troops, each 
carrying a portion of grain, as well as the followers of the army, to conduct a 
convoy of provisions, to relieve the capital, but that they were intercepted on 
the march and defeated, and the convoy was taken. On this two of the 
Khita-I generals destroyed themselves by means of poison, and others escaped 
to Tayming; and these disasters were followed by the submission of the capital 
and country. 

The details of the capture of the city in the Rau?at-u§-§afa, and in the work 
of the Turkish author, Abu-l-Khair. are somewhat similar to our author’s 
account, the details of which he had of persons who, shortly after its capture, 
visited it, and therefore his account is of the utmost value. The date of its 
capture is 610 H. [a.d. 1213-14]. 

I have now brought up the events in the career of the Chingiz Shan, as 
briefly as possible, to where our author begins to give his narrative in greater 
detail. Hafig Abru gives most elaborate accounts of these events, but I must, 
for want of space, leave his particulars for another occasion. 

6 This is the same name as occuis at page 267 and 270, and in the second 
para, immediately under, and in the account of Tush! [Jiiji] Shan farther on. 
The word varies in the different copies of the text from j*> to 
and— yu — without any points. When I wrote the notes to the account 
of the Khwarazmi Sult&ns, I concluded, from the mention, invariably, 
of Tingit and Tamghaj along with it, that the I-ghur country must be 
meant, from the third form of the doubtful word as given above— y * — 
Then again I thought the word must be— saghar — an ’Arabic word in 
common use, signifying the frontier of an infidel country, but this, too, is, I 
think, from what is mentioned farther on, also untenable, although Tingit and 
Tamghaj are still used in connexion with it. As, in Turkish words, occurring 
in the histories of this period, the letters k and oh are interchangeable, I was 
inclined to consider that the word here might be Saghar. or Safcar, or Saghir. 
or Safcir, and that it referred to the place which the old travellers call, and 
what appears in the Jesuits’ maps as, Sukkier, and Saker, and Sukquier, Sukuir, 
Suchur, and Sucuir, 19 as many copies of Polo’s work, but this idea must also 
be abandoned, for this reason that Sultan Mufcammad, Kh warazm §hah, never 
penetrated as far east as the limits of Turkistan, in that quarter, in his pursuit of 
gadr Khan, with respect to whose pursuit in 615 h., it is first mentioned at 
pages 267 and 270, and there it is stated as being in or part of “ Tatar,” and 
“Turkistan.” But it is also distinctly stated, on the former page, that, in 
reaching this identical part — “as far as Yighur [I-ghur] — that is supposing 
—y*i ~ was correct— the Sultan penetrated so far northwards— I leave out the 
“ North Pole ” — that the light of twilight never left the sky all night and, 
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before the gate of the city of Tamghaj and seat of govern- 
ment of the Altun Khan [and invested it]. He continued 

from note 3 to that page, even were the time midsummer, the Sultan must have 
reached as far north as the parallel of 49 0 or 50° of north latitude, for such a 
phenomenon to occur, and, consequently, Sakir or Saghir— the Sukkier, &c., 
of the old travellers, between Kaghghar and Khifra. is out of the question. 
Sibr— — Siberia, likewise, will not do, as the word is written very differently. 

In the notice of Tu§hi [Jujf], farther on, referring to the same place and 
event, it is said that, “ in the year 615 h., the Sultan had gone to make a raid 
upon the tubes of Kadr Khan of Turkistan, who was the son of Safafctan the 
Yamak,” and that “ TushI , from the side of Tamghaj, had advanced with an 
army at page 269 it is said that “ Tushi had come out of Chin in pursuit of 
an army of Tatars,” and that refers to Tuk-Tughan, the Makrit chief, a 
totally different person from Kadr Khan, the son of Safafctan-i- Yamak, but 
who, at page 267, is called Yusuf [his correct name apparently is Yusuf, and 
Kadr Kh an his title], the Tatar, whose father’s Turkish name was Safahtan, 
and his tribe the Yamak. According to our author, Ulugh Kh 5 n T afterwards 
Sultan of Dihll, was connected with the Yamak. 

In the lines of poetry with which our author closes this History, he styles his 
patron, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam “ Khan of the Ubari, and Shah of the 
Yamak 5” and Sultan I-yal-timigh is also said to have belonged to the Ilbart 
tribe, which, at page 796, is mentioned as being obliged to fly before the 
Mughals, “when they acquired predominance over the countries of Turkistan 
and the tribes of Khifchak. ” Yamak or Yamak is described as the name of a 
ruler and of a city or town, and also of a territory of Turkistan ; and some add 
that it is also the name applied to the sovereign of the I-ghur, but that was, as 
already stated, Yiddi-Kut. Respecting the Ubari tribe, which I believe to be 
that which ancient authors call the Abars, or a part of them, I shall have 
something to say before closing these notes. 

In ’Abd-ullah-i-Khurdadbih’s work there are some items of information which 
may throw a little light on this difficult matter, but, still, a deal remains to be 
cleared up ; and the copy of his work which I have referred to, unfortunately, 
has been damaged by damp in the middle of each page for some thirty or 
forty pages, in the very portion I wanted most to be perfect. He says, with 
reference to the Ghuzz tribe, that “the Ghuzzan are a people, the Malik of 
whom they style the Taghar— 40 — Khafran is one of the words in some 

copies of our author’s text, and may easily be mistaken for J* by a copyist], 
and the capital of the Taghar Kha^can is the city of Aral— J,! There 
are Tarsah [Christians — Nestorians] there as well as Buddhists, and others. 
The people are nomads and live in khargahs [round felt tents] and tents 
[different to the khargah], but their Maliks wear dresses of silk brocade, and 
silk, with wide sleeves and long skirts.” He moreover says that the routes 
from that territory lead to Barsakhan — —which is said, by another writer, 
to be a place between I-ran and Turan, not a very satisfactory explanation, and 
from thence to — Jj** — which, being without points, may be read many ways, 
where the routes [or where other routes] meet. From thence to Sakit [? <£**£•>], 
and then to W^i^-Kashmi-ghasur — and from thence to [it appears 
to be l^Cakat, but Jakut seems more probable, but I can only give the onginal 
word as I find it], is a day’s journey. It is farther added, that this wilayat or 
country — T ag har — is less in extent than Kuja — l — described by another 
author as a place within Chin. Now ail this, it appears to me, tends to 
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before the city for a period of four years, in such wise that 
every stone which was in that city they [the defenders] 
used to place in the catapults and discharge against the 
investors ; and, when stones, bricks, and the like, ceased to 
be available, everything that was of iron, brass, lead, copper, 
tin, and pewter, all was expended in the catapults, and then 
bdliskts 7 [ingots] of gold and silver they continued to dis- 
charge in place of stones. Trustworthy [persons] have 
narrated on this wise, that the Chingiz Khan, during this 
period, had issued a mandate that no person in the Mughal 
army should take any notice of that gold and silver, nor 
remove any of it from the place where it might have fallen. 

After a period of four years when that city was taken, 
and the Altun Khan had fled, and his son and his 
Wazir became captives in the hands of the Chingiz Khan, 
he commanded that, from the records of the treasuries and 
the Mushrifs [auditors] of the treasuries of the Altun Khan, 
a copy of the account of gold and silver should be procured. 
They brought it to the Chingiz Khan accordingly, showing 
how many balishts of gold and silver had been discharged, 

show that the tract indicated in the text is no other than this Taghar [the 
part indicated is described as a wilayat by our author] of the Ghuzz, prob- 
ably as far north as the Aral Nawar, and that, from the two words having been 
mistaken in MS. for one, the puzzling, but incorrect, I believe, subject of 
“Taghazgaz ” has arisen out of jt the chief of which, like several 

others m Turkistan, bore the title of Shakan. 

Ibn-Haufcal says, speaking of Chin, if you wish to proceed westward from 
the east, you come by Kharkhiz [this has no reference to the Karghiz], and 
Ghazghuzz— -jk / (jfc Taghar-i-Ghuzz ?], and by Kimak to the sea, a four 
months* journey. Again he says, in another place, that Ghuzz is the boundary 
of the land of the Turks, from Khurz and Kimak, and to — Kh urannah ? 

— and Bulghar, and the boundary on the land of the Musalmans from Gurgan 
[Jurjaniah of the ’Arabs] to Barab [i. e. Farab] and Isfanjab. 

I was in hopes that M. Barbier de Meynard’s edition of ’Abd-ulIah-i-Khur- 
dadbih, published in the “ Journal Asiatique” for 1865, would help me here, but 
the names of places are so fearfully incorrect as to render it perfectly useless for 
the purpose. For example : the well-known city of Nigbapur is written with 
*• instead of A ; Isrugfctah— is written Ighrusnah— X-^Al ; Ogh, in the 
same way, although so well-known, is printed — Al-Ghur— is printed 

— Al-a’uz, and so on. 

7 A balish or balisht signifies a pillow or bolster for the head, but, here, an 
ingot of gold or silver in the form of a pillow or bolster, which, in former days, 
was current among the the Turks. A balish of gold is said to have weighed 
eight miskdls and two ddngs , and a balish of silver, eight dtrams and two 
ddngs, but the balish here referred to must have been of far greater weight to 
have been of any effect on this occasion. 
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and, according to those records, he required the whole of 
the gold and silver : and he obtained it so that not a single 
bar thereof was missing. 

From the Sayyid-i-Ajall [most worthy Sayyid], Baha- 
ud-Din, the Razi — on whom be peace! — who was a 
Sayyid of noble nature, and of manifest lineage, this ser- 
vant of the state, Minhaj-i-Saraj, who is the compiler of, 
this Tabakat, heard, that Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm 
Shah — on whom be the Almighty’s mercy ! — despatched 
him on a mission to the Chingiz Khan, and the reason for 
sending it was, that, when the account of the outbreak of 
the Chingiz Khan, and the predominance of the Mughal 
forces over the territories of Tamghaj, and countries of 
Saghar 8 and Tingit, and the regions of Chin, from the 
extreme east, was brought to the hearing of Sultan 
Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, he was desirous of investi- 
gating, by means of trustworthy persons of his own, the 
truth of this statement, and to bring certain information 
respecting the condition and amount of the Mughal 
forces and their weapons and warlike apparatus.® The 
writer [of this book] who is Minhaj-i-Saraj, in the year 
617 H., which was the first year of the Mughal forces’ 
crossing the Jihun into Khurasan, heard, whilst within the 
fortress of Tulak, from the lips of the ’Imad-ul-Mulk, 
Taj-ud-Din, the Jam!, the Dabir [secretary], who was 
one of the ministers of state of the Khwarazm- Shah! 
dynasty, that the ambition to appropriate the countries of 
Chin 1 had become implanted in the heart of Sultan 
Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, and he was constantly 
making inquiry respecting those states, and used to ask 
comers from the territories of Chin, and the extreme limits 
of Turkistan, about them. “ We [his] servants ” [continued 

* This name varies just as before in the different copies of the text. 
According to our author’s statements at pages 268 and 270, and in his notice 
of Tushi [Juji], between the seizure of the Chingiz Bean’s merchants and 
envoys and the Sultan’s return from ’Irafc, that is to say, in 615 h., the 
Suljan had penetrated into this part in pursuit of Kadr Khan, the Tatar, son 
of gafafctan, the Yamak, referred to at page 961, but his accounts are some- 
what confused, wanting detail, and other writers do not refer to this particular 
affair. 

• The idiom varies considerably in different copies here, as in other places 
previously mentioned. 

1 A few copies have 44 Hind and Qhin.” 
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Taj-ud-Dln] "used to make representation in order to lead 
him from entertaining that resolution, but in no manner 
was that thought to be removed from his mind until he 
despatched the Sayyid-i-Ajall, Baha-ud-Din, the Razt, for 
that important affair.” 8 

* Hamd-ullah, the Mustawff, in his Tarikh, says [see also note 4 , page 
265] that, before this catastrophe, the Chingiz Khan sent an envoy into I -ran, 
and entered into a treaty with the Sultan of Khwarazm. that compacts were 
entered into, and letters passed between them, and that the treaty was ratified. 
Merchants are said to have proceeded to the urdu of the Mughal ruler, without 
hesitation, on this understanding between the two rulers ; and it is stated that 
the Chingiz Khan sent envoys and merchants of his own, a second time , along 
with them. This cannot be correct from the statement of the Sayyid, Baha-ud- 
Din, who went thither, as our author relates ; and the one despatch of envoys 
and merchants on. this single occasion has evidently been made into two. It 
is also asserted that, as early as 614 H. , after his return from Ghaznin, the 
Sultan began to show less respect towards the Mughals, but the Sultan 
came to Ghaznin two years before that date, and m 615 H. invaded the 
northern parts of Asia. [See preceding note 6 .] In the year 614 H., the 
Khalffah. Un-Na§ir, is said to have instigated the Mughal to attack the 
Sultan, as previously related in the note first referred to, to which the Chingiz 
Khan is said to have replied that the restless nature of the Sultan would soon 
afford a plea for attacking him. 

Raghid-ud- Dm and Mir Khawind state, that one cause of ill feeling on the 
part of the Mughal ruler towards the Musalman Sultan was, that the latter had 
despatched bodies of troops occasionally into parts under allegiance to the 
Mughals. and ill-treated the people, as though war had actually commenced, 
and, at last, overran a territory belonging to Koshluk, the Naeman sovereign, 
which the Chingiz Khan considered his by right of conquest. Notwithstanding 
all this, it is said, the Mughal ruler was still inclined to keep on good terms 
with the Sultan. This statement is not correct, however, as may be seen from 
note 4 , page 268, and m the account of Tughi [Juji] farther on. The invasion 
of the territory in question — Ardish [turned into “ Arwish ” in the Kashghar 
Mission History] — they say, was when the Sultan fell in with a Mughal army 
under JujI, and compelled it to fight, but, on that occasion, the Sultan’s 
intention was to protect his own territories from invasion by fugitives flying 
from the Mughals. not to attack them. 

Petis dela Croix in his “ Genghizcan ,” pages 158 to 164, causes Abu-l-Khair 
and Rashid to make a terrible blunder respecting the battle which took place 
between the Mughals under Juji, after the defeat of the Makrits, and the 
Sultan, which he has previously correctly mentioned as having taken place in 
A.D. 1216 [H. 613], and makes out that a great battle was fought between the 
Suljan and the Chingiz Khan in person, in a.d. 1218 [h. 615], while they 
never once met* He says the Sultan made secret levies of troops, and all those 
available from “Corassan, Bale, the Borders of India, and other parts of 
Iran,’* were directed to assemble at “ Feraber,” a town of “ Bocara that 
the Sultan’s army amounted to 300,000 or 400,000 men, but yet was far in- 
ferior to the Mughal host. The Sultan is then said to have found the enemy at 
“ Carcou,” and an indecisive battle was the result. The details, however, are 
simply those of the battle which took place between the Gur Khan and the 
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The Sayyid, Baha-ud-D!n, related 8 after this manner : — 

“ When we arrived within the boundaries of Tamghaj, 
and near to the seat of government of the Altun Khan, 
from a considerable distance a high white mound appeared 
in sight, so distant, that between us and that high place 
was a distance of two or three stages, or more than that. 
We, who were the persons sent by the Khwarazm Shaht 
government, supposed that that white eminence was per- 
haps a hill of snow, and we made inquiries of the guides 
and the people of that part [respecting it], and they replied : 
“ The whole of it is the bones of men slain.” When we had 
proceeded onwards another stage, the ground had become 
so greasy and dark from human fat, that it was necessary 
for us to advance another three stages on that same road, 
until we came to dry ground again. 4 Through the infec- 
tions [arising] from that ground, some [of the party] be- 
came ill, and some perished. On reaching the gate of the 
city of Tamghaj, we perceived, in a place under a bastion 
of the citadel, an immense quantity of human bones col- 
lected. Inquiry was made, and people replied, that, on the 
day the city was captured, 60,000 young girls, virgins, 
threw themselves from this bastion of the fortress and 
destroyed themselves, in order that they might not fall 
captives into the hands of the Mughal forces, and that all 
these were their bones. 

When we saw the Chingiz Khan. 5 they brought in bound, 

Sultan referred to in note l , page 262, and note l , page 980, which see, and 
thus a sad confusion of events is the result. 

* This worthy official is, I find, a totally different person from Badr-ud-Din, 
referred to m note page 270. I think therefore that such testimony Is to be 
preferred to statements written about a century after by writers in the employ 
of Mughal sovereigns. 

4 It is said that the number of killed in the great battle referred to in para, 
eighteen, of note 6 , page 954, was so great that the beasts of the field and fowls 
of the air enjoyed their obscene feasts for more than a year, on that battle-field. 

5 Other, but much more modem writers, state that the Chingiz Khan, after 
his successes in Khita. whither he did not proceed in person on the second 
invasion of that country, as already noticed, returned to his yurat t and sent 
officers in cotolctand of numerous troops to guard his conquests. From our 
author’s statement above, contrary to all others, and derived from the Sayyid, 
Baha-ud-Din, an eye-witness, the Chingiz Khan was himself at Tamghaj 
when the Sulfan’s agents had this interview with him. 

Surgeon-Major Bellew tells us that “ Changfz,” leaving strong garrisons in 
“ Tughiir ” [!] and its frontiers, returned to his Yurt or “ country seat ” [sic] at 
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where we were, the son of the Altun Khan, and the Waztr 
of his father ; and, at the time of our return, the Chingiz 
Khan sent a great number of rareties and offerings with us* 
for presentation to Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, 
and said : ‘ Say ye unto Khwarazm Shah. “ I am the sove- 
reign of the sun-rise, and thou the sovereign of the sun- 
set Let there be between us a firm treaty of friendship, 
amity, and peace, and let traders and karwans on both 
sides come and go, and let the precious products and' 
ordinary commodities which may be in my territory be 
conveyed by them into thine, and those of thine, in the 
same manner, let them bring into mine.” Among the 
rareties and presents that the Chingiz Khan sent to Sultan 
Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, was a nugget of pure 7 gold 
as big as a camel's neck, which they had brought to him 
[the Chingiz Khan] from the mountain [range] of Tam- 
ghaj, so that it was necessary to convey that piece of gold 
upon a cart. With us also he despatched five hundred 
camels laden with gold, silver, silks, khazz *-i-Khitae [a 
coarse kind of woven silk of Khita], targku [a silken fabric 
red in colour], kunduz [beaver], 8 samur [sable], and raw 
silk, and elegant and ingenious things of Chin and Tam- 
ghaj, along with merchants of his own ; and the majority 
of those camels were laden with gold and silver. When 
Utrar was reached, Kadr Khan 1 of Utrar acted in a per- 


Shaman Gara = “The Shaman’s home.” 1 wonder what a barbarian 
Mughal’s “ country seat ” may have been. The Shaman’s home — in what 
language “Gara” may mean “home” is not stated — refers probably to the 
place called Saman-Kaharah, where he was chosen Sian. See previous 
note, paragraph twenty-five, page 937. 

6 Abu-l-Fida says the envoys and merchants came from Mughulistan 
through l£ara- 20 iil:ae, and Turkistan. No doubt, they took the ordinary 
caravan-route by Turfan. 

7 In some copies of the text, “a piece of beaten gold :** in others, as 
rendered above, which is doubtless the correct version. 

• This word also means any description of fur made up into garments, but 
here the meaning is as above. Khita-I, in itself, is, I believe, the name ©f a 
fabric, also called nankeen by Europeans. 

• According to some writers who explain the word, the alffeial is some- 
thing like a fox, and some say, like an otter. It may mean the fur of the 
black fox or of the beaver. 

1 Our author has made this same mistake before. His title was Gha-fr 
Sban, not I£adr Khan, and his name was Antal See note ?, page 271. 

In the Geographical Magatine for June, 1877, Mr. H. H. Howorth, who 
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fidious manner, and sought permission from Sultan Mu- 
hammad, Khwarazm Shah, and, out of covetousness of that 
large amount of gold and silver, had the whole of the 
traders and travellers, and the emissaries [from the Chingiz 
Sfcan], slaughtered, so that not one among them escaped 
with the exception of a camel man who was at a bath, who, 
during that occurrence, managed to get out by way of the 
fireplace of the hot-bath, adopted a contrivance for his 
own safety, and, by way of the desert, returned to the terri- 
tories of Chin and Tamghaj. 

When he acquainted the Chingiz Khan with the particu- 
lars of that perfidy, and as Almighty God had so willed 
that this treachery should be the means of the ruin of the 
empire of Islam, it became evident that u the command of 
God is an inevitable decree/* * and the instruments of the 
predetermined will of fate became available — From Thy 
wrath preserve us, O God ! ** 

This servant of the victorious government, Minhaj-i-Saraj, 
heard from the son of Malik Rukn-ud-Din of Khaesar of 
Ghur, who heard [the particulars] from Shah * Usman of 
Sistan,® who was one among the Princes of Nimroz, and a 
favourite of Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, and the 
Shah [Usman] swore that, for every treasury in which was 


makes rash guesses and assertions on Turks, “Mongols,” etc , says, referring 
to this person, that he was named Inaljuk and entitled Ghair Khan , “ which 
is probably a corruption either of the Gur Khan or, as the author of the 
Tabakat-i-Nasiri makes it, of Kadr Khan.” In his “Mongols Proper ,” on 
the other hand, we are told in one place, that he was named “ Inaljek,” and, 
that Sultan “ Muhammed ordered that he was no longer to be styled Inaljek 
but Ghair Khan (? a form of Gur Khan) ; m a second place , that he was called 
Inallzig ; and, in a third, that he was named Inallzik , and “had been 
granted the title of Gur Khan by the former chief of Kara Khitai ! ! ” Now 
“ Gha-frKhan ” is no more a form of Gur Khan than this IKanVuli Turk was a 
“ Ghoz” or an “original Ghuse.” Gha-fr is a purely 'Arabic word, derived 
from the same root as gkairat \ and signifies the Khan jealous in point of 
honour or love, the high-minded Sian : it was his Musalman title. The 
“ Tabakat4-Nasiri ” quoted, if my translation is referred to, certainly does not 
make Gha-fr Kha n a form of l£adr Khan, for Kadr has a totally different 
meaning, and iaja no way connected with Gha-fr, 

* IECur’An ; (map. xxxiii. verse 38. 

* Shah 'Ugpian, grandson of Nafir-ud-Din, Usman-i-Harab, ruler of 
Sijistan and Nimroz, also styled Nu?rat-ud-Dfn, ’Ugman, by our author at 
pages 193 and 196, which see, also pages 200—201. He was related, on the 
mother’s side, to Malik Rukn-ud-Din, of Khaesar of fzhur. 
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a bit 4 of that gold or silver belonging to the traders of the 
Chingiz Khan, the whole of such treasury, sovereignty 
and country fell into the hands of the Ch ingiz Khan and 
the Mughal forces. 

May Almighty God preserve the kingdom of our Suljan 
of Sultans from calamity such as that ! 

HISTORY OF THE EVENTS WHICH HAPPENED IN ISLAM. 

• 

Trustworthy persons have related on thiswise, that, when 
that fugitive [camel-driver] stated to the Chingiz Khan, the 
accursed, what had befallen his traders and emissaries, the 
Chingiz Khan issued commands so that the fo^pes of 
Turkistan, Chin, and Tamghaj, assembled. Six hundred 5 
banners were brought out, and under each banner were one 
thousand horsemen, and six hundred thousand horses were 
assigned to the Bahadurs : 6 they call a warrior, Bahadur. To 
every ten horsemen three head of tuk-li sheep 7 were given, 
with orders to dry them ; and they took, along with them, 
an iron cauldron, and a skin of water ; and the host pro- 
ceeded on its way. 

From the place where the Mughals then were, on the 
frontier of the Chjngiz Khan's territory, to Utrar , 8 was a 
three months' march, entirely through wild and uncultivated 
tracts; and it was commanded that it was necessary to per- 
form that march of three months, and subsist upon this 

4 In some copies a dang— a bit, &c., and in others a diramak, the dimi- 
nutive form of diram . 

a* The number given at page 273 is 700,000. The Calcutta Printed Text 
Pis 800,000, a few modem copies 300,000, but the above number is confirmed 
t by other authors. 

8 Surgeon-Major Bellew, in his Kashghar Mission History [page 141], does 
not quote the 44 Tabcdti NasaH as he styles it, correctly. There is nothing 
in our author’s work, as may be here seen, about 4 4 horses for the baggage of 
the army, its carts, and families, &c.,” not even in the Calcutta Text, nor does 
our author make any such statement as that, 44 just at the time he [ 4 Changiz ’] 
was preparing to set out against Khwahrizm Shah, he received envoys in 615 
from the Khdlif [stc] Nisir of Baghdad urging him to do so.” The Doctor 
must have been thinking of some other work. 

1 — tuk-li— or a sheep of six months 4p~~ a half-grown 

sheep. At page 273, our author says Mughal! sheep, which is, doubtless, an 
error on the part of the copyists for tuk-lt. 

* The Calcutta Text is always incorrect with respect to the name of this 
well-known city, which was situated on the Sfbun. Its ruins are still to be seen 
on the east bank. 
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quantity of provision, and to eke it out with %umtz and 
the milk of their mares; 9 and, placing herds of horses 
in front of them, so numerous that their numbers cannot 
be computed, they turned their faces towards the land of 
Islam. 

Towards the end of the year 616 H., they emerged on 
the frontier of Utrar, 1 at which place the violence had been 
hatched ; and, although they were jaded from their journey 
and destitute, yet such was the energy, constancy, and 
intrepidity, which Almighty God had implanted in the 
nature of the Chingiz Khan and the Mughal army, that, 
» 

9 Here again, the Punted Text has shrdb — \^\/u — for shir-i-asp — 

1 Petis de la Croix makes the astounding statement [page 158] on the 
authority, it would appear, of “ Abulfaraje,” and “Bin Abdallatif,” as he 
styles them, that “ Historians do not precisely mention the places by which 
the Moguls entered into the King of Canzme's Dominions,” and yet, imme- 
diately after, says, “They only assure us that he marched by Caracatay and 
Turquestan . . . and that his troops entered into the Province of Farab, of 
which the City of Atrar was the Capital,” &c. What moie specific mention 
could he want ? 

The route taken by the Chingiz Khan in maiching from his yurat in the 
direction of Kara-Kuram, and from which he is said to have set out in the 
eleventh month of 615 H. [about the middle of February, 1219 A.D.], was by 
way of the river of Aidish [u^] with the object of making those parts his 
Uak or summer quarters. When he reached the boundary of the territory of 
Kaiallfc or £aiallgh [which, in Ravenstein’s map in the “ Mongols Proper ” is 
inserted about two degrees south of Lake Balkagh, but is too far N. of JQiuljah 
by several degrees. Sairam, too, which lies S. of the Ulugh- Tagh and E. of 
Afc>u, is not near the Balkasb, as there shown. From the route mentioned 
by Goez, and the context of the account of the march of the Mughals, which 
I shall now refer to, KaialiV was S. of the Ulugh Pagh and between 
Turfan and Aksu], Arsalan Khan, the Karlugh, the principal [f* 5 *] of 
the Amirs thereof— thus showing that there were several— came to do him 
homage, got an appanage assigned him, and joined the Mughal army with his 
followers. The Yiddi-K\it of the l-ghurs also came from Bigh-Baligh, and, 
likewise, Tukla-Tigln [farther on, the name of the chief of Almaligh is said 
to be Saghnak Tigln] and his followers or tribe [Je*] from Almaligh [near 
about Khuljah, but on the left or S. bank of the nver I-Uh]. JujI had also 
been detached, before his father set out, it is said, by some, and, by the way, 
by others, against the forces of the Kirgiz, who had manifested con- 

tumacy, and shown delay and unwillingness [in furnishing a contingent pro- 
bably], with directions to pi nish that tribe and seize their territory. Another 
version is that it was not the Kirgiz who were to blame, but a tribe ^dwelling 
along with them, and that the former did not commit themselves. JujI set out ; 
and, as the river of Kirklz [the Kam-Kamjlut, on the opposite side of which 
they dwelt] chanced, at the time, to be frozen over, he crossed it with his army 
on the ice, and came upon them unawares in the wild country [A-?— *a wild un- 
cultivated tract, overgrown with reeds and the like] in which they dwelt. A good 

3 Q 
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m a short time, they took Utrar 1 and put both small and 


number were slain by the Mughals, and tJrasut their chief — tJrus 

Inial — bent his neck to the yoke. After this Juji returned and joined his 
father. 

8 It seems strange to me that the route taken by the Chingiz Khan and his 
host on the way to Utrar, after what has just been stated respecting Bi§h- 
Baligh and Kaialik, as related in the histones of the Mughals, is not clearly 
understood. It was much the same line of route — and, doubtless, that in 
general use by travellers, and karwans of merchants — as shown in Col. 
Walker’s map, to l£ara-Kol 0 r Almatu, skirting the northern slopes of the 
Ulugh or Ur-Tagh range, that he was pursuing, after detaching Juji to the south- 
ward m pursuit of Tufe-Tughan. the Makrit, on which occasion, he [Juji], when 
returning to re-join his father, was fallen in with by the Khwarazm Shah, near 
the rivers Kamaj and Kabal, and compelled to fight against his will. It must 
be sufficiently plain, to any one who will consult the map m question, that the 
great river Irtish is not referred to. Ardish, under the name of “ Artush,” 
the “Artush Pass,” and “Artush, which was the principal town of that 
region,” at “the foot of the Kakshal mountains,” is mentioned by Shaw in 
his work, “ High Tartary ,” and refers to the same tract of country, which, m 
former times, extended much farther every way, as I have here pointed out. 
The Ardigh Pass is about seven or eight days’ journey, according to the author 
just quoted, from “the plains of Issik-kul ’ [IssIgh'Kol], only the “plains” 
there are mostly hills. 

After this, the Chingiz Khan continued his westerly course from the vicinity 
of the Issigh-Kol, by the present Almatu, in all probability —and, undoubtedly, 
it was an ancient route— through the territory of Taraz or Bank!, as it is also 
callejj, along the skirts of what is at present known as the Kara-Tagh ; and, 
from the route he subsequently took to Bukhara, when he detached his two 
sons to invest Utrai, he must have passed the Sirr or Slbun, a considerable 
distance W. of Utrar, at the Julik, or Ak-Masjid ferry possibly. Strange to 
say, however, not a single author mentions his passage of that river. Having 
crossed, he took the direct loute to Bukhara. He had, by the way, previously 
detached — by the Sairam or Ardigh route southwards, m all probability— an 
army, which wasmarchmg southwards against Taghkand and Khujand, while 
Juji was marching through Farghanah to join him before Bukhara or Samr- 
kand. With “ Yengigent,” Juji had no more to do than I had, unless he 
flew along with his troops to it. Where are Saknak, Uzkand and Ardigh m 
Kashghar? where Yangi-kant “on the Jaxartes, at two days’ journey from 
its outlet into the sea of Aral ” ? [“ Mongols Proper ,” pp. 76*7]. Why only 
about nine degrees of Long., and four of Lat. distant from each other ! 

The Chingiz Khan reached the frontier of the Utrar teiritory, not the city and 
fortress of that name, for he was never at Utrar himself, towards the end of 
autumn, 616 H. [m September, 1219, A.D.] Finding that the Sultan of 
Khwarazm had dispersed his forces, and sent them to guard the great cities 
and fortresses, instead of concentrating them, and that there was no army left 
in the field to oppose him, he detached his sons Chaghatae and Uktae, the 
Yiddi-Kut of the I-ghurs, and other vassals, with several tomans of troops,. to 
invest Utrar, and, with his son Tull, and the main army, moved towards 
Bukhara. Utrar, the chief place, and seat of government, which contained 
50,000 troops — Alfi has 15,000, a more likely number, but some copies have 
5000 only — was defended with great gallantry for five months, until - the 
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great— young and old — to the sword, and left not a soul 
alive : they martyred the whole of them. 

defenders were reduced to great straits, at which time the Kha? Hajib, ICara- 
chah, who had been sent thither with 10,000 more troops to support the £ha- 
Ir Khan, was for capitulating to the enemy, but the Gha-ir Khan, who was 
well aware that he could expect no mercy from the Mughals, scouted the very 
idea of surrender, and being guilty of such base ingratitude to his sovereign. 
Jjptrashah, however, entered into secret understanding with the Mughals [how 
history has repeated itself within the past year or two ! ], and, one night, left 
the place with his contingent, by the gufi-Khanah gate, and submitted to the 
enemy, who, without delay, rushed m by that same gate, and captured the 
city. As soon as morning arrived, Karaehah, and his followers, after being 
reproached and reviled for their ingratitude to their sovereign, were all put to 
the sword, and the inhabitants of the place were removed outside into the 
plain and butchered — “the lives of the inhabitants were spared” says Mr. H. 
H. Howorth in his “ Mongols Proper .” The Gha-ir Khan threw himself into 
the citadel, with 20,000 men — some say 8000, and some, 6000 — all resolved to 
fight to the last, and held out for another month, during which they made 
several sallies, and slew a vast number of the Mughal army. At last, the Gha-ir 
Khan was left with but two of his followers ; and no shelter remained to them 
but the flat roof of his dwelling. These two soldiers fell at his side, and then the 
Gha-ir Khan, whom the Mughals were expressly commanded to capture alive 
if possible, was made prisoner, and on the neck of Anial Ju^ they placed a 
yoke — a play on the word Juk, which signifies a yoke for oxen, a collar. The 
citadel of Utrar was levelled with the dust, and of the few people of the 
place, and master artificers, who had escaped the massacre, some were impri- 
soned, and some were driven along with the army to exercise their trades in the 
Mughal camp, together with the Gha-ir Khan m chains. As the Chingiz 
Khan was then before Samr^and, his sons set out to join him there, and to the 
Gha-fr Khan the cup of death was administered at Kiwak Sarae [»/]/-» e)j£], 
a sarae near Samrfcand. This place is the Gheucserai of Fetis de la Croix. 

I must now endeavour to give a short account of the different operations of 
the Mughal hordes, in order to bring up events to the siege of Samrfcand. 

I have already mentioned in my previous notes, 4 page 268, and 2 page 964, 
how Jujf fell in with the Khwarazmf army m the northern part of the present 
Kaghghar territory, and, after a severe handling, his marching away, leaving 
lus camp fires burning, so as to avoid pursuit. He subsequently, by command 
of his father, marched towards Jand, and, when he arrived near Sa^najj: on the 
way thither, he despatched the Haji, Hasan, who was a native of that place, 
and then with his army, as an envoy, to endeavour to induce the inhabitants 
to submit. The populace, however, put him to death for advising them to 
submit to infidels and Mughals, and Juji, filled with rage at the treatmentof 
his emissary, attacked the place, and, in two days, captured it. The inhabi- 
tants were massacred and the place ruined [this is a mode of treating them 
“with tenderness, ” certainly, after the Muskov fashion. “ Mongols Proper ,” 
page 76], and a son of the Haji, Hasan, who was dwelling there, was made 
its governor — the governor of a desolated place ! Juji then advanced to Yuz- 
Vand, also written Ozfcand, and, to quote the expressive words of the History 
in verse which I have elsewhere referred to : “ In one night he took it, and 
in one day demolished it.” After that he marched to Agfcnas [I think this is 
an error, although contained in so many works, for the 'Arab Ugh-Shagfe — the 
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An astonishing relation [is here given] which was heard 
by the author from one of the merchants whom they were 

ancient name of Taghkand, but, if not, it is now unknown and its site also. 
Juji was sent against it, and no mention is made of it after. Abu-l-Ghazi 
Bahadur calls it Asta§h], “a city full of vagabonds and rascals,” and, as 
they showed hostility, they were speedily annihilated. No particulars are 
given. 

When the news reached ^Cutlujc— also written Kutlu gh - Khan f the ^akim 
of Jand, he became fearful, evacuated the city, and fled by way of the steppe 
in order to reach Khwarazm. Juji on this despatched thither, as his agent, 
Jai-Timur — but who he was is not mentioned [see note page 933], save that he 
had been long in the Chingiz Khan’s service — to advise the inhabitants to 
submit. There was no leader or authority with sufficient power there, and the 
populace raised a tumult and sought to take the agent’s life, but he managed to 
escape by stratagem. On being made aware of the state of affairs, Juji pushed 
on, and came m sight of Jand ; and the people had merely time to close the 
gates and mount the walls, but they showed no other opposition. The 
Mughals placed scaling ladders, mounted the walls, and the city was theirs. 
As no active opposition had been shown, the people, with the exception of a 
few evil doers, who had spoken fiercely to Jai-Timur, escaped from the 
Mughal talons ; but they were all thrust out into the open countiy, and their 
dwellings were abandoned to be sacked for a period of two weeks, and the 
walls and defences were levelled with the dust. The Khwajah. ’Ali, who was 
one of the great men of Bukhara, was located there in charge of the city. A 
Mughal Amir likewise having been detached with one toman [10,000 men], 
the city or town of Marjin [^^L] was taken possession of, and an intendant 
was left there. After this Juji set out to join the camp of his father. 

The Nu-yins, Alak> also written Alak, Saktur, and Biikae, according to tlieir 
orders proceeded towards Khujand and Fanakat,or Banakat — afterwards known 
as Shah-Riikhiyah — and, on reaching the latter place, the governor there, I-yal- 
taku or I-yal-tagu by name, shut himself up in the citadel with a body of 3 -Can* 
kulis, and defended it vigorously for three days. On the fourth they called for 
quarter, and came out of the city, and “were overwhelmed m the wave of 
blood.” Destiuction befell the people of Fanakat. Whether stranger or 
friend, not one remained, and but few escaped with their lives, with the 
exception of the young men of Tajzik race who were incorporated with the 
enemy’s forces, and compelled to serve against their own people Alak then 
turned his face towards Khujand, the governor of which was Timur Malik, “ to 
whom Rustam, were he alive, would have acted as groom, and Sam, were he 
living in his day, would, on his own body, have inscribed his name. ” This 
Timur Malik had constructed a lofty fortress at the point, near the city, where 
the river separates into two branches [at the junction, probably, of the tributary 
of the Slhun which joins that river from the South just below the city], and, 
with 1000 men, took post therein, determined to hold out as long as he had 
the power and means of doing so. The Mughal forces enclosed the city and 
fortress as m a ring, but, as the missiles from their catapults took np effect upon 
the fortress, the young men of the city [which, from this remark, must have 
fallen, although no further mention is made of it] were collected in crowds ; 
and assistance was also brought from other places, near by, which had been 
subdued, until 50,000 men were assembled together to help the investing force 
consisting of 20,000 Mughals. The former were divided into gangs of tens 
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wpnt to style Khwaiah Alimad, the Wakhshi. a man of 
veracity, who related after this manner : “ It is narrated by 

and hundreds, and one Mughal was placed over every ten Tajziks, and, from 
the hills three farsangs distant, they were compelled to convey stones on foot 
to the river side [m order to construct a causeway apparently, although this is 
not specified], and the Mu gh al horsemen cast them into the river. Tfmui 
Malik, who was fertile in expedients, had caused twelve vessels to be con- 
structed, which were covered with felts plastered over with a mixture of fresh 
clay and vinegar, m such wise that arrows and fire [such things as “stink- 
pots ” m the accounts of this affair are purely ideal : a composition of naptha 
is here referred to] took no effect upon them, but windows [lit. but loop or 
port-holes are meant] were left, so that arrows and other missiles could be 
discharged from them against the Mughals. Every day, at daylight, Timur 
Malik used to despatch six of these vessels on either side, and keep up a 
desperate defence ; but, when matters became serious, and he found his efforts 
unavailing, seventy boats which had been got ready to provide means of escape 
he, one night, loaded vith his effects, placed his family therein, embaiked 
with his wainors, and like lightning launched into the river. The Mughal 
forces, becoming aware of it, set out along both banks to oppose his pi ogress ; 
and, m every place wheie they could offer most opposition, he would draw near 
with his own vessel, and with his arrows, which like the arrow of destiny never 
missed their mark, would drive the Mughals off, and would push on again iuth 
hik vessel. On reaching Fanakat, he found the Mughals had drawn a chain 
across the river, thinking to stop the little fleet, but, with one blow of an axe, 
Timur Malik made the chain two, and pushed on again. I find no mention, 
in any author, of a “ bridge of boats built at Jend,” because Timur Malik 
did not pioceed to Jand at all, but, some distance below Fanakat, wheie the 
mountains appioach the river, he landed on the western bank, enteied the 
steppe, and made for the city of Khwarazm, because Juji Shan, on being 
informed of his heroic conduct, had made preparations to bar his progress 
farther down the nvei, which he would have been enabled to do from his posi- 
tion in the vicinity of Tashkand or U &h-Shash. The Mughals however fol- 
lowed in his tiack, and when they drew near he would face about and withstand 
them until his family and effects made some progress in advance, and then he 
would follow. After some days, when most of Timur Malik’s men had fallen, 
the baggage was captured, and, with a few men remaining, he pushed on with 
rapidity, giving the Mughals no opportunity of taking him, and keeping them 
at bay. At last his few remaining followers were killed, and Timur Malik was 
left alone — some say his family at this time had attained a distance which 
placed them out of danger— and with no means of defence left but three 
arrows, one of which was broken and its head gone. Three Mughals were 
still in pursuit of him, so he drew the broken and headless arrow — for he did 
not wish to have to use the others — and sent it through the eye of the foremost 
pursuer, and blinded him. He then said to the other two: “Two arrows 
still remain according to your number, and so it is advisable that ye return 
from whence ye came.” They did retire ; and the Iron Malik — Timur signifies 
iron — proceeded on his way without further molestation to Shwarazm. There 
he again prepared for war, and with a small force surprised and captured the 
town of Kat [ olT] on the Jifiun, in the district of Hazar-asp, and from 
thence he proceeded to join Sultan Muhammad, not considering it advisable to 
remain in Ehwarazim He pushed on until he came »p with him, and told 
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reliable persons that the Chingiz Khan, after that he had 
possessed himself of Tamgbaj, and had brought it under 
his sway, and, for a period of four years, had caused great 
sedition and shedding of blood, saw one night, in a dream, 
that he was binding a turban of immense length about his 
head, so much so, that, from the vast length of the turban, 
and the labour of binding it, he began to grow fatigued 
after, in his interminable task, he had become like unto a 
great corn stack. When he awoke from his sleep, he was 
relating his dream to every one of his confidants, and the 
men of wisdom who were about him, but not one among 
them could interpret it in a manner to satisfy his mind, 
until one of his confidants said : 4 The turban is part of 
the costume of the merchants who are in the habit ol 
coming into this part from different directions of the west, 
and a party of them has arrived from ’Arabia. It is neces- 
sary to summon them in order that the interpretation may 
be obtained from these persons.’ In accordance with that 
advice, they were called in order to interpret it. 

“ Among the merchants they found a few persons 
from the west, "Arabian Musalmans, turban- wearers, and 

him all he had experienced at the hands of the Mughals, and that they were 
like unto a flood. This made the Sultan still more apprehensive and per- 
plexed, and, though he was himself young his fortune was grown old— a play 
upon words in the original which is lost m translation. 

The Nu-yan Alafc after having obtained possession of Khujand, the next 
day, set out to rejoin the great army, and reached the camp of the Chingiz 
Khan after the capture of Samr^and. 

A few words more may not be out of place respecting Timur Malik. He 
subsequently retired — disguised as a Darwesh, some say— into Trafc-i-’Ajam, 
proceeded to Shiraz and Jiraft, and, finally, into Sham, until the Mughal 
troubles had somewhat subsided. He remained there some years ; and in the 
time of Batu Khan, son of Juji Khan, he, impelled by a desire of revisiting 
his native land once more, and by that monarch’s leave, reached Khujand, 
where he found that his only remaiuing son had gained favour with the Mughal 
ruler, and had been put in possesion of some of his father’s property. He 
was recognized by an old slave, and proposed to proceed to the court of 
OktSe Khan, whose name was celebrated for magnanimity, but, on the way, 
he fell in with one of the Mughal royal family, Kadfca-an Ughlan, who put 
him in chains, for the old Turk Malik’s haughty bearing displeased him. Soon 
after, the very Mughal, into whose eye he had lodged the headless arrow, 
happened to come in, and began to question him as to his battles, in an 
insolent tone which provoked Timur Malik to answer him in such a manner 
as awakened the wrath of the Mughal savage against his former adversary, 
and he discharged an arrow, in return for his arrow, as he exclaimed, right 
through the body of Timur Malik, who fell dead on the spot. 
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they were sent for; and to the person who was the 
chief, and the most intelligent among the party, the 
Qiingiz Khan related his dream. The Tazi [’Arabic]- 
speaking merchant said : ‘ The turban is the crown and 
diadem of the ’Arab, for head dresses 8 of that description 
are the tiaras of the ’Arab ; and the Prophet of the Musal- 
mans — Muhammad, the chosen one — the blessing of God 
be upon him ! — was a turban-wearer, and the Khalifahs of 
Islam are turban-wearers. The interpretation is this, that 
the kingdoms of Islam will come into thy possession, and 
the countries in which the Muhammadan faith prevails thou 
wilt reduce under thy sway .’ 4 This signification chimed 
in with the opinion of the Chingiz Khan ; and, for this 
reason, his design of appropriating the territory of Islam 
was resolved upon.” 

We return to the subject of [this] history. 

After capturing Utrar 6 and martyring its inhabitants, 

3 The word used is the plural of which more particularly refers 
to the large tuibans of Muhammadan ecclesiastics. 

I have several times mentioned the variation of idiom in different copies of 
the text, and here it varies considerably : in fact, there is gi eater difference, m 
this respect, m this Section than in any of the preceding ones. 

4 I doubt very much an ’Arab’s saying so, even if he thought it ; and, if 
the merchant told the Mughal this, and it made him determine upon invading 
Islam, the Musalmans had not very great reason to be grateful to the ’Aiab 
interpreter. 

4 This is a great mistake. The Chingiz Khan, as shown in the previous 
notes 8 , page 273, and 2 , page 970, para four, had nothing to do with Utrar 
personally. He reached the frontier of that territory towards the close of 
autumn 616 H. [September, 1219 a.d.]. He left his two sons, Uktae and 
Chaghatae, with a great army to invest Utrar, as already stated, and, detach- 
ing another and smaller force, under the Nu-yins, Alafc, Saklur, and Bufcae, 
to Fanakat and Khujand T with the bulk of his mighty host, and accompanied 
by his son Tuli, marched towards Bukhara. 

The name of this celebrated city is said to signify, “ m the language of the 
Mugha.11— Fire-worshippers — an assembling place, or rendezvous of science, 
and this word, in the dialect of the idol- worshipping I-ghurs and Ehita-is, is 
nearly similar, for then places of worship, which are places of idols, they 
term Bukfcar.” 

On the way thither, the Mughuls reached Zarnuk [there is no doubt 
respecting its name], and the inhabitants, having issued foith to receive them 
with due ceremony, were granted security for life and goods. The Chingiz 
Khan changed the name of the place to £utlugh Balfgh, that is, the 
Auspicious or Fortunate City, but he took away all the young men of the place 
to incorporate with his army. But Taghfcand did not receive the name of 
“ Kutluk balig,” as m the recently published work so often referred to. The 
ITabtb-us-Siyar says that the people first shut the gates, but, afterwards, were 
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they [the Mughals] marched, from thence, towards Bukh 
ara ; . and, on the first of the month of Zi-Hijjah, 616 H., 

induced to open them and submit, while another statement is, that the city was 
surprised, However this may be, its walls were lazed to the ground, to make 
it “the Fortunate City ” perhaps. The Bahadur, Ta-ir, whose name will 
frequently appear in the text, farther on, was sent, in advance, to summon 
Nur [see page 118]. The place submitted, it and its dependencies were 
bestowed as an appanage upon the Bahadur, Sahudah or Swidae, as he is 
also called, the inhabitants paid a year’s tribute in advance, and received 
security for life and property, and were not further molested. 

At the end of the year 616 H. [February, 1220 a.j>. — not the 19th of June, 
1219 A.D. , as we are told m “ Mongols Proper ,” for the year, 617 H., began 
on the 7th March, 1220], the Mughal hosts appeared before Bukhara, and 
the felt tent of the Chingiz Khan was pitched facing the citadel. There was 
no “several days* siege ” whatever. When night set in, the Amirs commanding 
the troops there, Kiwak Khan, son of Hamid-i-Bur [an elder brother of the 
Hajib, Burak, the Kara-Khita*f, who subsequently usurped the sovereignty 
of Kirman, subordinate to the Mughals. after that ingrate had compassed the 
murder of Ghivas-ud-Din. the Sultan’s son, and ruler of that territory. See 
note 9 , page 283], Kiwak Khan, Sunj Khan. Bughrae Khan, and 3 £a§hlu [by 
some Kashli, which is meiely another form of the title] Khan, with 20,000 
— but some writers of Mughal proclivities make the number 30,000, in 
the same mannei as they always exaggerate the numbeis of the Musalmans 
— came out, by one of the gates, in order to make a night attack upon the 
invaders, but, the enemy having got word of it, they were encountered and 
defeated by the Mughal advance. The great men of Bukhara, consisting of 
ecclesiastics, doctors of the law, and distinguished persons, issued forth from the 
city next day [the 10th of Zi-Hijjah], at dawn, and strove, by the manifes- 
tation of submission and eloquent appeals, to make teims whereby the in- 
habitants might be saved from the violent blast of the invader’s wrath. The 
Chingiz Khan entered the city in order to view it ; and, when he reached the 
Masjid-i-Jami’, or Friday’s Masjid, beheld a gieat and lofty building, towards 
which he urged forward his horse, and rode into it, with his son, even up to 
the most sacred place within it — the Saffah-i-Mfik§hrah : the place where the 
Imam stands when officiating — and inquired : “Is this the* Sultan’s palace?” 
They replied: “This is the house of God.” He then dismounted from his 
horse, certainly not out of respect, mounted two or three steps of the pulpit, 
and sat down [Alfl says, Tull ascended to the pulpit] and [according to 
Sharaf-ud-Din. ’All,] commanded his troops, saying : “There is no forage in 
the plain by means of which they [the people] may satiate the horses, [see ye 
to it].” The Fanakati, Fa?ih-I, Alfi,*and others, however, relate more 
circumstantially, that he said to those present : “ The plain [or open country 
outside] is destitute of grass : it behoveth that ye fill the bellies of my horses,” 
and, on this, they opened the granaries [of the city], and brought forth grain. 
The Mughals then drew their horses into the Masjid, and made the chests, in 
which the sections of the Kur’an — which is generally in thirty sections of six- 
teen pages each — and other religious books were kept, troughs for their horses 
to feed out of, while the books were trodden under foot ; and they handed the 
head-stalls of their horses to the ’Ulama to hold, while they themselves betook 
themselves to the cup [neither the wine, nor the “loving cup,” but the 
fermented mares* milk cup — kutniz ] and began to sing their Mugfeali songs. 
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pitched their camp before the gate of that city. Kashlu 
Khan, the Amir-i-Akhur of Sultan Muhammad, Khwa- 

Most European authors who relate this anecdote take it from Sharaf-ud-Din 
’ AlPs work, but neither that work, nor any other that I have met with, will bear 
translating “ The hay is cut, give your horses fodder ,” as quoted by Mr. H. H. 
Howorth from Vamb&ry’s “Bokharah,” page 28, and which he or his 
authority mistakes for “a cynical invitation to plunder.” The original words 
m Sharaf-ud-Din. are “ dar whrd 'alaf nist kih aspan rd ser sazan d 
[Erdmann’s rendering of the same sentence is peifectly correct] and “the floor 
strewn with wine skins” and “the singing women [the word is intro- 

duced” are likewise not to be found in his work : the words are : “ ba ayagA 
ddsjitan tnashg&ul find and, ba dhang-i-Mughuli bar kashidand there is not 

a word about women. 

From the Jami’ Masjid mounting again, the Chingiz Khan rode to the 
Musalla-e-’Id — the place of Prayer, where the prayeis appointed for Festivals 
are said — and, mounting the pulpit, having first caused the people to be assem- 
bled, harangued them about the killing of his envoys, and, telling them that he 
had been sent against them as the instrument of the Divine wrath, on account 
of their sovereign’s and their own misdeeds— he too was a “divine figure” 
also “from the north,” and, after holding forth in a similar blasphemous 
strain, which address was interpreted from the Mughal language into Persian 
by an interpreter who stood by his side, he continued : “Such property as is 
visible in this city need not be referred to— he had an eye to plunder notwith- 
standing his divine mission— but all that is concealed it behoveth ye to give up.” 
Much wealth was given up in consequence. As commands had been already 
issued that the adherents of the Khwarazmi Sultan should be expelled the city, 
and none should be sheltered or concealed therein, on finding that several of 
them had been sheltered by the people of Bukhara, he — merely desiring an 
excuse — gave orders for a general massacre of the inhabitants, and to set fue to 
the city, which was mostly built of wood ; and, m the space of one day, the 
whole, with the exception of the great Masjid, and a few brick buildings, was 
consumed, in such wise that the city became the haunt of wild beasts. The 
suburbs were then given to the flames, and the ditch of the citadel was filled 
up with whatever could be obtained— dead bodies of men and beasts, stones, 
timber, rubbish, and the like— and, in a few days, the Mughals captured it. 
Its governor, Kiwak Khan, with ail found within the place, were put to 
the sword — more than 30,000 in all— including grandees and great men, the 
servants of the Sultan, who were treated in the most contemptuous manner, 
and their females and children were carried away into slavery, but babes were 
not spitted on lances as m these days of civilization and Christianity. After 
this the citadel was levelled with the ground, and not a vestige of gate, wall, 
or rampart, of either city or citadel remained. Kvwak Mazdr , or the Tomb of 
Kiwak, lies a few miles to the N.E. of the present city. 

The young men of Bukhara, who had been spared for another purpose, 
were driven off with the troops towards Samr^and and Dabusah [also called 
Dabus and Dabusi. It was a fortified town about midway between Bukhara 
and Samrfcand], and from Bukhara the Chingiz Sian turned his face towards 

Samrfcand. . 

Having heard accounts of the great strength of Samrjcand, which had 
lately been added to, the Chingiz Khan had been led to despatch bodies of 
troops under Juji and the Nu-yan, Alafo to subdue other places in Turkistan 
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razm Shah, was there, on the part of that monarch, with a 
force of 12,000 horse ; and the Mughals invested the city. 
On the day of the festival of the kurban [ioth of Zi-Hijjah 
—15th February, 1220] of that same year, they took the 
city and fortress of Bukhara, and expelled the whole of the 
inhabitants — gentle and simple, the learned and the noble, 
both male and female — and martyred them, and burnt and 
destroyed the whole of the city, and all the libraries of 
books ; and a few persons [only] were made captive. 
They then turned their faces towards Samrkand. The 
leader of the van of the Chingiz Khan's army, which issued 
from the wilds, and captured Utrar, and advanced to the 

before he advanced into Mawara-un-Nahr, m order to clear his rear of enemies, 
and to have the whole of his forces at his disposal before he attacked Samr- 
Jcand. The resistance at Utrar however disappointed him with regard to the 
troops investing that place, and the movements of the others have been already 
narrated. Having made a vast levy of the country people, as stated above, to 
aid his troops, he left small detachments behind to invest Sar-i-Pul and Dabusali, 
while he hastened forward with his great host, which, numerous as ants or 
locusts, suddenly appeared before Samrkand, at the end of £i-Hijjah, 616 H. 
[the latter part of February, 1220, A.D.], and the tent of the Chingiz Khan was 
pitched in sight of the place, at Kiwak-Sarae. The next day-some say the 
third day — he reconnoitred- the ramparts, bastions, ditch, gateways, and other 
defences ; and, on the second day, as soon as morning dawned, I-yal-Taz 
Khan — the Shams Khan of Alfi— Sarsigh Khan, Taghae Khan. Ulafc Khan, 
and several other leaders, with the troops within the citadel and city, with 
great intrepidity and boldness poured out of the place, and attacked the 
Mughals in their quarters. The number, in all, is said to have been 110,000, 
namely 60,000 Turks, and 50,000 Tajziks of the country, and twenty elephants. 
On that day, the Khwarazmis displayed immense valour, and a great number 
were killed on either side, but chiefly, on the part of the Mughals, who also lost 
a great number of pnsoners who were carried off triumphantly into the city. 
This statement does not agree with what our author states above as to the 
ambuscade, and the number of the troops has been just doubled. 

Next day the Chingiz Khan mounted, and, m person, directed the operations, 
completely invested the place, prevented the troops within from making a sally, 
had the catapults placed m position, and began to batter the walls, and pour in 
volleys of stones and arrows. The walls were however defended with vigour 
until the day closed, but the defenders were disheartened ; and, to make matters 
worse, there was treason within. One party of the inhabitants — the selfish part 
— “the peace at any pnce party”— were for going out and seeking quarter 
from the Mughal, while the other party was for defending the place to the 
utmost. This very division of opinion— without reckoning the traitors— caused 
great mischief : the leaders of the troops were discouraged, and at a loss what 
to do, and did not fight as they otherwise would have done, for the place was 
strong enough to have held out a considerable time. On the fifth day— but 
from our author’s statement above it must have been the ninth — early in the 
morning, while fighting was going on, the J£a?f of the city, the Shaikh-uMslam. 
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gate of Bukhara and took it likewise, was a Turk whose name 
was Tamur-ghi, the Jazbi, a man of great energy ; and, in 
the Mughal dialect, jazbi signifies a Hajib [Chamberlain], 
On first reaching the gate of Samrkand, the Mughal 
forces laid an ambuscade ; and the troops in Samrikand, 
and the people, moved out to give battle. On the ambus- 
cade being drawn, defeat befell the troops of Islam and the 
people of Samrkand, and nearly 50,000 Musalmans became 
martyrs. Subsequently to that, for a period of ten days or 
a little over, the Mughals took up a position round about 
Samrkand. Within the walls of that city, on the part of 
Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, was a force of 60,000 

and a body of other ecclesiastics [old officials of ’Usman, the Afrasiyabi, and, 
doubtless, true to the hostile Khalifah. who incited the infidels], unexpectedly 
went out, and presented themselves before the Chmgiz Khan, who received 
them with much encouragement and favour. Without any security, and with 
the mere promise of safety for themselves and dependents — these barbarians 
rarely, if ever, kept their word — they were allowed to return; and, at the time of 
prayer, when the rest of the people were off their guard, these traitors opened 
the gate known as the Gate [some say Gates] of the Namaz-gah — Alfi says 
—the Td-gah— and admitted the Mughals within the walls ! During that day 
and night the infidels completely destroyed the walls and defences of the city, 
and drove out into the open plain the inhabitants, both males and females, 
with the exception of the dependents of the Ka?i, the ghaikh-ul-Islam, and 
other traitors, who are said to have amouted to 50,000 [5000 probably] persons, 
and then, as was their wont, proceeded to sack the place, and all whom they 
found within, with the exception of those mentioned, they slew. The Mughals 
continued within the city until the night of the next day, when they were with- 
drawn. 

The garrison in the citadel was now completely hemmed in, and had no 
means of escape, but one resolute leader, Kara Alb, the Arsalan Khan, with 
1000 men, charged through the Mughal force, cut his way out, and succeeded 
in joining the Sultan, to whom he conveyed the dismal news. Next day the 
Mughals attacked the citadel, and, having destroyed the defences, during the 
time of the two prayers, which are wont to be said every Friday about mid-day, 
succeeded in gaining possession of one of the gateways, and poured in. 1 he 
Kanghulf or ^anfcull Turks, the chief of whom was Bar-Sipas [m one^ MS. 
Bar-Samas, and, in AUi, Shams! Kh an, Taghae Khan, Sarllgh [Sarsigh ?] 
Khan, U-la^ Khan, the U-lagh Khan of theJahan-Kughae, together with about 
twenty other Amirs and Sardars of Sultan Muhammad, with the whole of his 
troops that were therein, were butchered, to the number of 30,000 men, which 
is a small number in comparison with the 110,000 men said to have been the 
number stationed at Samrkand. Of the remaining people of the city, 33 >°°° 
artificers, mechanics, and the like, were selected and divided among the sons 
and kinsmen of the Chingiz Khan ; and the residue of the unharmed inhabi- 
tants were ransomed and spared for the sum of 200,000 dinars. These events 
took place in the beginning of the summer of 617 H. [April 4, a . d . *220]. A 
Mughal Shafcnah was left at Samrkand, and a native of the place, a Musalman 
official, was placed m charge of the city undei lum. 
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horse, consisting of Turks, Ghuris, Tajziks, Khalj. and 
Karlughs, and all the Maliks of Ghur, such as Khar-zor 
Maliki [Malik ?], and Zangi-i-Khar- T am [ Ch ariT?]. 8 and 
other Maliks of Gljur, were there. On the day of \Ashura, 
the 10th of the month of Muharram, 617 H., the Mughals 
took Samrl^and, and burnt that city and destroyed it, and 
made captives of some [of the inhabitants, and put the rest 
to the sword]. Bodies of troops were nominated to various 
parts of Mawara-un-Nahr, Farghanah, and Bilasa-ghun, 
and destroyed all the cities, 7 and martyred all their inhabi- 
tants. Mughal armies were also despatched to take 
possession of different parts of the dominions [of the 
Khwarazmi Sultan], and forces were sent from Upper 
Turkistan to pursue Kashlu 8 Khan, the Tatar, who was a 
king, and the son of a king, of the Tatar tribes, who had 
seized and brought [away] the Gur Khan of Kara-Khita ; 
and they captured him [Kashlu Khan] on the boundaries of 
Jab and Kikrab 9 which is Ghuzzistan, and the hill tracts of 
Samr^and ; and they slew him. 1 

6 The leader referred to at page 926 — probably Khar- Ch am — Ass-energy — 
This, as well as |£har-Zor — Ass-power or force — is doubtless a nick-name. 

As I have noticed elsewhere, several of the Qhuri Maliks have such like 
names, in which Khar. Ass, occurs, such as Khar-post— Ass-skinned, Khar- 
nafc:[nag?] — Ass-palate or lipped, and the like. Maliki is contained m all 
the copies of the text, but Malik must be the more correct;. 

7 The most modem copies of the text collated have, “as far as the gate of 
Bilasa-ghun.” 

It is not to be wondered at that this celebrated city is not mentioned 
subsequently, considering it was destroyed. The name Qhu-Baligh must 
have been applied to it by the Mughals in times prior to this period. 

8 Troops had been despatched against Koshluk before entering the 
dominions of the Sultan of Kh warazm ; and most of the strong places, m 
Mawara-un-Nahr and Western Turkistan, had been captured or taken posses- 
sion of before the investment of Samrkand was undertaken. 

9 In some few copies the first word is u>U. apparently —hubab or Jiabab , but 
yL— Jab — seems to be the correct name. These names are not to be found 
on modern maps. The following note further indicates their position. See 
also note *, page 374 * 

1 I have already, in my previous notes to the reign of Sultan Muhammad, 
Khwarazm Shah, given some details respecting Kojlak, Koshluk, Koshluk, 
Kashlu* or Kashlb as he is variously styled by different authors, the last four 
forms of writing being mere variations of the same name, his intrigues with 
the Suljan, and his seizure of his father-in-law and benefactor, the Gur Shan, 
but, to make this account clear and connective, I must go back a little to refer 
to the chief of the Makrits and his proceedings. 

The Chingiz £han having returned, in 61 1 h., from the campaign against the 
Altan Khan , and gone to his yiirat or encamping ground on the river Kalur-an 
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When the news of the taking of Samrkand, and of the 

or Lukah, soon after found that the Makrits weie again preparing for war. 
There is considerable discrepancy with regard to these events, and some 
oriental wnteis have, through the carelessness of copyists, apparently, turned 
two events into one, with lespect to ^Codu and the sons of the late Big! 
Tukta, and his nephews, and Tiik-Tughan. the Makrit. 

At the period in question, Kodu and his nephews were residing in the 
Naeman country, and were regaining strength, which they were using in 
support of Koshluk, the Naeman sovereign, who, at this time, had seized the 
last of the Gur Khans, and his dominions. The Makrits had likewise incited 
other tribes of Mughals, who were quite leady to do so, to throw off the yoke 
of the CLhmgrz Khan, under which they had fallen. Among the tribes in- 
stigated to war by them were the Turn -at or Tum-ad Mughals [turned into 
“Comdt,” in the Kashghar Mission History, a different tribe from the 
Burghuts or Bur^uts], who were dwelling in the tracts towards the south- 
east from Kashghar — now part of the great sandy desert — towards the frontier 
of 3 £hita, about the Kok Nawar, incorrectly written Kokonor in our maps. 

In the year 612 H., therefore, the Chingiz Khan despatched the Nu-yin, 
Sahudah, or Swidae, the Uriang^ut Kung^ur-at, with a considerable army 
against the Makrits, and he was provided with carts or waggons, specially 
made and strengthened with iron, so that they might not easily break down, 
as the Makrits had taken shelter in a very mountainous tract of country. 
This tract was called Kum-l£unjak-— [eke* y] which, through the careless 
copying of some scribe, or an imperfect MS., has been mistaken for Kibohak 
[tiV 5 ] by many oriental authors with ridiculous results, and European writers 
generally have followed them. 

Sahudah set out in the beginning of 612 H. [it commenced on the 1st May, 
1215 A.D.], and was joined, on the way, by the Bahadur, Taghachar, with 
another force [this leader, probably, is Guzidah’s Tutmar-i-Ghubin, but Abu- 1 - 
Qljazi, Bahadur KJh.an, calls him Toshajar], The two leaders, after great 
exertions, reached the wheieabouts of the Makrits, brought them to action near 
the banks of the river Jam— the Jam Muran (•?»] but, m some Histones, 
the letter has a dot over it instead of under, which lhakes it Kham, while 
m others again it is not pointed, and therefore stands for % — with which 
no Turkish, word begins [Chinese, and Europeans, however, vitiate kh, and 
turn it into ’Arabic h as in Hdtium for Khanum. Tophanah , for Top-khanah, 
Hatti-Humayun for Khatt-i-Humayun, Hodjah for Khwajah, Halji for 
Khalji. Han for Khan. Hamil for Khamil, and the like]. Bentmck says the 
Jam Muran rises m the mountains crossing the Gobi — the Altan, not Altyn 
mountains — of which but little had been previously known, if the existence 
of such a range has not been altogether ignored until the recent discoveries 
by the Russians, and that the rivei runs S.S W., and falls into the £ara- 
Muran or Hoang-ho, on the borders of Tibbat. See the map to Col. Preje- 
valsky’s explorations in the Geographical Magazine for May, 1878, which 
confirm the existence of this range, which has been distinctly mentioned by 
Oriental writers and old travellers, and which is clearly laid down, although 
not quite exactly, in the maps of the Jesuits. A Chinese envoy told Gerbillon 
that he had crossed a river of Kok Nawar, “ called m the Mongol [Turk!?] 
tongue Altan Kol, or Golden River,” which falls into the Lakes of Tsing-fft- 
hay, and has abundance of gold mixed with its sands. 

The Makrits stood their ground against the Mughals, and the consequence 
was they were defeated with immense loss. Some say the tribe was almost 
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massacre and captivity of its inhabitants, and of the troops 


destroyed, together with Kodu and all his nephews but one, a mere child, wHo 
was taken to the presence of the Chingiz Khan, who ordered him “to be sent 
to join his brothers and uncle,” notwithstanding Juji Khan would have taken 
charge of him, and have brought him up. 

It has been asserted that the Makrits were entirely annihilated on this occa- 
sion, but such is not correct, as I shall presently show, and I£odu, brother of 
the late Blgl, Tufcta, and Tufc-Tugban, who is also called the brother of the 
same chief, have been mistaken for one and the same person, of which there 
is no probability, for Tufe-Tughan. and the remnant of the Makrft tribe were 
encountered by Juji Khan, in the northern part of the present territory of 
Kashghar in 615 H., after the death of Koshluk, and when the Chingiz 
Khan was on his way westward to invade the territory of Sultan Muhammad, 
Khwarazm Shah, and when Juji, against his will, sustained the attack of 
the Sultan’s army m which his* own was roughly handled. To demonstrate 
this clearly, it is necessary to go back a little, and refer to what is said about 
it elsewhere. 

When Koshluk, the Naeman, left the presence of the Gur Khan, his father- 
in-law, to call around him his dispersed Naemans, and proceeded towards 
KaialiV, when he reached its confines and that of I-mil, TiiV-Tughan, the 
Amir of the Makrits, who had fled — from whence is not mentioned — on 
hearing the rumour of the Chingiz Khan’s fury, joined him, together with 
many of the Gur Khan’s chiefs. During the time that Koshluk exercised 
dominion over the state of the Gur Khan, however, after the latter’s seizure 
by him, Tufc-Tughan, with the remainder of the tribe of Makrit, had 
separated from Koshluk, and returned to 3 £wn-Kunjak again. 

The next mfoimation we obtain is, that the Chmgiz Khan, having deter- 
mined to invade the dominions of the Khwarazm! Sultan, when making his 
preparations for the march, considered it advisable, before setting out, to leave 
no enemies in his rear; and, as Koshluk, the Naeman, and Tu^-Tughan, 
the Makrft, still remained, and their whereabouts was in the vicinity of his 
route towards the west, he deemed it necessary to reduce them first, and so 
the Nu-yfn, Jabah [Yamah], was sent with a large army against Koshluk 
and Juji Ughlan, the Chmgiz Khan’s son, at the head of another army, 
against the Makrits under Tufc-Tughan. 

It would seem, therefore, that Tu^-Tughan, hearing of the movements of 
the two Mughal armies, and finding Juji was coming upon him, moved from 
Kum-Kunja^, with the remains of the Makrft tribe, and endeavoured to reach 
Kara- 3 £um [which, in some imperfectly or carelessly copied MSS., has been 
turned into Kara*]£uram], which was the daght or steppe inhabited by the 
Kan^uli Turks, and which tribe had been assigned, by the Sultan of 
Khwarazm, to his mother, Turkan Khatun T as part of her appanage. 

At page 267, it is stated that, in 615 H., the Sultan had moved from Samr- 
fcand to Jand because a body of those remaining of the supporters of Kadr 
Khan [3£adir Kh an of others], respecting whom more will be found in the 
account of Juji Khan farther on, had broken out into revolt on the confines 
of Jand, for the purpose of suppressing it, and, that, after he bad annihilated 
that faction, he returned towards Samrfcand again. Some other writers, 
however [See note *, page 262], say that this took place earlier, before the 
total downfall of the last Gur Khan, and that, after quelling this revolt, the 
Suljan heard that an army of the Gur Sian had appeared before Samrfcand, 
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of Islam which were there stationed, reached Sultan 


and was preparing to march to its relief, when the Kara-Khitae army was 
withdrawn to operate against Koghluk, but our author twice distinctly states 
that this revolt, or its suppression, happened in 615 H., and immediately after 
says that “the calamity of the infidels of Chin — 1. e. the Mughals — arose.** 

The SulJ an being at Samrkand, whither he had returned from Jand, hearing 
of the movements of Tu^-Tughan an j the Mughals in the direction of 3 £ara- 
?um, moved towards Jand to guard his own territory, and to seise or stop 
Tufc-Tughan, if practicable, and marched beyond it as far as the frontier of 
the Turks. In the meantime Tu^-Tughan and his people, marching westward 
towards the ^Can^uli steppe, had been intercepted by Juji Khan near the 
great mountain range forming the northern boundary of the present Kashghar 
state, as previously related. 

I think I have here shown that l£odu, brother of the Bigi, Tufcta, the 
Makrft, and Tuk-Tughan, the Makrit, are different persons, and that the 
Makrlts were not wholly destroyed when defeated by Sahudah. 

The author of the “ Mongols Proper ,** on the authority of M. Wolff, states 
at page 73, that the destruction of the “Merkits” took place “near Lake 
Kossagol, between the Selmga and the Upper Jennessei ” [sic], but I notice 
that he had some doubts about it, and, at page 712, he places “the Merkits, ” 
as “living probably m the valley of the Chu, and perhaps at Balasaghun,” 
after stating that, according to Erdmann, the “Merkit chiefs” were “met 
and defeated on the banks of the river Jem (not the Kem or Yenissei [«<■], 
as Wolff seems to read it),” but without perceiving that, at page 73, he had 
given, from the same writer, apparently, a much more correct version of the 
affair, and had even named some of the places tolerably correctly, but under 
vitiated orthography ! 

I must, as briefly as possible, give some account of Ko&hluk’s subsequent 
acts, after his seizure of the Gur Shun, his fathei -in-law, and benefactor, and 
his own fate, which immediately preceded the irruption of the Mughal bar- 
barians into the countries of Islam. 

After the seizure of the last Kara-Khija-T ruler, his dominions east of 
the Sihun devolved apon Koshluk, but he did not thereby “ become himself 
Gur Khan,” as we are informed in the “ Mongols Proper P Had Koghluk 
known how to have managed the Gur Shan, after he became his son-in-law, 
he might have got up a formidable, and, perhaps, successful, combination 
against the Mughal ruler, to whom also he was related on the mother’s side. 
Koshluk was an idol-worshipper — but-parast — a Buddhist, and his wife [or 
one of his wives ?] was a follower of ’I-sa — Jesus Christ ; hence they were both 
intolerant to the Musalmans, continually exhorting them to turn idolators — the 
Rau$at-u§-$afa says, to embrace Christianity —and those who would not were 
massacred. The Tarikh-i-Alfi, however, says that Koshluk, “for the sake 
of an idol-worshipping damsel, became himself an idol-worshipper too,” but 
without mentioning what faith he previously followed, which we must presume 
was the Christian. 

Koshluk, for a period of four years, from 610 to 614 H. [May, 1213, to 
April, 1217, AD.], continued to send forces against Kashghar, and they used 
to commit great ravages, and burn the crops, in such wise, that famine began 
to show itself in that tract of country. The inhabitants could do no other 
than give up the city of Kashghar and its defences to him, and the fort 
surrendered. Koghluk’s troops took up their quarters in the peoples’ houses, 
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leaving them to shift for themselves, and violence, wickedness, and sedition, 
reigned supreme. 

Petis de la Croix, who quotes “ Mirconde,” that is to say, Mir Khawind. 
the author of the Rau?at-us-§afa, makes the astonishing statement in his 
“ Genghizcatt the Great” that the Gur Sian used to resident Kashghar, which 
was the capital of their Turkistan possessions, and sometimes called Urdu- 
Icand. That the Musalman religion prevailed there is, undoubtedly, correct — 
and had prevailed for centuries, it may be added — and the Nestonans had 
churches there, but that, “at this time the capital is Hyarcan^ which is the 
same place as Caschgar was,” shows that De la Croix’s geography was a little 
at fault. Yarkand is just 100 miles S.E. of Kaghghar. He moreover states, 
quoting, apparently, the same work, that the people of Caschgar refused to 
acknowledge any other sovereign than the Gur Khan’s son, and that “the 
siege lasted long,” and “ the city was at last taken.” 

In the last para, of the account of the Gur Khans, I have noticed what has 
been said respecting the survivors of that family, but, although it is very 
probable that the last Gur Khan, and the former ones too, may have had 
descendants, they are not specified, nor is a son mentioned in any author that 
I am aware of. The statement as to “ Gushluk ” having killed “ the sove- 
reign” of “Kashgar,” contained in the “ Mongols Proper” is without any 
real authority, I fancy, and would be difficult to verify. 

After obtaining possession of Kashghar. Koshluk moved towards Khutan. 
wdnch ’Abu-l-Fida and some others say was of the I-ghurs. or “ I-ghuna,” 
lying m the 42°of Lat., while Kashghar is said to be in the 44°, but correctly, 
according to the most recent observations, 39° 24' 26", and 37 0 & 58", respec- 
tively, which shows the correct direction of the I-ghur country at the period in 
question, and which extended much farther to the S. W. than shown m the map in 
“ Mongols Proper and as the events mentioned clearly show. Koghluk took 
possession of Khutan, and acted towards its people in the same tyrannical 
manner, as at Kashghar, to compel Musalmans to recant. He commanded 
that all the learned men of the place should come out and hold a disputation 
with him on the subject, and more than 3000 ’Ulama and men of learning 
appeared. One of them was the Shaikh ’Ala-ud-DIn, Muhammad, the 
KhutanL and he got the best of the argument, by the Musalman account, 
upon which Koshluk began to mock him, and the Shaikh* losing all patience, 
cried out, “ Dust on thy mouth, O Koshluk ! thou accursed enemy of the 
faith ! ” For this the Shaikh was seized and nailed up before the gate of the 
college he had founded. He lingered for several days, dunng which he con- 
tinued to exhort the people to be staunch m the faith ; and, at length, he was 
put to death, and thus attained the felicity of maityrdom. After this, Musal- 
mans were forbidden to exercise their religion, and the call to prayer and 
public worship were prohibited. 

At that period, there was a person dwelling on the confines of Almaifgh, of 
great valour and intrepidity, and a champion — a pahlaivdn , but not “a herald 
with red arrows ” [see “ Mongols Proper," page 130], and his name was Uzar 
LWL and a ^ so belonged to the l£ankuli or Kanghull tribe, ke was a 
freebooter, and did nothing better than steal horses from all parts, and carry 
on other wickedness, until vagabonds and bold spirits like himself gathered 
round him, and he began to acquire strength, and to ravage the parts around 
Almaligb, until, at last, he obtained possession of that place and parts around. 
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before] Balkh.* as has been already related, he became 

8 He was not “ investing ” his own city , as some writers, who probably did 
not know that Balkh belonged to him, have made out. 

"Who held possession immediately before is not stated, but, probably, a 
governor on the part of the late Giir Khan did. 

This upstart is Mr. H. H. Howorth’s “ Prince of Almaligh and he says 
[page 20] that Erdmann says * ‘ he was known as Merdt Shudsha (i. e. lion 
heart, or lion man), and adds, “ This latter statement is probably well founded, 
for the Khans Q f Almaligh are doubtless to be identified with the Lion Khans 
of Kashgar mentioned by Visdelou,” and yet, only on the preceding page , on 
the authority of Abu-l-Ghazf. Bahadur Khan, he at once identifies this adven- 
turer, who had only just obtained possession, as one and the same as “ Arslan 
Khan of the Karluks , who was also Prince of Kayalik or Kabalik.” What a 
jumble of errors have we here ! Now, what Erdmann, in his innocence, sup- 
poses to be atit’e is merely the simple Persian words vitiated, namely, mard-i- 
shuja — a bold or intrepid man ; and it is utterly impossible that he could be a 
Kankuli and a Karlugh — two totally different tribes— at the same time, or, 
that he was ruler or prince of Kayalik, previously referred to in another note, 
who had submitted to the Mughals years before, and had again presented him- 
self and joined them, on their way to Utrar. Mr. Howorth appears to have 
also forgotten that, at page 66 of his book, he states that, in 1209 [a.d. = 
606-7 H.], when “Jmgis” returned to his “yurt,” he found there “the 
Idikut of the Uighurs. Arslan Khan, chief of the Karliks (i.e. Turks of 
Kayalik), and Ozar, Prince of Almaligh, who had come to do him homage.” 

Arsalan Khan will appear on the scene in several places of our author’s 
narrative, but that he and this upstart were totally different persons is beyond a 
doubt, as may be seen farther on. 

I have already noticed that, because some of the Afrasiyabi rulers of Kagh- 
ghar were styled Arsalan, it did not follow that they were all styled “ the Lion 
Khans.” Such an impossible statement will not be found m any of the historians 
of the Mughals, not even m the work of that Persian — “ the great Raschid.” 

Now it is very evident that, if Almaligh had belonged to Arsalan Khan, the 
JKdrlurh, and the Kankuli> Uzar, had taken it from him, they would not have 
both appeared together in the yurat of the Chingiz Khan. 

The Chinese histonans state, with respect to these very events, that Ko-pau- 
yu, a Chinese general in the Mughal army, on recovering from a dangerous 
wound received in a previous battle, was sent to invest Bigh-Baligb, N. of 
Turfan, the capital of the Yiddi-]£ut of the Ighurs of the Muhammadan writers 
[why this should be, seeing that the Yiddf-Kut was a vassal of the Mughals at 
this time, is not said], but, on the other hand, the Chinese say Ho-chew, E. of 
Turfan, was the capital of the I-ghurs ; and that, at this time, Gon-ckor, chief 
of the tribe of Yong-ktt , in W. Tartary, subdued the city and country of 
Almaligh — O-li-ma-lu. Further, that Kosmeli, one of the great chiefs of the 
last of the Kitan dynasty, on becoming aware that the Mughals were come to 
make war on Koghluk, persuaded the chief of the city of As an (supposed to 
be near to Kashghar) to submit to Jabah, that Koshluk had raised up all the 
country N.W. of Turfan, on the E. and W., as far as the Sihun, leagued with 
the prince of Kighah, or Kmghah, and the Kanglfs N.E. of Samrfcand, and, 
after slaying Koshluk, the Naemans, and Kangh [Kanghulis, or Kankulis], 
acknowledged the Chingiz Khan’s supremacy. 

To return to the upstart, Czar. After he had obtained possession of Alm&- 
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filled with despondency, and retired precipitately towards 

ligh — the 44 Turkish Prince ” of which is said, by Abu-l-Fida, to have been 
absent at this time, and which city is said by him to lie in the same degree of 
Lat. as Kashghar— he set out for Fulad-Sum aVy], which was one of the 
greater cities in that part [afterwards buned in the sands, like several other 
cities], and gained possession of it likewise. Koshluk used continually to lead 
troops against him, defeat him, and ravage and lay waste his recently acquired 
territory. When Uzar’s position became dangerous, he despatched an agent 
to the Chingiz Khan, and complained of Koshluk’s tyranny ! The Chingiz 
Khan sent him a friendly answer — his being hostile to Koshluk was enough to 
ensure that — and Uzar proceeded to his presence and was well received, a dress 
of honour and other favours were bestowed upon him, and Jujt sought his 
daughter in marriage. The Chingiz Khan advised him to abstain from hunting 
excursions [the mode of hunting of the Mughals and other peoples of Asia, often 
referred to in our author’s, as m other histories, is very different from our ideas of 
hunting, but I have not space to describe it here], lest he might fall a prey into 
the hands of a hunter foe, referring to Koshluk, and presented him with a thou- 
sand sheep in order that he might not have occasion to go forth in search of game. 
However, when Uzar returned to Almaligh. he again went out, when suddenly 
and unexpectedly the forces of Koshluk came upon him in a hunting-ground, 
captured him, and brought him before the gate of Almaligh. The inhabitants, 
however, shut the gates of the city, and resolved to defend it. Fighting com- 
menced, when, at this crisis, news arrived of the coming of the hosts of the 
Chingiz Khan, for he began to grow alarmed at Koshluk’s continued success. 
On this Koshluk’s troops retired from before Almaligh, and, on the way back 
to their own territory, put Uzar, the Kankuli, to death. The Chingiz Khan 
showed favour to his son, Saghnak-Tigin [In the account of those who pre- 
sented themselves to the Chingiz Khan on his way to Utrar, which occurred 
very shortly after, the chief of Almaligh is styled Tukia-Tigin. See note *, 
page 969] gave him one of Juji’s daughters to wife, and sent him back to 
Almaligh [from this it would seem that he had been kept in the Mughal camp 
as security for his father’s behaviour], where he took up his residence ; and 
Arsalan Khan, the Karlu gh. who, at this period, was a vassal of the Mughal 
ruler, who had betrothed one of his daughters to him, was, by him, permitted 
to go back to Kaiallgh or KaialTfc. 

In the meantime the Chingiz Khan’s envoys and the merchants had been 
put to death and plundered through the perfidy of Antal- Ju^, the Kan^ul!, 
whose title was Gha-ir Khan, and whose title, m the MSS. of our author’s 
work, by mistake, is wntten Kadr Khan. The Chingiz Khan, before under- 
taking the war against the Sultan of Khwarazm to avenge that outrage, deter- 
mined not to leave behind him any one likely to contemplate sedition in his 
territories during his absence ; and, as his chief enemies, Koshluk, the Naeman, 
and Tufc-Tughan, the Makrft, were committing disturbances and sedition in 
the vicinity of his line of route, he determined to finish Koshluk first, and, 
accordingly, the Nu-yin, Jabah, was sent “to the westward” against him, with a 
large army of several tomans , from the frontier of]jCara-Khitae T as already stated. 

Koshluk, having committed violence and tyranny beyond measure in 
Khutan and Kaghghar, and endeavoured to extinguish Islam therein, had 
nothing to expect but hostility from its people, and therefore, on hearing of the 
approach of a Mughal army to that frontier, he fled from Kashghar, and 
Jabah was allowed to take possession of it. He at once issued a proclamation 
that every one might follow his own faith unmolested. Every Naeman that 
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Nishapur. ^ On the Chingiz Kljan receiving information of 
the Sudan’s departure from the environs of Balkh, and of 
the sedition in, and dispersion of, the army which was along 
with him, he ordered 60,000 Mughal horse, from his own 
camp, to cross the Jihun, and despatched this army, under 
the standard of two notable Mughals, one of whom was 
the Bahadur, Sahudah by name, and the other the Nu-ln, 
Yamah, 8 in pursuit of the Sultan. 


fell into his hands was slaughtered, and he sent out bodies of troops in all 
directions m pursuit of Koghluk. He, out of fear for his life, expecting no 
mercy from his relentless foes, threw himself into the mountain fastnesses of 
Bad&khshan, and, in the agitated and perturbed state of mind he was in, 
entered a darah [a valley between hills, with a river running through it, also a 
pass] which had no way out of it. Some call it the Darah of the Sarfgh-Kol— 
the Sarigh Lake, or Lake of the Sarigh— J/ £j ~— or Sari^-kiil— JT 
Here we can easily find our ground. The word Sarigh occurs in Sarlgh-i- 
Ighur, and in Sarigh Pamir, which appears in Col. Walker’s map under the 
incorrect form of “ Sanz Pamir.” A paity of hunters, natives of Badakhshan, 
were pursuing game in those hills when the Mu g hals suddenly pounced upon 
them. They told the Badakhshls that they would spare their lives if they 
would seize and make over to them some fugitives who had lately fled from 
them. 'So some of the hunters, who had noticed some strangers, sunounded 
Koghluk and his few dependents, captured them, and delivered them over to 
the Mughals, who slew the whole of them ; and Koshluk’s head was forthwith 
cut off and taken away along with them. In that affair much booty, and 
precious jewels, fell into the hands of the Badakhshi hunters. Through the 
death of Koshluk, sovereign of the Naemans, the countries of Khutan and 
Kashghar, to the Ab-i-Fanakat, which is also called the Sifcun, we re added to 
the empire of the Chingiz Khan. 

8 This name is written in several ways. Abu-1 -Q 2 jazi, Bahadur, in the 
Kazan ed. of his History, makes it aa Qhanah, which is, apparently, a mis- 
print for 4u*. Our author, and Fa§ih-I, and some others, write it Yamah— 
but it is for the most part written Jabah — 1* — m other works. Fagi^-I too 
has Suntae for Swldae. 

I must give a few details here, m addition to my notes at page 276 to 278, 
respecting the movements of these three Nu-yans, which may be considered 
generally correct, and they are chiefly taken from the Tarlkh-i’Alff, Jahan 
Kushae, Tarikh-i-Jahan-gir, Rau?at-us-§afa, and Habib-us-Siyar, but it must 
be borne m mind that the authors of the four last, particularly, wrote under Mu- 
ghal rule and Mughal patronage, and from one to three centuries after our author, 
who was contemporary with the Chingiz Khan, his sons, and grandsons, and 
knew persons who had taken part in the actions he relates, and therefore — 
although his accounts are meagre— he is entitled to full credit here. The authors 
who wrote under Mughal influence appear inclined to lessen the number of the 
Mugh^ forces on most occasions, while our author, who was very hostile to 
them, perhaps inclines to exaggerate a little on the other side. However, 
that a force of 30,000 horse only was engaged m this expedition of over three 
years, through half of Asia, containing great and strong fortresses, mighty 
cities, difficult passes, and tortuous defiles, is not worthy of credit for, had 

3R2 
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That host, in the month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 617 H., 


such a small number been sent they would have been liable to be cut off when 
separated, in a country too where there were men who only wanted leaders to 
make them fight. Even a force of 60,000, as our author states, allowing for 
those killed, disabled, or carried off by disease, was small enough ; but, it is 
certain, that the Mughals, as was their custom, compelled men of the places 
they captured or passed through to join them, and incorporated them in their 
armies ; and, by this means, they managed to save their own men at the cost 
of their recruits. We must also remember 'that they had to depend on the 
parts they overran for supplies. That they could be resisted in far greater 
numbers than 30,000 or even 60,000 by resolute men, the defence of Utrar, 
Khujand, Tirmid, Sfstan, and Khwarazm. abundantly shows, as well as the 
determined resistance of other places mentioned by our author farther on, but 
which no other writers have even named, much less described. 

When the Chingiz Khan had reached Samrkand, in Zi-Hijjah, 616 H., [end 
of February, a . d . 1220], and had completely invested that place, news, it is said, 
reached him that the Sul£an had crossed the Jihun by the Tirmid ferry [See 
note 2 , page 275. Perhaps his informant was Badr-ud-DIn], that the greater 
part of his troops were stationed in different fortresses, and the remainder 
dispersed [see the note previously referred to] in various parts. The Chingiz 
Kh an consequently held counsel with his Nu-yans, saying, that, as but very 
few troops remained with the Sultan, and his son, Jalal-ud- Din’s advice to 
concentrate his forces was not complied with, it was now possible to complete 
his downfall before his nobles and great men, and the armies of the different 
parts of his empire, should have time to rally round him. It was therefore 
determined that three Mughal Amirs of tomans , who were among the greatest 
of the Mughal leaders, namely, the Nu-yan, Jabah, of the tribe of Balsut, the 
Yamah of our author [*♦> and might be mistaken one for the other m MSS. 
Our author is distinct in his statement m several places], Yafa-i, Fa§ih-I, and 
some others, with one toman [10,000 horse] as the van division, and the Ba- 
hadur, Swidae — the Sahudah of our author and others — of the Mughal tribe of 
l£ungkur-at, and the Nu-yan [the Bahadur ?], Tukchar, also written Tu^aohar 
and Taghachar, with their respective tomans , should be directed to follow Jabah 
[Yamah] in succession in pursuit of the Sultan. They were to pursue him 
throughout his empire, and not to rest until they had captured him. If they 
came up with, and found themselves not strong enough to cope with him, they 
were to make it known to him, the Chingiz Sian, and not to turn aside ; to 
spare those who submitted, and leave Shahnahs or Intendants with them, but 
to annihilate all that showed hostility. They were likewise to understand that 
three years were sufficient to accomplish this task,' and turn the Sultan’s 
empire upside down ; that he himself did not intend to remain in the countries 
west of the Sibun more than three years ; and that they were to rejoin him, at 
his native yurat, or encamping ground, in Mughalistan, by way of the Dasfct 
or Steppe of Kibghai: [along the north side of the Caspian]. They were 
further instructed to acquaint him in case of their being in danger, that his son, 
Tult, would be at once sent after them, at the head of an army, into Khurasan, / 
and another army against Khwarazm, under his other sons. 

These three leaders at once set out, and Jabah [Yamah], with his toman, 
formed the van, while the others were directed to follow him in succession [at 
an interval of some few days probably]. They crossed the Amufah, or Jihun, 
by the Panj-ab ford, at the end of Rabi’-ul-Akhir — some say in the previous 
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crossed the river Jihun ; and, in conformity with the 

month— 617 h. [about the latter part of June, a.d. 1220], and pushed on to 
Balfch> where they arrived together. They were waited on by a deputation of 
the chief men, received supplies, left an Intendant there, and then, according 
to their instructions, proceeded towaids Hirat. *■ 

On the arrival of Jabah [Yamah] and Swidae [Sahudah] at Hiiat, they 
did not molest it because, when they entered that territory, the Malik 
of Hirat [Amin Malik, according to the Habib-us-Siyar, whose title was 
Yamm-ul-Mulk] sent an emissary to meet them, and to signify his submission 
and obedience, he, from their unexpected arrival, being m no condition to 
resist them ; but such proceedings, on that Malik’s part, are contrary to the 
statements of our author and the tenour of that Malik’s life. See the account 
of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din’s coming to Ghaznfn farther on. They were allowed 
to receive supplies, but were not admitted within the walls. The two leaders 
continued to follow each other towards Zawah ; and, when TuVaghar reached 
Hirat, he must needs refuse to believe the statement of the Malik’s submission 
to Jabah [Yamah] and Swidae [Sahudah], and commence hostilities. The 
Malik therefore, of necessity, had to defend himself [See note *, page 1014], 
and, in a conflict which ensued between the Mughals and Hiratis, Tufcajar 
was killed, along with a great many of his force. This is a totally different 
person from the son-in-law of the Chingiz KMn killed before Nishabur. 

In the meantime, the Malik of Hirat having sent messengers to the two 
Nu-yans in advance, complaining of Tufcaghar’s conduct, agents from them to 
the Malik arrived merely m time to conduct his defeated troops to join the 
other two leaders. From this, it will be perceived, that it was only want of 
spint, or rather want of union and concerted action, that prevented the Musal- 
mans from exterminating this Mughal force entirely. 

From what has been already narrated by our author above, it will have been 
seen that he knew more of the actual facts of this affair than the pro-Mughal 
writers I have taken this from. TuVachar was killed near Fushanj, a depend- 
ency of Hirat, and not at or before Hirat itself. 

These forces under these three leaders were not the only troops despatched 
from the Chingiz Khan’s camp into Khurasan in 617 H. Arsalan Khan of 
Kaiall^, and the Juzbi, Tulan, the Talangut [?] [see note 8 , page 1061], were 
despatched across the jifrun, about the same time, to invest Walkh of 
Tukharistan, which was bravely defended, and defied all the efforts of the 
invaders for eight fnonths. See pages 1004 — 1006. 

When Jabah [Yamah] and Swidae [Sahudah] reached Zawah, they were 
in want of supplies [according to Ra§hid-ud-Din], and all their solicitations 
and threats did not induce the people to open their gates or give them any, 
so, being m want, they stormed it vigorously. Others, however, state, that, 
the gates being shut upon them, and as the Suljan was their object, they 
would have left Zawah unmolested, but those within began to beat their 
drums, and sound their clarions, and from the walls greeted their departure 
with shouts, jeers, and obscene language, which so exasperated the Mughals 
that they turned back, and attacked the place. In the space of three days 
they carried it by storm, massacred all the inhabitants, young and old, and 
levelled Zawah with the dust, after which feat they turned their faces towards 
Nlfihabur, without delay, pushing on day and night, ‘Mike the autumn b ast 
or clouds of spring, slaughtering all who came across them, and destroying 
and burning ail they possibly could. ” 
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Qiingiz Man's commands, they did not inflict any injury 
on any of the cities and towns of Kh urasan, and had 

The Sultan had reached Nishabur in the month of §afar, 617 H. [See note 
1, page 275], and left it precipitately in the following Rabi-ul-Akhir ; and 
this shows that the Mughals could not have crossed the Jtfcun in the latter 
month, but must have done so in the preceding one, as mentioned in the note 
referred to. The Sultan who had lost all heart— indeed some fatality seems 
to have overcome him — probably, the prophecy of the astrologers, already 
mentioned, may have influenced his superstition — could not be induced to 
make any stand, and seemed only to seek a place of safety. The females of 
his family he sent to the strong fortress of Karan -dujz, to the care of Taj-ud- 
Dfn, Tughan. The Fakhr-ul-Mulk, Ni^am-ud-Din, Abu-l-Ma’ali, the Katib, 
a native of Jam, the Ziya-ul-Mulk, the ’Ari?, the Zawzani, and the Majir 
[by some, 'Majd]-ul-Mulk, ’Umr-i-Raji, the KafT, who were of the §adrs of 
Khurasan and Wazirs of the Sultan, were left to administer the affairs of 
Ni§habur and its dependencies ; and the Suljan left it, taking the route of 
Isfarain and Rai, which he passed without making any stay, and made for 
Kazwin, at the foot of the citadel of which his son, Rukn-ud-Din, the ruler 
of ’IraV, was encamped with 30,000 ’Irakis. Others again say, that the 
Sultan did stay at Rai, and that he there h ard of a Mughal army having 
entered Khurasan. On the way to IjCazwin, the veteran, Nu?rat-ud-Dm, 
Hazar-Asp, also styled Hazar-Saf, one of the greatest of the ancient Maliks, 
and father-in-law of Ghivas-ud-Din. Fir Shah, the Sultan’s son, joined him 
from Lar ; and the Sultan went along with him to inspect §ljiran-koh, with 
the object of staying there. 

When Jabah [Yamah] and Swidae [Sahudah] reached Nighabdr, they 
tortured every one they could meet with in order to extort information respect- 
ing the Sultan’s movements, and sent, and called upon the Fakhr-uI-Mulk, 
and his colleagues, to submit to the Chingiz Khan’s authority. They supplied 
the wants of the Mughals, and sent out three agents, with offerings, to express 
their submission, and to state that he, the Fakhr-ul-Mulk, was an old man of 
the class of people of the pen, that they were in search of the Suljan, and, in 
case they should overcome him in battle, the country would naturally be 
theirs — not, “ Speed after him,” etc., as a late writer, using some imperfect 
translation, says— “ and that he and his colleagues would be their slaves.” 

Jabah [Yamah] gave them encouragement, and conciliated them ; and, 
taking into consideration what had happened at Hirat, left a Shahnah, or 
Intendant, with them for their security, and issued a proclamation, in the name 
of the Ghmgiz Khan, Written m the I-ghuri character, in the following words, 
or words to the same effect : “ Be it known to every one, far and near, high 
and low, great and small, of l-ran and Tur [i.e. Turan], that the Pure Qocb 
[How history repeats itself ! Here also the Pure God— the God of Peace— is 
invoked, but not under the veil of Christianity] hath given unto me the sove- 
reignty of the east and of the west. Whoso shows hostility to me shall see no 
more safety in this world : his kinsmen and connexions shall perish, together 
with his women and children ; but they, who place their heads upon the line of 
obedience unto me, shall, instead of the cap, place a diadem on their heads.” 
He also advised them to submit when the Mughal army, which was following, 
should arrive^ and not to trust to the strength of their walls. 

The Mughal leaders made no stay at Nishabur, but pushed onwards. 
Jabah [Yamah] made towards Mazandaian by way of Juwain ; and, on 
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nothing to do with them, except in the territory of Hirat, at 
a place which they call the To -! 4 of Bushanj [Fughanj] 


arriving therein, committed great outrages, more particularly at Astarabad, 
and at Amul, where he ordered a general massacre. Swidae [Sahudah] moved 
to Jam and Tus. The latter place refused to submit, on which he massacred 
the inhabitants, and then proceeded by way of Radakan [a well known place 
in history and geography, but it appears m Major St. John’s new map of 
Persia, published by the India Office, under the impossible name of “ Radfin 
Isfarain, or Isfarayin, as it is also spelt, and Kh,abushan, to Damghan. The 
people took refuge in the strong and famous fortress of Gird-Koh, W. of the 
city, and refused to submit, but a good many, who could not reach it, were 
massacred. He then moved upon Simnan, where many people were put to 
the sword, but places which submitted were spared. 

Nu§rat-ud-Dln, Hazar-Asp or Hazar-§af, the Ata-Bak of Lar, who, as 
already stated, had reached the Sultan’s presence, advised him to take shelter 
in Tang-Talu — also written Tangah-Taku — jCj — between Luristan and 
Fars, as related in note 5 , page 277, but, hearing of the fall of Rai, and the 
near arrival of the Mughals, the Sultan and his sons retired towards Karun- 
dujz, and Nusrat-ud-Din is said to have retired to Lar ; and other grandees 
and chiefs likewise sought places of safety 

On his way towards Karun-dujz, the Sullen narrowly escaped a party of the 
enemy, as related previously, at page 277 ; and he stayed there only two days to 
get fresh horses, and then turned his face, it is said, towards Baghdad 
the place of all others, save the camp of the Gbmgiz Khan, which he would 
be likely to avoid], but some MSS. have, to Fulad [t'U-ba-Fulad] ; but, 
hearing that the Mughals had already reached Karun-dujz, he changed his 
route for the fortress of Surkhahan— ^U^—and from thence entered Gilan. 

Jabah [Yamah] left a force to invest Karan -dujz, and again set out towards 
Rai m pursuit of the unfortunate Sultan. Now, considering that, at the out- 
set, if only 30, OCX) men were detached, what with fighting at Hirat and other 
places, besides the losses the Mughals must have sustained after such marches, 
to leave a force behind to invest this stronghold must have so weakened their 
numbers as to have rendered their destruction easy, I cannot, therefore, for a 
moment, credit the statement that only 30,000 horse were detached. Consider- 
ing that the Pro-Mughal writers generally lessen the numbers of their own 
forces, to flatter their patrons’ vanity, our author’s statement, that 60,000 was 
the number despatched, is much more reliable, and much more probable. 

When Sultan Muhammad reached Gilan, $a’luk, one of the chiefs of the 
Gil, received" him, and advised him to take up his residence in Gilan. He 
remained seven days there, when he again set out towards Rustamdar for 
Astadarah fy.lJ*-'], or Astarah [*/-.!— -the Asdar-^lxJ— of others, and 
Astawa or Istawa of the Jami’-ut-Tawarikh], where all his treasures that 
remained with him were lost. From thence he set out in the direction of 

Da-nu-i— Jyb [in some MSS. and even J^], a dependency of Amul, 
L « _riiA Pncn an or Sea 


Ufy — to-i — Dur > m a Iew copies, * ***** " . . 

line, and, toSa'h — also written to'e-a-m the feminine, signifying— split, rent, 
scattered, dispersed, etc., is the past part of the intrant. 
ft does not follow that the above is a Pushto word. The printed text is 
hopelessly defective here. 
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where one of the chief men of the Mughal army, in a foray 
therein, went to hell. Bushanj was but a small fortifica- 
tion ; and they took it by storm, and martyred all the 
Musalmans in the place. From thence they pushed on 
towards Mshapur, and arrived there, and appeared before 
the gate of that city. A battle having taken place there 
[with the troops therein quartered], the son-in-law of the 
Chingiz Khan was killed . 5 Without occupying themselves 
in avenging his death, they proceeded onwards towards 
Tabaristan and Mazandaran in search of Sultan Muham- 
mad, Khwarazm Shah. The Sultan was encamped within 
the darah [valley and pass] of Timmishiah,® on the road to 
Mazandaran, when, suddenly, the Mughal troops came up 
with him. 

Sultan Muhammad left Utsuz, the Hajib, under the 
canopy of state in the centre of his troops , 7 with orders to 
move them to Damghan and 'Irak, whilst he, himself, 
entered into the mountains of Mazandaran, and embarked 
on the sea [the Caspian], as has been previously related. 
The Mughal forces now separated into two armies ; the 
one, which was greatest, pushed on towards 'Irak in pursuit 
of Sultan Muhammad’s troops, whilst the smaller one 
proceeded down the darah of Timmishiah. 

Respecting the movements of both these armies, no 
further information, such as might be considered certain, 
reached Khurasan. Some said that, not finding Sultan 
Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, in Mazandaran and ’Irak, 
they fell upon the son of that Sultan, whom they were 
wont to style Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, Ghuri Shanastf, and 
martyred him and the forces of ’Irak ; and, by way of 
Azarbaljan, came out in the direction of the Dasht-i- 
Khifchak ; but God knows best . 8 

* This is incorrect : it was on the second occasion that a son-in-law of the 
Chingiz Khan — of whom he had several — was killed. Our author has con- 
fused this event. See page 1028, and note 9 page 1034. 

* Not marked m modem maps. It is also written Timmeghah and 
Timmighah. 

* He had but a small number with him. 

8 As our author, up to the time he wrote his work, was in doubt respecting 
the subsequent movements of these two Mughal commanders, he having, in the 
year 624 H., left his native place and country about the time of their return, and 
retired into Hind, in order to connect what I have before briefly narrated, I will 
give a short account of their farther proceedings in this Mughal raid. . 
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The Mughals first possessed themselves of Ifaran-dujz [which was never 
called “ Karendar,” nor was it situated “ between Nessa and Nishapoor,” nor 
was it situated “ in the Kurdish mountains, between Kermanshah and Bagh- 
dad,” at a place called “ Ardahan,” nor was it “in Khorassan.” See “Mon* 
gols Proper ” pp. 81 and 714], so called after Karan, an ancient Dialamah kmg 
and champion, of the Gil race, and situated in the Kazwfn Darah— 
that is to say, Varan’s Castle. Without the points on the last letter, j might 
be mistaken for j but any one acquainted with the Persian language would 
naturally, whether there were points or not, read j* affixed to the name of a 
fortress, as duiz , as a matter of course. It was plundered and levelled with 
the dust, after which the Mughals moved against i-lal— Jl>l [called Lai 
by our author, at page 280, which was not called “ Ilak ” then, and I think 
there is no proof adducible that it is called “ A1 Ask ” noio. It is precisely 
the same word, in the original, as Petis de la Croix’s “Ylale”.] where 
was the Sultan’s mother, and other ladies of his family, and the younger 
children, and invested it. 

Abu-l-Ghazi, Bahadur’s history has I -lan, but m the Tarfkh-i-Alfi this place 
is, invariably, styled the fortress of Lar-jan — ^l^V- and it is also stated that 
it was on a mountain in Tabaristan, which, in after times, was noted for a 
spring, the drops of water from which petrified. The same authority states 
that Yamah [as in our author, and the Jabah of others] detached a Mughal 
leader named Suntae with a force to invest it. 

No one could call to recollection the time when that stronghold ever wanted 
for water, for cisterns had been constiucted previously, capable of containing 
such a quantity of water that if no rain fell for years, when they were once 
filled, there would have been no want of it. It seemed, however, as though 
Providence was against the Khwarazmls and Musalmans m general, for, m 
fifteen days after the investment began, there was scarcely any water remaining, 
and no rain fell — an unusual event in that district — from the time the Mughals 
invested it. Consequently, the Sultan’s mother, Turkan Khatun. and the 
Wazir, Na§ir-ud-DIn, who was there also, were compelled to come down, and 
surrender. Almost at the moment of their reaching the foot of the walls the 
rain began to fall, and continued to pour, in such wise, that the water flowed 
out under the portals of the fortress ! 

The place was sacked, and all the vast treasures of gems, gold, and other 
precious things, fell into the hands of the barbarian Mughals. 4o such an 
amount that, besides precious stones and the like, ten thousand thousand — 
10,000,000 — missals [about 1$ drachms each] of red gold, and 1000 kharwars — 
a load sufficient for an ass — of silken fabrics, clothes, etc,, were among the 
spoils. This booty was sent, along with the unfortunate Turkan Khatun, her 
children, grandchildren, and connexions, and Na§ir-ud-DIn, the Wazir, 
towards Samrfcand, to the camp of the Chingiz Khan ; but, on their way 
thither, they found that his camp was then in the neighbourhood of Tal-fcan[Na§r- 
koh of Tal-Jcan of Khurasan, as our author states farther on]. When the cap- 
tives were brought before him, the Wazir, Na§ir-ud-DIn, was forthwith put to 
death, together with all the male children of the Sultan’s family, however young. 
“What befel the females may be imagined. I shall have something more to 
say respecting them and their cruel fate farther on. After that, when Sultan 
Jalal-ud-Dfn was defeated on the banks of the Sind, and his haram too fell 
into the power of the Mughals, the females were sent to join Turkan Khatun, 
and were all kept together in one place. 

When Suljjin Muhammad, who was then seeking safety on one of the 
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islands in the Caspian [Ab-i-Sugun, referred to in note *, page 278, is con- 
tained in the map of the Caspian and countries around it, in the Masalik wa 
Mamalik, and is placed on the south shore, about midway between Amul and 
Astarabad], as previously related at page 279, heard of the capture of this 
stronghold, and the fate of his family, he died, within a few days, of a broken 
heart [but, according to our author, and contrary to all those who wrote after 
him, and improbable too— whilst being conveyed back towards Khwarazm. 
See page 279], in Shawwal. the tenth month of 617 H. [end of Nov., or early 
in Deer., old style, 1220 A.D.]. Considering that the first day of 618 H. 
commenced on the 24th of February, 1221 A.D., it is very evident that the 
Sultan could not have died on the 10th of January of that year, as stated in 
“ Mongols Proper on the authority of M. Wolff. 

After the capture of Karan-dujz and I-lal, and the death of the Sultan, had 
become known to the Mughal Nu-ylns, Jabah [Yamah] and Swidae [Sa- 
hudah], they despatched an agent to the camp of the Chingiz Khan to inform 
him thereof, and to intimate that the late Sultan’s son, Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, 
was coming m his direction ; that they themselves were thus relieved of any 
responsibility respecting them ; and would now proceed to carry out the rest of 
his instructions by pushing on into ’Irafc an d Mazandaran, and would rejoin 
him, within the prescribed time, by way of the Dar-band of Shirwan. and the 
Dasht-i-Khifchap 

Where the Mughals wintered— for it was mid- winter when they heard of the 
Sultan’s death — if they went into winter-quarters, is not precisely stated, but it 
must have been in the north-western part of Khurasan ; and as soon as the 
season opened m the following year — 618 H — Jabah [Yamah] set out towards 
Rai by way of Khowaf. Having reached it, expecting he should be unable to 
take it alone, he summoned Swidae [Sahudah] to join him. There were, 
however, unknown to them, allies within the walls. The inhabitants of Rai 
were divided into two religious factions, the Hanifis and the Sha’fis. The 
former had, not long before, burnt a tnasjid belonging to their rivals, upon 
which, when it became known that the Mughals were coming, the Kaji of the 
Sha’fis. and a number of his party, hastened forth to welcome them. They 
then offered to betray the city into their hands, the price being, for betraying 
their country and faith, and playing into the hands of barbarians, the destruc- 
tion of the nval sect. The Mughal leaders accepted the terms ; and they, 
having been admitted within the walls by the traitors, proceeded to butcher 
the ^ianifis, but, having had clear proof of the disinterested friendship of the 
ShaPis. and their trustworthiness, the Mughals massacred them also, and 
completely destroyed the city. Thus was Rai — one of the most flourishing, 
populous, and finest cities of Asia — desolated, plundered, and depopulated ; 
and it never after recovered. This took place early in 618 H. After this feat, 
Jabah [Yamah] advanced towards Hamadan, and Swidae [Sahudah] to 
]£azwin. 

When Jabah reached pm, to use the expressive simile of one of my 
authorities, “by the Mughals, the people of £um became gum ” — the Persian 
for lost, destroyed, annihilated, etc. At ]£um, too, were two religious fac- 
tions — the Shi’ahs and the Sunnis. The former sent a deputation to wait on 
Jabah [Yamah], and incited him to destroy the latter ; and, as usual with the 
Mughals, after slaughtering the followers of the rival sect, they sent the fol- 
lowers of ’All after them, carried off such as escaped the sword into captivity, 
and left not a living soul at £um ; m fact, they “ destroyed ” them completely, 
m “the true Circassian style.” 
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When Jabah [Yamah] arnved near Hamadan, the venerable Sayyiil, ’Ala- 
ud-Daulah, the Hamadani — some, including the Raufat-u$*§afa, say Majd-ud- 
Daulah, his son — of the race of ’Alt, who was dwelling there— not “com- 
manding,” save in a spintual point of view — sent him offerings, and tendered 
submission, in order to save the place and people, and agreed to receive a 
Mughal Shahnah. 

In the meantime, the Mughals obtained information that a body of the late 
Sultan’s forces, under two leaders, Beg-Tigin, Salami, and Kuj-Buka Khan, 
had assembled at Najas [or Nakhas? MSS. upon which they marched 

against them, overthrew, pursued, and dispersed them. Jabah [Yamah] 
attacked Guzrud, Khurramabad. and Nih-awand, which were plundered and 
burnt, after the people weie put to the sword. The Mughals continued to carry 
their depredations into every part of ’Irak, with the exception of Isfahan, 
which remained safe in the hands of the Khwarazmis. and did not fall under 
the yoke of the Mughals until many years after, and then treachery caused its 
fall, as our author relates farther on. After the slaughter of a vast number of 
people, KazwTn was the next point assailed The people defended it despe- 
rately, for the I£azwtnts adopted their usual custom of street-fighting, which 
the disposition and nature of the streets of their city enabled them successfully 
to do. They fought hand to hand with the Mughals, and 'some 50,000 men 
were killed altogether on both sides. The city was captured at last, and those 
who still remained alive were massacred, and the place was sacked. It stands to 
reason that, if only 30,000 Mughals crossed the Oxus originally, as said by the 
pro- Mughal historians, they must have been somewhat reduced even were this 
the only fighting they engaged m, and therefore, as I have before mentioned, 
the 60,000 of our author must be much nearer the truth ; and even in this case 
the Mughals must have greatly increased their troops by forced recruiting by 
the way. In more than one place, farther on, the despatch of fresh troops by 
the Chingiz Khan to reinforce these two Nu-yins is expressly mentioned. 

Having plundered, destroyed, and massacred to such degree m ’Irak, the 
winter season [618-19 H.] having now arrived, Jabah [Yamah] and Swidae 
[Sahudah] took up their winter-quarters m some of the dependencies of Rai. 
When the spnng came round the Mughals turned their faces towards Azar- 
bafjan, reached Zinjan, took it, and massacred the people. They then 
advanced to Arbil, which they treated in the same fashion, and burnt it, after 
which they marched by way of Sar-i-Ab towards Tabriz At that time, the 
ruler of Azarbaljan was the Ata-Bak, Mugaffar-ud-DIn, Yuz-Bak [see page 
17 1], the son of the Jahan Pahlawan, and the last of that dynasty [see 
page 172, note 3 ], who, on the appearance of the enemy near Tabriz, con- 
cealed himself, and despatched an agent to Jabah [Yamah], together with 
valuable offerings, soliciting an accommodation. This was agreed to, and, it 
having been arranged, the Mughals passed on without farther molesting 
Tabriz. 

According to the Rau$at-us-§afa, however, “the Ata-Bak, Jahan Pahlawan, 
resisted the Mughals at first, but, having been defeated and routed, sent his 
son, Yuz-Bak, tendering submission, and despatched valuable presents, and 
thus saved his territory from further hostility” ! The Jahan Pahlawan, how- 
ever, died thirty-seven years befdfe this, in 582 H 

The greater part of ’Irak and Azarbaijan having been trodden by the hoofs 
of the Mughals, and winter coming on, Jabah [Yamah] and Swidae [Sahudah] 
took up their winter [619-620 H.] quarters in the plain of Mughan, but, 
according to Alf!* at Sufa — 
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I am unaware whether the accounts taken from Wolff, Erdmann, and other 
“Professors,” quoted by the author of the “Mongols Proper” [p. 82], are 
verbatim ; but, whether or not, these events have been made a terrible hash 
of in that book, and some, especially respecting the return of the Mughals home* 
ward, have been mixed up with events which happened when Juji entered 
Khifehafc some years subsequently. “ Chep^ Noyan, and Subutae Behadur,” 
as they are styled therein, are made to capture, after some other places, u Kum , 
Hamadan, and Rudbar,” and, afterwards, are marched upon “Kazvtn” and 
the Sultan, who is, by the same account, still living , is followed to the south 
shore of the Caspian. This was in 1220 a.d. Then we hear that “Chep^” 
and “Subutae,” after taking Ilak [p. 93], marched against Rai, where the 
rival sects bnng destruction upon each other. Then “ /Cum ” is taken a second 
time, and “Chepe” makes a raid upon “the towns of Irak, Dinawar,” etc., 
attacks “ Nehawend, the far : famed Ecbatana,” while “Subutae” captures 
Kazvin over again [p. 93], although it had been already taken, previous to the 
Sultan’s death, and 50,000 people slaughtered [p. 82]. After this,. “Chep^’* 
advances through “Dilem upon Azerbaijan, which, together with Arran, 
were then ruled by the Atabeg Uzbeg,” etc., etc., and, m the spring of the 
following year, after wintering 111 “ the rich plains of Mogan,” the “ Mongols 
advance into Georgia. ” These events are said to have taken place before the 
Sultan’s death, in 1221 A.D., at p. 82, and, at p. 93, towards the end of 
1222 A.D. [= 618 H.]. At p. 97, we are again informed that, “m 1224 A.D. 
[= 621 H.], a small body of 3000 [the original 30,000?] Mongols ” was able to 
once more “ destroy Rayi, to do the same to Kum , and Kashan,” etc., etc., so 
“ Rai” or “ Rayi,” as it is indiscriminately styled, and also “Kum,” were, 
according to this account, destroyed no less than two and three times respec- 
tively, in about as many years. How speedily these cities must have recovered 
again from total rum and destruction ! All these different statements, how- 
ever, refer really to one and the same events, for, on the first occasion of their 
inroad beyond the Oxus, with the exception, probably, of Marw and Khwa- 
razm, no Mughal troops were left to hold any position in Khurasan or ’Ira^-i- 
’Ajam, and, consequently, in Uktae’s time fresh armies had to be sent. See 
page 1007. 

During this winter [619-620 H. — the winter of 1222-23 a.d.], 2000 — some 
say 10,000— Gurj I [Georgian] cavalry, all picked men, attacked the Mughals — 
where is not said, but in one of their advanced positions probably, and, as 
might have been expected from such a small force, they were overthrown. 
The Gurjis now made preparations for attacking the Mughals in the coming 
spnng, and sought help from Asia Minor, from the Diar-i-Bakr, and Diar-i- 
Rabi\ The Mughals, atthe same time, were meditating an invasion of Gur- 
jistan as soon as the season should open. At this time, a Turk slave in the 
service of the Ata-Bak, Vuz-Bak, named Aghrush, also called A ghugh, col- 
lected together a considerable force, consisting of Khalj Turks, Kurds, and 
other adventurers, and entered the service of the Mughals. This is a speci- 
men of one of the ways in which they received reinforcements. As soon as 
the season opened, Aghrush. and his force of “free companions,” supported 
by the M ug hals. entered Gurjistan, carrying slaughter and devastation as far as 
the gates of Taflis. They were soon encountered by the valiant Gurjis, and 
the latter, having inflicted great slaughter upon Aghrush’s force, were about to 
overpower it, when the main Mughal army arrived on the spot, just in time to 
save it Unable to withstand the combined forces, the Gurjis had to beat a 
retreat. 
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In Safar, 620 H. [March, 1223, A.D.], Jabah [Yamah] and Swidae [Sahudah] 
advanced to Maragkah, which territory, at that time, was ruled by a female 
sovereign— I have no space for much detail — who held her court m a fortress 
named Ru-in-dujz, three farsakhs or leagues from Maraghah. Although she 
was unprovided with the means of efficient resistance, and almost destitute of 
troops, the people defended Maraghah for a week, when it was captured, and 
the people massacred, and all their property destroyed or burnt. 

After the capture of Maraghah, the Mughals moved towards Ardabfl 
[Ardibil of the maps], but, as the fame of its ruler, Mugaffar-ud-Din, Gargarf, 
for valour was sufficiently known, the Mughals gave bp the idea of assailing it, 
and they thought it advisable to retire. On the way back, intimation reached 
Jabah [Yamah] and Swidae [Sahudah] of resistance in another quarter. 

In the spring of this same year, 620 h., another attempt, but a feeble one, was 
made to make a stand against the invaders. It must be remembered, however, 
that Sultan Jalal-ud-Din had been overthrown on the banks of the Smd some 
time — about a year or more — before this, that he was now m the tracts east of 
that river — the present Panjab, and Sindh — and that there was no supreme 
head to direct an efficient resistance : there was no combination. Jamal-ud- 
Dln, Abfah, one of the confidential officers of the late Sultan, and who held 
the Intendancy of ’Irak dunng his reign, assembled a number of followers, 
whom the pro-Mughal historians, of course, style “rogues and vagabonds,” to 
oppose the enemy j and the people of Hamadan also rose, slew the Mughal 
Shahnah. or Intendant — not a “ governor” — located there, and openly threw 
off the Mughal yoke. They then seized the Sayyid, ’Ala-ud-Daulah, before 
referred to, for submitting to those infidels m the first place, and shut him up 
in the fortress of Kurbat — or Gurbat. On this Jabah [Yamah] 
re-entered ’Irak, and moved towards Hamadan again, against Jamal-ud-Din; 
and alj offers of submission [if made], on his part, were rejected, and Jamal-ud 
Din was attacked, defeated, and slam. Hamadan, nevertheless, refused to 
open its gates, and resisted bravely for three days, when the Faklh [the 
Muhammadan Law-officer, a theologian], who was the Peghwa, or spiritual 
guide of the Hamadanis, and the prime mover in all this resistance, was killed ; 
and the Mughals succeeded m gaming an entrance into the place by means of 
a secret passage, which this very Fakih had had excavated from his own house 
to the hills adjoining the city. The usual scene of slaughter, plunder, and 
devastation ensued. 

After the capture of Hamadan, the Mughals set out towards Tabriz, at 
which place, at that time, one of the chief ’Ulama, §hams-ud-Din, ’U§man, 
the Tughrae, a man of great learning and wisdom, was residing — the Ata-Bak, 
Yuz-Bak, the ruler, having retired to |£hue — who, m counsel with the chief 
men, sent presents and supplies to the Mughals, and tendered submission, and, 
among other things, a vessel filled v ith mercurial ointment, which, he thought, 
“ might be very valuable and useful to the Mughals in freeing their persons 
from certain troublesome parasites, as they had come from a long distance. ” 
This so struck the Mughals, who met his agents with the presents at Mafc- 
mudabad, and at once proceeded to examine and count them, as a proof of his 
good wishes and intentions for their welfare, that they then and there turned 
back, and contented themselves with sending an Intendant to Tabriz, along 
with the bearer of the presents, as Shams-ud-Din had requested. 

The Mughals now marched to £hue, and Salmas, plundering, devastating, 
and slaughtering, and then proceeded to Nakhjuan, Barda’, and Bailkan. 
This last mentioned place was summoned to submit, and its people were 
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desirous of so doing, but, in a tumult which arose, the Mughal emissary was 
killed, upon which the Mughals stormed the place, violated all the women, 
and then made a general massacre of the inhabitants. After this feat of 
brutality, they advanced to Ganjah, which submitted. 

At Ganjah intimation reached the Mughal Nu-yfns that an army of Gurjfs 
were on the way to attack them, and they moved from thence to meet them. 
With 5000 men— probably double the number — Jabah [Yatnah] placed him- 
self in ambush, while Swidae [Sahudah], with the mam army, was sent 
forward to oppose the Gurjis ; but they treated him so roughly that he had to 
beat a retreat in considerable disorder, pursued by the Gurjis. The latter, 
however, took to plundering the effects of the Mughals. and, while thus occu- 
pied, and their ranks broken, Jabah [Yamah] fell upon them unawares from 
the ambuscade with his fresh troops ; and Swidae [Sahudah] soon after suc- 
ceeded in rallying his army, and also attacked the Gurjis. They, in their turn, 
had to retire with the loss, it is said, in Alfi and Rauzat-u§-Safa, of 30,000 
men, but 3000 may be nearer the truth. The defeated Gurjis effected a junc- 
tion at Taflis with Malik Da-ud, their ruler, who had there assembled an 
army to resist the invaders. The Mughals, however, had sufficient experience 
of Gurji prowess, for the difficult nature of their country was made the plea for 
not further molesting them ; and the Mughal leaders turned aside towards the 
territory of Shirwan. On reaching ShamakhT, they proceeded at once to fill 
the ditch with everything they could get hold of, dead bodies of horses, asses, 
bullocks, cows, and even sheep included, captured it, violated the females, 
massacred its inhabitants, and destroyed the place, and Shirwan was reduced 
to the same state of desolation as other countries they had passed through. 

Having carried slaughter, devastation, and rum— this is “an afflatus of 
architecture ” possibly — from the frontier of Mawara-un-Nahr to the Kaukasas, 
the Mughal leaders now prepared to carry out the plan of returning by the 
Da^t-i-Khifchak into Mughalistan, and rejoining the Qhmgiz Khan, by 
taking the route of the Dar-band or Barrier — the Bab-ul-Abwab, or Gate of 
Gates, of the ’Arabs, known to the classical writers as the Caspian Gates — but, 
as they were totally unacquainted with the route, the Mughals had recourse to 
treacherous stratagem, at which they were such adepts. They despatched an 
agent to the ghirwan Shah, as the ruler of that territory was styled, who had 
shut himself up m his strongest fortress, saying : “ We do not intend to molest 
your territory any more ; send unto us here some persons that we may enter 
into a compact together for the future, and then we will depart towards another 
direction.” The Shirwan Shah was so delighted at the idea of getting rid of 
these sanguinary barbarians that he was thrown off his guard completely, and 
despatched ten persons of note to their camp. Arrived there, the Mughals at 
once struck off the head of one of them in order to terrify the others, and told 
them that, if they guided them to the Dar-band, and conducted them through 
and beyond it safely, they should be set free, and, if not, that they should be 
sent to join their comrade. These helpless creatures could do no other : so 
they guided them ; and the Mughals, having passed beyond the Barrier, 
entered the territory of the Alan, a feat which no army had been able to 
accomplish, without guides, since the time of Alexander. 

The Alanians assembled in great numbers to resist the invaders, and 
combined with the tribes of ShifchaV [respecting the name Khifchafc see 
note at page 877, para, five] for that purpose, and occupied the route in 
the front of the Mughals, prepared to resist their passage. The Mughals 
perceived they were in great danger, and again had recourse to a treacherous 



stratagem devised by Swidae [Sahudah]. They sent secretly to the Khif- 
tribes, saying: “You and we are both Turks [here is farther proof 
respecting what I have* said m my note on the descent of the Turks of 
the T-maks of Tattar and Mughal. See last para, of that note, page 900] 
of one and the same stock, and all kinsmen together [and as they were 
Naguz, vul. “Nogays,” this was really true, certain ethnological philosophers 
notwithstanding. See note to page 888, para, two], while the Alanian 
are aliens and foreigners Let us enter into a covenant that we will be the 
friends of each others’ friends and foes of each others’ foes, and, whatever you 
may desire to have m the shape of money or goods, we will furnish you with, 
provided you give no aid to the Alanian, and leave us to deal with them.” 
Jabah [Yamah] and Swidae [Sahudah] accordingly sent many things from 
among the plunder the Mughals had brought with them, and money likewise. 
This induced the Khifchafc tribes to withdraw, and they went away, upon 
which the Mughals fell upon the Alanian, slaughtered great numbers of them, 
ravaged their country, and got out of their difficulties. Then, according to 
their usual custom, breaking the pledges they had given the JOpfcha^s, they 
made a forced march, fell upon them unawares in their own tei ntory, slew, and 
dispersed them. The KhifchaVs fled to the territory of the Rus [Russians], 
while the Mughals halted m the kishlaV or winter quarters of the lUiifchafes, 
which they appropriated, and therein they passed the winter of 620-21 H. 
[a.d. 1223-24]. 

After being thus treated, the remainder of the Khifchafe tribes sought aid 
from the Rus — in the Rauzat-us-Safa, and some other Histones, they are 
always styled Unis— — and, between them, they raised a great army, and 
set out to encounter the Mughals, who also advanced to meet them. The 
Mughal leaders, finding the confederates too numerous for them to cope with, 
again had recourse to stratagem, m order to separate them. When the Rus 
and JOlifeha^s drew near, the Mughals, as though terrified of them, took to 
flight ; and the Rus, taking heart, followed in pursuit of them for ten or twelve 
successive days, when, finding the number of their pursuers gradually dimi- 
nished, and that the horses of the remainder were quite knocked up, one morn- 
ing, at dawn, the Mughals mounted quietly, and fell upon the Rus , and, such 
was the havoc they made among them, that “ the ground was made wet with 
their blood.” 

It is stated in Alfi, that, in the beginning of the year 61 1 of the Rihlat = 
621 H. [it certainly is not correct that the two Nu-yins rejoined the Chmgiz Khan 
early in 620 H. , as will be proved farther on], the Mughals moved from the 
country of the Kh ifchafrs. and penetrated as far as the city of Suadaje [j^l^-] 
— by some Sudafc [jbj-.] — on the shore of the same sea adjoining, and near 
to [the territory of ?] IjCustantiah [Constantinople ?], and gained possession of 
SuadaV city, after which they entered the country of the Rus, as above 
stated. 

Petis de la Croix gives another account, however — but does not quote 
his authority — in which it is stated that the Alans were Tattars of Daghistan, 
but, in the account above, the Mughals. who doubtless knew best, styled 
them “ aliens and strangers ,” and did not by descent consider them, m any 
way, connected with themselves, who were “ Turks.” “ They devastated theh: 
country,” he says, “ so that the Mughals might not obtain anything, and this 
enraged them so, that they surprised and ruined their chief city, Tarku, and 
took Terki [Mosdok of the present day], the chief city of the Cherkasstans, 
who were in alliance with them, and also with the Kalimak Tartars ” ! 
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According to that account, it was to these last — the Khifchafes of my autho- 
rities— that the Mughals sent envoys claiming them as kmsmen, and that, by 
favour of the Kal ima^s, they crossed the Atil or Wolga, and entered Khif- 
chak. P. de la Croix has here brought m events which happened when Juji 
Khan subsequently went into Khifchak- mentioned farther on, from a totally 
* opposite direction, as the country of the Kal-imaks sufficiently indicates. 

The pro-Mughal writers narrate that, after the defeat of the Rus, as I have 
narrated above, Jabah [Yamah] and Swidae [Sahudah] set out to rejoin the 
Chingiz Khan, and, having done so, laid their spoils before him ; and that they 
completed their expedition within the prescribed period of three years, in 
which case they must have rejoined him before the fourth month of 620 H. 
[ as June 1223 A.D.], But what are the facts? Having passed the Atil, with 
the consent of the Khifgbak tribes, the season being far advanced, the Mughals 
had to winter in the Dasbt-i-Kbifcbafc- They appropriated the lands and 
pastures of the Khifchak tribes, in consequence of which hostilities arose 
between them and the Mughals ; but the latter, being unable to cope with the 
former, had to act on the defensive, and send for aid to Juji Shan, who, since 
the disagreement with his brothers before Urganj of Khwarazm. had retired 
into the Dasht-i-Khifchafc. which had previously been assigned to him as his 
fief. The Chingiz Khan did not move homewards from the Indus until the 
spring of 620 H., and passed the summer at Bufclan or Bughlan ; and they 
only joined him in the summer of 621 H , when he was encamped near the 
Sibun, while others say they re-jomed him only at Kalur-an. Juji sent them 
aid, the Khifchak tribes were now forced to submit ; and Juji, at this juncture, 
was summoned to join his father, who was on his return homewards, and he 
therefore kept Jabah [Yamah] and Swidae [Sahudah] m Khifehak during his 
absence. They, by his command, reduced the Naguz [vul. Nogays], crossed 
the river m their route, easily on the ice, reached what was afterwards known 
as Haji-Tarkhan, the capital of the Naguz, situated on an island m the Atil 
or Wolga, reduced it, and compelled the Naguz to submit, after a war of six 
months, to the Mughal yoke. Juji was directed to return to the Daght-i- 
TThifobak m the autumn of 621 H. [a d 1224], after the great kurUtae , sub- 
sequent to which Jabah [Yamah] and Swidae [Sahudah] set out for the urdu 
of the Chingiz Sian, and, m due course, joined him during the summer of 
621 H., as stated farther on. 

Now considering that the two Nu-yins and their force wintered in the 
fcighlaV of the Khifchak tribes, during the winter of 620-21 H. [= A.D. 
1223 — 24], and are supposed to have rejoined the urdu of the Chingiz Khan 
** early in that year,” the idea of those, originally 30,000 horse, after nearly 
three years campaigning, during which they must have lost a good many of 
their number from sickness and fatigue, without allowing for the killed and 
wounded [P. -de la Croix, quoting “ Fadlallah,” as he styles the “great 
Raschid,” says that “ Hubbe and Suida ” had lost 10,000 men, and the 
Mughal ruler had sent off a reinforcement of 20,000 to join them in Mazan- 
daran, when Tull was sent against Nighapur in 618 H.], “dividing into two 
sections ” after reaching the Dasht-i- Kh ifchak, and partially destroying “Had- 
shi Tarkan ” — “ twisted ” into Astrakhan by Europeans — and one body going 
back from thence into the “ Krimea,” and plundering the Genoese city of 
“ Sudak,” then “rejoining their brethren on the Don,” and returning by way 
of “ Precop,” as stated in “ Mongols Proper ” on the authority, apparently, of 
Karamzin and Wolff, respecting this Russian campaign [pp. 94 and 95] is, as 
regards the expedition under Jabah [Yamah] and Swidae [Sahudah], at this 
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ACCOUNT OF THE CROSSING OF THE RIVER jf^CN BY 
THE TROOPS OF THE QHINGIZ KHAN TOWARDS &HU- 
RASAN.® 

After the Nu-in, Yamah, and the Bahadur Sahudah, 
with 60,000 horse, passed through Khurasan, and pro- 
ceeded towards ’Irak, disturbance and tumult arose in 
Khurasan, and sedition manifested itself Each one of the 
Maliks, in accordance with the commands of Sultan Mu- 
hammad, was in some part or other, and they put theTor- 

period, as probable as that famous march which the “ Guikhan ” made 
round the Caspian,” and which must have occurred at the same time, and 
much m the same manner, as when the Kara Khttae “traversed Khurasan and 
the wastes of Central Asia, and found their way into Kerman without a hint 
from the Persian historians.” What Jabah [Yamah] and Swulae [Sahudah] 
did was subsequent, while Jujf was absent at the kurlltde just refeired to 
The author of “ Mongols Proper ” appears to have greatly confused events, 
or his foreign translations have led him astiay, for at p. 94, refernng to the 
raid of “Chep^,” and “ Subutae,” we are told that Georgia was then governed 
by Ruzudan, daughter of the celebrated “ Queen Thamar,” and was overrun 
by theMughals ; and, atp. 132, under “ Ogotai,” that, in 1235 [= 633-34 11.], 
the “Mongols” entered “ ErbilJ' and m the following year “quitted the 
plain of Mughan ” — it was “ the rich plain of Mogan ,” at p. 93— on the Cas- 
pian, and sacked most of the towns of Albania , Georgia , and Great Armenia , 
the Queen Roussndan [This is the Ruzudan of p. 94, and Ruzutan of p. 167. 
Ru-fn-dujz was the name of the fortress in which the female rulei of Maraghah 
held her court, mentioned m para. 1, p. 997, of note.], taking refuge in the 
fortress of “Ousaneth” of p. 132, but “Usaneth” of p. 167, etc. These 
events all refer to one and the same period of time. 

One must be credulous indeed to believe that a force, which at the outset 
only numbered 30,000 horse, or even double the number, as our author states, 
could have performed these exploits. The very fact of the amount of plunder 
bi ought along with them indicates a goodly number of beasts of burden (w vehicles 
of some sort, unless their plunder was packed in a very small compass indeed, 
and must have hampered them in their Knmean journey, and on the Don, or a 
large portion of their small force must have been left in some secure position to 
guard it. Therefore, there can be no doubt but that this original force was greatly 
augmented by reinforcements of Mughals, and fresh recruits ; and the proba- 
bility is, that a number of the Turk and Tattar soldiery, which were dispersed 
throughout the Sultan’s dominions without a head, and some of those taken at 
the capture of cities and fortresses, must have been taken into pay or forced to 
serve, and this enabled the two Nu-yins to bring their bloody raid to a successful 
termination. 

9 The great fault of our author here is that he does not give the events in 
order as they happened, which makes it somewhat difficult to follow him in 
this, otherwise, most interesting portion of his History, and which later his- 
torians, especially the pro-Mughal ones, and such writers as D Ohsson and 
others, seem to have been wholly unacquainted with. 

3 s 
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tresses in repair, and surrounded the cities with ditches, and 
caused preparations to be made for war, and to defend the 
fortresses as far as lay in their power ; for every part was 
entrusted, by the Sultan, to the charge of some Malik, who 
had been [previously] appointed thereunto. 

The fortress of Tirmid 1 2 * the Sultan entrusted to the 
[contingent] troops of Sistan, the chief of whom was the 
Amir, Zangt-i-Abi-Haf§ ; and the Sarhang [standard- 
bearer] * Sam, and the Pahlawan [champion], Arsiah, 8 he 
despatched to the fortress of Walkh 4 * of Tukharistan, the 
length and breadth of which fortress is about four farsangs 
[leagues]. The fortress of Bamian he gave to Amir ’Umr, 
the Bawardi ; and likewise commanded Malik Ikhtivar-ud- 
Din, Muhammad, son of * Ali-i-Khar-post [the ass-skinned], 
theGhuri,to proceed from Burshor [Purshor — Peshawar? 6 ] 
for the purpose of securing the city of Ghaznin* and to 
defend that territory. To Malik Husam-ud-Din, Husain 7 - 
i- Abd-ul-Malik, Sar-i-Zarrad, who was in the fort and town 
of Sangah 8 of Ghur. and Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain son 
of ’Ali-i-Abi-’Ali, 9 he gave orders to garrison and put in 


1 Tirmid or Tirmiz : two modes of writing this name, and both correct. 

2 See note 7 , page 103. 

8 But few copies of the text have this name at all, and two copies have 
respectively a variation of it — Arsibah and Arsibah. 

4 A different place altogether from BaIkh T for which it must not be 
mistaken. See page 1024. 

1 It should not be lost sight of that Peshawar is a modern name. Up to the 
time of Akbar it was styled Bagram. The old capital of the province was 
Tahkal, west of the present city. Excavations are being made there at pre- 
sent, I understand, and I have no doubt but that some important archaeological 
discoveries will be made there. 

8 The Bodleian and Ro. As. Soc. MSS. have “ and Dikii" after Ghaznfn. 
which proves how much their copyists knew of geography, or their carelessness, 
or they must have had very imperfect MSS. to copy from. 

7 In some copies Hasan, ^usain-i-’ Abd-ul-Malik, Sar-i-Zarrad, is the 
same person as is mentioned at pages 394 and 417, who was set up as ruler 
over Flruz-koh, after the death of Suljan ’Ala-ud-Dfn, Utsuz, and just previous 
to the termination of the Qturi dynasty. He is also styled Sipah Salar. 

8 Sangah is the capital of Mandesh. See page 340. 

® The same person as mentioned at pages 391, 410, and 416, and several 
times in the account of the Shamsfah Sultans. Here is another proof, were 
any wanting, of an izdfat being used for son in the very same sentence with 
bin. Abi-’Ali was entitled Shuja’-ud-Din. and he was the son of Tzz-ud-Dtn, 
Al-Husam, mentioned at page 338, and he was the father of ’Ala-ud-Dm, 
Muhammad, otherwise Ziya-ud-Dm, the Pearl of Ghur. and the last of its 
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order the fortresses of the territory of Ghur, and to use 
their utmost endeavours in the defence of that country. 
The Malik-ul-Kuttab [chief of secretaries], the IJchtiyar- 
ul-Mulk, Daulat Yar-i-Tughra-I [the engrosser of the 
Tughra or imperial signature], he despatched to the for- 
tress of Kaliun, and directed that the two famous Pah- 
lawans [champions] of 1 Khurasan, whom they were wont 
to call the sons of the Sozan-gar , 1 should also proceed 
thither. Malik Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, the Juzjani , 2 
was located in the city of Hirat, and the fortress of Ftwar 
was entrusted to the charge of the Pahlawan, A§il-ud-Din, 
the Nishapurf, the son-in-law of the Pahlawan, Mubarak, 
the Kurd. The fort of Na§ir Koh of Tal-ldln was con- 
ferred upon the confidential retainers of Malik Shams-ud- 
Din-i-Utsuz, the Hajib, and the fortress of Rang of 
Guzarwan was made over to the vassals of Ulugh Khan- 
i-Abi-Muhammad . 8 The fortresses of Gharjistan were as- 
signed to Sheran, the Amid [chief of the tribe] of the 
Abu Sahlan , 4 and those of Ghur were entrusted to the 

Sultans, and this gutb-ud-Din, Husain, was the son of ’All, brother of the 
Pearl of Ghur. 

1 Jojy* — Sozan-gar. One set of copies of the text, which almost always 
agree, m undoubted errors particularly, as I have several times mentioned 
before, all have » — Yuz-Bak, which is Turkish, while these chiefs were 
all Tajziks. This is a specimen how copyists make errors, for eljjy. is merely 
a careless error for jtSjy * — which words are more alike m MS. than in type. 
The meaning of sozan-gar literally is a needle-maker, but that evidently is not 
the meaning here, but the worker of a description of quilting for covering or 
spreadmg over beds or the like, in which flowers of various kinds are worked 
of silk and thread, termed sozanl. 

2 Written Jurjanf in nearly every copy of the text, but Juzjani is correct 
here. The parts about Tulak formed what is called the Juzjanat, or the two 
Juzjans of the ’Arab writers, but Guzgan of the Tajziks. See note 7 , page 
321, para. 11. 

8 The same personages as are referred to at pages 266, 281, 399 > an( * 4 * 4 * 

4 One of the ’Arab tribes of which several, or a portion of several, settled m 
these parts of Asia, towards the Jihun, at the time of the ’Arab conquest, an 

some of whom remain to this day. . 

The late Mr. W. H. Blochmann, M.A., m his criticisms on my account ot 
the rulers of Lakhanawati, contained in his “ Contributions to the geography 
and History of Bengal” Journal Bengal Asiatic Society, Vol. XLiV., 
page 280, note J, asserted that Sherdn by itself is not a Muhammadan name , 
and objected to my * separating the name of the father of the t ru er o 
Lakhanawati [page 573] from that of his sons.’ Here is a proof tha 
is a name by itself and a Muhammadan name into the bargain, bee also my 
Reply m the same Journal, Part I., No. III., for 1876. 

3 S 2 
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Maliks of Ghur. The city of Firuz-koh was made over to 
Malik Mubariz-ud-Din,* the Sabzwari,andthe fortTulak was 
placed under the charge of the Amir, Habashi-i-Nezah-war*. 
[expert at the lance] ; and, in every fortress and city, the 
Sultan located one of the distinguished Maliks among the 
Turks and Tajzfks. 

When Suljan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, fled towards 
Mazandaran, and the armies of Islam became dispersed 
and disorganized, the Chingiz Khan had taken complete 
possession of the territory of Samrkand, and had despatched 
a body of horse 7 in pursuit of the Sultan; and other armies 
were despatched into various parts of Khurasan. 8 Arsalan 
Khan of Kaialik, 9 who was. a Musalman, and had [under 
him] about 6000 [horse-] men, all Musalmans and ’Ajamts, 
along with Tulan, the Juzbi, and a Mughal force, was sent 
against the fortress of Walkh of Tukharistan, whilst the 
Chingiz Khan, himself, with the centre [main-body] of his 
host, advanced from Samrkand to the foot of the walls of 
the fortress of Tirmid, and attacked it. 1 After some days, 

8 He is the chief who so gallantly defended Hirat many months from the 
second attack of the Mughals, and perished 111 its defence. 

6 He was famed for his skill at the lance or spear, his favourite weapon, 
hence his appellation — the lance or spear-carrying, or the skilled at the lance 
or spear. See page 1059. 

7 An army of 60,000 horse, as mentioned at page 987. 

8 Including an army into Khwarazm. the operations against the capital of 
which are narrated under the notice of Tughi, as JujI Khan’s name is also 
written. 

9 A Karlugh Turk of the same tribe as Saif-ud-Din, Hasan, the Karl ugh 
[Maj.-Gen. A. Cunningham’s Indo-Scythian], only the former belonged to 
those who continued in their old country, while the latter belonged to those 
who emigrated to the southwards. See note 5 , pages 374-5. 

1 Having passed the wintei of 617 H. at Samrkand — the winter of 1220 A. t>. — 
the Chi ngiz Khan, as soon as spring drew near, in the month of £i-Hijjah, the 
last month of 617 H., and after he had despatched his three sons into Khwa- 
razm, moved, with the bulk of his host, towards the Ji^iun. He first reached 
Nakhshab ; and, in the pasture-lands m that neighbourhood, remained during 
the summer, in order to fatten his horses, and, probably, until such time as the 
water should be low enough to enable him to cross the JiJiun after destroying 
Tirmid, which was the next point of attack. When the summer came to an 
end, he set out with his main army by way of Timur I£ala’h — from whence lie 
despatched his son Tull, at the head of a great army against the cities and 
fortresses of Khurasan — towards Tirmid. On drawing hear it he despatched 
an agent to summon it to submit, and threatening the utmost severity in case 
of non-compliance. The people within, however, placing faith in the strength 
of their walls — the waters of the JiJiun partly surrounded the fortress — refused 
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during which the Musalmans of Tirmid had fought many 
battles, ^and had sent great numbers of the Mughals to 
hell, and many Musalmans had been martyred and made 
captive, the people of Tirmid were reduced to helplessness 2 
by the stones of [discharged from] the catapults of those 
accursed ones, and they abandoned the place ; and that 
fortress fell into the hands of the Mughals, who martyred 
the whole of the inhabitants. 

From thence [Tirmid] the Chingiz Khan despatched 
bodies of Mughal troops down towards Khurasan. Ghur r 
and Ghaznin ; and the passage downwards of every army 
of Mughals which he sent towards Khurasan and Ghur 
used to be by the fortress of Na§‘ir Koh of Tal-kan . 8 
The garrison used to come down from Na§!r Koh, and 
fall upon the troops and followers of the Mughal armies, 
and retake captives 4 and cattle, and despatch those ac- 
cursed ones to hell. These gallant exploits against the 

to do so, and prepared for a vigorous defence. Catapults were used on eithei 
side, and great eneigy was displayed by besiegers and besieged, but, on the 
tenth day — Alfl and some others say the fifteenth — the Mughals, having 
succeeded in destroying the defences, gamed possession of the place by assault. 
It is very probable that our author’s account of the city having been evacuated 
is correct. 

Under pretence of selecting people for distribution, as usual, the inhabitants 
were driven out into the open country without the city, and all, both old and 
young, male and female, were massacred. An aged female whom they were 
m the act of slaying on this occasion cried out, ‘ ‘ Do not slay me until I shall 
have given up to you a great pearl.” On making inquiry subsequently, they 
found she meant that she had swallowed — in the figurative language of the 
original — “one of great value, like an oyster-shell, and like a pearl oyster- 
shell they treated her : they opened her bowels and found it ; and, after that, 
it was usual with them to treat their prisoners m this way, in hopes of finding 
jewels.” 

After this bloody feat, the Chingiz Khan, m ZI-Hijjahof 617 H. — February, 
1221 A.D. [according to the pro-Mughal writers, but three months after 
according to our author — see page 1008— who was close by at the time, and 
whose statement is preferable here, and at that page of our author’s account 
it will be found], crossed the jt^un by the Tirmid ferry. Alfi says m the 
beginning of 618 H., which is much the same, since Zi-Hijjah is the last 
month of the Musalman year. 

3 Some copies have j* which signifies a fissure or rent, particularly in the 
ground; some which is the shortened form of which cannot be 
right ; and others, the oldest, as translated above. The letters U were 
left out by some copyists, hence the error. 

8 In some copies, Na§r Koh. See note page 1009. 

4 The Printed Text has “camels and cattle”—^! for^-*l but camels 
come under the head of cattle I believe 
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infidels by the Tal-kanls having become frequent, a nume- 
rous force from the main body of the Mu g hal host was 
sent against the fortress of Na$!r Koh, and it invested that 
stronghold completely, and fighting began. Ufclan,* the 
Juzbi, and Sa'di, the Juzbi, together with the son-in-law of 
the Chingiz Khan, which accursed one's name was Fiku,® 
the Nu-in, and who had [under them] 45,000 horse, were 
likewise despatched to make inroads into various parts of 
Ghur and Khurasan. The whole of the cattle and flocks 
that were around about the cities, towns, ka§rs, and villages 
of Khurasan. Ghur. and the Garm-sir, fell into the hands of 
the Mughal forces ; and the country as far as the gate of 
Ghaznln.the territories of T ukharistan. and the Garm-sir, was 
ravaged, and the greater part of the Musalman inhabitants 
were martyred and made captive. During this same year, 
617 H., for a period of eight months, the Mughal troops 
continued to carry their devastations into different parts ; 7 
and, at this period, the writer of this Tabakat, Minhaj-i- 
Saraj, was in the fortress of Tulak, and the writer’s brother 
was in the city and fortress of Firuz-koh. In this year 
likewise, a Mughal army came before the fort of Astiah of 
Ghur. and for the space of eleven days vigorously attacked 
it. Within this fortress was an Amir and feudatory, the 
Sipah-Salar [Leader of Troops], Taj-ud-Din, Habashi, 8 -i- 
'Abd-ul-Malik, 9 Sar-i-Zarrad. He was a great Malik with 
ample resources, but, as the decree of destiny had come, he 
entered into an accommodation with the Mughals, and went 
unto them. They took him to the presence of the Chingiz 
Khan, and he bestowed upon him the title of Khusrau 1 

8 In a few copies U ghlan, which is also correct, k and ah being inter- 
changeable. 

6 The same as mentioned at page 287, and farther on. The Chingiz Khan 
had many sons-m-law. 

7 The pro-Mughal historians either did not know of these different expedi- 
tions or have concealed them because the Mughals were so often beaten. 
It is very significant to find that they are not to be found m any other work 
whatever save the present one , and hence, hitherto, this “honey ” has not been 
utilized. 

8 Not an Ethiopian : it is a by-name here. See note 3 , page 368. 

9 He is the brother of Malik ^usam-ud-Din, Husain-i-’Abd-ul-Malik, Sar- 
i-Zarrad, mentioned at page 417. See also pages 394 and 1002. 

1 A king, a prince, a just leader, any sovereign of pomp and magnificence. 
This, very probably, is the person whom the pro-Mughal writers mistake for 
Malik Khan of Ilirat. See note 3 , page 987, para. 4. 
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[Prince] of Ghur, showed him great honour, and sent him 
back again in order that he might, by means of accommo- 
dation, cause the other strongholds to be given up. On 
his coming back again, after the Chingiz Khan defeated 
Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-barni, Khwarazm Shah, on the 
banks of the river Sind, Taj-ud-Din, Habashi-i-’Abd-ul- 
Malik, Sar-i-Zarrad, deserted the Mughals, and engaged in 
battle with them, and attained the reward of martyrdom. 

In this same year likewise, the army of Mughals under 
the Juzbi, Uklan, appeared before the gate of the city of 
Firuz-koh, and attacked it with great ardour for the space 
of twenty-one days, but did not succeed in getting posses- 
sion of it, and they withdrew baffled in their attempt. 
When the winter season drew near, and the snow began to 
fall upon the mountains 2 of Ghur, the Mughal forces turned 
their faces from Khurasan towards Mawara-un-Nahr. The 
number of the Mughal army which was in Ghur, Mughals 
and renegades included, was about 20,000 horse , 3 and the 
route of that force lay by -the foot of the fortress of Tulak, 
and, for a period of eight months , 4 a force from that army 
used to carry their raids up to the foot [of the walls] of 
that fortress, and the veteran warriors of that fort — and 
this votary, Minhaj-i-Saraj, was among those holy- warriors 
— the Almighty’s mercy be upon them !— used to join 
issue with those infidels, in such wise that it used to be 
impossible for the infidels to come near the fort ; and at 
times during that eight months, all the day long, the Mughal 
troops continued to prowl around the foot of the fortress. 

Trustworthy persons related that there were: so many 
Musalman captives in the hands of the Mughal infidels, 
that they had selected, for the Chingiz |Gian specially, 
12,000 young virgins, who followed [the troops] on foot. 

2 The Printed Text, and a few of the more modem MS, copies, have 

— peoples, families, etc., instead of JU. — mountains. . 

3 This may have been a part of Arsalan Khan's force, or of Fifcu’s, or, 
possibly, a separate force altogether. 

4 One of the best and oldest copies of the text has eight days here instead of 
eight months, while another, immediately after the word month, has “days 
also. The sequel proves that m the first case months are correct, and days 
after, as rendered above. The Mughals and their Musalman Turkish allies 
icmained in those parts the whole period, from the end of one winter to the 
commencement of the next, during which time, for days together, they used to 
prowl about Tulak, awaiting an opportunity of attacking or surprising it. 
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The Almighty deliver them out of their hands, and, in His 
wrath, take vengeance upon the infidels, and annihilate 
them ! 

ACCOUNT OF THE PASSAGE OF THE RIVER jllJtfN BY THE 
CHINGIZ KHAN. 

When the month of Rabi’-ul- Awwal of the year 618 H. 
Came round, the Mughal hosts, a second time, were des- 
patched into different parts of Khurasan. Ghur, and Ghar- 
jistan ; and, as the route of the Mughal armies used to 

be before the fortress of Na§ir Koh of Talkan, 5 the holy- 

/ 

5 I have now come to a point where a very great and serious blunder has 
been made by some of the writers, who, under the Il-Khanlan — the Mughal 
sovereigns of Persia — the descendants of the Chingiz Khan, wrote their 
general histories, m which the conquests of the Mughals are given m con- 
siderable detail, and, consequently, other historians who follow them have 
generally repeated this grave error, and the fact of its being undoubtedly such 
I shall, I believe, fully demonstrate. It must cause a rectification of maps, 
and will overturn some very pretty geographical theones recently put forth in 
some elaborately illustrated and printed books, which theories hang upon the 
error m question. 

Taking some of my notes from the pio-Mughal writers to illustrate the 
inroad of the Salju^s, and the life of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, I have, myself, 
been led into a slight error, at pages 94 and 130, of supposing all three places 
to be written as I found them, and as the authors themselves appeared to 
have imagined, or the scribes for them, m the same way, and was partly led 
away by Ouseley’s translation of Ibn-Haufcal, but even then had my doubts 
on the point, at pages 290, 376, 398, 399, and other places ; however, after 
examining the Masalik wa Mamalik, I found that there was a great differ- 
ence between the places, and corrected it accordingly, but I little imagined 
what these grave mistakes 011 the part of the pro -Mughal writers would lead 
to here, and what blunders they would commit in consequence. 

The error is that of entirely ignoring the existence of Tal-^an — — of 
Khurasan, and mistaking Tae-kan — — of Tukharistan, east of l£unduz, 
for it. The latter place figures in our modern maps, including Col. J. T. 
Walker’s last, under the incorrect name of Taiikhan, but the word has no hh 
in it, and never had. 

This error on the part of these Muhammadan historians is the more to be 
wondered at, because some of them describe the situation of Tal-fcan suffi- 
ciently correctly to prove that it is the very place referred to above by our 
author, but in no other aie such details given. The author of the Jami’-ut- 
Tawankh — the earliest of the pro-Mughal writers refened to — says Tai- 
wan was an exceedingly strong place, seven days’ journey from Balkh. The 
Fanakati, who is very brief, says the Chingiz Khan proceeded from Balkh 
to the fort of Tae-ghan [fc and gh being interchangeable] and captured it. In - 
the Rau?at-u§-§afa and Habib-us-Siyar, it is “ Tal-Jcan, situated on a lofty 
hill called Koh-i-Nu^rah the Mountain or Hill of Silver, after a silver 
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warriors of that fortress used to display valour and self- 
devotion. This circumstance coming constantly to the 
hearing of the Chingiz Khan, and the forces sent against 
that stronghold being unable to gain possession of it, and 
it being impossible to capture it, he crossed the Jitmn f or 
the purpose of taking it , 6 and pitched his camp on the 
Pushtah [mound] of Nu’man and in the Bayaban [unculti- 
vated plain] of Ka’b 7 which is between Taiwan and Balkh. 

8 He did not proceed against it at first, m person, but, subsequently, on 
finding the troops he had detached for the purpose could not capture the 
fortress, as explained a little farther on. 

7 To the south of what appears in Col. J. T. Walker’s map as “ Dasht-i- 
Chul,” both words, dash t and chul, being precisely of the same meaning— a 
desert, plain, wilderness, uninhabited tract, etc. The Pugfctah-i-Nu’man lay 
in about Lat. 36° 20', Long. 64° 40'. 


mine — and that it was “situated between Marw and Balkh'' and, m this, the 
Tarlkh-i-Jahan-gir, and the Tailkh-i-Alfi agree. The Tarikh-i-Guzidah 
also gives the name and situation correctly. 

This may also be quite correct ; but 5/^ or ^ might also, m MSS , be 
mistaken for and I am inclined to think that if%yu is a mistake for the 

other, as our author was not likely to pass over such a matter as silvei -mines 
without referring to it. 

The older historians and geographers describe both places most distinctly. 
BaihakI says “Sultan Mas’ud on the way fiom Balkh to Sarakhs reached 
Tal-Van and that monarch’s defeat by the Saljuks occurred in that vicinity. 
Ibn-Haukal says Tae-kan of Tukharistan is seven days’ journey from Badakh- 
ghan, while “ 7 al~kdn of Eburasan i s three stages, i.e. three days’ journey 
from Marw-ar-Rud ” [now, Murgh-ab], and the same distance from Shfwar- 
ghan. Abu-l-Fida says “ the city of Tal-^an, once a flourishing place, did 
not exist at this period, but merely a citadel built on Nufcrah Koh by a prince 
of Tukharistan, on account of a silver mine which it enclosed.” Ibn-al-WardI 
[ Hylander : Lundae, 1823] says : — “ d laUlaJI [at-Tal-kan] Urbs in Chorasan vel 
Irak el Ajem (in utraque enim regione urbes ejus nominis sitae).” There was 
another place so called in Trak-i-’Ajam, as Ibn-al-Wardi says. The Masalik 
wa Mam ALIK, a work of undoubted authority, says, “From Balkh to Shiwar- 
ghan is three marhalah or stages, and, from the latter place to Taiwan, three 
stages, and from Tal-kan to Marw-ar-Rud three stages. Tal-kan lies among 
mountains, and has running water and gardens. A river runs between it and 
Marw-ar-Rud which is crossed by a bridge.” It is often mentioned in con- 
nexion with Faryab and Marw-ar-Rud. See page 378. In another place 
it is said “ Tae-kan [which has been mistaken for Tal-kan] is the largest city 
of Tukharistan, which is a district of Balkh, and is situated in a plain near 
hills and is watered by a considerable river.” In the various maps also m 
that 'work the position of Tal-kan is plainly indicated. If we turn to Wood's 
work, “ A 'Journey to the Source of the Oxus new ed, pages i $3 t0 ! 57 » 
we shall find his description agree with what is stated m the Masaijk-wa- 
M am ALIK respecting its situation, and it proves, beyond a doubt, from the 
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When the affairs of the people of the fortress of Na?ir 
Koh came to a crisis, they resigned their hearts to martyr- 

physical nature of the country around, that, what he — led away by the mode 
of writing the name, as given by Elphinstone, and others— calls Talikhan and 
Taulikhaun was not the place invested and destroyed by the Mu gha ls. It is a 
place distant from any hills, and not so situated that “ every Mughal army 
passing to and fro between Kh urasan and £rhur must, necessanly, pass at the 
foot of the fortress,” as our author says. To crown the whole, at page 147, 
he mentions “Tae-kan of Kunduz,” m connexion with Walwalij, as a wholly 
different place. 

Ibn-Khalkan, too, notices two Tal-^ans — Tal-fcan of Khurasan, and Tai- 
wan of ^Cazwin, but not Tae-fcan of Tukharistan ; and, after describing the 
vowel points, says : “ Tal-kan is the name of two cities, one in Khurasan, and 
the other a dependency of Kazwln, and contiguous to the fortress of Ala-mut. ” 

Elphinstone appears to have known nothing of Taiwan of Khurasan, 
and refers to Jae-kan of IjCunduz, as Taulikhaun. Col. Yule, in his “ Essay 
on the Geography, etc. of the Oxus,” in the second edition of Capt. Wood’s 
“ Journey ,” p. xxvi, refers to both places by one and the same name — 
“Talikan on the Murghab,” and “ T&hkan, on the borders of Badakshan,” 
but, at p. xxxi. he mentions “ the more open country below, Taikan (or 
Talikan), and Balkh,” etc. ; and, at p. xxxm, refers again to Talikan, east of 
Balkh. as the fortress invested by “ Chinghiz,” which, of course, is incorrect. 
Tae-Van of Badakhsjjan again is often mentioned in that excellent woik the 
Asar-ul-Bilad. As to the Hayatilah see note 8 , page 423. 

Elliot (Vol. II. p. 578) falls into the same errors as others. He says 
“ Tdhkdn — a city of Tukhdnstdn between Balkh and Merv, three days’ 
journey from the latter. There is another town of the same name east of 
Kunduz. The T&likan of Tukhdnstdn is the one most frequently mentioned,” 
etc. It is however precisely the reverse, and Tukhanstan was situated east 
of Balkh, while Marw is west , m Khurasan, Tal-kan had ceased to be 
known as “a city” or town prior to the time of the Chingiz Khan. 

As the clearing up of this terrible error is necessary, I will show how such 
like mistakes are brought about. Petis de la Croix’s “History of Gen- 
ghizcan the Great,” which is one of the cabbage gardens to which manu- 
facturers of histories have recourse for padding, at page 283, says, that Sultan 
Jalal-ud-DIn dwelt many weeks in the city of Bale , where he got together some 
troops , and this it was that “ displeased Genghizcan against its people.” This 
is a blunder, and his own. Jalal-ud-Din was never at Balkh at this period : 
“ Bale ” is an error for Qhaznin. H e gives no authority for his statement in 
the margin, but, soon after, begins to quote “ Abulfarag, ” and “Mirconde.” 
After mixing up a deal of his own with a little from oriental writers, he says, 
at page 286, quoting “Fadlallah” as well as “Abulfarag,” — “After the Mogul 
Emperor had thus reduced the city of Bale to his obedience, he sent detach- 
ments out of his army to India [this is incorrect : Ghur and those parts are 
referred to by the writers he quotes], and Persia, and left a considerable part 
of his troops in Transoxiana to keep it m awe, whilst he went to Tocarestan , 
to besiege the city of Talc2.11 (sic), which was but seven days’ journey from 
Bale [here he has mixed up his own remarks], and was esteemed the strongest 
city in all Asia [his own] for its situation, it being built on a very steep moun- 
tain [which Tae-kan of Tukharistan is not] called Nocreceuh . . . whilst Ty,li 
went to execute his father’s commands, Genghizcan planted the engines before 
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dom, and washed their hands of all hope of life. Three 
months prior to the occurrence of the capture of the for- 
tress, and their attainment of the glory of martyrdom, the 
whole of them, by mutual consent, donned deep blue 
[mourning] garments, and used to repair daily to the great 
masjid of the fortress, and would repeat the whole Kur’an, 
and condole and mourn with each other ; and, after doing 
all this, they used to pronounce benediction on and bid 
farewell to each other, and assume their arms, and engage 
in holy- warfare with the infidels, and despatch many of the 
Mughals to hell, and some among themselves would attain 
martyrdom. 

On the Chingiz Kh an, the Mughal, becoming aware of 

Talcxm (sic), etc he caused to be made, with all speed, a great number 

of grappling-irons, long nails, hooks, laddeis, and ropes, to ascend the Rock 
[this cannot possibly be applied to Tae-^an of Kunduz or T ukharistan, lying 
m a plain] . . . animated by the remembrance of the fatigues they had 
suffered for seven months past, which time the siege lasted,” etc. Talcan was 
situated between Merou and Bale [here he is quite right] and dependent on 
Tocanstan [this is his own, and is wrong] .... The first city of this name 
was not standing in the time of Genghizcan, and there was nothing left but the 
Citadel , which a prince of Tocarestan [one of the Shansabani rulers of Tukh- 
aristan and Barman] had caused to be built on the top of the mountain 
Nocrecouh , so called because of the mines of silver which it enclosed, ” etc. From 
the above extract it will be perceived how such errors have been brought about. 

Of modern writers, I find Thomas is the most correct as to the position of 
Tal-Jcan, but he spells the word incorrectly — “Tahzkan ” [“ Journal Ro. As. 
Soc.f vol. xvii. p. 1 88, “ On the coins of the Kings of Ghazni”] ; and again, 
at page 208 “ This is the Talakan m Juzjan Qawzjan?], which must not be 

confounded with the city of the same name or nearly similar name in Tokhdnstdn , 
situated to the eastward of Kunduz . . . The second city is discriminated in 
many of the early geographical authorities, by the independent orthogiaphy 
of ” The * Arabic J 1 is not however always, or even often, prefixed 

to the name except m ’Arabic books. The advantageous position for a per- 
manent camp chosen by the Chingiz Khan at the Pushtah-i-Nu’man can be 
seen at a glance on looking at a good map, but this position did not secure it 
fiom an attack from the fortress of Agfciyar of Gharjistan. mentioned at page 
1072, when the Chingiz Khan set out towards Ghaznin m pursuit of Sultan 
Jalal-ud-Din, after the latter had repeatedly overthrown the Mughal foices 
opposed to him. The fact of this attack from Ashiyar also still further tends 
to prove the position of the great camp mentioned farther on, and, con- 
sequently, the mistaking of Tal-kan, of Khurasan for Tae-fcan 0 f Kunduz east 
of Balkh involves a blunder of only about 360 miles too far to the east. Tal-^an 
is, undoubtedly, the place visited by the Chinese traveller, Hiouen Thsang, under 
the name of “Ta-la-kien” on the confines of “ Po-Ja-si ” [not “ Persia,” for 
Fars, which is anglicized Persia, only applies to a piovince, and not to Iran], 
and lay on the great caravan route between Turkistan, Bukhara, by Tirmid 
and Balkh, to Hirat and Khurasan. See also pages 378 and 398. 
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the severity of the conflict carried on by these warriors of 
the faith, he moved from the Pushtah of Nu’man against 
the fortress in person, and the attack commenced. On 
one side of the fortress, where the upper gateway was 
situated, they had excavated a ditch in the rock, and the 
Mughals, with stones from their catapults, battered down 
the bastion at that point, and filled in the ditch, and 
effected a breach to the extent of about a hundred ells. 8 
Still the Mughal forces were unable to take the fort ; but 
the Chingiz Khan, through excessive rage, swore his ac- 
customed oath that he would take that fortress on horse- 
back. 9 For a period of fifteen days more fighting was 
carried on, until an even passage was made, 1 so that the 
capture of the fort of Na§ir Koh might be effected. 

When the Mughal cavalry charged into the fortress, 500 
men of the defenders of the place, tried warriors, formed in 
a compact body, and sallied forth from the gateway of the 
Koh-i-Janinah 2 [Janinah mountain] of Talkan, and threw 
themselves upon the Mughal army, broke through its 
ranks, and cut their way out. As mountains and ravines 
were close by, some of them attained martyrdom, but the 
greater number escaped in safety.® 

The Chingiz Khan destroyed that fortress, and caused 
the whole of [the rest of] the inhabitants 4 to be martyred. 
May God reward them ! 

ACCOUNT OF THE COMING OF SULTAN JALAL-UD-DIN, 
MANG-BARNI, SON OF SULTAN MUHAMMAD, KHWA- 
RAZM SHAH, TO QHAZNlN, AND THE EVENTS THAT 
BEFELL HIM THERE. 

Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, sent his commands 

8 When ells occur, the English ell is referred to. 

9 He had to wait for Tuli Khan, whom he had ordeied to rejoin him with 
his forces from Hirat, before he could succeed in taking the place, according 
to the Rau?at-us-§afa, Habfb-us-Siyar, and some others. 

1 By filling the ditch and levelling the walls. 

2 That is to say, the gateway facing the Janinah— in some copies, Jamah — 
mountain. 

3 The pro-Mughal writers say that it was taken after seven months, that 
not a soul was left alive wdthin it, and that it was razed to the ground. If 
any place was entitled to be named Mau-baligh it was this. 

4 Great fortresses, often miles in circumference, with towns wilhin their 
w'alls. What they were may be seen from the sketches of Captain Hart, Dr. 
Atkinson, and m Sale’s ** Jalal-dbad” 
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to Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of ’Ali-i Khar- 
post 5 [the ass-skinned], the Ghuri, a man of experience, a 
valiant warrior, and of considerable firmness, who, some 
time previously, for a period of ten [two ?] years, had held 
out the fortress of Na§!r Koh of Talkan, against the forces 
°f Khwarazm SJiah, 6 and who, in Ghur and Khurasan, had, 
consequently, become famed and renowned, and whose line 
was of the great Maliks of Ghur, to set out from Burshor 7 
[Purshor — Peshawar ?], which was his fief, and proceed to 
Ghaznin ; and, when he arrived there, the forces of Islam 
turned their faces towards him. In the capital city of 
Ghaznin, great numbers of troops assembled, in such wise, 
that about 130,000 horse, all brave soldiers and completely 
armed, were mustered with the intention of undertaking 
this important enterprise, that he should organize the 
army, and suddenly fall upon the forces of the Chingiz 
Khan who was then encamped at the Pushtah 8 -i-Nu’man, 
and [endeavour to] overcome him. 

He [Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Khar-post] 
was constantly occupied in organizing the army, and in 
the equipment of his train ; and those grandees and dis- 
tinguished men of Khwarazm. who had become severed 
from the service of Sultan Muhammad, were coming to 
him at Ghaznin. Shihab-ud-Din-i-Alb, the Sarakhsi. 9 who 
was the Wazir of the kingdoms of Ghaznin and Ghur on 
the part of the Khwarazm Shah, came to Ghaznin. There 
was [also] at Ghaznin a Kot-wal [Seneschal] , whom they 
used to style Salah-ud-Din, who was of the kasbah [town] 
of Gird-gan, 1 in conformity with the command of Sultan 
Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah. Malik Khan of Hirat, who, 
at the time of flying [from thence], had proceeded towards 
Sistan, when the hot season set in, turned his face towards 
Ghaznin. and news from Khurasan was received respecting 
Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-barni, that he was coming to 
Ghaznin. Shihab-ud-Din-i-Alb, the Wazir, in secret, had 

6 “ Ass skinned ” or of “ Ass-like skm.” It is a nickname. See pages 286 
and 1002* 

• When Ghur was independent. 

7 In some copies, by way of Burg&or. See note 5 , page 1002. 

• Or Pught, which is the same in signification. 

9 See page 285. 

1 In a few copies of the text — ^toj^—Kodakan, or Godagan, 
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now devised a treacherous plot with Salafc-ud-Din, the Kot- 
wal, and had prepared a banquet and invited Malik Mu- 
hammad-i-Khar-post to this convivial entertainment, and 
Salab-ud-Din, the Kot-wal, assassinated that Malik-i-Ghazi 
with a knife ; and the army which he had gathered together 
became dispersed . 2 

2 As our author has not entered into detail here, the following may tend to 
elucidate the events of this period, but, m some particulars, it differs consi- 
derably from his account, though he is certainly worthy of credit, as he was 
living in those parts at the period m question. 

The disloyal conduct of Malik Muhammad, ’Alf-i-Khar-post. towards 
Malik Khan of Hirat, brought about his own downfall. 

The Jahan-Kushae says that, when Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, 
fled from the banks of the river of Balkh, where he was encamped [on dis- 
covering disaffection among some of his Turkish troops, and a plot to deliver 
him over to the Mughals], Yamin [our author’s Malik Khan — which is his correct 
name, and whose title was Yamtn-ul-Mulk — 1. e. the right arm of the country], 
Malik — the feudatory of Hirat and its dependencies, having proceeded thither 
as directed, but unable to remain, retired from thence — which must have hap- 
pened soon after the departure of the Mughals under Jabah [Yamah] and 
Swidae [Sahudah], on their way towards NI§habur — by way of the Garm-sir. 
At this time, ’AlI-i-Khar-post, the Ghurf, was at Ghaznah on the part of the 
Sultan, with a force of 20,000 men ; and, when Yamin Malik arrived within 
two or three stages of Ghaznah and encamped at Surah [»^-»], he despatched 
an agent to Muhammad son of ’All, saying, “ assign us grazing ground [for the 
horses and other cattle], so that we— thou and I — may continue together [for 
mutual support], since the Sultan has fled towards ’Irak, and the Mughals and 
Tattars have entered Khurasan, m order that we may see what may occur in 
the Sultan’s affairs.” 

At this time, the Shams-ul-MuIk. Shihab-ud-Din [Shihab-ud-Din-i-Alb just 
mentioned in the text above. See also page 285], the Sarakhsf, who was the 
Wazir, [one of the Wazir s ?] of the Sultan, was likewise at Ghaznah ; and §alah- 
ud-Din, the Nisaf, who was Kot-wal [Seneschal] of the fortress and city, was 
likewise located there. From this it appears that Muhammad, son of ’Ali-i- 
Khar-post, was merely feudatory of the province, and the Kot-wal was in inde- 
pendent command. The Khar- post and the Umra [of his troops] m reply to the 
Yamin Malik’s [the Yamin-ul-Mulk’s] request, sent answer : “ We are Ghuris 
and you are a Turk, and we cannot enter into connexion with you. The Sul- 
tan has assigned fiefs and grazing grounds to each one : let each of us therefore 
continue in his own locality until we see what may arise.” This is a specimen 
of one out of the many similar causes of the Mughal successes, and the ruin of 
the Musalman empire, and — like some modem Catos, who exclaim: “ Perish 
our Indian Empire ” — the faction of Ghaznfn would rather see the Musalman 
rule extinguished than their own selfishness and ambition frustrated. 

Agents on several occasions passed between them, but no agreement was come 
to ; and the Gh urf faction was obstinate in its refusal. As might have been 
expected, the Shams-ul-Mulk. the Wazir, and the Seneschal, §alafc-ud-Din, 
conspired against the Khar-post, saying: “these Ghuris are disaffected towards 
the Suljan, and refuse to allow Yamin Malik [the Yamin-ul-Mulk], who is the 
Sultan’s kinsman, to enter the Ghaznah territory.” The whole of the forces of 
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Ghaznah were then collected together, encamped within half a farsang of the 
city ; and the Shams-ul-Mulk and §alah*ud-Dfn, who were among them, con 
spired against Muhammad, son of ’Ali-i-Khar-post. They invited him to s 
feast, at a garden near by, when §alafi-ud-Din, seizing the opportunity, stabbed 
him with his dagger and slew him. After having killed the Khar-post . the 
Shams-ul-Mulk, and $alab-ud-Din, before the deed became known, succeeded 
m throwing themselves into the city, and secured the citadel ; and the Ghuris 
became disunited, and, after two or three days, Yamfn Malik [the Yamfn-ul- 
Mulk] arrived at Ghaznah and assumed authority. 

Soon after came news that the Ghmgiz Khan had reached Taiwan, 
and 2000 or 3000 Mughals — 20,000 or 30,000 more likely — came in search 
of Yamtn Malik [the Yamin-ul-Mulk] by way of the Gatm-sir. He sallied 
out with a body of troops to encounter them ; but they, finding him too 
strong for them, did not venture to stand against him, and made a hasty 
retreat. Yamin Malik [the Yamin-ul-Mulk] pursued them as far as Bust and 
Tigln-abad ; but the Mughals had gone off in the direction of I In at, and he, 
by way of Ku§dar, proceeded into the Shoristan — the Salt Desert between 
Hirat, the ^Cuhistan, and Sijistan. 

He had taken along with him the Wazir, the Sh,ams-ul-Mulk, and impri- 
soned him in the fort of Kajuran of Bust and Tigln-abad, and had left §alafi- 
ud-Dfn, the Seneschal, in charge of the citadel of Ghazni n ; but, after the 
departure of Yamin Malik [the Yamin-ul-Mulk], the people of Ghaznin rose 
against Salah-ud-Din, slew him, and gibbeted him. There were at Ghaznin, at 
this time, two brothers, natives of Tirmiz, the Ra?i-ul-Mulk, and the ’Umdat-ul- 
Mulk [these are, however, titles not patronyms], and they became the directors 
of affairs ; and, having gathered together a large following, acquired the whole 
power. The Khalj tribe [a section, see page 539 and note 5 , para. 2], and 
Turkmans, m great numbers, coming from Mawara-un-Nahr and Khurasan, 
congregated at Parshawar, and their Sar-Khel, or Leader, was Saif-ud-DIn, 
AghraV, who, in the Tami’-ut-Tawarlkh. is called a Turkman. The Ra?i-ul- 
Mulk was desirous of moving against them, so that he might acquire power m 
Hindustan [sic m MSS., but the provinces on the Indus, pait of the present 
Panjab, is meant]. He accordingly assembled his forces, and marched against 
them ; but he was overthrown by the Khalj and Turkmans, and killed with 
most of his followers. His brother, the ’Umdat-ul-Mulk, was left in charge at 
Ghaznin during his absence. 

The A’gam-ul Mulk, also styled the A’^am Malik in the Jahan-Kughae, 
who was the son of Tmad-ud-Din of Balkh, as mentioned above by our 
author, who was the liakim [here signifying that he held the fief and ruled 
over it] of Nangrahar, and Malik Sher, the ]£akim of Kabul, with the Ghurl 
troops of the Sul Jan, who had gathered around them [they were Ghuris 
themselves], marched upon Ghaznin, and invested the ’Umdat-ul-Mulk m the 
fort, which is in the middle of the city. After they had placed catapults against 
it, and besieged it for forty days, they captured the fortress ; but, on the very 
same day, arrived the Shams-ul-Mulk, the Wazir, whom Sultan Jalal-ud-DIn, 
flying towards Ghaznin by way of Khurasan [see note 7 , page 286], had released 
on reaching the fort of Kajuran, in which Yamin Malik [the Yamin-ul-Mulk] 
had confined him, and had sent on, in advance, to prepare for his reception at 
Ghaznin. A week after, the Sultan himself arrived ; and troops began to 
rally round him from all quarters, as already related under his reign, and as 
will be noticed farther on. 
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had retired before the Mughal forces and come to Ghaznin P 
and, from thence, returned again towards the Garm-sfr 
with the intention of proceeding to Sistan. On the waj^ 
thither, he conferred the territory of Burshor [Purshor] upon 
Razi-ul-Mulk ; and, when Ra?i-ul-Mulk came to Ghaznin 
for the purpose of proceeding to Burshor [Purshor], the 
people of Ghaznin kept him there. Subsequently to that, 
however, Razi-ul-Mulk set out towards Burshor [Purshor], 
and the troops of the Ighrak 8 [tribe] which were there 
[congregated] put Razi-ul-Mulk to flight. After he had 
withdrawn from thence the A’zam Malik , 4 the Sipah-Salar 
[Leader of Troops], the son of ’Imad-ud-Din of Balkh. who 
was Amir of Nagrahar [Nangrahar], seized Razi-ul-Mulk, 
and detained him. Suddenly, Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang- 
barni, arrived in the Ghaznin [territory], upon which they 
[Tmad-ud-Din and his partizans] slew Razi-ul-Mulk ; and, 
shortly after, Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-barni, and Malik 
Khan of Hirat, reached Ghaznin . 5 

Numerous troops joined them, consisting of Turks, Ghuris, 
Taj ziks. Khalj. andGhuzz. and a great army collected. From 
Ghaznin, they pushed forward towards Tukharistan, and 
routed an army of Mughals which were before the walls of 
the fortress of Walishtan,® andcameback again [to Ghaznin]. 

8 In some modem copies of the text, this name appears without the point 
over £ as and m one with the point omitted. Some modem his- 
torians, and wnters of lesser calibre, have consequently jumped at the conclu- 
sion that these men were Tracis, or natives of Tra^ — Babylonia. They did 
not apparently know that Trafc cannot be so written, but The word 
above as it now stands without a point over £ is merely the plural form of 
’AraV—cb* — signifying, juice, essence, etc., and that, of course, is wrong. 

The latest, and most amusing mistake on this subject is contributed by Sur- 
geon-Major Bellew, C.S.I., in a book entitled “ Afghanistan and the Afghans? 
written for the present Afghan cnsis, in which he says, quoting some transla- 
tion probably (page 185), that *' Changiz at the time of his invasion found the 
Peshawar valley held by Irac or Persian (sic) troops.” When, however, 
Ghalz! Afghans are not Afghans but Khthch Turks [the Khalj tribe is possibly 
referred to], and “ Tarins ” are “ Ghaljis,” and * * Sabaktaghin ” is the “ founder 
of Ghazni,” what may we not expect? 

The word Tghrafc. as written by our author, is confirmed by the Jahan-Kr&iae 
and other Histories ; and there is not the shadow of a doubt that the Tghrafr 
were Turks, and, moreover, that they were a section of the great tribe of 
Khalj. as stated in the account of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din. 

4 See note 8 , page ioli, where he is referred to. 

8 On the 17th of Zi*Hijjah — the last month— 617 H. 

8 The name of this place has been mistaken by many authors, who follow 
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and copy from each other, and they have turned it into Walian— — which, 
in MS., is not so very different from hut that a careless copyist might 

leave out the - — §h — entirely, seeing that the three shoulders —if they may be 
so called— m the letter, m its mtermedial form in a word — £ — are made one 
of m MS., thus— cjUUfj — and might put the two points of o — t — under instead 
of over the letter, and thus make it t — i, which has been done in the cases in 
question. Our author, then m his 29th year, and his predecessor, the Baiha\ci, 
both of whom were natives of these parts, and government officials, must 
have known the names of such prominent places correctly. They continually 
refer to Walightan [m the printed text of the Baihaki, however, the three 
points of ~ have been left out] as well as to Walwalij, as totally distinct places, 
but no such place as Wallan is ever referred to. It is an undoubted error, as 
well as the supposed siege of Bamian, as I shall presently show. 

Now let us examine what the different writers, generally quoted, say on the 
subject ; for the clearing up of this serious error is a matter of necessity. I 
must first, however, refer to a European writer. 

PfLTls DE la Croix, in his Life of “ Genghizcan ,” quotes a number of 
authors, some of whom are undoubtedly good, and some of little or no 
authority, but the earliest wrote about a century after our author, who was 
the Chmgiz Khan’s contemporary. Some of the originals (quoted by P. dc 
la Croix), such as I could obtain access to on the spui of the moment, I have 
examined, and I find that, very often, they are not correctly quoted. The 
Nisawf’s Life of Jalal-ud-Din, I have not had access to, but I am convinced 
the author could not have made some statements which he has had the credit 
of. I will first notice P. de la Croix, in juxtaposition with some of his chief 
authorities : for all I have not space. 

Quoting “ Abulfarag” and “Mirconde,” he tells us that “ Genghizcan,” 
after taking Taltcin , put his troops in motion against Batman, and was still 
waiting for news of his troops, sent after Gelaleddm towards India [Ghur and 
the tracts between the Oxus and Ghaznfn are meant, but some troops weie 
subsequently sent east of the Indus. See note 5 , page 293 and page 297]. Then 
[Mirconde] that, “ hearing Gelaleddm was at Ghazna, he hastened his march to 
surprise him, but was .stopped in Zabulestan by the garrison of Batman , which 
he hoped to take without opposition.” He had just begun to batter the place 
when news reached him that the leaders of the forces he had sent towards 
India [this is his own, as the sequel proves, 01 “ Marraschi ”] had been 
defeated, and then De la C. quotes the Nisawi’s History to the effect that, 
“two or three days after Gelaleddm got to Ghazna, he learnt that the Moguls 
were near by and investing Candahai.” This is quite enough to stamp this 
quotation as incorrect, for there was no such name known to Baihafct, or to 
our author, at that period, and for very many years aftei, as Kandahar — 
without taking into account its position from Giazmn— although the site is 
undoubtedly ancient. It is probably identical with Tigm-abad, mentioned at 
page 448. Then we are told that : “ Emm Malic was come out of Hirat to 
watch the Moguls,” and that “ Schamseddm commanded in the cil y for him," 
after De la Croix had just before said that Schamseddm had usurped possession 
of it, and that “ he had surprised this city m the absence of Emm Malec ” [see 
page 1013 of this translation], while the fact was that, at this time, Hirat had 
been taken by Tull Sian, and had received a Mughal Shafinah or Intendant. 
Then, again quoting the Nisawl, as he says, “Emm Malec consented” to 

3 T 
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join his sovereign, and they now moved to relieve Candahar “before the 
citadel was taken,” and “surprised the Moguls, who had already taken and 
plundered the town,” and drove them off with great slaughter, “the town 
being full of dead bodies of Moguls and Tartars.” All the Mogul army at 
Candahar peiished ! The Sultan “repaired Candahar,” and “returned to 
Ghazna.” 

I have no opportunity, at present, of examining the Nisawf’s History, but 
I feel certain that no such name as the city of ^Candahar will be found m it, 
unless the interpolation of some more modem writer or copyist ; and further 
that it will not be found in any History of that period. Kandahar adjoins the 
tract called the Zamln-i-Dawar, which Baihakl so often refers to m connexion 
with Bust and ICusdar, and whose work, devoted to a single reign, is so full 
of detail; and he mentions Walisht m connexion with those places, but never 
mentions such a place as JjCandahar. At page 319, our author too, m his 
account of the five great mountain ranges of GJiur, says, that “the fourth is 
the mountain tract of Warani, m the valleys and outskirts of which are the 
territories of Dawar [the Zamin-i-Dawar], Walisht, and the Kasr of Kajuran.” 
Is it possible that such a position as that of the city of Kandahar could then 
have been in existence, and lying in the easiest route between Ghaznin and 
Bust, without being once mentioned ? It is also improbable that Walisht can 
be Walishtan, because we are distinctly told that the latter was in Tukhans- 
tan, which lies some five degrees farther north than Kandahar. The so-called 
“ Saygill,” of some European writers, is merely an error foi Sigiz, or Sijiz. 
The ancient name too of Kandahar is said to have been Waihmd, and of the 
province Balyus. 

Neither Baiha^i nor our author, who constantly give names of places and 
routes, especially the former, as from Hirat to Balkh, and Ghaznin to 
Balkh, ever once mentions such a place as Wallan, which, as I have already 
remarked, is a mistake of some copyist for Wahshtan, but both of them 
mention Walwalij — The only places mentioned m the Masalik. 
wa Mamaijk and m Ibn-Haukal m any way approaching the words under 
discussion, in the parts indicated, are Zawalln— and Walm— ^lj— 
with the — j — left out in the latter, and which places neither Baihakl nor 
our author mention, and they are undoubted errors for Walwalij. See note 
8 , page 288. There is a Walshian m Col. J. T. Walker’s last map, but no 
reliance can be placed on our maps for correctness of names — especially in 
Oriental names — names m the map of a country — which ninety, if not ninety- 
nine, times out of every hundred, are inserted on oral evidence alone, but, for 
historical accuracy, should be w ritten first in the language of the country and 
people, and then inserted in the map. Walshian of Col. Walker is, however, 
just 90 miles N. of Barman and 180 N. of Ghaznin, and is not mentioned in 
any oriental History or Geography, that I am aware of. 

P. de la Croix then goes on to say, first quoting Abu- 1 - Faraj for “ Canda- 
har 99 [page 306], and then Fadlallah [1. e. Ra§hId-ud-Din, Fa$l-ullah], that 
the Chingiz Ehan determined, on hearing of this defeat, to despatch Tull, his 
son, against the Sultan, and was about to send him off with 80,000 horse, 
when another courier arrived announcing the revolt of Hirat, and, instead, 
Tfili was despatched thither, and continues : “Just after despatching Tulican 
[Tull Khan, however, had nothing whatever to do with the second attapk 
upon Ilirat See page 1049, and note *], and after an unsuccessful attack on 
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of the troops of Islam, reached the Chingiz Khan, he 


Bamian y news reached him of the movements of Contoucou Nevian [the Nti- 
yan, Fifcu, previously sent into “ India ”], who had arrived withm a day’s 
march of Gelaleddin, who advanced [quoting “ Nisavi ” and “ Fadlallah ”] to 
meet them, although one-fourth superior to his own force, and came upon them 
just beyond a town called Btrouan , within a day’s journey of Ghazna.” This 
force of Mughal s was overthrown as already related above, and at pages 
289-90 of this Translation. Then we have the astonishing statement [from 
“Nisavi” it is said] that, after this defeat at Birouan [Barwan], “There was, 
some days’ journey from thence, a party of Tartars [not Mughals] who were 
besieging a fortress called Ouala [the Walian of others], who, when they heard 
of the battle of Birouan , raised the siege and fled, and that “the defeat of 
the Moguls and Tartars was quickly known to the Emperor, who was still 
before Bamian.” Then follows the account of its captuie and the massacie 
of every soul. The subsequent statements are generally correct. 

As to some of the originals quoted, which I have examined in older to test 
the doubtful passages, I find that Rashld-ud-Din’s account is very different, 
lie says that Amin Malik [Yamln-ul-Mulk — Malik Khan of Hirat] joined 
his sovereign with 50,000 men from the neighbourhood of Ghaznin, that the 
Sultan married his daughter, that the Sultan and his foices continued the 
whole winter at Ghaznin. and during that time, on the news of his arnval 
having spiead, was joined by Saif-ud-Dln, Ighrak. with 40,000 men, and 
also by the Amirs of Qhiir and their followers. He then goes on to say, 
that, eaily in the spring, hearing that the Mughals were attacking Walian 
[our author’s Walishtan], and its being liaid pressed, he advanced to Baiwan 
[it was near the sources of the Lohgar nver], left all his heavy mateiials 
there, and moved to attack them, as related in the notice of Jalal-ud-Din, 
at page 288, note 3 . The Ghmgiz Khan heard of the first revcise within 
the limits of Tal-^an, not at Bamian, as De la Croix asserts, and not one 
woid is mentioned about any siege of Bamian, and he, after hearing of the 
last defeat of his troops, moved at once towards Ghaznin from Tal-^an. The 
Fanakati mentions Tal-fcan of Khurasan, and makes no mention of any siege 
of Bamian. 

The Jahan-Kughae, the account m which I have detailed farther on, says 
Amin Malik was in the vicinity of Ghaznah when the Sultan arrived there, 
and agrees with Raghid-ud-DIn’s statements in all things, bungs the Chingiz 
Khan, at once, from the vicinity of Tal-Van of Khurasan to Ghaznin, and 
makes no mention whatever of any siege or capture of any place called 
Bamian. 

The Rau?at-u§-Safa [De la Croix’s Mirconde, meant for Mir Khawmd] 
does not mention Walian at all j and the Chingiz Khan is made to advance 
from Taiwan [the correct name is given], but, to show his geogiaphical 
knowledge, probably, the author says he came by Andar-ab to Bamian, by 
which the Mughals must have gone only 7 degrees of Long. — some 480 
miles — directly from W. to E. to reach Andar-ab, then come backwards some 
{20 or 130 miles more to the S.W. to reach Bamian through some of the 
most difficult ground in Asia, while between Tal-^an and Bamian the distance 
is only about 160 miles, and about equidistant from Marw-ar-Riid and Balkh* 

The Hablb-us-Siyar, written by the son of the author of the Rau?at-u§- 
Safa, agrees with that work. 

The Tarikh-i'J ahan-gtr agrees with Rashld-ud-Dln, and the Fanakati, 

3 T 2 
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nominated the Nu-in, Fiku, who was his son-in-law, to 


except that, in it, we have Barani— as in several authors -for Barwan, and 
Namian for the Bamian of the Rau?at-u§-Safa. 

The Ta.rfkh-i-Ibra.himi says nothing about Bamian, but the Mujami’-ul- 
Khivar agrees with the Rau?at-us-§afa. 

Abu-l-Ghazi. Bahadur Sian, says, that, after Balkh was destroyed, the 
Chingiz Khan despatched 30,000 men, under several leaders, including the 
Nu-yan ljCutufcu, “to cut off [the Jami’-ut-Tawarikh says, “ to keep open ”] 
the communication between Ghaznfn [in the Kazan edition wrongly spelt 
Gazmin], Gharnstan. Zabul, and Kabul [wrongly spelt Zabil and Kamil], and 
dnve him into Kieh ; and this shows, likewise, that Ghur and its dependen- 
cies, and Zabulistan — N.W. and S.W. of Ghaznfn. were the parts assailed by 
the Mughals, and not Parwan N.N.E. of Kabul, which is quite in an opposite 
direction. The translation, so called, of Abu-l-QhazI, Bahadur Khan’s his- 
tory, however, leaves out all mention of Kieh, and much of the details ; and 
says that the Mughals separated into two bodies, and that Kutu^u, with his 
force, moved towards Ilirat to prevent Khan Malik [the Yamln-ul-Mulk] from 
joining the Sultan. “Another body,” the translator continues, “nearly sur- 
prised Saygill,” and he also mentions Say gill above, where the Turk! original 
has Zabul . Such a place as Saygill is not once referred to, and, instead of 
Saygill, the Turki has Walian. There is no mention of Barwan or of Kan- 
dahar ; in fact Abu-l-Ghazi, Bahadur, does not give the name of the place 
where Sultan Jalal-ud Din overthrew the Mughals twice, but, with respect 
“ to Tal-^an, Andar-ab, and Bamian, he implicitly follows the Rau?at-u§- 
§afa. One great blunder on the part of this translator speaks volumes for the 
value of his authority m these matters. He says that “ Sultan Khan Malik ” — 
as he styles Malik Khan of Hirat— the Yamin-ul-Mulk — after the desertion 
of Saif-ud-Din, Ighrafc. and Sultan Jalal-ud-DIn’s retreat to the Ab-i-Smd, 
“ returned to Ins government of Hirat ! ” It had been already invested and 
taken by the Mughals under Tiili Khan, at this time, as already related. 

The most astonishing statement, respecting Balkh and Bamian, is contained 
in AlfT, which I shall presently notice, but, as to Jalal-ud-Din's movements 
from Chaznin, it is very brief, and agrees with Rashld-ud-Din, and the Jahan- 
Kushae, that the Sultan set out in the beginning of spring to Barwan, pushed 
on to relieve Walian, and defeated the Mughals, who retired across the river 
[the Hirmand, no doubt]— breaking the bridge that the Musalmans might not 
follow them, and made their escape. The Sultan returned to Barwan, after 
relieving Walian [Walightan. The same remarks apply here as at the head 
of this note.]. But, on the seventh day after, a Mughal army of 30,000 men. 
[Fffcu’s force was 45,000 our author says], ' which the Chingiz Khan had 
despatched under the Nu-yan, Sankghur, appeared on the scene, but they were 
overthrown with great loss, notwithstanding their stratagem of dummy horse- 
men. Then follows Saif-ud-Din, Ighra^’s desertion and the Sultan’s retreat 
to the Sind, “which is now known as the Nil-Ab.” The same woik also 
adds that the Chingiz Khan, at this time, had brought the siege of Tal-fcan to 
a conclusion, and Bamian is not once mentioned 111 his subsequent movements 
from Tal-fcan to Ghaznfn. 

The most conclusive proofs, however, against a long siege of any place 
named Bamian are the dates and the facts that the Chingiz Kh an heard near 
Tal-fcan of the repeated defeats of his tioops, and that he moved straight from 
the Pugh tah-i-Nu ’man to djaznin, and, to enable him to reach it by the 
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advance from Hirat and Khurasan towards Ghaznin. 
When he [with his troops] arrived on the confines of Bar- 
wan , 7 Sultan Jalal-ud-Din advanced against that army, 
and gave it battle, defeated it and put it to flight, and 
despatched great numbers of the Mughal infidels to hell. 
A second, and a third time, Mughal armies advanced, and 
were overthrown. 

In the army of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din were a great number 
of the Ighrak [tribe], all warlike men, and ruthless horse- 
men, and, between that body of the Ighrak, and the ’Ajamis 
and Khwarazmis. a quarrel arose respecting the booty, and 
hostility ensued ; and that body of Ighrak troops separated 
from Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, and went off to another place , 8 
and the Sultan remained with the Turks [only], 

shortest route, there was no need for him to have passed the place which 
appears in the maps as Bdmian at all. See note 2 , page 1024. 

7 It lay near the souices of the Lohgar [now Logar] river. 

8 See note page 290, next to last para., and note 7 , page 498. 

With respect to these movements, a very pretty muddle has been made in 
“ Mongols Proper ” page 89, and shows what a profound knowledge of the 
ethnology as well as the geography of these parts some of the “authorities ” 
quoted therein must have possessed. After turning “ Khan Melik,” [Malik 
Khan — the Yamin-ul-Mulk] into “ the late governor of Merit,” it is stated that 
“ Seif ud dm Agruk, a Turkoman chief, brought his Turkomans and Kalla djes 
{the latter a mixed race of Arabs aiid Turkomans , who wandered betzveen the 
Indus and the Ganges ),” joined Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, and, subsequently, 
“Seif ud dm ” is made to “retire into Beloochistan 1 At page 716 of the 
same book, there is a note to this, and it is said there • “ this is a statement 
fiom Wolff, and it is not quite exact.” Truly! “Erdmann says, towards 
Keiman and Lenkoran. Raverty calls these mountains Kaj-man and San- 
Jcuran. D’Ohsson says he retired to Peshawar. This is no doubt right [of 
course ! but see note 3 , page 230, para. 6, and note 7 , page 498, para. 5], and 
his followers were not the Kankalis but the Kalladjes.” 

The Jahan-Kusliae, which is generally well-mformed on matters of detail, 
and also tolerably correct— save and except the practice of always lessening the 
number of the Mughals, and increasing the number of their opponents four- 
fold or more, and concealing their defeats— says, that Sultan Talal-ud-Dm 
marched towards Baiwan, which is the boundary of the Namlan [Bamian] 
territory [the situation of Barwan near the sources of the Lohgar river agrees 
with this description], where several routes converge, m order that he might 
become acquainted with the state of affairs, when, during his absence from Cjrljaz- 
nin, a force of io,ooq or 12,000 Mughals [45,000,. see p. 1006], who were m 
pursuit of him, reached Ghaznfn. The place being denuded of troops, they 
entered the city [! 1 suburbs ?], burnt the Adinah [Friday] Majid , and slew all 
who happened to fall m their way, but, next day, after plundering the country 
around, they set out in pursuit of the Sultan, gave him battle [this is his pro- 
Mughal bias, and is quite the reverse of what took place, as confirmed by every 
other writer without exception — the author was a high official in the Mughal 
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When the Mughal Nu-!n, Fiku, returned defeated to the 
Chingiz Khan, the latter moved [from his camp at] the 

service], and were defeated, and they retired to Tal-^an, before which the 
Chingiz JShan then was. The writer then hushes up the subsequent overthrows 
of the Mughals at the Sultan's hands, and proceeds to narrate the defection of 
a great part of his troops, consequent on the quarrel between Yamln Malik, as 
he styles Malik 2 £han of Hirat [whose title was the Yamin-ul-Mulk. See page 
287, and page 540, note 8 , para. 2], and Saif-ud-Din, Ighrab* Malik Saif-ud- 
Din, Ighrafr. together with other Khalj Amirs, and the A’gam Malik [the 
A’gam-ul-Mulk, son of ’Imad-ud-Din, the Balkhl], a Qhuri chief, with their 
troops, JQjalj [there were Kan^ulis, and Ghuzz, among them too. See page 
376], Turkmans, and Ghuris, went off m the direction of Parshawar. while the 
othei Tmks and Khwarazmis f with the Sultan, retired towards Ghaznin. 

It must not be lost sight of, m connexion with this mention of Ghuzz. that 
they were once in possession of Ghaznin, Kabul, and Zabul. 

These Khalj Turks, under the name of Khilick , Dr. Bellew makes Ghalzi 
Afghans of, and Col. G. B. Malleson first turns them into “ Abdahs 99 and 
aftei wards into “ Ghilzais ! ” 

These selfish and disloyal chiefs, however, very soon received their deserts. 
They pioceeded towaids Nangrahar [originally called Nek-anhar — the distnct 
immediately south of the Kabul river, and extending from Bhati-kot on the 
east to the Surkh-Ab Kotal on the west, and to Kaja on the south, which was 
the fief of the A'gam Malik, and then included m the jurisdiction of Bur§hor, 
or Parghawar]. Arrived there he entertained the other chiefs for a time, 
but, there being aversion between Nub, the Jan-dar [m Elliot, incorrectly 
rendered from an imperfect MS., probably, “ Koh Jiin-ddr” a strange name 
for a man. has been read and mistaken piobably for ij'—th.e former 
is a proper name : the latter signifies a mountain. The office of Jan-dar has 
been previously described], who was head of a khel [clan] of about 5000 or 
6000 families, and Malik Saif-ud-Din, Igfirak, he, in consequence, turned his 
face towards Pargfiawar with his 20,000 followers, while Nuh, the Jan-dar, 
stayed behind in the pasture-lands of Nangrahar [not “cantoned himself,” as 
111 the work above quoted]. When Saif- ud- Din had proceeded one stage on 
his way, he sent a message to the A’gam Malik saying “ We are as father 
and son towards each other : thou the son, I the father. If thou desirest my 
good pleasure, send away Nub, the Jan-dar, to his own place of dwelling, and 
his own locality, and do not allow him to remain m Nangrahar. [The 
Khalj tribe— or rather a portion of them— had been located m the neighbour- 
hood of the Safed-koh, on the southern slopes, m Karman and Shaluzan for 
several centuries previous. See note 5, page 539, para. 2.]. The A’gam 
Malik replied : “It is not well, at this time of warfare, that antagonism 
should exist among the soldiers of Islam.” Thus saying, he rode off with 
some fifty of his Khowa§— or retainers — after Saif-ud-DIn*. Ighrab, to endeavour 
to bring about a reconciliation between him and Nufi, the Jan-dar. Saif-ud-Din 
went forth to receive the A'gam Malik, and brought him in, and seated him 
by his side at a convivial drinking party. The A’gam Malik began to refer to 
the matter of Nub* the Jan-dar, and to interpose in his favour. Saif-ud-Din, 
Ighrab, inebriated as he was, suddenly got up, mounted his horse, and, 
attended by 100 horsemen, set out towards the encampment of Nub, the 
Jan-dar. Nub, under the impression that he was coming to him, consequent 
on the A'^am Malik’s intervention, with a friendly object, went forth, with 
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Pushtah-i-Nu’man, with all the forces remaining there with 
him, and turned his face towards Ghaznin. He fought a 
battle with Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-barni, and Malik 
Khan of Hirat, and other Khwarazmi Maliks who stood 
by him, on the banks of the Sind river ; and Sultan Jalal- 
ud-D!n and the troops of Islam were defeated, and threw 
themselves into the Sind river. Of the Musalmans some 
were drowned, some attained martyrdom, some were made 
captive, and a few escaped in safety out of the river. 


ACCOUNT OF THE TAKING OF WAL£H 9 OF TUKEARISTAN. 

When, in conformity with the command of the Chingiz 
Khan, Arsalan Khan of Kaialik, the Musalman, with his 
own troops, and the Juzbi, Tulan, the Mughal, marched 
to the fortress of Walkh, 1 they sat down before it for a 
period of eight months; and, as that fortress had no 

his sons, to receive him, and saluted him, when Saif-ud-Dfn, Ighrak, drew his 
sword to smite Nuh, but his followers seized him, and cut him to pieces. 

When intimation of Saif-ud-I)In, Ighra^’s, fate leached his camp, his people 
said : “ This was deception which the A^am Malik adopted, in concert with 
Nut, m order to destroy the Ighrajc Malik ; ” and, under this supposition, 
they seized the A’$am Malik, and slew him, and the I ghrak forces fell upon 
the encampment of Nuh, and slew him and all his sons Great numbers 
were killed on either side, and the Qhiiris [ — u l — mistaken for oktf* 
women , in 'Elliot, vol II., p. 401, out of which a ridiculous episode has 
been made that “ even the women took part in the affray 1 ”] took part 111 the 
fighting, and a great number were killed. 

About that time also Bak-chak and ’Ala-ul-Mulk, [the word is doubt- 
ful. It might be Kunduz— ! Ala-ul-Mulk of Kunduz, but it is not“§adi,” 
certainly, as m Elliot], by command of the Chingiz Kh*n, ai rived m 
order to bring these wine-bibbers to condign punishment. Bak-ghak was 
Amir of the Mughals, and ’Ala-ul-Mulk, the Sar-Khel — head of the levy or 
body [jarik] of local footmen; and so the remainder of those Khalj, Turkman, 
and Ghurl troops, two or three months after they had deserted the Sultan, 
were all either slam and dispersed at the hands of each other, or slaughtered 
by the troops of the Chingiz Khan, in such wise that not a tiace of them was 
left. See also page 1043. 

No doubt, all these events had something to do with the subsequent move- 
ments of the J£arluks, or l£arlughs, and the Khalj, towards Sind. See note 
*, page 374, note ?, page 498, page 534, and page 539, note 5 . 

9 In the best St. Petersburg MS. the copyist, m this heading, had written 

x Baikh— but afterwards crossed out the m and prefixed j to the word In 

Sme copies of the text to this heading is added “and the fortresses of the 
territory of Barman,” but Walkh is alone referred to. 

1 They had a force of 20,000 men with them. 
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approach [save one] in any direction, they gave orders to 
the Mughal troops in such wise that, around and in the 
parts adjacent to that mountain skirt, they kept felling 
trees and throwing their trunks and branches at the foot of 
the fortress, and making it appear to the people within the 
stronghold that they would [really] fill up the darah [defile], 
whereas it could not be filled up in the space of a hundred 
years from its profundity ; 2 but, as the vengeance of 

8 This description will not suit the situation of Balkh in any way whatever, 
which, as the Masalik wa Mamalik, Ibn-Haukal, and others, tell us, is 
situated on level ground, at the distance of four farsakh — leagues — from the 
mountains, and that it was fortified [notwithstanding the author of “ Mongols 
Proper ,” p. 80, tells us “it was unfortified ,} ] with ramparts and a citadel. 

As I have hmted before, it seems to me, that, as the words ^ and £ are 
something similar m appearance, and m sometimes used for j and vice versa, 
and as Bami is another name for the city of Balkh, some of these writers, 
who incorrectly make Balkh stand a siege of thirty-seven days, may have 
jumbled the whole of these words together, and made Bamian out of it. 

It will be noticed that our author, although he gives so many details 
respecting Walkh and other places — strong hill fortresses, sometimes miles m 
girth — [which the pro-Mughal historians seem quite uncogmzant of, or the 
operations concerning which they were determined not to notice, and never 
quote], and knew so much about them, makes not the slightest allusion to 
any investment of Balkh, nor to its having submitted to the Mughals. nor to 
the slaying of its inhabitants by those infidels. Had such happened, so near 
his native place, is it possible he could not have known it ? or that, had he 
been aware of it, he would have concealed it, especially when there was no 
reason for doing so ? 

Most of the works previously referred to are exceedingly meagre in their 
details, and there are numerous discrepancies in their accounts, and confusions 
m their dates, respecting the movements of the Chingiz Khan after the capture 
ofTirmid. The Tarikh-i-Alf! says : “Having passed the river Amuiah at 
the Tirmid ford,, early in 618 II., the Chingiz Khan moved towards Balkh 
[our author’s Walkh], which, after an investment of thirty-seven days, was 
taken by storm, the people having resisted obstinately to the last. He gave 
orders for a general massacre of the people of Balkh because, at Bamian, his 
grandson, Chaghatae’s son, had been killed [here is a muddle ! and so the 
attack on Bamian took place first , after crossing the Oxus ! This remark 
sufficiently proves how much some of the historians are at sea. Crossing the 
Oxus at Tirmid, Balkh would be reached first, and Bamian is some 150 or 
160 miles S.S.E. of it], and, therefore, to avenge his death, the Chingiz Kha n 
gave orders for a general massacre of the people of Balkh, and all, both young 
and old, perished. ” 

P. de la Croix pretends, but does not quote his author here, but, subse- 
quently, quotes “ Mirconde,” that it was because Suljan Jalal-ud-Din was 
“so favourably received by the people of Bale,” where “he dwelt many 
weeks ” [but near which he never went], that the people were massacred. 

The other version, m which the majouty of the works I have been quoting 
agree, is, that, m 617 H. [the end of the year is meant, but, some say, in the 
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Heaven, and the decree of Fate, had come down [upon the 
Musalmans], the son of the Ra’-is * [Chief] of Walkh came 
into the camp of the Mughals. and he directed and guided 

first month of 618 H.], when the Chingiz Khan appeared before Balkh t the 
chief ecclesiastics and other personages went forth to receive him with offer- 
ings for his acceptance, and tendered the submission of the city; but, as 
Sultan Jalal-ud-Din was still in existence , and \ causing tumult and disorder [it 
is here P. de la Croix’s error occurs], the inhabitants were expelled from the 
city into the open country without, and all massacred to the number of 52,000 
souls, after which, the city of Balkh, “the Tabernacle of Islam,’ 1 as it is 
termed, “ was levelled with the plain in which it stood.” 

The Rau$at-u§-Safa says, that, “in the history of Balkh it is stated, that 
the city and its, dependent villages — not the city only — had attained to such a 
degree of prosperity and populousness, that it contained no less than 1200 
Jami’ Masjids, and 1400 baths, and that there were some 50,000 Sayyids, 
Mullas, and Maulawfs there [and yet all the inhabitants were massacred, and 
the number was 52,000 111 all !] .... Of all the lofty and splendid build- 
ings which the city contained, not a vestige was left standing.” The rest 
agrees with the accounts above given. 

Now, considering that our author is so correct with respect to Tal-Van of 
Khurasan, and how most authois have blundered with respect to it, and, as 
he, who was a native of these very paits, was dwelling within the fortiess of 
Tfilak at the time, and personally acquainted with several of the great chiefs 
he names, I conceive that what the other Histories I have pieviously leferred 
to speak of as Balkh no other than the great fortress of Walkh, that their 
Bamian is his Tal-kan, and Walian, as some style it, and “Candahar” of 
others, is his, and Baihaki’s, Walightan. 

The Masalik wa Mamalik and Ibn-Haukal certainly tell us that 
“Tukhanstan and Bamian are districts of Ballch,” and that “Bamian is a 
town half as large as Balkh, situated on a hill, and is the only town in the 
district situated on a hill,” but others tell us [see note 6 , page 426] that there 
was no town or city so called, and that the chief place in the Bamian district 
was Ra§if — UUl, — or Ra§if— — but in the History of Timur it is written 
Arsuf — — and is repeatedly mentioned. In his account of the dynasty 
of Bamian and Tukhanstan, our autho-r never once mentions such a town, 
city, or fortress, but he constantly mentions Balkh, and does so m this 
Section, as well as Walkh, Walwjilij, and Wahshtan, and, in this Section, 
also refers to “the fortress of Bamian,” which, as in some other instances, 
might be correctly rendered, a or the fortress of ox in the district of Bamian. 
Our author’s “fortress of Bamian” is, doubtless, that which is called by 
modern travellers “ Goolgooleh,” built upon an isolated rock m the middle of 
the valley, through which runs the river of Bamian, and near which, m after 
times, a town named after the district sprung up. Excavations m the rocks, as 
may b$ noticed at page 1058, are by no meaas peculiar to the well known ones 
near this Bamian. The great fortress of Zubak, situated at the extieme end of 
a defile on one of the two routes from Kabul to the compaiatively modem 
Bamian, is, in my idea, the Walkh of our author. See “ Said s Defence of 
Jalal-abdd. and note # , page 1058. 

3 It was previously stated that the Sarhang, Sam, and the Pahlawan, 
Arsiah, were sent to the fortress of Walkh, but who the Ra’is was is not 
mentioned. 
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them by a path by which a single light-footed person, on 
foot, alone could proceed. In the ridges of that mountain 
[on which the fortress stands] are numerous niches of stone, 
like unto couches ; 4 and, for the space of three nights and 
days, he continued to take the Mughals and conceal them 
in those niches until a considerable number of men as- 
cended towards the fortress. On the fourth day, at the 
dawn of morning, the enemy raised a shout, and fell with 
their swords upon the band which guarded the gateway of 
the fortress, until they cleared the gateway completely of 
its defenders. The Mughal army [now] ascended to the 
place, and martyred the whole of the Musalmans within it, 
and set their hearts at ease respecting that momentous 
affair. 

They [the Mughal leaders] were directed so that they 
proceeded from the height of the fortress of Walkh to the 
foot of the [walls of the] fortress of Fiwar of Kadas, 6 and 
invested that fortress likewise. 

Victory to the true believers, and destruction to the 
infidels ! 


ACCOUNT OF THE CAPTURE OF THE CITIES OF KHURA- 

SAN, AND THE MARTYRDOM OF THEIR INHABITANTS. 

Trustworthy persons relate after this manner, that the 
Chingiz Khan had four sons. The eldest of them was 
named Tush!, 6 the next younger than he was named 
Chaghatae, the third was called Uktae, and the fourth, 
who was the youngest of all, was named Tuli. When the 
Chingiz Khan marched from Mawara-un-Nahr into Khura- 
san, he despatched Tushi and Chaghatae, with a large 
army, towards Khwarazm, 7 Khifchak. and Turkistan ; and 
Tuli was nominated to proceed, with a numerous army, 
towards the cities of Khurasan ; and Uktae, the Chingiz 
Khan kept near himself. 

In the year 617 H., Tuli turned his face from the [great 

4 Recesses m the hills probably. 

* See page 375, note 8 . 

6 Which is also wiitten Jujl, using the Iran! j. 

7 The account of the capture of the capital of IQiwarazm will be found m 
the notice of Tushi farther on. He was afterwards to enter Khifchafr. 
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camp at the] Pushtah-i-Nu’man towards the city of Marw, 
and took that city, and martyred its inhabitants . 8 From 

8 Our author and all other Musalman and Mughal historians must be wrong, 
for does not Col. Malleson, C.S.I., m his “ History of Afghanistan from the 
Earliest Times** which some writer m the “ Times 99 has declared “ a marvel 
of accuracy,’* tell us at page 113 that “ Qhmghiz** himself took Balkh, Merv, 
Herat, Nish&por, and Tus in succession ? Our author gives no particulars 
respecting the fall of Marw-i-Shah-i-Jahan. one of the most celebrated and 
ancient cities of gfourasan, and theie/ore I will endeavour to supply them from 
other writers. After the Chingiz Khan had crossed the JiJiun and destroyed 
Balkh, but Walkh, according to our author and some others, he deter- 
mined to subjugate Khurasan, and despatched, in 618 H., from the neigh- 
bourhood of Tal-kan — between that place and Balkh [which agrees with 
our author’s statement], 80,000 horse, computed as one tenth of his whole 
host, under his youngest son, Tull, with whom he associated Taghachar, a 
younger brother of the Nu-yan, Karaehar, the ancestor of Amir Timur. 
Taghaghar, on acount of his having married one of the Chingiz Khan’s 
daughters, is “styled the Gurgait, which is to say, in the TurkI language, 
son-in-law, and damdd in Persian,” and, therefore, those who have hitherto 
imagined that this is a Chinese title peculiar to, and first used with reference 
to Timur as having married into the family of “ the great Khan,” [but that 
was not the reason] will perceive that, although Amir Timur may have been 
the last to whom that Turki title was applied, he was certainly not the first. 

When Tull had proceeded forward a few marches, he detached Taghaehar, 
in advance, with 12,000 horse, some say 10,000, to Nf§habur, imagining pro- 
bably, after what had been stated to Jabah [Yamah] and Swldae [Sahudah], 
as related previously, that that city would be given up at once. The Mughals 
were mistaken, however, for the MajIr-ul-Mulk, the KafI, *Umr-i-RajI, and 
Ziya-ul-Mulk, the ZauzanI, who had made vast preparations for defending the 
city, had no such intention. Alfi states that the Amlr-i-Majlis, Sharaf-ud-Dln. 
was the governor. They had, among other things, besides catapults and 
balistas, 3000 tir-Qharkh, machines for discharging iron projectiles filled with 
inflammable composition, m shape like a rocket, and naphtha m flasks, and 300 
gkirarahs [the meaning of ghirarah is variously given as an iron helmet, and 
also a kind of net, but some sort of projectile must be meant], all of which 
were disposed on the towers and ramparts. On a Wednesday, m the middle 
of Ramadan [December, 1220 a.d ], at dawn, the Mughals attacked the place, 
and continued the attack for three successive days without intermission, but, 
on the Friday, at the time of midday prayer, a rocket struck Taghafihar, the 
Gurgan, and killed him. 

It is somewhat remarkable that a Tukajar should have been killed at 
Fushanj near Hirat, m the first Mughal irruption into Ehuiasan, and a 
Taghachar before Nlshabur on the second occasion, but, notwithstanding the 
similarity of names, the two events aie clearly recorded. 

After this reverse, the Nu-yan, Nurka[ the next in command, finding 
it was impossible to obtain possession of Nighabur, divided his force into two 
bodies, and departed. One took the direction of Sabzwar, and, after assailing 
that place for three days and nights, earned it, and the Mughal leader ordered 
a general massacre, and slew 70,000 persons. All this, however, seems 
scarcely possible for 5000 or 6000 men to effect, and the number, evidently, 
has not been truly stated. The other half of the Mughal force moved to Tus, - 
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thence he advanced to Nishapur, which, after much fighting, 

captured the fortress of Jand, which was near Tus, and likewise massacred the 
inhabitants. In the work' entitled “ The Mongols Proper” these proceedings, 
under the names “ Thus ” and “ Kuhustan,” are wrongly attributed to Tull 
Khan, who never went near those places. 

In the meanwhile Tuli marched towards Marw, but, before doing so, he 
sent requisitions into the different parts adjacent, which had submitted to the 
yoke, such as Saraklis, Ablward, and some other towns, to levy men to assist 
in his operations against their fellow-countrymen, so that, besides his army, 
some 70,000 men were brought together. After demolishing some few small 
forts and places on his route, and drawing near Marw, according to the 
Mughal custom, he despatched a body of 400 horse to reconnoitre. This 
force, having advanced during the pight, fell upon an encampment of Hats, or 
nomads, and on making investigation found it was an encampment of Saljufc 
Turkmans, then preparing to make a raid upon the environs of Marw. How 
these Turkmans happened to be there at this time I must briefly explain, for 
the details are very long. 

At this period Marw-i-Shah-i-Tahan — a different place from Marw-ar-Rud — 
was one of the largest, wealthiest, richest, and most populous cities of Asia [a 
place, or rather that which has taken or stands m its position, which, at this 
moment attracts, and 1 , for some time past, has attracted the senous attention of 
those patriotic Britons, who would not see the hordes of another Chingiz domi- 
nant over Asia and Eastern Europe to the moital injury of British interests both 
m India — which they do not desire to see “ perish ” — and in Europe]. Sharaf- 
-ud-Dm, Mugaffar, who bore the title of Majlr-ul-Mulk, was one of the great 
men of Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah’s court, and carried his head 
very high, because his mother, who had occupied a subordinate position in the 
Sultan’s haraniy when she was conferred m marriage on the reputed father, 
who was made a mushrif [clerk or accountant in a treasury] on that occasion, 
was said to be pregnant by the Sultan. The son whom she bore, in tune, 
rose to a high position, and had been a Wazlr, and Hakim of Marw and its 
dependencies. He had, however, for some reason, been removed, prior to the 
Mughal invasion, and another person, who bore the title of Baha-ul-Mulk, 
son of Naj!b-ud-Dfn, had been appointed m his stead, and the Majir-ul-Mulk, 
Sharaf-ud-Dln. Mugaflar, consequently, returned to the presence of the 
Suljan. When the Sultan, dreading lest he might fall into the hands of the 
barbarian Mughals. proceeded towards Mazandaran, he gave directions to all 
his Amirs to secure the fortresses of Khurasan, and to have them garrisoned 
and provided with catapults and other war engines, so as to afford protection to 
the people around, while of such places as could offer no opposition the unfor- 
tunate Sultan recommended the inhabitants to submit to the invaders on their 
appearing, and so- save their lives, and to trust to the upshot of events. On 
this command being issued, the Baha-ul-Mulk removed all the valuable pro- 
perty and treasure from Marw to the fortress of Ta^— the Rau?at-us-§afa, and 
Abu-l-Ghazi. Bahadur, have Yazar and Yaraz, respectively — whither he him- 
self withdrew, and left a Deputy at Marw, while the people, all but those 
whom fate induced to remain, dispci sed into various other places. It was at 
this crisis that the Nu-yans, Jabah [Yamah] and Swidae [Sahudah], with a 
large army, appeared before it, as already related, and the chief ecclesiastics, 
who had remained behind in Marw, afraid of the Mughals. sent a person to 
those leaders with presents, and tendered submission. They could not stay to 
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he captured ; and, in order to take vengeance because the 


take possession, and so, contenting themselves with the presents and offerings, 
passed on without molesting Marw. 

At this time, a predatory Turkman chief, named Bujta, having concerted 
with a body of his clansmen, succeeded, unexpectedly, m throwing himself 
into Marw, and made himself Amir and Hakim, and a great number of the 
Sultan’s soldiery, and Turks of those parts, as well as other soldiers of fortune, 
gathered around him, so hostile were they to the Mughals. In the meantime, 
the Majir-ul-Mulk had left the Sultan in his retreat [Rau?at-u?-$afa says, after 
the Sultan’s death] in one of the islands in the Caspian, and gained the fort of 
§a’luV [in Gilan], the seneschal of which, ghams-ud-Din, ’All, received him 
with honour and reverence, and rendered him all assistance in his power. 
This enabled the Majir-ul-Mulk to collect a large force of Turks and Tajztks, 
and lie marched to Marw, and took up a position in the garden facing the 
Dar-i-Sarrajan, or Gate of the Saddlers. A number of the chiefs of the Mar- 
ffhazi. who had formerly been in the Majfr-ul-Mulk’s service, hearing of his 
arrival, flocked round him with the men of that tribe. Bu^a, however, would 
not admit the Majir-ul-Mulk, until the latter, by presents and promises, had 
gamed over a great number of the inhabitants, who had gone and waited on 
him, and on this accession of strength, one day at noon, boldly proceeded 
towards the city, and entered it without opposition. Buka, out of necessity, 
now went and waited on him, and, with his followers, was enrolled among the 
rest of the MajTr-ul-Mulk’s retainers. 

The Majir-ul-Mulk, having now gathered around him followers and fighting 
men to the number of 8000, began to think of something more than a subor- 
dinate position. This raised the ire of the Shaikh-ul-Islam of Marw, Shams- 
ud-Dln, HansI, who began intriguing against him with a relative, the Kazl of 
Sarakhs — which place the Mughals had obtained possession of, and left an 
Intendant at — in order, even at the cost of giving up Marw to the Mughals, to 
bring about the Majir-ul-Mulk’s downfall. Some informers brought this to 
the latter’s notice, and he accused the Shaikh-ul-Islam T who stoutly denied the 
charge. At last, a letter, in his own hand-writing, to the Ka?i of Sarakhs, in 
reply to one of his own, the bearer having been intercepted by the way — some 
say, a letter of the l£a?i to him — fell into the Majir-ul-Mulk’s hands, who at 
once requested the Shaikh-ul-Islam to visit him. On his arrival, he said : 
“ What news hast thou from Sarakhs? and what are its people doing?” The 
Shaikh replied : “I have no cognizance of their affairs, and have no informa- 
tion respecting them.” The Majir-ul-Mulk threw his own letter towards him, 
saying, “ There, read that ! ” and, seeing his own letter, he was utterly con- 
founded. The Majir-ul-Mulk, 111 a contemptuous manner, exclaimed, “De- 
part ! ” and the traitor was rising to do so when several chiefs closed with him, 
and with their daggers slew him, and then, dragging the corpse along by the 
heels, cast it into the market-place, and left it to the dogs, as all traitors to 
their country deserve. 

After this, the Majir-ul-Mulk began to detach troops to harry the vicinity of 
Sarakhs ; and the Baha-ud-Mulk [the Sultan’s governor], hearing of the 
state of affairs, and the predominance acquired by the Majir-ul-Mulk, came 
forth from the Hi§ar of Tak> and went to the Mughal Amirs m those parts 
[our author mentions how numerous bodies of Mughals were sent into Cthur 
and Gharjistan about this time], acquainted them with the state of affairs, 
and sought to obtain, through them, the charge of the terntory of Marw 
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son-in-law of the £hingiz Khan had been slain at that 


agreeing to pay a certain amount yearly as tribute. His offers were accepted* 
and he was sent to Marw, along with a body of Mughal troops. Arrived at 
Shahristan. the Baha-ul-Mulk indited a letter to the Majir-ul-Mulk, saying : 
u Some ill-feeling and distrust existed between us on account of a certain 
office, but that has vanished ; and, as the power of the Mughals is such as 
cannot be coped with, wisdom and foresight alike demand that no other road, 
save that of submission and obedience, should be traversed. At this time 
7000 Mughals and 10,000 levies are on the way to this part along with me, 
and therefore regret and sorrow will follow aught save submission to them.” 

When the Majir-ul-Mulk received this communication, he became disturbed 
and astounded, in such wise, that his most trusted and confidential followers 
were for at once dispersing and seeking places of security. After a time, 
however, they advised him not to believe this statement of an interested per- 
son and a traitor, and that to abandon Marw would be an act of great folly. 
The messengers from the Baha-ul-Mulk were separated and questioned 
lcspecting the actual number of troops along with him, and, on their giving 
replies confirming the Baha-ul-Mulk’s statement, the Majir-ul-Mulk ordered 
both of them to be put to death, and despatched from Marw a body of 2500 
Turk troops of the Sultan of Khwarazm. to dnve off the Baha-ul-Mulk and 
his Mughal allies. When the Mughals found this, they secured thp Baha-ul- 
Mulk, Whose own followers now deserted him, and returned towards Tus, 
where they struck off his head. 

The body of Turk cavalry, detached by the Majir-ul-Mulk, pushed on as 
far as Sarakhs ; and, on their appearance there, the Musalmans seized the 
Ka?I, Shams-ud-Din. who had taken offerings to Jabah [Yamah] and Swidae 
[Sahudah], and had assumed the authority there, and made him over to a 
man whose father the had caused to be put to death unjustly, who slew 
him according to the law of retaliation. All noise respecting the Mughal 
armies now became suspended — it was the calm preceding the hurricane, how- 
ever — and the Majir-ul-Mulk gave himself up to pleasure and revelry, drinking, 
and other unlawful acts. 

At this juncture, Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, a Turkman, who was Hakim of Amufah, 
came to Marw, and reported that the Mughal forces were coming, that they 
had reached the Amu, and were then investing Kala’-i-Nau. Although the 
Majir-ul-Mulk received him with great distinction, nevertheless Ikhtiyar-ud- 
Din was hostile to him— on account of his remissness probably, at such a 
crisis — and he went and took up his quarters with the Turkmans. Soon after 800 
Mughal horsemen came m search of Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, and thrfew themselves 
upon the Turkmans. At this juncture, Shaikh Khan, and Aghul, the Hajib, 
who arrivedjvith 2000 men from the side of Khwarazm, laid an ambuscade for 
the Mughals. slew the greater part of them, and took sixty of them captive, 
who were paraded about Marw, and then put to a cruel death. 

Shaikh Khan, and the Hajib, Aghul, made no stay, and retired to the 
Pa&ht-i-Khurz. upon which the Turkmans chose Ikhtiyar-ud-Din as their 
head amd ruler, entered into a covenant with him, left the service of the 
Majir-ul-Mulk, and contemplated taking the city out of his hands. He, how- 
ever, got information of it, and prepared to defeat their design, upon which 
they, being, hopeless of surprising Marw, went and pitched their camp on 
the banks of the river of Marw. They then began to plunder the villages 
around, and the suburbs of the city, up to its very walls, and to appropriate 
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place, he martyred every person in Nfshapur, desolated it, 


everything they could lay their hands upon. In the meantime, Tuli Khan, 
having drawn a levy of 70,000 men from Sarafcfcs, Nisa, Abiward, and 
other towns of Khurasan, which had submitted to the Mughal yoke, and 
incorporated them into his army, moved towards Marw. 

Having arrived in the vicinity, he sent in advance— -so say the pro-Mughal 
historians— a body of 400 horse — much more probably 4000— to reconnoitre, $0 
that, in the night, they reached the banks of the Marw river, close to thekhels 
of the Turkmans, and there they halted. There were 12,000 men there as* 
sembledfor the purpose of making a raid in the vicinity of the city ; and, in that 
dark night, each detachment of Turkmans, as they came up, totally unsuspecting 
the presence of such foes, were attacked unawares, in detail, and slaughtered; 
and, during that night, the Mughals destroyed the whole of the 12,000 Turk- 
mans, and Ikhtiyar-ud-Din is also said to have been killed. Now if the former 
only numbered 400 men, each man must have killed thirty on the average, and 
this they could scarcely have accomplished in the time, even had the Tuikmans 
lain down quietly to be butchered like sheep, which they probably did not do. 
The whole 12,000 must have come by precisely the same road, just at the pro- 
pitious time, and when the 400 Mughals had just finished the preceding de- 
tachment ; and of course, in the stilly night, the cries and shouts, groans and 
screams, and the clash of arms could not be heard, and close to their khels too. 
All this is gross exaggeration, although contained in the Jahan-Kughae, the 
Rau?at-u§-§afa, and several other pro- Mughal works. Having thus broken 
the back of their strength, the Mughals, next day, made for the encampments 
where were the families of the Turkmans, and early in the morning fell upon 
them and slew the whole— with the exception of some, who, while the slaughter 
was going on, threw themselves into the river of Marw, hoping to escape, and 
perished — male and female, young and old — who were butchered, to the number 
of 70,000 souls ! Now, at this rate of 400 men, each individual Mughal 
must, on the aveiage, have ‘killed, during the night and following day, just 
230 souls, which is as incredible as it is ndiculous to expect any sane person to 
believe it, and, even assuming that these barbarian butchers numbered 4000, 
each one must have slain, on the average, thirty-two persons. Taking the 
fighting men at 12,000, and the average number of each family at from five to 
six persons, each furnishing one fighting man, 70,000 is not beyond the mark. 
The Mughals captured likewise 60,000 quadrupeds — oxen and camels— besides 
innumerable sheep, and proceeded to join Tull’s camp. 

This account reads like a page out of Mr. Eugene Schuyler’s work, or a leaf 
from the annals of the “Christian” and “knightly warfare” in Asia Minor 
and European Turkey in 1878 : the Turkmans of that day, like the Turkmans 
of this, were treated a Id Kaufmann , and the whole proceedings were carried 
out in true u Circassian style.” I would observe here, however, with respect 
to some strange theories respecting the origin of the name “ Turkomen,” in 
the “ Geographical Magazine ,” for 1875, page I 5 I » that there would be some 
difficulty to find such a word in any oriental writer whosoever. 

The day after this fearful slaughter, which is said to have taken place on the 
1st of Mubarram [which must be an error for the nth or 2ist, as Tuli was 
only despatched early in that month], 618 H. [25th February, 1221 a.d.], Tulf 
|CkSn r with his army arrived, and took up a position opposite the §]jahristanah 
Gateway, which is mentioned in the “ Masalik wa Mamalik ” as situated 
near the great masjid, and commenced to assail the place. The Majir-ul- 
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■ rased the walls of the city, and, having had a pair of oxen 


Mulk, who had made great preparations for its defence, distributed his trea- 
sures liberally among the troops, and used to send forth large bodies of men to 
make sallies upon the Mughals, in such wise, that, on the first day, in the course 
of one hour, more than xooo Mughals were slain. Here it will be remarked how 
large bodies of Turks and Tajziks only kill 1000 Mughals, in about the time 
that 400 Mughals. by the writer’s account, would cut up a whole host. 

At this show of resistance, Tull, next day, attacked the place in person, at * 
the head of 22,000 Mughals— but the Rau?at-u?-§afa says, an army in num- 
bers beyond all computation— and inflicted great slaughter on the defenders ; 
and, in this manner, from mom to eve, for a period of twenty-two days, the 
fighting went on. The Tarikh-i-Jahan-gtr, Habib-us-Siyar, and Jahan, 
Kughae, say the fighting only lasted for seven days, and that on the eighth 
the Majir-ul-Mulk sent to beg for quarter, but this statement is much the same 
as that of the 400 horsemen slaughtering 12,000 Turkman soldiers and 70,000 
of their people. 

In the meantime, the vast population of Marw became reduced to great 
straits, and began to say among themselves, that there was no hope of resisting 
the Mughals. Besides this, many persons from Balkh, SamrVand, Bukhara, 
Khwarazm, and other places captured by the Mughals, had taken shelter in 
Marw ; and these fugitives persuaded the*Marwaz!s that the city must surely be 
captured at last, and that it was better to seek 'an accommodation, and thus 
prevent the shedding of torrents of Musalman blood. On the twenty-third day, 
therefore, the Majir-ul-Mulk was prevailed upon to despatch the Imam, 
Jamal-ud-Dfn, the chief ecclesiastic, who, attended by a body of the priest- 
hood, came out of Marw, and sought the presence of Tull Khan. After pre- 
senting befitting pedi-kash, the Imam offered, if the conqueror would promise 
to spare the lives of the inhabitants, and not destroy the city, to pay a ransom 
of 200, ocx> dinars , 30,000 khar-wars of grain, 100,000 ambling horses, and 100 
Hindu and Turk slaves, to receive a Mughal Shahnah or Intendant, and pay 
yearly taxes into the Khan’s treasury. Tull accepted these offers, a drdss of 
honour was conferred upon the Imam and those with him, and he was sent 
back to the city with that Khan’s reply. The next day, the Majir-ul-Mulk, 
attended by ten of his principal officers, placing faith in the word of a Mughal 
prince, and taking with him valuable offerings of all descriptions, came out of 
Marw, and proceeded to the audience tent of Tuli Khan. On his reaching 
the entrance, he was stopped by the Amtrs of Tuli— the matter, of course, 
had been previously arranged— and he was required to give an assignment of 
300 k&ar-wars—- each computed at an ass’s load — of dinars as an offering to the 
Badshah-Zadah [Tuli Shan], and another 100,000 dinars for themselves, on 
the wealthy people of the city, on which they would obtain from Tuli Kfran a 
written deed of security for the lives of the inhabitants ; and this they swore 
most solemnly to observe according to the rites of their belief. Willing to save 
the people, and again trusting the perfidious Mughals, the Majir-ul-'* lulk, at once, 
gave an assignment on 100 great merchants of the city ; and sent a person of his 
own, with a party of Mughals, to receive the amount. The Mughals went and 
brought back with them the persons named, and, with the aid of the rack and other 
tortures, succeeded in extorting the money ; and, besides these unfortunates, 
nearly 10,060 other persons were tortured to death. After this, the Majir-ul- 
Mulk was mutilated by having his ears, nose, and lips cut off— the fashion of the 
M Sag-lab* 1 Montenegrin and Bulgarian “heroes ” of the present day— and then 
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yoked [to a plough], he had them driven over [the area on 


put to death. Orders were then issued by this fiend in human form to destroy 
the city, and massacre the inhabitants. The Mughals poured in, and con- 
tinued to expel the inhabitants, whom they drove out into the plain. Four 
days were occupied in separating the males from the females, and then, after 
the selection of a few young females for captivity, and about 400 artisans, the 
whole of the remainder were butchered, and not a soul was left alive. 

By the generality of writers it is said, that some 300 or 400 victims fell to 
the share ofeach Mughal butcher ; and, although the number seems incre- 
dible, when we consider that the people of other cities were fugitives at Marw, 
and that the inhabitants of the towns and villages near had taken shelter within 
the walls, it is doubtless correct. The Sayyid, Tzz-ud-Dm of Nisa, and a 
number of clerks, were occupied during thirteen days and nights in recording 
the number of the slain, and the number, without accounting such as it was 
impossible to recognize, belonging to the city and neighbouring villages alone, 
it is said, amounted to a little over 1,300,000 souls. See page 281. 

After this, the walls and defences of this great city, after it had been 
thoroughly sacked, were demolished, and in such wise “that scarce a trace of 
it was left ; and* for a period of two hundred and nine years its desolation was 
such that its site did not afford sufficient shade for a wild beast,” after which, 
in 812 H., through the favour of Sultan Shah-Rukh, the son of Amir Timur, 
the Gurgan, the city was rebuilt. 

Tull Khan now bent his steps towards Nighabur ; and, according to the 
Jahan-Kughae, when he had proceeded two marches on his way, fearing, pro- 
bably, that enough blood had not been shed, with the instinct of a fiend, sent 
back a body of 2000 horse to slay all who might have crept out of holes and 
comers since his departure ; and about 10,000 persons more were, in this wise, 
massacred. The Tarikh-i-Jahan-gir, however, states that, after sacking 
Marw, Tul! Ehan nominated the Amir, Ziya-ud-Din, ’Alt, one of its great 
men, who had been spared because he had retired previously from public life, 
and was dwelling in seclusion, to proceed thither, and remain there as governor 
of the desolated city and its dependencies, along with a Mughal Daroghah or 
Overseer, named Barmas — also styled Barmas and Barmfas— over such of the 
inhabitants as might, from holes and corners, and other places of concealment, 
return to the city. 

After the departure of the Mughal army towards Nighabur, about 5000 
fugitives once more assembled, but their cup of misery was not yet full. A 
body of Mughals, who subsequently arrived there on their way to join Tull, 
desired to have their share of slaughter, and so they required that every person 
in the place should bring out a skirt full of grain for them. By this stratagem 
all who did so were massacred ; and this same detachment slew all they met 
with on the road to Nighabur. Soon after another body of Mughals, who had 
separated from the Nu-yan Jabah [Yamah] arrived, and they also put to death 
all who chanced to come in their way. 

There wal^still more misfortune in store for Marw. Some time after, an 
outbreak of Musalmans against the Mughals took place at Sarakhs, and the 
Amir, Ziya-ud-Din, ’All, set out to suppress it, and the Mughal, Barmas, or 
Barmks, the Overseer, moved outside Marw, with his following, taking with ^ 
hist tie artificers and mechanics of the place, with the object, in case of need, 
of retiring to Bukhari. Those left within Marw imagined that he had heard 
news of the Sultan, Jalal-ud-Din’s arrival, and that he was preparing to fiy. 

3 u 
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wMeh] the city [stood], in such wise that not a vestige of 
the buildings thereof remained.* Having finished with 

They accordingly rose, and began to express their joy thereat by beating 
drums* BarmSs came to the gate, and requested the* chief men remaining 
among the inhabitants to attend him, but no one obeyed, on which he had all 
such as he met with outside slaughtered, and then retired hastily towards 
BuJdbara. 

Amfr Ziya-ud-Din, ’Alt, returned soon after, and set about repairing the 
walls and the citadel ; and people assembled around him from the vicinity, and 
other more distant places, but an officer of the late Sultan’s, the Pahlaw&n 
Nugh-Tigin — called Kugh-Tigfri by some— had gathered a considerable fol- 
lowing under his standard, and arrived before Marw, and invested it. Ziya- 
ud-Din, ’All, finding it impossible to remain, succeeded, by stealth, in leaving 
the city with his Mughal party, as the investment was but partial, took to 
flight, and entered the fort of Murghah. Nugh-Tigin now set to work to 
repair some part of the city, and to cultivate the land, but a faction secretly 
communicated with Ziya-ud-Din, ’Alt, and incited him to return. He did so, 
and appeared with a force, and took up a position before the place. Nugh- 
Tigin sent a body of his followers, who took Amir Ziya-ud-Din, 'Alt, and 
brought him before him, who, finding that he himself must perish or Ziya-ud- 
Din, ’Ali, he had him put to death ; and, with a heart at ease, set about his 
restoration of the city, and putting it in a state of defence. Three or four 
days only elapsed when a body of 2000 Mughal horse, on their way to join the 
Nu-yan, Fi^u, finding how matters stood, one half went away on their duty, as 
ordered previously, leaving the remainder to watch the place. News was then 
despatched to Nafchshab, to the Mughal officers there stationed, acquainting 
them with the assemblage of a number of people at Marw again ; and, after five 
days, two chiefs, Turbae [Turlae ?] and Ak Malik [a Musalman Turk — it was 
Mughal policy to employ Mughals and Musalmans in concert], with a body of 
5000 Mughals, appeared, who penetrated into the city, and are said to have 
slain 100,000 people more [more likely 10,000], who had again assembled 
there, the different quarters of the city having been assigned* to different 
detachments of this force for the purpose of hunting up and destroying all 
whom they could find. Turbae [Turtae], with the principal part of the 
Mughals, then departed, but Afc Malik was left behind to search for other 
victims supposed to be in hiding. Every stratagem that was conceivable was 
adopted to draw them forth ; and the last one, which was but too successful, 
was, that one of the party, a Musalman of Nakhghab, was made to pronounce 
the call to prayer, upon which welcome sound the poor wretches issued forth 
from holes and cellars to be put to the sword, and in such wise that but twelve 
persons— some say only four — and no more, were left alive in Marw, and 
these, according to the Rau?at-u§-§afa, were Hindus ! 

• Having left Amir Ziya-ud-Din, *Ali, in charge of what remained of 
Marw, Tui! moved towards Nighabur, in order, says Alff, “ to avenge the 
Gurgan, TagfcSfill&r, previously killed in Shurasan. ” In advance, he 
despatched a great part of his army with the war engines and materials for 
carrying on a siege; and, although Nighabur is situated in a stony tract of 
country, nevertheless, he brought along with him, from a distance of several 
marches, so many loads of stone that they lay in great heaps all round the 
place. Not a tithe of them were used, for the inhabitants, perceiving the 
hand of the Almighty in what was taking place, and that this was a fresh 
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army, greater in magnitude than the previous one, notwithstanding the vast 
preparations they had made for defence, as previously narrated, became dis- 
•heartened, and so no other remedy remained than to despatch the K&?i-i- 
Mamilik, Rukn-ud-Dfn, 'Alt, son of Ibrahim, to the presence of Tiili. On 
reaching his quarters, which was a considerable distance from the place, the 
$a?i besought security for the lives of the inhabitants, and tendered submission 
and payment of tribute, but all was of no avail, and he was dismissed. On 
Wednesday, the 12th [in some, the 2nd] of $afar, 618 H., early in the mom** 
ing, the attack commenced, and was persisted in until the afternoon of the 
Friday, during which time, also, the Mughals had dammed up the water in 
the ditch in several places, so as to cause breaches in the walls. They then 
renewed the attack on all sides with greater vigour than before, and effected a 
lodgment on the top of the walls, where they were as bravely resisted ; but the 
defenders were being gradually forced back. A lodgment had also been 
effected near the Sher-ban gate ; and, during the Friday night, the walls and 
bastions became crowded with Mughals. On the following day they poured 
in through the gates, and began their work of plunder and massacre, while the 
people were still resisting at every favourable point. The Mughals made 
search for the Majir-ud-Dfn [the Fakhr-ul-Mulk, Nijjam-ud-Dtn, probably. 
See note 8 , page 990, para. 1 1], and at last dragged him forth, and he, to 
make them put him speedily out of pain, was reviling and defying them, and 
they put him to death in the basest manner possible. Alfi says the defence 
was carried on for eight days, during which great numbers perished on both 
sides, and, on the ninth day, the city was taken by assault. 

The remainder of the inhabitants were now, as customary, driven out into 
the open country outside the city and slaughtered ; for it was directed, in order 
to avenge the death of the Gurgan, Taghachar T that Niahabur should be 
utterly destroyed, and no living creature, not even a dog or cat, was to be left 
alive. The daughter of the Chingiz Khan, the Khatun of Taghachar, with 
her own followers, afterwards [not before. The idea of her “ leading the 
avenging force at the head of 10,000 men,” as stated in the “ Mongols Proper? 
is as absurd as the idea of “cutting off all the heads, and making separate heaps 
of men’s, women’s, and children’s heads ”] entered the place, and caused all that 
could be found, and any who might have crept out of concealment, to be 
slaughtered. Only forty — not so many as four hundred — who were mechanics 
and artisans, were allowed to escape, and they were carried off to Turkistan ; 
and in the time of Amir Timur their descendants were still dwelling there. 
The walls, towers, and all the buildings of Nfghabur were thrown down, and for 
seven days and nights the water of the neighbouring river, which had been 
dammed up for the purpose, was made to run over it, so as to sap whatever 
buildings remained — the greater number of houses were probably built of 
unbumt bricks — and bullocks and ploughs were brought, and its site was sown 
with barley, and the Mughal horses [some of them ?] fed with it when it 
sprang up. One Mughal officer and four Tajziks were left there to slay any 
persons who might have escaped the general massacre 1 

It is stated in the Tarikh-i-Khurasan, quoted by some of my authorities, 
that it took twelve days to number the slain, and that, without enumerating 
women and children, and such as could not be accounted for, the number 
recorded was 1,747,000 souls. With respect to this immense, and almost 
incredible, number of persons said to have been butchered by the Mughal 
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advanced towards Hirat:, 1 and pitched his camp oerore me 

barbarians, we must understand that the people of the open country always 
sought shelter within the walled cities and towns. This fact, no doubt, tended 
to hamper their garrisons, and, from the quantity of food required fgr their 
subsistence, caused the early surrender of many very strong places that, other- 
wise, would have held out like the fortresses of Gh ur and Gh arjistan. as otir 
author so graphically relates farther on. 

1 The next movement of Tuli Khan was against Hirat. On reaching the 
verdant plain of §]iabartu near that city, he despatched an agent, named Zan- 
bur, demanding that the Amfr who was governor on the part of Suljtan Jalal- 
ud-Dln, and the Ka$i, the Khatib, and chief men of the city of Hirat, should 
come out and wait on him, and submit to the Mughal sovereign, and secure 
protection for their lives and property, lest the fate of Marw and Nighabur 
might be theirs also. The governor, Amir Shams -ud-Din.- Muhammad, the 
Juzjani, and other Maliks therein, on hearing of the advance of the Mughals. 
had prepared to make a determined resistance, and all the approaches and 
defences were strongly guarded. The Tarlkfc-i-Jahan-glr, Rau$at-u§-Safa, and 
Hafig Abru, state, that there were 100,000 troops at that time in Hirat, but this 
is mere exaggeration for the glorification of the Mughals, as the sequel shows 
the contrary to have been the fact, but there certainly Was a strong force there. 
When the envoy from Tull Khan appeared before Amir Shams-ud-Din. Mu- 
hammad, and delivered his message, he forthwith ordered him to be put to 
death, saying at the same time : “ Let not that day come for me to be subject to 
Mughal and Tattar infidels while breath remains in my body 1” Next day, 
when intimation reached Tuli of the fate of his envoy, he was greatly enraged, 
and directed the troops to take up positions round about the city, and to slay 
every Harawi Tajztk they could meet with. 

For a period of seven days Malik Shams-ud-Din. Muhammad, opposed 
the Mughals with great valour, and inflicted heavy loss upon them, among 
those killed being several of the principal Amirs, and 1700 others of lesser note, 
besides common men. On the eighth day Tuli led the Mughals in person to 
the attack, and Malik ghams-ud-Din, Muhammad, sallied out, at the head of 
a large force, to encounter him, and an engagement ensued which was carried ' 
on with great obstinacy. The Mughals were so severely handled at last, that 
they were nearly giving way, when an arrow struck Malik ghams-ud-Din, 
Muhammad, and he fell from his horse, and then and there expired. 

His fall caused division within the city, and the people became separated 
into two parties— those who were devotedly loyal to Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, and 
the soldiery, who were for vigorous resistance to the last, while the civi- 
lians, such as the Ka?I and the ecclesiastics, the priesthood holding grants of 
land, and those to whom trade and their own selfish interests were all and 
everything, and patriotism nothing, who were for accommodation ; and it will 
be noticed that, throughout these misfortunes, such persons invariably caused 
resistance to be abandoned, or they betrayed their people and their sovereign’s, 
interest for their own ends. 

In the meantime, Tuli Khan, who had taken a great fancy to Hirat, and 
liked its climate and situation, did not wish to desolate it like other cities [and 
who, doubtless, had information of the state of affairs within, and the resistance 
likely to be offered], and whose ranks had been thinned, and were then drawn 
up facing the Ffruzi — some say Firuz-abad— gateway, which, according to the 
‘ * Mas alik WA Mamajlik,” was the most flourishing quarter of HirliU, rode 
forward on the ninth day, with 200 horse, to the edge of the ditch, and 
requested a parley. Then, removing his head-dress [some* say helmet, others 
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gate of that city, and the attack begad, and catapults were 
placed in position in every direction.’ 

turban, but neither correctly], he called out : “O ! men of HiriU ! know ye 
that I am Tuli, the son of the Chingiz Khan ; and, if ye desire to save your lives, 
and those of your women and children, from the hands of the Mughals, cease 
from all further resistance, and submit, and I will agree that ye pay into my 
coffers one-half the amount of taxes [Alfl says, “ the same amount to my^ de- 
puties w ] ye have been paying to your Sultans.” These words he accompanied 
with most solemn oaths and promises, that no injury should befall them, if they 
ceased fighting and opened the gates. Hearing these words from the mouth 
of Tulf Kha n himself, it was agreed to submit to his authority. This is what, 
in the “ Mongols Proper becomes “ it offered to capitulate.” 

In the first place, *Izz-ud-Din, the Harawi, who, by command of the Sulffin, 
was the Mufcaddam, 0 r Provost of the guild of weavers and manufactories — with 
loo persons of his craft, each bearing nine pieces [the Mughal fortunate number] 
of silks of various kinds, and of great price, for which Hirat was famous — it 
still is for a kind styled kanawez — proceeded to the presence of Tuli, and after 
them followed the chief officials and men of the city. They were all well received ; 
but, as though it were impossible for a Mughal to keep his plighted word, 12,000 
persons, the soldiers and dependants of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, were massacred 
to a man, but to the other inhabitants, whom they had defended and for whom 
they had shed their blood, no further molestation was offered, and the Mughals 
acquired vast booty. Misery enough was, however, in store for the Harawis. 

After the surrender, Amir Abu-Bikr-i-Maraghant [see note on the Kurat 
dynasty, farther on] was left there as Governor of Hirat and its dependencies, 
and a Mughal, named Mangatae, also written Mangatae and Mangae, a 
favourite attendant of Tull’s, was left with him as Shabnah or Intendant. The 
former set about remedying the distracted state of affairs, ruled justly, and 
endeavoured to restore the province to its former prosperity, and put the city 
in repair. TUli Khan, according to his father’s commands, set out [Alfl says, 
in 609 R. = 619 H., but this is not correct : it was 618 H.] on his return eight 
days after the surrender, and joined the Chingiz Kh an in his camp near Tai- 
wan of Khurasan, which he had not yet taken. 

During this expedition under Tuli Sian, besides Marw, Nighabur, Hirat, 
•Jus, and Sabzwar, other cities and towns and their dependencies, such as 
Jajurm, Nisa, Abiward, Sarakhs, Khowaf. and other places in Khurasan, fell 
under the yoke of the Mughals, which is referred to in the metrical account of 
the Mughals before noticed, in the following words, “than which,” as an 
author says, “the Dari tongue furnishes no terms more forcibly expressing the 
fear/ul calamities caused by the Mughals,” referring to the words contained m 
the first line of the second couplet 

, jA 1$ A«J» yjil **■* 

AjL jj IS^jf j 3 y fiw sJiLi Afi-i j 3 j iXXj 

“ In three months, the world-seizing Tuli 
Captured these all to the gate of Sistan. 

He razed and he slew, ana he swept and he clutched ; 

' Not a person remained, neither great nor small. ’ 

Whilst these events were happening at Hirat, Suljan Jalal-ud-Din had upon 
several occasions overthrown the Mughals, as related under the reign of that 
- kero, at page 288, and note *, and farther on. 

* Those who consider the Muscov a lamb may take a lesson from these 
places— Marw and Hirat. 
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Malik Sfaams-ud-Dtn, Mu^tammad, the Juijtni, and 
Malik Taj-ud-Dm, the Juzjanl,* -and other Amirs who 
were within the city, made preparations for resistance ; but 
trustworthy persons have related after this manner, that 
the stone of every catapult, which they used to discharge 
from the city in the direction of the Mughal camp, used to 
go into the air, and again descend into the city. 

The city of Hirat which Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm 
Shah, sat down before, and, before which, he carried on 
hostilities for a period of eleven months 4 before it was 
surrendered to him, the Mughals took up a position before, 
and, in the space of eight months, they captured that place 
which [in strength] was the barrier of Sikandar, and mar- 
tyred the whole of the inhabitants [with few exceptions]. 
Persons, whose statements are to be depended upon, relate, 
that, in one quarter [part] of the city, 600,000 martyrs were 
counted. According to this proportion, in the whole four, 
quarters of the city, twenty-four laks [2,400,000 !] Musal- 
mans were martyred. May the Almighty reward them ! * 

When Tull came to the determination of returning, he 
set at liberty some of those captives, and gave them a 
Shahnah [Intendant] and left him there, and commanded 
him to restore the city. 


Anecdote. 

An anecdote, 4 worthy of insertion here, is related, as re- 
ferring to the occurrences which happened at the period in 

* The other is styled gazwln! in one or two copies, but Juzjanl may be the 
most correct after all. The Rau?at-u§-§afa also has Juzjanl. 

4 See page 259, and note 8 . 

• Our author has fallen into complete confusion, and has here entered the 
events of the second siege, while, in his account of the latter, at page 1048, he 
has introduced some events belonging to the former siege. The greater part of 
this paragraph and the next relates to the second siege with which Tul! "Khan 
had nothing to do. 

9 This anecdote refers to the attack on Hirat by Tul! Shan, the particulars 
of which have just been given. It has been stolen by the author of the Rau^at- 
u?~§afa without acknowledgment, indeed he pretends — such is, too .often, the 
conduct of some unprincipled writers— to have obtained it from the 
from whose lips our author heard it, and inerely say s : ** ft it stated by the 
Jjfa ft a/ Gharnstan” and then uses our author’s own words, without acknow- 
ledgment Such pirates, after they have pilfered from another’s writings, 
generally turn round and abuse him. 
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question. In the year 622 H., the author of this TabakAt, 
Minhaj-i-Saraj, who is the servant of the Suljan’s dynasty, 
had occasion to undertake a journey, on a mission from 
Qk ur towards the l£uhistan, at the request of the august 
Malik, Rukn-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-*U§man, the Mara- 
ghan! 7 — may he rest in peace I — for the adjustment of the 
route of karwans [of merchants and travellers], and the 
tranquillity of this territory. When he [the author] reached 
the city of l^a’in, he there saw an Imam, one of the great 
men of Khurasan, whom they were wont to style I£a?f 
Watdd-ud-Din, the Bushanji [of Bushanj or Fushanj] — the 
Almighty’s mercy be upon him I That Imam related 
[saying], " In the disaster of Hirat I was present in that 
city; and, every day, in conjunction with the Ghazls 
[holy-warriors], its defenders, I used to don arms and 
armour, and proceed to the top of the ramparts, and view 
the multitude of the forces. One day, I was at the top of 
the ramparts of the city of Hirat while the fight and tumult 
was going on, in full panoply, with helmet and cuirass, be- 
sides other things, when, suddenly, I missed my footing 
from the top of the walls, and fell down towards the ditch, 
and, like unto a stone or a ball, I went rolling down the 
face of the khak-rez , 8 whilst 50,000 men, Mughals and 
Musalman renegades, with arrows fitted to their bows, and 
with stones, were aiming at me, until, rolling over and over, 
I fell into the midst of the infidels, and was made prisoner 
by a body of men who, in making the attack, had come to 
the foot of the parapet, and the face of the khak-rez, and 
descended into the ditch. This mischance happened to me 
at a point facing which Tuli, son of the Qiingiz Khan, had 
had a tent pitched, at the edge of the ditch, and the 
Mughal troops were fighting under his personal observa- 
tion. Although I came rolling down the face of the khak-rez 
a distance of about twenty gaz [ells], until I descended into 
the abyss of the ditch, which was forty gaz more, 9 Almighty 

1 A well-known race or family, one of whom — Abu-Bikr-i-Maraghant — was 
left by Tull Kha n as governor of the city and its dependencies, along with 
Mangatae, the Mughal Intendant. See the note on the Kurat Dynasty, under 
the account of the downfall of the Mulafeidah, farther on. 

• An artificial mound, surrounding Hirat, and forming its chief strength. 
See following note. 

* The description of modem Hirat will give some faint idea of What it was 
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God shielded me under his protection so that I experienced 
no wound, neither did any of my members sustain any hurt 
or fracture whatever. 

** When I came to the ground he [Tuli] caused a party to 
run up with speed, telling them : * Bring ye that person 
alive, and do not harm him in the least.* When, in ac- 
cordance with that command, they conducted me to the 
presence of Tuli, he looked at me searchingly, and gave 
orders to them, saying : * See whether he has received any 
hurt ; * and, aa there was none, he said to me : ‘ What 
person art thou — of the race of Adam, or a pari, a demon, 
or an angel, or dost thou hold a charm bearing the names 
of the Ulugh Tingri ? 1 Speak truly, how it is.* I bowed 
my face to the ground and replied : * I am an unfortunate 
man of the learned class, and one of those who blesses 
or prays ; but I had one thing with me.* He said : 
* What hadst thou with thee ? * I bowed my head to the 
ground, and replied : ‘ The sight of a sovereign like thee 
had fallen upon me, and through the felicity thereof, I re- 
mained in safety.* This reply was favourably received by 
Tuli, and he looked upon me with favourable eyes, and 
remarked, saying : * This person is a sagacious man, and a 
wise, and may be qualified for the service of the Chingiz 
Kh an. It is necessary that ye take care of him in order 
that he may be conducted to his presence ; * and he com- 
manded so that they made me over to the care of one of 
the respected Mughals. 

“After Tul! had completed the conquest of the cities and 
districts of Khurasan, he took me along with him to the 
Chingiz Khan’s presence, 2 and related the story [to him], 
and in the Chingiz Khan’s service I found great favour. 
I was constantly in attendance at his threshold, and he 
used continually to inquire of me the traditions of the pro- 
phets, and concerning the sovereigns of *Ajam, and the 

in its strength and glory at the period in question. It is entirely enclosed by 
an artificial mound of earth between fifty and sixty feet in height, at the present 
time, the walls rising about thirty feet above. This mound slopes down from 
the base of the rampart, at an angle of about forty or forty-five degrees, and at 
the bottom of the mound is a deep wet ditch thirty feet wide. 

i The Great Spirit— God. 

* Before Tal-fcan of Khurasan, which the Chingiz Khan had not yet suc- 
ceeded in capturing. See page iooS, and note *. 
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Icings of the past; and would inquire: ‘Did Muhammad 
(on whom be peace !), foretell aught respecting my rise and 
sway?* I used to relate to him the traditions [of the 
Prophet] which they have related respecting the irruption 
of the Turk ; 8 and he used to say : • My heart bears 
evidence that thou speakest the truth/ until one day, 
during conversation, he said to me : ‘A mighty name will 
remain behind me in the world through taking vengeance 
upon Muhammad, the Aghri * — that is to say, he used to 
call Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, by this term, 
and, in the Turk! language, aghr! 4 signifies a robber — and 
this expression he would greatly make use of and say 
* Khwarazm Shah was not a monarch : he was a robber. 
Had he been a monarch he would not have slain my 
envoys and traders who had come to Utrar, for kings 
should not slay ambassadors.* In short, when he inquired 
of me, 4 Will not a mighty name remain behind me ? 9 
I bowed my face to the ground, and said ; * If the Khan 
will promise the safety of my life, I will make a remark.* 
He replied : 4 1 have promised thee its security.’ I said : 
4 A name continues to endure where there are people, but 
how will a name endure when the Khan’s servants martyr 
all the people and massacre them, for who will remain 
to tell the tale ? * When I finished this sentence, the 
Chingiz Khan dashed the bow and arrow which he had in 
his hand upon the ground, and became exceeding en- 
raged, and turned his face away from me, and his back 
towards me. When I beheld the effects of rage upon his 
impious brow, I washed my hands of life, aitd gave up all 
hope of existence. I made sure to myself that the time of 
my departure was come, and that I should leave the world 
from the blow of the sword of this accursed one. 

“ After a minute had passed away, he turned his face 
towards me again, and said : 4 1 used to consider thee a 
sagacious and prudent man, but, from this speech of thine, 

* Here again is another proof of what I have stated in my account of the 
descent of the Turks and of the i-ma^s of Tartar and Mughal. Had the £a?f, 
incorrectly, said by mistake, “the outbreak of the Tartars,” the Chingiz Khan 
would, no doubt, have taken it as an insult, but he was a Turk of the Mughal 
i-maV- See note *, page 869, and para, at page 875. 

4 In some copies “the Mughali.” The Printed Text has—^ 1 — agh*!, 
but all others are as above. 
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it has become evident to me that thou dost not possess 
complete understanding, and that thy comprehension is 
but small. There are many kings in the world, and, Where- 
ever the hoofs of the horses of Muhammad, the Aghrt 
have reached, there I will carry slaughter and cause devas- 
tation. The remaining people who are in other parts of 
the world, and the sovereigns of other kingdoms that are, 
they will relate my history/ No favour on the part of the 
Chingiz Khan remained to me, and it came about that I 
was distant from his presence; and I fled from the Mughal 
army, and made my escape, and returned thanks and praise 
unto Almighty God for the same/ , 


ACCOUNT OF THE CALAMITIES WHICH BEFELL THE 
TERRITORY OF KHURASAN THE SECOND TIME. 

After Sultan Jalal-ud-Dm, Mang-barrri, Khwarazm Shah, 
overthrew the army of Mughals, on the confines of Barwan, 
between Bamian and Ghaznin, 6 several times, and the 
Chingiz Khan turned his face towards Sultan Jalal-ud-Dm, 
Mang-barni, and advanced towards the river of Sind, and 
the news of these victories [of the Sultan] reached all the 
cities of Khurasan, in every city and town wherever the 
Mughal Shahnahs [Intendants] were stationed, the people 
thereof despatched the whole of them to hell,® and in every 
place a predominant person arose. After the Chingiz 
Khan defeated Sultan Jalal-ud-Dm on the banks of the 
river of Sind, he despatched the Bahadur, Sha’ur. 7 along 
with Uktae [his son] to Ghaznin. so that they destroyed 

* This shows, were any proof wanting, that our author did not refer to the 
narrow Parwan valley, north of Kabul, but to a locality much farther south-west. 

The author of the Rau$at-u?-§afa here repeats what he has stated several 
times before* in other places, that it is Barwan, a place between Ghaznin and 
Bamian. As I have said before, the situation of Barwan was near the sources 
of the Lohgar river. See note *, page 288, note *, page 1008, and note *, 
page 1016. 

• It was this that caused the second siege, and the utter desolation of 
Hir&t, the Hixidts having slain the Mughal Shahnah and the Musalm&n 
governor, the Maraghanl. Here again it will be observed that there is no 
mention either of Bamian or of its long siege. 

7 In one or two copies, Sa-ur. 
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the city of Ghaznin.* and brought forth the inhabitants 
without the city, and, with the exception of a few, who 
were made captives, martyred the whole of them. 

The Chingiz Khan, himself, advanced from the banks of 
the Sind river in pursuit of the IghrSki * Musalmans, who 
formed a very large force, and a countless number of men, 
and proceeded towards Gtbari. 1 He took the fortress of 

8 It has never recovered to this day from the effects of this calamity like 
many other famous and formerly densely populous cities of Asia. 

• Some modem copies of the text have v]/* — 'Arab — here. 

1 This word is written Gabarf—g^f^Gifoart— g^-~and Gtrf — in 
the different copies of the text, but the best and oldest copies have Gabar! or 
Gibari. The Calcutta printed text has both gr jf and g In MSS., the 
point of the letter b often appears as two, close together, occasioned by the 
two points of the reed, especially when there is not much ink in it, and vice 
versa . The letter might, in consequence, be sometimes mistaken for u 

Baihaki and the Gardaizi continually refer to the fort of Girt — g^^-as 
being near the Sind or Indus [possibly Kapir di Giri. See note *, page 76], 
but the former invariably mentions it in connexion with “ Parahawar ” or 
“ Purghor,” “ Man-Manarah,” and “ Wahind.” Man-Manarah is evidently 
Prata'h Manara'h on the west bank of the Indus above Atak, and the words 
are, apparently, the Pushto translation of an older name, prate? h signifying 
“ fallen,” “ overturned,*’ &c., qualifying a feminine noun. Sultan Mas’ud, 
the Martyr, was confined in the fortress of Girt. See page 95. 

The tract referred to by our author, however, is, without doubt, the country 
north of the Kabul river, between the Kaxnan, or river of Kunar, and the 
Lan^ey Sind, namely, Bajawy and the tracts forming its southern boundary ; 
and I find, in an old geographical work, and in a Persian lexicon of old and 
difficult words, that G abar— with the pronunciation written, is the 
name of a town [sfcahr] in the country of Bajawy. To have come upon the 
Ighraks, the Mughals must have entered Nangrahar, or, as it was anciently 
called, Nek-Anhar, lying south of Bajawj ; and the Chingiz Shan was never 
in “ Pakli,” in his life, nor in Pakla’i either. 

The people inhabiting the tracts lying along the bank^ of the river of 
Kabul, and east even as far as the Indus, were sometimes styled by the general 
name of Shalmant by the Afghan chroniclers, and Dihgan by the TAjgiks, 
but Elphinstone styles them by the fanciful name of “ Swatis.” They were a 
purely Taj§ik race, and had become converts to Islam at an early period. 
On the northern bank of the Kabul river there was another race of people 
who are known up to very recent times under the name of ’Arab sy* — re- 
specting whom some account will be found in my “ Notes on Afghanistan 
and Part of BalOchxstAn, Geographical, Ethnological, and His- 
torical,” printed by command of the Rt. Hon. the Secretary of State for India. 

These T&jzik people were no more “Scythians,” than the Musalmfin 
Dilazak Afghans were “Buddhists,” as Surgeon-Major Bellew, C.S.I., 
s ty l es them in one of his books, and “ RAjputs ” in another, or than the 
Kifc&r Afghans are the “ Gakar tribe of Indians in the north Panjab,” or than 
the Kihtran Afghans, whom he styles Khatrini in his last bode, are “Khatir 
Hindus.” 
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Gibari and other forts of the territory of the Koh-payah 
[hill-skirts], and slew the Musalmans. For a period of 

The fort of Gibari or Gabari appears to be the very same as Gabar-kot, 
which the Mughal Badghah, Babar, subsequently took from Mir Haidar, the 
Gabari. The Shalmanis, with whom the Yusufzis and Mandaps, of the 
Khakhf division of the Afghan nation, first came into contact, when they, in 
after years, retired from Kabul into Nangrahar, were divided into three sepfs 
or divisions : — Gabari [not from Gabr, a fire-worshipper : it is a different 
woTd], Mutrawi, and Mumizili. Their rulers were descendants of the Jahan- 
girian Sultans — Sultan Bahram and Suljan Pakhal — who held all the country 
north of the Kabul river, from the Tag-a6 river to the Pir-Pmjal mountains 
of Kashmir, east of the Indus, and likewise some parts on the southern side 
of the Kabul river as far south as the Spin Ghnr or Safed Koh, but their 
power had greatly declined. Sultan Awes was the Gabari Sultan of Suwat 
at that period, and was the last king of that territory and its dependencies, 
but he retired northwards before the power of the Yusufzis and Mandays, 
towards the sources of the Amuiah or Oxus. He, and his descendants, for 
several generations, ruled therein as far as the fiontier of Badakhshan, after 
which they are suddenly lost sight of. The great probability is that the rulers 
of Chitral. Kaghkar, Shighnan, Wakhan, and some other petty states on the 
upper Oxus, are their descendants ; and, like them, they claim descent from 
Alexander of Macedon. 

In the time of the Akhund, Darwezah, some of the descendants of these 
Jaliangirian Sultans of Pich, as they are called, were still dwelling in 
Nangrahar, at the town of Papin m particular, and the Akhiind himself, on 
the mother’s side, was descended from Sultan Bahram. lie gives the names 
of twelve direct generations of Chiefs and Sultans as far back as Sultan Shams. 

I hope to be able to enter into details of this interesting subject shortly, but a 
good deal respecting the geography of these parts, and practical routes, will 
be found m my accounts of Suwat, Kashkar, Central, Kafiristan, and the 
Independent Afghan States, and also of Yarkand and Kashghar, m the 
Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, as far back as 1856, which contain 
many geogiaphical details, which have since been discovered by “ Havildars ” 
and “Mullas,” and appiopnated by one or two literary vampires. 

Khushhal Khan, the celebrated Poet, and Chief of the Afghan tribe of 
Kholak. in one of his poems on Suwat, which 1 have quoted in my account of 
that valley, 111 the Journal above mentioned, refers to some of the many routes 
leading into Turkistan from the tract 111 which the Chingiz Khan was encamped, 
and one of which he evidently intended to take, m the following manner : 

“ There is a road leading into Turkistan by Hmdu-koh, 

And another that leads into Qjitral and Badakhshan. 

Another route also leads to Butan and Kash ghar, 

And there is one moie that goes to Morang— up hill and down dale.” 

A few of these Gibaris are, I believe, still to be found m the districts re- 
ferred to. 

In the Kashghar Mission History, Surgeon- Major Bellew states [p. 142] 
that “His route was probably across the Swdt country into the Kunar [w] 
valley, where Chaghan Sarae, or ‘white hostelry,’ from its name attests 
Moghol occupation, and thence up the Chitral [sic] valley called also Kashkar, 
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three months he halted in the Gibart territory and the 
Koh-payah ; and, from thence, the Chingiz Khan de- 
spatched envoys to the presence of the august Sultan, 
Shams-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, I-yal-timish — May he rest in 

through the easy Burogil Pass Such, at least, is the route taken by 

part of his army, if not by Changiz himself, who, accoidmg to the author of 
tile Jabcdti Nasin (a personal actoi at Tolak m the defence against Ins inva- 
sion of Ghor), rejoined Ins camp with the heavy baggage left at Naman 
Pushta, in Tokhaustan [jh], and took it on with him to Samaicand, whcie he 
spent the spring and summer ” ! 

The Doctor could not have had a map by him when he wrote this, and 
certainly did not lead the “ Tabiati Nasin ” aught. What the Tabafcit-i- 
Nasirf contains may be seen above and faithei on. If the Chingiz Khan 
had taken the route marked out for him by the Doc! 01 from “ Pnkli and 
Swat” — but the Chingiz Khan never ciossed to the cast bank of the Indus 
with his aimy— -lie would have peifoimed a feat indeed Fiom thence to 
Chaghan Saiae and the Pughtah-i-Nu'man in Khurasan, not 111 Tukhaustan, 
I beg leave to say, lie would have maiched tlnough a maze of mountains, the 
most difficult, pci haps, m Asia, some 10 degrees fiom K. to W , aftei which, 
to icach Samrkand only, he would have had to march backward some five 
degrees more in the ducction of N E. Chaghan certainly signifies white, as 
he says, but who shall show that the place m question was named Chaghan 
Sarae m consequence of that maich, 01 that it dul not leceivc the name fiom 
Turks centimes bcfoic, or fiom MughaL — even the Mughals reigning in 
India — centuries aftei ? 

It will be observed that the Doctor simply says 1 ‘ his route was pi obabty 
across the Swat country ” and “tlnough the easy Bmogil Pass but Mi I). C. 
Boulger, in a book entitled “The. Liee. of Yakooii Beg, Ameer of Kash- 
gar,” whose sole authority [as he slates] for such a statement is Doctor 
Bellew’s narrative in “all its fullness,” has vcntuicd to assert, on the baie 
probability expiessed by the Doctor, that the Chingiz Khan did actually 
return from the Indus to Kashghai by the “ Baroghil Pass.” At pp. 28 and 
29 is the following : — 

“Genghis Khan carried the tenor of his name into the utmost recesses of 
the Hindoo Koosh. lie wintered 111 the district of Swat, on our north-west 
frontier, a lerntoiy which is quite unknown to us except by hearsay [he might 
have added, “ as far as he knew ”], and which has only been occupied by the 
Mongol and Macedonian conquerois [here, loo, he might have added, “as far 
as lie knew ”]. From his head quarters on the banks of the Fanjkora he sent 

messengers to Dehli He hastily broke up from his quarters in Swat , 

and, by the vallty of the Kunar and Chitial , he entered Kashgar, through the 
Baroghil Pass.” 

All this may appear very satisfactory to the unwary, but there is not an 
atom of fact m the whole statement, and I shall presently show that the Chingiz 
Khan did nothing of the sort, and was never near the “ Baroghil Pass ” 111 his 
life. This is a specimen of the nonsense called history which this Afghan war 
has called forth by the hecatomb, and the public misled. 

Colonel G. B. Malleson, C S.I., m his ‘ 4 History of Afghanistan from the 
Earliest Times f states (p. 113) that “ Chinghiz Khan,” meanwhile, on the first 
news of the outbreak m Khwarizm, had hastened to that province, had 
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peace ! — as he was entertaining the design of conducting 
his army towards Hindustan, *and of returning, by way of the 
Koh-i-Kara-ciial * and Kam-rud, to the country of Chin ; 
but, although he was burning shoulder-bones [of sheep] con- 
tinually and examining them, he used not to find permission 

suppressed the rebellion [sic. Perhaps the writer did not know that Khwa- 
razm was an independent empire, including great part of western Asia], killing 
in battle the two brothers of Jaldl-u-£Hn> and that he had then * 1 marched 
southward, capturing in succession Balkh, Mtrv } Herdt , Nishdpor, and 7 kr,” 
which places, save Balkh, the Chingiz Kha n was never near in his life. 
Soon after the author informs us that from 1227 to 1251 “the enslaved 
country (Afghanistan) had no history ” [as far as Col. Malleson knew]. 
These pages will show the correctness of history, which is “a marvel of 
accuracy.” 

To return to the Chingiz Khan. His object was to save distance, and 
reach Tingfcut by the shortest route. By Lakhanawati and Kam-rud the 
distance would have been still lessened, assuming that it lay as we find it in the 
maps of the old travellers and the Jesuits, but not if it had lain as far north as 
it appears in the map to the “ Mongols Proper ,” wherein we are informed 
[p. 92] that “Jingis Khan wintered about the sources of the Indus,” which 
are in Tibbat itself 1 If so, he would have been very near Tingjpit, without 
marching back some ten degrees west to reach Bufclan, and then marching 
twenty degrees east again to reach Ting^ut. He found, however, that he was 
not likely to obtain the consent of Suljan I-yal-timigh to take the Kara-chal 
route, and as time pressed he had to give it up, and get into the route by 
which he had entered Khurasan in the outset. The particulars respecting his 
return will be found farther on. 

* Northern India is here referred to. 

* In nearly all the copies of the original this word is written JJ \f with £ but 
g is meant the three points having been run into one, as is often done in 
MSS. This is the mountain range which several European scholars have 
made mistakes about, but our author seems to refer to the Himalayah range 
in its general acceptation, in referring to Kam-rud. Remaud, for example, 
reads the name Kelardjek from Al-Bir^ni, in the Jami’-ut-Tawarikh of 
Rashfd-ud-Dm ; but, in the copies of the latter work which I have examined, 
the name is correctly written. Ibn Batutah also has ^Cara-chal. The de- 
scription given shows very plainly the tract of country indicated. Al-Birunl 
says the peaks resemble domes of bilaur [crystal], and that they are covered 
with perpetual snow, like the mountain of Dimawand. Then, continuing his 
description from east to west, he says, next come the Bilaur Mountains in 
the direction of Turkistan, and that a two days' journey brings one into 
Turkistan. Their cities or countries [bilad] are Gilgi$, Asturah, and Chilas, 
and the people of Kashmir suffer greatly from their raids. Farther on he says 
that, in two da^s after passing the mountains of Bilaur and Shamilan. the 
country of the Bhutawari Turks is reached [this was the part the Mughal ruler 
wished to reach], and again refers to their raids upon Kashmir ; but what I 
wish to draw particular attention to is this statement, that, if a person travels 
along the left bank of the Sind [Indus], he will meet with numerous towns 
and villages, to the south of the capital of Kashmir, as far as the £arA-££A.l 
range between which and Kashmir is a distance of two leagues . 
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augured that he should enter Hind, when swift messengers 
brought information to him from Tamghaj and Tingit, that 
the Khans of Tingit, and Tamghaj were in a state of revolt, 
and that the loss of those territories was impending; and, 
as a matter of necessity, he returned from the Koh-payah of 
Gibari. 

The whole of the mountains [of that tract] were blocked 
with snow, and, by the CJiingiz Khan’s command, they used 
to sweep it away ; and, by way of the passes of the terri- 
tory 4 of Ghaznin and Kabul, he returned to Turkistan and 
Kashghar. 

From Gibari, in the depth of the winter season, he de- 
spatched Uktae with an army of Mughal troops into Ghur 
and Khurasan. Uktae reached a place situated between 
Ghur and Ghaznln which they [the people] call Pul‘-i-Ahan- 
garan [the Blacksmiths’ Boundary], near unto Firuz-koh, and 
there Uktae pitched his camp. From thence he nominated 
the Juzbl, Sa’di, and the Juzbl, Mankadhu , 6 and several 
other Nu-lns, with a large force, to proceed into Sistan, and 
the Nu-ln Abkah, who was the Chingiz Khan’s personal 
Manjanikl [Engineer — head of the catapult workers], and 
in whose corps were 10,000 Mughal Manjanlkls, was 

4 The word appears to be the plural of Ju»i as rendered above. In 
some copies of the text the word appears to be which, unless a proper 
name, is meaningless. Other copies have and even The Calcutta 

Printed Text has 

The J ami* *ut-T awarlkh states that, after the defeat of Suljan Jalal-ud-Dfn, 
the Chingiz Kha n advanced up the Indus, and sent Uktae downwards towards 
Ghaznfn. and that, during the hot season, the Chingiz Khan, with the main 
army, continued encamped in the plain of Mirwan— — or Nirwan — 

— for it is written both ways, and also Yazwan—^j* in expectation of 
being joined by the Nu-yan, Bala, who had been sent in pursuit of the 
JShwarazmi Suljan. When he rejoined, the Chingiz Khan moved from his 
summer quarters and set out in order to reach TingVut by the shortest route. 
His forces advanced some marches, when news of the revolt in Tingfcut 
reached him, and, as the route he was then follbwing lay through a most 
difficult country, filled with mountains and forests, uncultivated, with a sickly 
climate, and bad water, he gave orders to make a retrograde movement back 
towards Parshawar [the territory of — Alfi also states that he set out from 
thence in Mufcarram], and returned to his own country by the same route as 
he had come, by the Bamian mountains. When he reached the fortress of 
Kunafin-^for-^an — ^jUjC-Uktae rejoined him with his forces. 

* Pul has other meanings besides that of a bridge and here means as 
rendered. See page 321. 

4 In some works Mankadah. 
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despatched against the fortress of [the] Ashiyar 1 of Ghar* 
jistSn. Uktae likewise sent the Nu-in, Ilji, into the hill- 
tracts of Ghur and Hirat. In short, Shahnahs [Intendants] 
and bodies of troops were appointed to proceed into every 
part of Ghur. Khurasan, and Sistan ; and, during the whole 
of that winter, those bodies of troops from the Mughal 
forces, which had entered into those different territories, 
carried slaughter into all the townships and villages thereof. 

When information had reached the Chingiz Khan of the 
slaying of the Mughal Shahnahs. he commanded, saying : 

“ From whence have these people whom I have killed come % 
to life again ? On this occasion my commands are on this 
wise, that the heads of people shall be separated from their 
bodies, in order that they may not come to life again.” 
Consequent upon this, they [the MughalsJ devastated all 
the cities of Khurasan, a second tin?e. 

The force 7 8 which had advanced to the gate of Sistan 
took that place by assault ; and, in every quarter, and in 
every dwelling thereof, they had to fight before they were 
able to overcome the people, for the Musalmans of Sistan , 9 
women and men — great and small — all resisted obstinately 
with knife and sword. All [the males] were slain, and the 
females were martyred. 

In the city of Hirat, to the gate of which [another] 
Mughal force had advanced — as has been previously re- 
corded — there was a Khwajah. whom they were wont to 
style the Khwajah Fakhr-ud-Din-i-’Abd-ur- Rahman, the 
’Ibrani 1 [Hebrew] Banker, a Khwajah of vast opulence, 
and held in great respect ; and, on this occasion, he held 
out the city of Hirat for some days. Malik Mubariz-ud- 
Din, the Sabzwari, having evacuated and fled from the 
fortress of Firuz-koh, had arrived at Hirat, and they [the 

7 Aghiyar is the plural of Shar. the title by which the ancient rulers of 
Gharjistan were known. See page 341, note 6 . 

* From Uktae’s army, as will be seen farther on. 

9 The events of Sistan will be found farther on. The fortress referred to 
held out a considerable time. 

1 This word — ^ 1 ** — occurs ' in the oldest and most of the other copies 
of the text, but a few have Trafcf— j\p He is also styled ’Abd-ur-Rafcfm 
in one copy, but that was his father’s name. The Rau$at-u?-§afa has 
which may be meant for Timram. The Iiabib-us-Siyar, according to Price* 
has ’Arab. 
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inhabitants] had made him commander of the forces of 
Hirat.* They related on this wise that, when the Mughals 

* * The news of the defeats inflicted upon the Mughal armies by Suljan 
Jalal-ud-Dfn, Mang-bami, at Barwan, in the spring and summer of 6x8 H., 
spread rapidly ; and, “ the wish being parent to the thought/' it was stated 
that, henceforth, the Mughals would never again be able to cope with the 
Suljan. Consequently, in every part where there was any Malik, Shahnah, 
or official of the Mughals, he was put to death, and the people set over them- 
selves some person to direct the affairs of their various cities and provinces 
until such time as the Sultan should restoie order, while some, no doubt, 
hoped to become independent, 

Hirat followed the example : the people rose, Malik Abu-Bikr, the Mara- 
ghanf, and the Mughal, Mangatae, were put to death, and the chief people 
chose Malik Mubariz-ud-Din, the Sabzwarf, as their leader and governor, the 
same who is mentioned by our author at page 1004, while the administration 
of civil affairs was made over to the Khwajah. Fakhr-ud-Dfn-i-’Abd-ur- 
Rahman, a man of experience, who is styled an Trafci by all but our author ; 
and these two personages were of one heart and one mind to resist the 
Mughals to the utmost. They forthwith made great exertion to put Hirat in 
a good state of defence. 

When the Chingiz Shan heard of these outbreaks, and especially that of 
Iiirat, he was very wroth with his son, TulT, who had now rejoined him, and 
exclaimed.* “This comes through your withholding the sword from the 
Hirat is 1 ” and the very next day a force of 80,000 horse was despatched on 
the way to Hirat, under command of the Nu-yan Ujidae [the Ilehikdae of 
others — which seems the most correct — and Iljf of our author : Abu-l-Ghazf T 
Bahadur, spells it Ilcbiktae. He was the son of Kajbun, brother of the 
Chingiz Khan, and greatly trusted by him], at the same time remarking to 
him that dead people had come to life again, but he was to take care this time 
to ensure their being dead, by cutting their heads off, and to spare nothing. 
He set out in the month of Shawwal [S ha’ ban ?], 618 H. [January, 1222 a.d.]. 
Such is the date given, but it is simply impossible. It, however, tends to 
correct, at the same time that it proves itself impossible, another date— that of 
Suljan Jalal-ud- Din’s defeat on the Indus. Tuli Khan* in the same year, had 
marched against Marw, Nigfcabur, and Hirat, and had returned to the camp at 
the Pushtah-i-Nu’man. near Tal-Van, which still held out, m 618 H. The news 
of the defeats inflicted on the Mughals by the Sultan, in the spring and summer of 
that year [about the first quarter of that year which began on the 7th of March], 
required a little time to spread ; then the news of the outbreaks in consequence, 
and among them the rising at Hirat, required a little time to reach the 
Chingiz Khan’s camp. By this time Tuli had rejoined him, a supreme effort 
was made to capture Taiwan, and after that we may suppose that he deter- 
mined to send Iljid&e against Hirat, and move against the Suljan in person. 
The date generally assigned to the Sul Jan’s defeat on the Indus is Rajab— the 
seventh month — 618 H., three months before Ujidae, according to the date 
above, was sent from Taiwan against Hirat. Some, again, say the Suljan 
was defeated in Shawwal. the month in which Ujidae is said to have been 
despatched, and this also proves that he could not have been despatched in 
that month, but some time before. It therefore seems beyond a doubt that 
the Ch ingiz Kha n heard of the rise at Hirat in the fifth or sixth month of 
618 H., despatched Iljidae early in Sha’ban — the eighth month— -pushed on 

3 x 
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' captured the city upon this occasion, this Malik Mubariz- 
ad-Din, an age d man of fine and handsome aspect, rode 

himself to Ghaznin in pursuit of the Sul Jan, very soon after, and defeated him 
on the Indus in ShawwaL the ninth month of 618 h. The Sul Jin could not* 
have been defeated in Raj ab— the seventh month— therefore ; and from these 
dates likewise it is clearly proved that, on his way to Ghaznin and the Indus, 
the Chingiz Khan could not have been detained by the so-called siege of 
Bamfan, referred to in notes •, page 1008, 8 , page 1012, and # , page 1016. 

The Nu-yan, Iljidae, in due course reached the river of Hirat, where he 
halted for the period of one month in order to prepare for undertaking opera- 
tions, and make ready the catapults and other warlike engines. From the 
neighbouring places, previously indicated by the Chingiz Kh an himself, which 
had submitted to the Mughal yoke or had been subdued, he obtained assistance 
and war materials ; and, in a short space of time, from the confines of Khura- 
san, the territories of Balkh, and the highlands of Shtwarghan, some 50,000 
horse and foot, of the people of the country compelled to serve, arrived to aid 
in the siege. 

On the other hand, they were not idle in Hirat ; and Malik Mubariz-ud- 
Din prepared for a vigorous defence. All the people, high and low, great 
and small, bound themselves by most solemn pledges not to do as was done 
on the former occasion, but to fight while life remained. 

The month of preparation having expired, the Nu-yan, Iljidae, or Ilji, who 
now had a force of 130,000 men under him, advanced towards the city of 
Hirat, and four bodies of 30,000 men each were disposed, so as to operate 
against the four sides of the city, and the four gateways. He took care before- 
hand that those among his troops who should be guilty of any misdemeanour 
[no doubt this was because their defeats, by Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, had made 
them feel themselves less sure of success than previously, and it was soon 
after the Sultan’s overthrow of the two Mughal armies that this force was 
sent against Hirat, and before the Sultan’s defeat on the Indus] should be 
punished with death, but those who distinguished themselves should be fittingly 
rewarded. 

The siege was prosecuted with vigour and as bravely defended during a 
period of 6 months and 17 days, when, in the month of Jamadf-ul-Awwal, 
619 H., the Mughal commander determined upon a supreme effort, and 
assaulted the place for several successive days, with the loss of some 5000 
men upon each occasion. The walls, from the constant battering of the 
catapults and other military engines, had become quite honey-combed, when, 
one day, about 50 ells of the curtain gave way, burying, among others, 400 
men of note among the Mughals under the cttbris. Three days after this 
misfortune division arose among the defenders— one party being for holding 
out, the other for capitulation— for the people within had now become much 
straitened, both for military stores, as well as food to feed the immense 
number of inhabitants and fugitives within the beleaguered city, while^day by 
day, reinforcements and assistance were reaching the Mughals. At length, on 
a Friday, in the month of Jamadf-ul-Awwal— Rau$at-u$-$aftl says, the month 
after, but all leave out the date-619 the final assault was delivered where 
a portion of the curtain fell, and the Mughals entered the fortifications at 
what was afterwards called the Ehakistar Burj [bastion] and captured the 
dty. They at once commenced an indiscriminate massacre— old and young 
male and female, adult and infant- and for the space of seven days this was 
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through the city fully armed, and arrayed in defensive 
armour ; and, lance in hand, fought against the infidels 
until he attained martyrdom ; but God knows the truth of 
the matter. 

ACCOUNT OF THE CAPTURE OF THE FORTS OF KAL-YUN 
AND FIWAR.* 

After the Mughal troops had effected the capture of 
Hirat and desolated the city, they divided into two 
divisions. One of these marched into Slstan, and at its 
head was the Juzbi, Sa’di, and other great Nu-!ns ; and 
the other force appeared at the foot [of the walls] of the 
hi?ar of Kal-yun, and the troops took up their position 
round about that fortress. 4 It is a fortification excessively 
strong, the like of which, in strength of construction, there 
is nowhere to be found, either in loftiness and sublimity, 
or in stability and solidity ; and in the KitAb-I-Masalik 
WA Mamalik [The Book of Roads and Kingdoms], which 

carried on, the city sacked, the buildings and defences demolished, and the 
ditch filled up. “The number of persons who attained martyrdom on this 
occasion amounted to 1,600,000,” in which number must be certainly included 
those who, from the towns and villages around, sought shelter within that 
stronghold ; and it will easily be perceived how difficult it was to have held 
out so long with such a number to feed. The resources of Hirat must have 
been immense. 

After the Nu-yan, Iljidae, or Iljl, had desolated the district around Hirat 
and left not a soul alive, he, after a further stay of eight days, set out for the 
fortress of Kal-yun, as our author states ; but some authors mistake the name, 
and have Isfizar—,^!— which was the name of a town and district 
dependent on Hirat, through which he passed, and also mentioned in the 
"Masalik wa Mamalik.” See page 397, note L The fortress described 
by our author lies beyond that, but the direction agrees. From this place the 
Mughal leader sent such of the booty captured at Hirat, as was befitting, to 
the Chingiz Shan j and, when he reached the ka^bah of Aobah, mentioned 
before, at page 358, note * — still a well-known place on the direct route 
between Hirat and Kabul, although geographers, at the present day, seem to 
have very hazy ideas on the subject— he sent back a body of 2000 horse, with 
the true fiendish instinct of these barbarians, to slaughter such of the unfor- 
tunate Hiratfs as might have concealed themselves, and who now, imagining 
that the Mugfcals were far away, had come out of their places of 
Sixteen persons, including the Sha|ib, were all who remained alive J The 
particulars respecting them will be found under Uktae’s reign. 

* This fortress was founded by Sul$an Baha-ud-Din, Sam. See page 342. 

4 It is worthy of note, and highly significant, that the pro-Mughal authors 
never allude to these events in Chur and Ehurasan. They either knew 
no thing about them, or purposely concealed them. 

3 * 2 
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the masters learned in science have compiled, this fortress 
is mentioned in these words : “ The strongest fortress in 
the world, and the fairest, is Kal-yun.” It is such a for- 
tress that whosoever would go from the foot of [the walls 
of] the city of Hirat to the foot of the walls of that fort, it 
behoveth him to proceed twenty farsangs [leagues] in an up- 
ward direction to a considerable altitude, until he reaches 
the base of the rock upon which that fortification stands ; 
and, that point having been reached, it is necessary to pro- 
ceed another league upwards in order to reach the foot of 
the rock on the summit of which the ramparts of the fort 
stand. The height of that rock is about a thousand cubits, 
and the face of it is like a wall, so that it is impossible for 
any living thing to mount it, with the exception of reptiles 
of the earth ; and on the top of the rock is the plateau of 
four leagues or more [in area ?].* In the fortress are seven 
wells which they have excavated in the solid rock, and in 
each of these is so much perennial water that, however 
much of it is expended, it does not diminish ; and, in the 
middle of the fortress, is an extensive plain. 

The sons of Abu-Bikr who were the champions of Sultan 
Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, two brothers, two heroes of 
renown, and, in themselves, two huge elephants of war— 
were the seneschals 8 of that fortress. Trustworthy persons 
have related that both the brothers, in stature, were so tall 
that, when they used to accompany Sultan Muhammad 
Khwarazm Shah [on horseback], in procession, with their 
hands placed on his stirrup, their heads rose a head higher 
than that of the Sultan ; and the two brothers were famed 
for their valour and high spirit, and they were the Amirs 
[governors] of the fortress. During these events the Ikhti- 
yar-ul-Mulk, Daulat Yar, the Tughra-i, who was one of 
the rulers in the Khwarazm-Shah! empire, had also entered 
the fortress of Kal-yun. 

* In most of the modem copies, “four bow-shots or more,” but the context 
shows that inside the fort itself was an extensive plain. The map compiled 
by Captain Sanders and Lieutenant North, of the country around Hirat during 
the first occupation of Afghanistan, will probably show its position, which 
lies about 70 miles N.E. of Hirat 

6 The principal person in charge was a civilian, as previously mentioned, 
the Malik-ul-Kutab, the Ikhtiyar-ul-Mulk, Daulat Yar-i-Tughra*i, as men- 
tioned at page 1003, but these two champions acted as seneschals of the fortress. 
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At the time when the infidel horsemen reached the base 
of the fortress, there were in Kal-yun a great number of 
men and much war material. Sultan Muhammad, Khwa- 
razm Shah, had [previously] beleaguered and pressed hard 
this fortress and that of Fiwar, which is opposite to it, for 
a period of ten or eleven years before he obtained posses- 
sion of them . 7 Kal-yun had [since] been thoroughly pro- 
vided with men and arms, and stores and provisions. 
When the Mughal troops began the attack upon it, the 
holy warriors and tried men within descended from the 
fortress and commenced holy war upon them, and de- 
spatched numbers of Mughals to hell. Day and night 
they engaged in fighting with and resisting the infidels* 
The intrepidity of the garrison of the fortress reached such 
a pitch that it was impossible for the Mughal force to ob- 
tain sleep at night out of dread of them, and so these 
infidels completely enclosed the entire fortress round with 
a circular wall, in which they placed two gates, facing the 
fortress, with walls before them, and men were told off 
to keep watch at night . 8 A trustworthy person related 
that a fox had remained at the foot of the rock on 
which the fortress of Kal-yun stands, within the circum- 
vallation of the Mughals, and, for a period of seven months, 
that fox had no way by which he might get out, so strictly 
did the Mughal troops guard this wall. 

When one year of the investment of the fortress passed 
away, the Juzbi, Sa’di, with a Mughal army, from before 
the gate of Slstan, came into Khurasan, and arrived at the 
base of the fortress of Kal-yun ; and, a second time, was 
the place closely invested . 9 

7 That was during the time of the fihuri Susans and must have happened 
soon after the assassination of Suljan Mu’izz-ud-Dln, Mu^ammad-i- Sam, or 
even before that event. 

* The Printed Text, like some MS. copies, differs considerably here, and 
they have, “a double ” wall. 4 

s From this it appears that, before the arrival of the Juzbi, Sa’di, the 
Mughals had latterly contented themselves with merely blockading the place ; 
but, after his arrival, began more active operations. Although beaten off twice, 
they never left it entirely, and then came back again to invest it, as will pre- 
sently appear. 

The Rau$at-u?*$afa has an apocryphal story to the effect, that the people ot 
the great fortress of Kal-yun, fearing the Mughals, with the help of the Hiratfs, 
would attack them again, now that they had obtained possession of Hirat, 
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A pestilent disease overcame the defenders of the for- 
tress, and the greater part of the people died, through the 
provisions with which the fortress was supplied, which 
consisted of a large quantity of dried flesh and pistachios 
— for the pistachios of Khurasan mostly come from around 
about Kal-yun — and, from constantly eating dried flesh, 
pistachios, and clarified butter, the people of the fortress 
used to fall sick, and their heads and feet used to swell, 
and death would result. After the garrison had held out 
against this investment for a period of sixteen months, not 
more than fifty persons remained alive, and of these twenty 
were suffering from swollen feet, and thirty were strong 
and healthy. One of this band left the fortress and went 
over to the Mughal force, and made known the state of 
the garrison and of the fortress of Kal-yun ; and, when the 
Mughal troops ascertained for certain the state in which 
the people of the place were, the infidels donned their 
arms and turned their faces towards it. The garrison, 
resigning themselves to martyrdom, threw everything of 
value within the fortress, consisting of gold and silver, 
and valuable clothes, and whatever was of worth, into the 
wells, and then filled them up with large stones from the 
fortress ; and all else that remained they burnt. They 
then threw open the gateway of the fortress, drew their 
swords, and threw themselves upon the infidel Mughals, 
and attained the felicity of martyrdom. 

When the fortress of Kal-yun was taken, a body of the 
Mughal forces which had been at the foot of the walls of 
the fort of Walkh 1 of Tukharistan. namely Tulan, the 
Juzbl, and Arsalan Khan of Kaialik, with those Mughal 
troops, by command of the Chingiz Khan, marched to the 
foot of the fortress of Fiwar of Kadas . 2 This fortress of 

although they had twice been obliged to raise the investment, despatched 
eighty men to Hirat to kill Amir Abu-Bikr and Mangatae, the Mughal, 
and thus create a diversion, and direct the Chingiz Kh an’s power to the 
destruction of Hirat I 

1 See page 1023, and also note s , page 1024. 

3 This is the tract respecting the name of which there were some doubts at 
pages 342, 375, and 398, but?adas and not Fadas— there is but the difference 
between J and «-* — is the correct name, but, in some Copies, it is written— 
¥adugh— with fife. It is in these parts, and among these mighty fortresses 
that the student of the Macedonian Alexander’s campaigns might identify the 
stronghold of the Bakhtrian Oxyartes, the rock fortress of Chorienes [K&l.yOn ?] 
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Ftwar in strength, solidity, and impregnability, is still 
stronger than the fortress of Kal-yun, and the fact of its 
strength may be held certain in that ten men can defend it 
Between Fiwar and Kal-yun is a distance of about ten 
farsangs [leagues], in such wise that both fortresses are in 
sight of each other. If strange horsemen should reach the 
base of the fortress of Kal-yun in the day, the people 
would make a smoke, and, at night, they would light a 
fire ; and the garrison of Fiwar used [thus] to know of it : 
and if such should reach the fortress of Fiwar the same 
would be done to make it known to Kal-yun. 

For a period of ten months 8 that the Juzbi, Tulan, and 
Arsalan Khan of Kaialik, lay before the fortress of Fiwar, 
on account of the great scarcity of provisions, their forces 
had become reduced to great straits. They now brought 
from the stores of the fortress of Kal-yun what was neces- 
sary for their subsistence, 4 so that, for a short time [longer], 
they were able to continue before the stronghold. A per- 
son from the fort of Fiwar [now] came into the force of 
the Juzbi, Tulan, and gave information of the state of the 
place, that [nearly] the whole of the garrison were dead, 
and that, throughout the whole fortress, there were not more 
than seven men alive, and out of them four or five were sick. 
Then the infidels armed themselves, and captured the place, 
and martyred those seven persons — God reward them ! 

These events happened in the latter part of the year 
619 H., ft and this was the affair, as has been [just] related, of 
those two strongholds, than which there were no stronger 
forts in all Khurasan and Ghur. 

ACCOUNT OF THE EVENTS WHICH HAPPENED IN 
GHARTISTAN. AND F1RUZ-KOH. 6 

The city of Firuz-koh which was the capital and seat of 

and other positions not made out, always supposing, however, that the first 
Nicsea is no other than Nisa, a very ancient place. Several of these strong- 
holds agree with the descriptions given by Arrian and Strabo. 

* One of the oldest copies has eight months. 

4 It is stated just above that everything of value had been thrown into wells 
or burnt, but perhaps they did not think pistachios and other provisions wonn 
destroying. 

* See note 7 , page 1061, 

* The fortress of Tulak is included under this heading, and ourautnor says 1 
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government of the Sultans of Ghur, the Juzbl Ufcian/ with 
the Mughal forces [under him] appeared before, in the 
year 617 H., and for twenty days and more attacked it 
vigorously, but retired without having effected their pur- 
pose. 8 The people of Ffruz-koh showed opposition towards 
Malik Mubariz-ud-Din, the Sabzwari [who was in charge], 
and rose against him ; and he was under the necessity of 
entering the upper fortress, which is situated to the north- 
east of the city, upon a lofty and overhanging mountain. 
During the time of the Sultans of Ghur there was no more 
upon that spot than a great ka$r [castle], 9 and it used to 
be impossible for laden beasts to get there ; but, at this 
period, that Malik Mubariz-ud-Din, the Sabzwari, had re- 
stored and enlarged that fortress, he had carried a 
rampart all round the top of that mountain, and had 
made ,a road to that fortress so that laden camels used 
to go up to it, and a thousand men could find quarters 
therein. 

When disagreement arose between the people of Firuz- 
koh and Malik Mubariz-ud-Din, the Sabzwari, and the 
latter took up his quarters in the upper fortress, the people 
wrote letters to Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain 1 — may he 
rest in peace ! — and solicited him to come thither. Malik 
Kutb-ud-Dtn, Husain, with the forces of Ghur. proceeded 
to Firuz-koh, and Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, located his 
uncle’s son, Malik ’Imad-ud-Din, Zangi, Ba’lami, 2 at Firuz- 
koh, and this circumstance happened in the year 618 H. 


lay between Ghur and Khurasan, and, therefore, it was situated, by this 
account, in (Sharjistan, north of Hirat, or close to it. In another place [page 
362], he says it is in the hill-tracts of Hirat. 

7 This is the person who is turned into Hulakoo in Miles’s “ Shajrat ul 
j 4 trak t ” so-called, but it is a work of no authority whatever, and his translation 
contains gross and absurd errors. 

• As already mentioned at page 1007, which see. 

• This is the place referred to at pages 403 and 407. 

1 Here, as in other places preceding, he is, in some copies, styled 9asan. He 
was Malik of fifcur, under the Khwarazmis, after the downfall of the Ghuri 
dynasty. This is the illustrious Malik— the son of ’All, son of Abi ’Ali— 
who cahie into India in the reign of I-yal-timigh, who held such a promi- 
nent position in Na?ir-ud-Dm, Mafcmud Shah’s reign, and who was, at last, 
put to death by that Sultan, or rather his advisers. See pages 702 and 798. 

• Doubtful : it is written m some of the best copies of the text as well as 
as above, and in others—^ aiid ^—without any joints. 
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When the forces of the infidel Mughal under Uktae,' 
moved from Ghaznin and advanced towards Ghur. a body 
of troops [from that army] pushed on, suddenly and un- 
expectedly, and fell upon Firuz-koh. Malik ’Imad-ud- 
Dln, Zangt, they martyred in the year 619 H. ; and the 
people of the city were martyred also. Malik Mubariz-ud- 
D!n, the Sabzwart, evacuated the [upper] fortress, and 
came to Hirat, and there attained martyrdom ; and the 
city of F!ruz-koh was wholly destroyed. 4 

The fortress of Tulak, however, of which Amir Habashi- 
i-Nezah-war [the expert at the lance] on the part of Sultan 
Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah— on whom be peace ! — was 
governor, did not fall into the hands of the Mughals. 
The fortress of Tulak is a fortification totally unconnected 

8 The Chingiz Sian's son, at the time his father left the banks of the Indus 
with the intention of returning homewards. See page 1047. 

4 This place, the seat of a powerful empire never afterwards recovered ; and 
at this day even its site appears to be imperfectly known. Its destruction is 
another specimen of the “ architectural afflatus which fell upon the world after 
the Mongol invasions. ” 

But neither our author, nor any other Oriental writer, knows anything about 
Ghur. its capital, or its sovereigns ; and when they tell us that Firuz-koh was 
the capital they merely show their ignorance, for does not “General Ferner " 
tell us that “ Zerni” was? In his book, entitled “Caravan Journeys," he 
states at page 248, ‘ ‘ Zerm was , as I have before remarked, \ the ancient 

capital of the country of Gour Its positton in a valley is happily 

chosen ” / / 

In his attempt to reach Kabul from Hirat, “the General ” set out from the 
latter place, and says he reached as far north as Sar-i-pul, and was com- 
pelled soon after to return to Hirat again. This journey occupied him 
from the 22nd June to the 21st July-just thirty days — on which latter date 
he was brought back to Hirat again. During the chief part gf this time he 
was under surveillance , and not permitted to roam about, and travelled part of 
the time through “ Gour ” by starlight , but notwithstanding all this he not only 
discovered the ancient capital, but also its name, totally contrary to every 
native author who has written on the subject, and also had time to make 
researches into the history of Gour, although he did not even know how to spell 
the name correctly. Consequent on these discoveries our author’s account of 
its twenty-two rulers, not including those of fshazmn and Tukharistan, must be 
contrary to fact, for “the General" tells us that the “Gour" dynasty only 
lasted sixty-four years, and that it only consisted of five persons ! ! 

I may be permitted to doubt the correctness of “the General’s ” statements 
(upon a good many matters besides this, and not in this book alone), until 
some one can show me, in any history whatever, such a name as Zerni, much 
less that it was the “ ancient capital 99 of Ghur. 

It is quite time such incorrect statements and such “ Histories ” should be 
exposed. * 
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with any adjoining mountain, and the foundation of it 
dates from the time of Manuchihr, and Arash, 6 the Archer, 
[then] held it. In the upper part of it are chambers hewn 
in the solid rock which they call Arashi [after Arash], 6 and 
Amir Na§r, the Tulaki, 7 sunk a well, in the upper part of the 
fortress ; and the diameter of the well will be about twenty 
gaz [ells], and it is excavated in the solid rock. The water, 
however much is drawn from it, shows no decrease, and its 
depth is immense. The fortress is of great strength, and 
lies between Ghur and Khurasan. When Sultan Muham- 
mad, Khwarazm Shah, came to Balkh, 8 Habashi-i-Nezah- 

8 The famous champion and archer of Manu-ghihr— Heavenly* faced —the 
tenth king of the Bastaniah dynasty, and one of the heroes of the Shah- 
Namah. Arash, upon one occasion, is said to have discharged an arrow from 
Amul to Marw, a distance of only about “ forty days' journey." This, how- 
ever, is much of a kind with the feats the Greek heroes of antiquity performed, 
and not a whit more exaggerated. 

6 It will he seen from this, that the excavations m and around the district 
of Bamian, and where the two great idols, the Khing But — Grey Idol, and 
the Surkh But — Red Idol, stand, are, by no means, the only ones in 
these parts ; and the fact shows, in a somewhat ridiculous light, the various 
opinions respecting the latter, and their purposes. 

The account given respecting them by oriental writers is, briefly, this. 
“ The Khing But is the beloved of the Surkh But ’, and they are each about 
fifty-two^tfs— ells— high. Thcyare situated in the mau?a’ — distnct — of Bamian, 
a dependency of Tukhanstan, on the frontier of Badakhshan. People can 
go in and come out at the fingers and toes of these idols or figures, which are 
hollow within. Some call them Lat and Manat, and m ’Arabic they are 
styled Yaghiis and Ya’uk.” 

Masson, in his Travels, makes out these two figures to be the work of the 
“White Huns,” who conquered Transoxiana and “Khorasan,” and were 
finally exterminated by “Zmgis Khan,” and his opinion is supposed to 
“ receive countenance from the well-ascertained fact that Zmgis Khan de- 
stroyed Ghulghuleh,” the ruins of which are scattered over the Bamian valley. 
The same author considers these caves to have been catacombs. Strange 
that we hear of no white or black Huns in connexion with “ Zmgis ” and “ the 
catacombs.” Moorcroft [each rides his own hobby] was of opinion that 
Bamian was “ the residence of a great Lama,” and the excavations the abodes 
of “ Lama clergy,” and “ the lowei classes of the monastic society,” and that 
“the laity inhabited the adjoining city”! Elphinstone attributes these 
idols and the contiguous caves to “ the Buddhist princes of Ghore,” but what 
history says that the Tajzik Ghiiri chiefs and rulers were Buddhists any more 
than that they were “ White Iluns”? and what are the proofs? Col. G. B. 
Malleson, however, makes “ Ghilzai ” Afghans of them ! 

7 A former governor of the place : the chief whose fief it was. 

8 Just previous to his flight towards Nighapur. Here all the copies of the 
text collated have Balkh— > and not Walkh Jj as before, showing, still more 
clearly, that they refer to two separate places. ^ 
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war, with the troops of Tulak, proceeded to Balkh also, 
and presented himself before the sublime threshold [of that 
monarch]. He was directed to return to Tulak, 9 and put 
the fortress in order and make preparation for opposing 
the Mughals. After he returned from thence, in the be- 
ginning of the year 617 H., on several occasions, bodies of 
Mughal horsemen came to the foot of the fortress, and 
made raids in its neighbourhood ; and, in the year 618 II., 
the Nu-in, Fiku, 1 who was a son-in-law of the Chingiz 
Khan, and who commanded a force of 40,000 Mughal 
cavalry, and troops of other races, appeared at the foot of 
the fortress of Tulak with a numerous army. 

Amir Habashi-i-Nezah-war 2 agreed with him that he 
would become tributary to the Mughals ; and came down 
from the fortress and paid homage to him, and returned to 
it again. The subsidy which he had assented to, Habashi- 
i-Nezah-war apportioned among the people of Tulak, and 
enforced its payment rigorously. This Habashi-i-Nezah- 
war, in his younger days, in the beginning of the reign of 
Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, was a common man, 
a Nishapuri, and a maker of sacks ; and, in Khurasan and 
Khwarazm, there never has been one so skilled in the use of 
the lance as he. This has been heard oftentimes from his 
own lips, — “ If, upon occasion, I should lie down on my 
back upon the ground, and take a staff in my hand, I 
would defend myself against four men with spears.” In 
short, he was a very excellent man, and his good works 
were many, and his charities countless. At this time, how- 
ever, through his having apportioned this subsidy among 
them, the whole Tulak! people decried him, and considered 
themselves oppressed in the collecting of it. One of the 

9 Tulak must have been a place of considerable size, and its dependencies 
populous, as, some years before, 1200 Tfilakls, were left to garnson Tatar- 
hindah, just before Sultan Mubzz-ud-Din, Mu^iammad-i Sam, GhiiiL was 
defeated by Rae Pithora at Tara’In. See pages 458 and 459. 

At page 362, our author states that it lies in the mountains in the vicinity 
of Hirat, and is in the country of SJjurasan. It is m vain to look for it m 
any of our maps, but it is not m “ Ghor,” so styled. 

1 The same who was overthrown by Sultan Jalal-ud-Dfn. At page 1006 
the number of troops is stated at 45,000. See note 3 , page 2 88. 

2 He must not, from the similarity of part of his name, be confounded with 
Taj-ud-Dfn, Habashi-i-’Abd-ul-Malik, Sar-i-Zarrad, referred to at page 1007, 
who, subsequently, fell, fighting against those infidels. 
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clever, of that time, composed a verse, and, as it is witty, it 
has been here inserted in order that it may come under the 
observation of the sovereign of Islam, and that the people 
of the Tulak district may be remembered with an in- 
vocation. The Khwaiah. and Imam, Jamal-ud-Din, the 
Khazinchl 3 — on whom be the Almighty’s mercy ! — says : 

“ I said : ‘HabagJli, Nezah-war ! what is this wrong? 

What have the Tulakls to do with rack and prison ? * 

He replied 1 1 am a leather-worker and FT^u a dog : 4 

The dog knows and the leather- worker knows what the wallet contains.’ ” 

The inhabitants of Tulak, both the soldiery and the 
peasantry, having suffered extortion [at his hands], revolted 
against him, seized him, and delivered up the fortress of 
Tulak and Habashi-i-Nezah-war to Malik Kutb-ud-Din, 
Husain, in order that he might take charge of it, who came 
to the fortress of Tulak, and he located therein his own 
son, Malik Taj-ud-Din, Muhammad ; and the maternal 
uncle of the writer [of this work], which is Minhaj-i-Saraj, 
and whose name was Kazi Jalal-ud-Din-i-Majd-ul-Mulk, 
Ahmad-i-’Usman, Nisawi, was Hakim [governor], and the 
Khwajah [Jamal-ud-Din ?] directed its affairs 6 After Ha- 
bashi-i-N ezah-war fell into the power of Malik Kutb-ud- 
Din, Husain, the latter for a time kept him in confinement, 
and, at length, gave him permission to proceed to the for- 
tress of Fiwar. The Malik of that fortress was the Pah- 


•* This term, signifying treasurer, is somewhat doubtful, as it is written in 
different ways, and mostly without the diacritical points — ^ j L. — — and 

c 

4 A tanner and a dog held near akin m those parts. 

6 This is an important passage, in some respects, since, without the use of 
two l^afats, both of which stand in lieu of bin , son of no sense can possibly 
be made of it. At page 458, our author mentions this uncle • ‘ of his maternal 
grandfather,” but that last part of the sentence must have been redundant or 
an interpolation. There, his name and titles are not given in full, he being 
merely styled Ka?I Majd-ud-DIn, Tulaki ; but it now appears that Majd-ud- 
Din was his title, and Ahmad his name, and that he was the son of *U sman, 
the Tulaki, whose family, originally, came from Nisa. £a?I Jalal-ud-Din 
was his son, and the brother of that Ka?i of Tulak, named Muhammad, 
entitled Ziya-ud-Dm, who was left, along with 1200 Tulakls, to dtefend the 
fortress ofTabarhmdah, when, thirty. seven years'before, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, 
Muhammad-i-Sam, Ghuri. retired to Qbaznin after his defeat by Rae \P1th0ra. 

The son of Malik Ku|b-ud-Din, the Ghuri. must have been young in years, 
and therefore the IQlwaj ah, Jamal-ud-Din, and theljCa?! Jalal-ud-DIn, directed 
the affairs of Tulak, nominally for Malik ^Cutb-ud-DIn. ^t appears strange, 
however, that his own people should have put the l£a?i to death, and our 
author does not give us any further parti culais. 1 
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lawan, A§Il-ud-Din, 6 the Nishaburi, and he seized Haba- 
shi-i-Nezah-war and martyred him. 

When the fortress of Kal-yun fell into the hands of the 
infidels [the Mughals], the inhabitants of the fortress of 
Tulak, who were also kinsmen of the Khwaiah. and fifteen 
heads of families, also kinsmen of each other, entered into 
a compact together, 7 in the year 619 H., and caused the 
Khwajah to be martyred, and sent the son of Malik Kutb- 
ud-Din, Husain, back to the presence of his father. For a 
period of four years, they [the Tulakis] waged war against 
the Mughal infidels a great many times, and the author of 
this work, which is Minhaj-ud-Din-i-Saraj, during these 
four years, used to join the people of Tulak, who were all 
kinsmen and brethren, in their holy warfare, and, in the 
end, it continued safe from the hands of the infidels. 

After the people of Tulak became disobedient to the 
authority of Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, he determined 
upon retiring into Hindustan, in the year 620 H., 8 and the 
fortress of Tulak remained unmolested. 9 

Subsequently to these events, the author of this work 
chanced, upon two occasions, to undertake journeys into 
the Kuhistan on the subject of a mission : the first time, in 
the year 621 H., 1 and, on the second occasion, in 622 II. 
Afterwards, in the year 623 II., on the part of Malik Rukn- 

6 Mentioned at page 1003. 

7 The date here given m the text, in which all copies agree, is — seven — 
but it cannot possibly be correct, and must be a mistake for — nine — be- 
cause Flwar, which held out over a year, was not captuied, by our author’s 
own account, until the latter part of the year 619 H. The investment of that 
fortress was only undertaken after the fall of Walkh of Tukhanstan. against 
which Arsalan KJjan of Kaiali^, and Tulan, the Juzbi, were despatched in the 
thud month of 618 H., and which held out for eight months. See pages 
1023 and 1055. 

8 An account of what misfortunes befell him on his way thither will be found 
farther on. 

9 At page 1069 it is stated that, on the 12th of a month, not given, in the 
year 620 H., the Mughals sprang an ambuscade against Tulak, but did not suc- 
ceed m their object. At page 1070 also, our author further states, that Tfilak 
was entered m 620 H. by the Mughals. after Malik Kutb-ud-DIn, Husain, 
had retired from the territory of Q&ur with other Maliks, and they were 
making towards Hind by the route over the Arghand river. 

1 At this time Kh masan was entirely clear of Mughals. These journeys are 
mentioned farther on in the account of the downfall of the Mulafcidahs, which 
see, and page 201. He undertook two journeys for Malik Rukn-ud-DIn, 
the first was m 622 H. See page 1039. 
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ud-Din, Muhammad-i-’Usman, the Maraghani, of Khaesar 
[of Ghur], the author proceeded to the presence of Malik 
Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigin, the Khwarazmi : and, in the same 
year, on the part of Malik Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigin, he 
went on another mission to the Badshah 2 of the Kuhistan, 
to Neh 3 and to Sistan. After this the author set out [on 
his journey] towards Hindustan. 

Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigin [subsequently?], came to Tulak , 4 
and the people of that fortress paid obeisance to him, and 
he removed [some of ?] them to Sistan. In the disaster of 
Sistan, they all attained martyrdom , 6 and [the remainder 
of?] that people continued there [at Tulak]. The Amir of 
Tulak [at that time ?] was Hizabr-ud-Din, Muhammad, son 
of Mubarak, and he went to Kyuk Khan . 6 and, up to this 
present day, his children hold that fortress. 

ACCOUNT OF THE EVENTS WHICH TOOK PLACE BEFORE 
THE FORT OF SAIF-RUD OF GHUR. 

The fortress of Saif-rud of Ghur 7 is the strongest of all 

2 Not a sovei eign or king here, but the Muhtashim — a sort of Abbot or Prior — 
of the Mulahidah heretics, on the part of the head of that sect. See “ Panjab 
and Dekh m 1857, “by Rev. J. Cave Browne,” who raises up a “ Badshah ” 
— a king — by means of the poor old Akhund of Suwat [lately dead], not know- 
ing that words sometimes have two meanings 

3 The Printed Text is always wrong with respect to the name of this well- 
known place. See under the Maliks of Sijistan, page 200. 

4 At page 201 our author says Binal-Tigin took possession of the fortress of 
Isfizar, as well as that of Tfilak, m 623 H., about the time he himself left his 
native country and set out for Hind, and at page 200 he states, that Binal- 
Tigin was despatched to Neh, by Bura^, the Hajib, to the assistance of one of 
the rival Maliks of Sistan, and that he took possession of Neh for himself. 

3 Our author says “all,” as contained in the whole of the MSS collated, 
but this cannot be, for, otherwise, how could he have remained at Tulak at the 
same time ? Perhaps, as these events occurred at the period he was preparing 
to leave for Hind, his account became somewhat confused. At the time the 
Mughals invested the citadel of Sistan — the second time of their appearing in 
that country — these very Tulakis who were removed formed part of the Sistan 
garrison and made a gallant defence. Hizabr-ud-Dfn, Muhammad, was set up 
by the Tulakis after Bmal-Tigin withdrew, and, having made submission to 
the Mughals. was allowed to continue to hold it. The siege of Sistan is men- 
tioned farther on. 

6 Kyuk ]£han ascended the throne in 643 h., and died in 647 H., some say 
m 648 H. See under his reign. It is most absurd to notice how this simple 
name has been wntten in some copies of the text — eU — 

even only. 

7 This is the fortress in which Bahrain Shah, son of Khusrau Malik, the 
last of the Mafcmudiah dynasty of Qhaznin, was immured. See page 115. 
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the strongholds of the jibal [mountain tracts], and the 
foundation of it had been laid by the father of the Sultans 
Ghiyas-ud-Din, and Mu’izz-ud-Din — Sultan Baha-ud-Din, 
Sam, 8 son of ’Izz-ud-Din, Al-Husain. 

When Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, retired from 
before Balkh towards Mazandaran, he commanded so that 
Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, should put the fortress in a 
state of repair. There was but little time [to do it in], and 
he was unable to construct more than a reservoir in the 
upper part of it ; for, two months after the command was 
given, the Mughal army entered [that part], and the possi- 
bility of constructing anything more did not offer itself. 
In that reservoir he collected sufficient water for about 
forty days’ supply for the people of the fortress. The 
Mughal troops carried their depredations into all parts of 
Ghur ; and the whole of the quadrupeds of every kind, 
from all parts, fell into the hands of the infidels, and the 
people of Ghur attained martyrdom, through a diram of 
four dangs . 9 

Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, with his troops, sought 
shelter within that fortress, and the Nu-in Mangutah, the 
Nu-in Karachah, and the Nu-in Utsuz, 1 with a numerous 
army, advanced to the foot [of the walls] of the fort, and, 
when they understood that the defenders had but a small 
supply of water, they fixed their camp at the base of the 
stronghold, and commenced hostilities. For a period of 
fifty days they assailed it with great vigour, and, on both 
sides, a great number of Musalmans attained martyrdom, 
and Mughals beyond compute went to hell. There was an 
immense number of quadrupeds in the fortress ; and as 

8 Four forts are mentioned as having been constructed by him, but this one 
is not mentioned. See page 341. The jibal of Qhiir has already been noticed 

9 This appears to be some proverb or tnte saying. It might be read “four 
dangs out of a diram ” — four fourths. A diram has four dang? or tangs. Or 
it may mean that many people lost their lives m attempting to save their 
cattle. 

1 This name is very doubtful in the text, no two copies being alike ; but 
this is, at least, Turkish, and is plainly wntten-^-d— m one copy. The 
others may be Albar, Alsar, Absar, Atar, Asaz, Albasar, or Alburz, and thus, 
in three copies, the second letter is /, and m thiee other copies the last letter 
is z. This leader’s name does not occur in other histories, because they do 
not contain any account whatever of the attacks upon, and determined defence 
of, these strongholds, nor is his name to be found m a long list of the Chingiz 
Khan’s Nu-yins. 
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many as they were able to cure by drying they slaughtered, 
and the remainder, amounting to the number of 24,400 
odd, perished for want of water. The whole were thrown 
from the ramparts of the fort on to the glacis on the side of 
the hill [on which it stood], and the whole face thereof, for 
a depth of some forty gaz [ells], was completely strewn with 
the carcases of the dead animals, so that not a yard [of 
space] of the whole hill could be seen for them. 

Orders were given so that, for the people of the fortress, 
a stated allowance of water, grain, and other provision was 
fixed, to each man half a man [about a gallon, or rather 
less] of water, and a man of grain ; 2 and to Malik Kutb-ud- 
Din, Husain, one man of water — half for [his own] drinking, 
and half for the purpose of his ablutions. There was no 
horse in the fortress but one, the private horse of Malik 
Kutb-ud-Dln, Husain, for the use of which the water 
expended in the Malik’s ablutions used to be set aside, and 
was collected in an open vessel so that the animal might 
drink it. When a period of fifty days had expired, the 
party which had been stationed to guard the reservoir of 
water gave intimation that not more than one day’s supply 
remained in it ; and a person, from the fortress, went away, 
and informed the Mughal troops of that circumstance. 
Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, when he ascertained the fact, 
convened the males of the people of the fortress at the time 
of afternoon prayer, and proposed that, the next morning, 
at break of day, they should put all the females and chil- 
dren to death 8 with their own hands, and throw open the 
gateway of the fortress, and that every man, armed with a 
naked sword, should conceal himself in some place within 
the fortress, and, when the infidel Mughals should enter it, 
they [the Musalmans], with one accord, should fall upon 
them with their swords, and should continue to fight them 
until they should attain the felicity of martyrdom. 

All pledged themselves to this, and submitted their 

31 About 8 lbs. This weight varies in the different countries and districts of 
Persia, Afghanistan, and India, from 8 lbs. to 40 lbs. 

3 The I. O. L. MS., No. 1952, the Hamilton MS., and the Ro. As. Soc. 
MS. have instead of “ should put them to death ” — Jui'Vjy — “ should 

strip them naked ” ! This shows the danger of trusting to a single MS. , or 
even two, and the absurd mistakes made by ignorant scribes, who, in this 
instance, wrote the adjective qualifying sword twice over. 
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hearts to martyrdom ; and this determination became fixed 
in their minds, and they were taking leave of each other, 
until, at the time of evening prayer, Almighty God, the 
Most High and Holy, unclosed the door of His mercy 
[upon them], and, out of His boundless beneficence, sent 
clouds, so that, on the summits of the mountains around 
about, and parts adjacent, until midnight, the rain of mercy 
descended, and the snow of compassion fell, in such wise, 
that, from the army of the infidels without, and the cham- 
pions of the faith within the fortification, a hundred thou- 
sand exclamations and cries arose in wonderment at the 
succour of the Most High God. The people of the fortress, 
who had withdrawn their hearts from existence, and washed 
the hand of hope of life, and who had endured the thirst of 
fifty days, and during that time had not drunk the sharbat 
of their fill of water, drank from the coverings of the tents 
and sayakbans , so much snow water, in satisfying 4 their 
longing, that, for a period of seven days after, smoke issued 
from their throats along with their saliva. 

When the Mughal forces beheld that Divine assistance, 
and witnessed the bountifulness of the Creator, they knew 
that the people of the fort had saved at least a month's 
supply of water, or even a two months' supply, that the 
month of Tlr [the fourth solar month] was come to its 
close, and that, without doubt, in the winter season, snow 
would fall successively. The following day, therefdre, they 
abandoned their position before the fortress and raised the 
investment, and went to hell until the following year. 

When the new year, 619 H., 5 came round, again the 
Mughal forces from Khurasan. Ghaznin, and Sistan, entered 
the different parts of the mountain tracts of Gh ur. After 
the disaster which befel Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Khwarazm 
Shah, a force from the Mughal armies, amply equipped 

4 In most copies of the text — a cooking-place, a kitchen, etc. and in 

the printed text has been used for ^ 

5 The greater number of the copies of the text have 618 H., but, as Su tan 
Jalal-ud-DIn’s defeat happened, not in the seventh month— Rajab— of that 
year, as generally staled, for the reasons already given m note 2 , page 1049, but 
in Shawwal, the ninth month, the second attack on this fortress, if it happened 
in the beginning of a year, must have happened in the beginning of t at o 
619 H. ; and it is subsequently stated that, with a winter intervening, it was 
taken m 620 H. 
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and provided, and [consisting of] cavalry, and infantry, and 
Amirs, beyond computation, appeared at the foot of the 
fortress of Saif-rud, and pitched their camp ; and hostilities 
commenced. As Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, had had 
opportunity, and had constructed reservoirs, and collected 
vast store of provision, he fought many encounters with the 
Mughal troops, and used strenuous efforts against them ; 
and, the greater the efforts and endeavours the infidels put 
forth, the stronger became the affairs of the fortress, and 
the more intrepid grew the warriors of the faith. On this 
occasion, the fighting continued, and they kept up the in- 
vestment, for a further period of two months, and, in no 
way, could they obtain possession of the fortress. 

After that [period of time], the infidels turned their faces 
towards treachery and deceit, and entered into the gate of 
peace, and propounded words of amity. As the people, for 
a considerable time, had suffered the disquietude and care 
of a fortress, out of eagerness for gold, and clothes, and 
cattle, at a cheap rate, they were agreeable to an accom- 
modation. Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, used to dissuade 
them greatly from entering into a truce with infidels, but 
the people had become wearied and exhausted, and the 
fate of some of them was near at hand. His expostulations 
were of no avail ; and, in the end, a truce was agreed to, 
on the stipulation that, for a period of three days, the 
people of the fortress should come into the Mughal camp, 
bring the commodities they possessed and dispose of them, 
and take away the gold and silver the price thereof, and pur- 
chase such cattle and woollen garments as they required ; 
and that, after the expiration of three days, the Mughal troops 
should march away from before the place. When the truce 
had been ratified, the people of the fortress conveyed all 
such commodities as they possessed into the camp of the 
accursed ones, and for a period of two days bought and 
sold what was necessary, and not a Mughal infidel, or any 
one else,® annoyed any person whosoever. When the night 
of the third day came, the infidels concealed a great 
number of armed men behind rocks, [bales of] clothes, 
pack-saddles of animals, and in the old gullies and ravines 

6 The contingent of the Ifarlugh chief, Arsalan Shan of gaiali^, is doubt* 
less referred to here. 
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about their camp ; and, when the morning of the third 
day broke, the people from above descended from the 
mountain and mingled as before among the infidels in their 
camp. All at once they [the Mughals] beat kettledrums 
and raised a shout, and every Mughal infidel and rene- 
gade, who was buying and selling with the Musalmans, 
seized, on the spot, those Musalmans and slew them, with 
the exception of the persons whose lives Almighty God had 
spared ; and all who had arms with them, or displayed 
knives, them they first deprived of their weapons, and then 
slew them. 

At this place an incident occurs, and a piece of advice 
for observers and readers offers ; and it is this : There was 
a leader among the soldiery [in the fortress], a Nishapurl, 
a thorough man, whom they were wont to style Fakhr-ud- 
Dfn, Muhammad-i-Arziz-gar [the worker in tin 7 ], one 
among the followers of Amir Habashi-i-Nezah-war, who 
was, at this time, in the fortress of Saif-rud, in the service of 
Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain. He [Fakhr-ud-Din] also had 
gone into the camp of the Mughals, and was buying and 
selling ; and, in the leg of his boot, he had a knife in shape 
like a poniard. A Mughal, who was trafficking with him, 
desired to seize him, but he laid hand on his knife, and 
drew it out of the leg of his boot. The Mughal stayed his 
hand from him, and Fakhr-ud-Din again placed his foot to 
the mountain, and returned in safety to the fortress. 

The warning [here conveyed] is, that it behoveth not a 
man, in any case, to be passive in the matter of his own 
safety, particularly when in a place he may be holding 
parley with a foe, or be in the company of an enemy ; and 
he should see to his own preservation for some useful pur- 
pose, and not be without a weapon : for the rest, the pro- 
tection of the Most High God is sufficient to preserve 
whom He wills. 8 

Trustworthy persons have related that two hundred and 

7 Workers m tin are not generally “ leaders ” of soldiers, and the word here 
used, viz., “ Sipah-Salars,” is that also applied to the commander of an 
army ; but, of course, the context shows what is meant here. 

» Here is a good proof how wrong are the ideas of some persons as to the 
Musalmans and their religion, that all must be, and is left to fate, and that no 
effort must be made on their own parts to help themselves. Our author here 
desenbes the teachings of his religion. 

3 Y 2 
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eighty men of note and heads of families, valiant 9 men, fell 
captive into the hands of the Mughals [upon this occasion] ; 
and, such a disaster having befallen the people of Islam, 
there was not a dwelling [in the place] in which there 
was not mourning. 10 On the occurrence of this misfortune 
the Mughal Nu-ins employed emissaries to propose that 
they [the people of the fort of Saif-rud] should ransom 
their own people ; but Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, did 
not consent. When the Mughals understood that, on this 
occasion, the people of the fortress would not take the bait 
of treachery, they, on the following day, bound all the 
Musalmans who had become captive — ten and fifteen to- 
gether — and killed them with sword-wounds, stones, and 
knives, until they made martyrs of the whole of them. 
The next day, the Mughals made preparations to renew 
the attack ; and Malik JECutb-ud-Din, Husain, the night 
before the attack, gave directions so that all the great 
[blocks] of stone [lying about] on the face of the hill near 
the khak-rez 1 of the fortress were speedily placed in such a 
manner that the touch of a child would move them from 
their places and send them rolling down. More than a 
hundred great stones as big as mill-stones, and hand-mill- 
stones, fastened to beams of wood, at the extremity of 
each beam a millstone, they had drawn out ; and those 
beams were fastened to the battlements of the fortress by 
ropes. The whole of the men of the fortress were divided 
into two bodies : one half were concealed on the top of the 
ramparts, behind the battlements, and the other half out- 
side the fortress, at the foot of the ramparts, behind the 
great blocks of stone. Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, en- 
joined that, until the sound of the kettledrums of the for- 
tress arose, not a person should show himself. 

All things having been arranged in this manner, at dawn 
the next morning, all at once, the Mughal forces — great 
and small, Amirs and common men, infidel Mughals and 
renegades, armed at all points — issued from their camp, 


• This tends to show what these forts were — in reality, fortified towns in 
themselves. 

10 The “ Printed Text,” which is so much to be depended on, and so very 
correct , upon occasions, has 

1 An artificial mound. See page 1039, note 8 . 
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and turned their faces towards the fortress. For example, 
there were more than 10,000 valiant men under shields, 2 3 
whom they brought upwards. The Musalmans had given 
them time, so that they ascended more than the distance 
of two arrow flights towards the fortress, and not a man of 
the Musalmans appeared in view. When between the in- 
fidels and the Musalmans about one hundred yards of the 
side of the hill remained, they beat the kettle-drums within 
the fortress, and the holy warriors and champions — leaders 
and common men — all raised a shout, cut away the mill- 
stones, beams, and ropes, and sent the great stones rolling 
down. Almighty God so willed it, that not a single indi- 
vidual among the infidel force should escape being killed, 
wounded, or disabled; and, from the summit 3 of the hill to 
the base of the same, Mughals and renegades lay prostrate 
together, and a great number of the Mughal grandees, 
Nu-ins, and Bahadurs, went to hell. 

The remainder of the Mughal army arose and retired 
from before the foot of the fortress. This victory, bestowed 
through the grace of Almighty God, according to the pro- 
mise : “It is a duty incumbent on Us to help the Believers” 
— took place on Thursday, 4 * in the year 620 II. 

On Sunday, the 12th of the same month, they [the 
Mughals] sprung an ambuscade against the fortress of 
Tulak, 6 and made determined attacks upon it ; and, on 

2 The words, or compound word, here used, differ considerably m different 
copies of the text, but one has plainly — another — and two others 
Jfjv* and respectively ; and all three last are probably intended for the 
first, which is the name of a description of shield or buckler made of buffalo 
hide ; and this would signify men under bucklers, as rendered above. The 
Printed Text has 

8 Every copy has fort — ** 1 » — instead of hill — — but the error is palpable. 
The Mughals were within about one hundred yards of the foot of the walls 
when the great stones were sent rolling down upon them, and they had 
no chance of gaining the top of the fortress. Had they been able to reach that 
they might have captured the place. 

4 Here is one of the justly “vaunted impregnable castles and fortresses ” 
which were not “without exception captured,” as the Kaghghar Mission 
History infoims us they were. 

The month is wanting m every copy of the text collated, but, from what 
has been stated at page 1065, that in the first month of the year 619 li. the 
Mughals set out to invest it the second time, and that this happened m 620 H., 
the fortress must have held out over a year. 

4 As usual with our author, this circumstance he leaves out altogether in his 
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that day, the infidels lost great numbers of men killed 
before that fortress ; and then they retired. 

When the infidel Mughals had withdrawn from Khur- 
asan, and the jibal [mountain tracts] of Ghur and Khurasan 
had become clear of that host, Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, 
resolved upon retiring into Hindustan, together with other 
Maliks of Ghur. such, for example, as Malik Saraj-ud-Din, 
’Umr-i-Kharosh . 6 from the territory of Jar , 7 and Malik Saif- 
ud-Dfn, and others, all joined him, and, with their families 
and dependents, set out. By destiny’s decree, a force from 
the infidel Mughals’ main army was nominated [about this 
time] for the purpose of ravaging Khurasan, and, at the head 
of that army, was a Mughal of note, whose name was 
ICazil Manjuk ; and it entered Khurasan. From the side 
of Hirat and Isfizar it advanced to the foot of the fortress of 
Tulak , 8 and every Musalman the Mughals found within 
the fortress [of Saif-rud] they martyred, or made captive. 
There they obtained information from the captives of the 
departure of Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, with other Maliks 
of Ghur. with their families and dependents, and their 
followers. They set out after the Ghuri forces, and, on the 
banks of the river Arghand , 9 discovered them, engaged in 
constructing a bridge over that river, in order that they 
might pass over the troops, families and dependents, and 
effects. Suddenly and unexpectedly, the Mughals came 
upon them. Malik Saif-ud-Din, with his followers, sought 


account of the fortress of Tulak already given, but gives it here m the account 
of Saif-rud ; and, since the month is not mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
it cannot be gathered from this. See page 1061. 

* This term is both written Kharoshi and feh aroshti. as well as Kharosh. 
See pages 433, and 493. 

7 Thus in the best and in the greater number of copies of the text, but in 
others JU and jW respectively. It is some district in Ghur evidently, but no 
such place has been before mentioned in this work, 

8 Our author must mean from the side of Isfizar and Hirat, as going from 
the latter to the former place, or in its direction, would be moving farther from 
the river Arghand. The fortress of Saif.rud must, from this, have been aban- 
doned in a defenceless state, 

9 Not the “river Arghand-ab”— Urgundab, or Urghundab, is entirely out 
of the question, and, indeed, it may be said that no such river exists — ab itself 
means river and water, and we might as well say the river Arghand river or 
water, which is the real signification of “river Arghand-ab.” The word 
Ar ghand signifies angry, full of rage, impetuous, bold, etc., and thus denotes 
what the river is. 
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the protection of the hills, and so remained safe, and again 
retired towards the mountains of Ghur. Malik Saraj-ud- 
Din, ’Umr-i-Kharosh, stood to fight, and was martyred ; 
and Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, by great stratagem , 1 2 3 * 
dashed his horse into the river, and, with a few men, 
emerged from it [on the opposite bank]. All the rest of 
the Amirs of Ghur, chieftains, and warriors, and the females, 
all attained martyrdom, including the sisters, daughters, 
and kinsfolk of Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain. 

From thence the Mughal army returned again towards 
Ghur and Khurasan. 

THE FALL OF THE FORT OF ASHIYAR, OF QHARJISTAN,* 
AND OTHER FORTRESSES. 

Trustworthy persons have narrated, that, when the 
Chingiz Khan determined to advance from his camp at 
the Pushtah [hill] of Nu’man of Tal-kan of Khurasan 8 to- 
wards Ghaznin, he left behind there his baggage and heavy 
materials, and his treasures, because it was impossible for 
wheeled carriages to be taken into the defiles and passes 


1 Some of the best copies of the text have etrf — with, or after 

much fighting, and some others have jW-o Jarf — with a numerous follow- 
ing, but I read it J?* — by much or great stratagem. The reason for 

so doing is that it is said that the Malik who stood to fight was killed, and 
that Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, with a few followers, reached the opposite 
bank. It is possible many persons may have been drowned m crossing, but 
our author does not say so. Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husam, had probably heard 
of Sultan Jalal-ud- Din’s feat on the Indus, and here followed his sovereign's 
daring example. 

It was this same Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, who recovered the body of 
his wounded Sultan, ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, mentioned at page 416, which see, 
and gained great renown in India. At last he fell a victim to ingratitude, or, 
as some state, intrigue on the part of Ulugh Khan. See pages 702, 798, and 

833- 

2 The best Paris copy of the text always blunders at this name, respecting 
which there is not the shadow of a doubt, and turns it into " £rhazistan the 
senbe appears to have imagined that Ghuzzistan was meant. Here is another 
proof respecting the position of Tal-fcan, and also another proof against a siege 
of any such fortress as Bamian, which is said to have stopped the Mughal 
Khan on his way to Ghaznin. No other author whosoever mentions his 
having left his heavy materials, baggage, and wheeled carriages, behind at this 
place, and no other writer enters into such interesting and valuable details 
respecting these strongholds, and the doings of the Mughals in these parts. 

3 Ghariistan is a district or province, once an independent principality of 

Khurasan. See page 341. 
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of Gharjistan. by reason of the very mountainous nature of 
that country, and the impracticability of the roads. When 
the Mughal army moved towards Ghazntn, only a small 
force was left behind for the protection of the heavy 
materials, baggage, and wheeled-carriages. The fortresses 
of Gharjistan of Khurasan were near by, namely, the for- 
tresses of Rang, 4 and Bindar [Pindar], Balarwan, 5 Laghr!, 6 
Siya-Khanah, 7 Sabekji, 8 and Ashiyar. The most of these 
fortresses are galleries on the faces of the mountains, in 
such wise that the rain falls upon the inhabitants of those 
strongholds, and springs of water flow forth in front of the 
galleries of [forming] these fortifications. 9 

Within the fortress of Ashiyar was a Gharjah 1 Amir of 
great determination and energy, and his name was Amir 


4 In some copies of the text the name of this forties? is wntten eh, 
— Rang, and m otheis eh, — Zang. The former appears the most correct, 
accoidmg to the most trustworthy copies of the text. See page 1003. 

* Here, as at page 115, the name of this fortress is written m some of the 
less trustworthy copies of the text, Yalarwan, with i for * — one has Birwan — 
— and one which may be read in various ways. See also page 436. 

It is the stronghold m which Khusrau Malik, the last of the Mahmud! 
Sultans of Ghaznin. was confined, and, subsequently, put to death, together 
with his son, Bahram Shah, who was kept 111 captivity within the walls of 
Saif-rud of Ghur. 

6 A native of this place was feudatory of Lakhart-or in 642 H. See 
page 739- 

7 At page 416, this fortress, in some copies, is styled ajU. Is- — S ata- 
Kh anah as well as ajL 1*- — Siya-Khanah. Here, however, the different 
MSS. vary still more, foi, whilst two of the three best [the oldest 
abruptly terminates at page 1026] here have ajU. L- — Sata-Khanah f and 

— Shiya or Shia-Khanah. others have U* — Shma-Khanali, and 

ajU L Sa-Khanah. and some, the more modern copies, turn it into — 
Sangah, which is a totally different place, in Mandegh, not in Gharjistan. 
See pages 331 and 340. 

8 At page 363, the name of this fortress is as above, in the best copies of 

the text, and m others vanes considerably, as stated m the foot-note ; but 
here one of three oldest and best copies has what may be read either — 
Sanbagj! or Sanbakjl, or — fSabangji or Sabankji, whilst another of 

the three best copies has without any diacritical points whatever. 

Baihafc! mentions a foit of Sabekh — — as somewhere near Ghaznin, 
probably west of it, but the latter must be a different place. 

9 Our author has described these famous strongholds so plainly that, should 
ever an opportunity offer of explonng these parts, of which we know com- 
paratively nothing, there will not be much difficulty, from their peculiarity, m 
finding them. They appeal to be excavations m the rocks something after the 
fashion of the excavations near the present Bamfan. 

1 That is to say, a native of gharjistan. 
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Muhammad, the Maraghan !. 2 As there was a vast amount 
of wealth, and also innumerable captives, and numerous 
horses, in the Mughal camp [at the Pushtah-i-Nu'man], Amir 
Muhammad-i-Maraghant, with a strong force, started from 
the fortress of Ashiyar, and seized upon as many wheeled 
carriages, laden with gold and other wealth, as he possibly 
could, from the Mughal camp, set a great number of 
captives free, and obtained possession of many horses. On 
one or two occasions Amir Muhammad performed such 
like feats of daring, and displayed similar determination . 3 

When the Chingiz Khan set out from the territory of 
Gibari towards Turkistan, and despatched his son, Uktae, 
towards Ghur, Uktae, that winter, fixed his camp between 
Firuz-koh and Ghazni n t and sent out bodies of his forces 
in every direction, as has been previously recorded . 4 The 

2 See page 1003. lie was the ancestor of the Kurat dynasty. 

3 Which it is almost needless to state will not be found chumicled in any 
pro- Mughal history. 

4 See page 1047. 

Strange to say, our author, although he refers in detail to the despatch of 
Uktae with an army, never refers, m the most remote maimer, to Chaghatae 
and the force under him, nor will any reference to it be found undei the 
reigns of Kaba-jah or I-yal-tumsh T will, therefore, notice, as bnefly as 
possible, what the subsequent writeis mention on the subject. 

Alarming accounts, as our author also mentions at page 1084, reached the 
Chingiz Khan respecting the state of affairs in Tmgkut and Khitae 111 conse- 
quence of his prolonged absence 111 the west, and that the Ting^iitls and 
Khita-fs were preparing to throw off the Mughal yoke. Having held counsel 
with his sons, the Nu-yin, Karachar [the ancestor of Amir Timur], and other 
Nu«ylns and chiefs, he determined to despatch a force to endeavour to find out 
Sultan Jalal-ud-DIn, wherever he might be, for his existence troubled him, 
and whose prowess and energy he feared It was further dctei mined that this 
army, which was to be very powerful, should push on as far as the limits of 
Kich and the Mukranat [i.e. the Mukrans], and the frontiers of Hind. This 
army was put under the command of Chaghatae, and he was directed to utterly 
devastate and rum the countries through which he passed, in order that the 
Suljan might have no means of acquiring strength or resources, or of recovering 
himself, and be completely cnppled. 

A second army was to be placed under the command of Uktae, which was 
to advance from the valley of the river of Smd towards Q 3 ia 2 nlii, and was to 
devastate the country in that direction, and so utterly destroy that city that 
there should be no more inducement for Sultan Jalal-ud-DIn to return there. 
But our author’s account, as given above, of the movements of this force, is 
much more clear. It was also intimated that, towards the close of the cold 
season, the great urdti would be moved towards Turan Zamin. 

The army under Chaghatae. which was the most numeious, penetiated into 
Smd and the Mukranat, but, strange to say, not one of the pi o- Mughal wnteis 
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Nu-in Abkah,‘ who was the Amir of 1 0,000 Manjanify-chis 

• See page 1047. 


referred to above, and previously, says by what route it went, and no reference 
is made to it either under the reign of 3£aba-jah or I-yal-timigh. This army is 
said to have overrun the whole of the terntones in question, and to have 
wintered [the winter of 619-20 H. — A.D. 1222-23], within the limits of a terri- 
tory named Kalinjar— ^If—on the banks of the Sind river [but the name is 
also written — Lanjar— Kanjar, and even — Lanhar, the letter ^ in 
the latter, however, is without points, and may be intended for j, £&> or 
ill. The Rau?at-us-§afa calls it Kllanji— the ruler of which part 
of the country was the Salar, Ahmad ; but who he was, and whether he was, 
independent, or the feudatory of any sovereign, the chroniclers say not ; 
and he is not known to the historians of Hind or Sind. 

The Jami’-ut-Tawarikh says he passed the hot season on the confines or 
frontiers of jyf * y but this name, being without points, is unintelligible, and 
that the ruler of this part was the Salar, Ahmad. 

The fort in which Israel, the Saljuk, was imprisoned and died, referred 
to at page 1 1 7, and note 8 , is spelt like the first name mentioned, and 
with long a — and the word ^^Vin the Rau?at-us-§afa may have been 
originally. This fort lay, we are told, in the Multan province, and was 
subsequently called Talwarah, but the place where Chaghatae’s army wintered 
is said to have been on the banks of the Sind. 

Whoever this Salar Ahmad was, he is said to have done his utmost to sup- 
ply the requirements of the Mughals, and the subsistence of that great army. 
It, however, became prostrated with sickness through the unhealthmess of the 
climate [in the ‘ * Mongols Proper ” this sickness, by mistake, is transferred to 
his father’s army ’], and also impeded with a vast number of captives, m such 
wise that, m every tent [or dwelling, or hut — the word used is khanah], there 
were from ten to twenty, or twenty to forty, and they had the task of bringing 
and preparing the food of the army. In this sickly state of his troops, 
Chaghatae issued commands for each captive to clean 400 maims [of 4 sers or 
8 lbs. each] of rice — and this shows they were m a rice-growing country — and 
the task was completed within the following week. Iiis next command was 
to massacre the whole of these Hindus [stc in MSS.], and, by the next morn- 
ing, they were all killed, and their bodies lay about m great heaps. How 
unjust to call those times the dark ages ! The Mughals, barbanans and 
infidels as they were, carried on war as it was carried on by “ Christians ” m 
the years of grace 1877 and 1878. 

Whether the object of this massacre was to prevent an outbreak among the 
captives in the weak state of his army, who can tell ? Another strange thing 
is that, throughout the year 619 h., and m the hot season of 620 H., Sultan 
Jalal-ud-Din was m the countries on the Indus which constitute the present 
Panjab, had defeated the Khokhars, and afterwards gained their alliance, and 
had overthrown Sultan Na?ir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, before U chch ah. Towards 
the latter part of 620 h., Sultan Jalal-ud-Din had come by way of Multan and 
tJehchah to Shiwstan. the modem Sifcwan, and into Lower Sind, remained 
there several months, sent an expedition as far east as Nahrwalah in Guzarat, 
and only moved from Sind, by way of Mukran, m 621 H., on his way into 
TraV, on hearing of the movement of a numerous army of Mughals, which, if 
the accounts of these writers are correct, must have been this very army. See 
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against the fortress of Ashiyar, and that body advanced 
to the foot of that stronghold, and the attack commenced ; 
and, for a considerable time, they assailed it. 

When they found that, through the vast strength of the 
fortress, and the brave men [within it], it was impossible to 
take it [by force], they sat down before it [and blockaded 
it] for a period of fifteen months — but God knows best — 
and, through scarcity of provisions, the people within the 
fortress became reduced to great straits. As long as there 
were provisions and flesh, they used to consume them ; and, 
when food of that kind failed, affairs reached such a pitch 
that they were wont to eat the flesh of whoever was killed, 
or who died, to that degree, that every person used to keep 
his killed and dead for curing and eating. Some have 
related after this manner — the narrators are responsible for 
correctness — that there was a woman of the minstrel class 
in the fortress of Ashiyar. She had a mother and a female 
slave. Her mother died, and she dried her body ; and her 

many of their customs,” but who “know nought of their antecedents,” as 
“ the descendants of the army of occupation left there by him ” History, how- 
ever, shows that there were many of the so-called “ Aryan stock ” in that part 
for some centuries after Uktae’s campaign, but it is not to be wondered at that 
they should be lost, when Tajzlks are supposed to be Scythians, Dilazak 
Afghans “Rajputs” and “Buddhists,” Kaka* Afghans Panjabi ‘ * Gukars,” 
and the people of Irani descent to be “foreign Aryans.” There is not the 
least proof, that I am aware of, that the Chingiz Khan left any of his Mughal 
troops m (zhur, but the direct contrary is shown by what our author states, 
and from the proceedings at the commencement of Uktae’s reign. This 
“famous tribe of Hazara,” as Mr. Dowson styles them, without doubt, derive 
this “ designation,” however incorrect m fact, from hazarahs [this is the mere 
Tajzik rendering of the Turk! mmg, the name applied to bodies of Mughals, 
and others of Turkish descent, numbering a thousand men generally. See 
page 1093] permanently located in the tract in question, but they were sent 
thither many years after, and about the same time that others, the descendants 
of whom now figure as the Chahar 1-mal^, were sent. One of the hazarahs 
moved into the part in question, from the territory of Balkh, was that of the 
Nu-yln Muka of the tribe of Karayit, but they were not Mughals, but Turks, 
and it was located round about Badghais, and m a short time increased 
considerably. 

As to the “Hazarahs,” so called, having “entirely lost their language,” 
Elphinstone says, “Why, if they be Moguls, should they speak Toorkee?” 
See note at page 874. If some one acquainted with the history and traditions 
of the Turks, Tattars, and Mughals, were to institute inquiries among some of 
their educated men, I have no doubt but that they would be able to furnish us 
with sufficient information to trace their antecedents pretty clearly, or then 
descent, at least. I shall have more to say about them heieafter. 
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female slave likewise died, and she dried her body also. 
She sold the flesh of both of them, so that, from the two 
corpses, she acquired two hundred and fifty dinars of pure 
gold. At last she also died. 

When a period of fifteen months and ten days had 
expired, about thirty men only remained alive within the 
fortress. They seized Amir Muhammad-i-Maragham, and 
martyred him, and threw his head near to the camp of the 
Mughal forces, in hopes of their own deliverance. When 
the Mughal troops beheld this occurrence, they at once 
assaulted the fortress and took it, and martyred the whole 
of those within it. 

During this period [of the investment of Ashiyar] they 
[the Mughals] captured the other fortresses of Gharjistan 
likewise, so that, during the year 619 II., all the strongholds 
of Gharjistan were taken ; 6 and they sated the hearts of the 
Mughals with slaughter. 

May the Most High God continue the gates of victory 
and success open unto the servants of the kingdom of the 
present sovereign, SultAn Nasir-UD-Dunya WA UD- 
DIn, Abu-l-Muzaffar-i-Maiimud Shaii, for the sake 
of His prophet and his race ! 

ACCOUNT OF THE RETURN OF THE CHINGIZ KHAN 

TOWARDS TURKISTAN, AND HIS DEPARTURE TO HELL. 

Trustworthy persons have related that the Chingiz 
Khan, at the time when he came into Khurasan, was 
sixty-five years old, a man of tall stature, of vigorous build, 
robust in body, the hair on his face scanty and turned 
white, with cats’ eyes, possessed of great energy, discern- 
ment, genius, and understanding, awe-striking, a butcher, 
just, resolute, an overthrower of enemies, intrepid, sangui- 
nary, and cruel. The fact that there were astonishing 
things in several respects concerning him is sufficiently 
clear and apparent to all intelligent persons. In the first 
place, he was an adept in magic and deception, and some 
of the devils were his friends. Every now and again he 

6 This date is simply impossible from his own previous and subsequent 
statements. The Chingiz Sian did not despatch Uktae on this expedition 
until 619 H. ; and, as Aghiyar is said to have held out over fifteen months, 
620 H. must be the year in which it fell, and the other fortresses likewise. 
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used to fall into a trance, and, in that state of insensibility, 
all sorts of things used to proceed from his tongue, and that 
state of trance used to be similar to that [previously men-* 
tioned], which had happened to him at the outset of his rise ; 7 
and the devils who had power over him foretold his victories. 
The tunic and clothes, which he had on, and wore on the 
first occasion, were placed in a trunk, and sealed up ; and 
he was wont to take them about with him. Whenever 
this inspiration came over him, every circumstance- 
victories, undertakings, indication of enemies, defeat, and 
the reduction of countries — anything which he might desire, 
would all be uttered by his tongue. A person used to take 
the whole down in writing and enclose it in a bag, and 
place a seal upon it ; and, when the Chingiz Khan came 
to his senses again, they used to read his utterances over 
to him one by one ; and according to these he would act, 
and, more or less, indeed, the whole used to come true. 

Besides this, he was well acquainted with the art of divi- 
nation by means of the shoulder-bones of sheep ; and he 
used continually to place shoulder-blades on the fire, and 
burn them, and in this manner he would discover the signs 
of the shoulder-blades, contrary to the shoulder-blade 
diviners of the ’Ajami countries who inspect the shoulder- 
blade itself . 8 The Chingiz Khan moreover in [the ad- 

7 See page 954. 

8 The Afghans, too, as well as some other Musalman people of Asia, used to 
practise this sort of divination. One of the §ufl poets of Afghanistan — of the 
family of the notorious Pir-i-Tarfk, or Pir-i-Roghan, as he styled himself, but 
not a pure Afghan — Mirza Khan, commences one of his mystical poems 
thus ; — 

“ When, with the mind, I examined the shoulder-bone of prediction, 

I saw that, within unity’s area, the community of plenitude dwelleth,”etc. 

The shoulder-bone of an animal, but more particularly that of a sheep, which, 
like the Mughals, they also read their auguries by, is termed walaey in Pu&to ; 
but the Afghans do not burn the bone, and merely draw their conclusions from 
the signs they pretend they see in it. See my “ Poetry of the Afghans.” 
London, 1867, page 58. 

Rubruquis in his narrative says that on Septuagesima , when they all went in 
procession to Mangu’s dwelling [khargah or felt tent], “ as they entered, they 
saw a servant carrying out the shoulder-bones of rams, burnt black. These 
he consults on all occasions, be they ever so trivial ; as whether he shall admit 
such a person into his presence. The method is this : he calls for three bones, 
then, holding them, thinks whether he shall do what he proposed or not. 
Then he delivers them to be burnt, which is done m two little apartments [or 
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ministration of] justice was such, that, throughout his 
whole camp, it was impossible for any person to take up a 
fallen whip from the ground except he were the owner of 
it ; and, throughout his whole army, no one could give 
indication of [the existence of] lying and theft. If any 
woman that they [the Mughals] took in all Khurasan and 
the land of ’Ajam had a husband, no living being would 
form a connexion with her ; and, if an infidel [a Mughal] 
set his eyes upon a woman who had a husband, he would 
[first] slay the husband of the woman, and then would 
form a connexion with her. 9 It used to be impossible for 
falsehood to be spoken, and this fact is clear. 


ANECDOTE. 

In the year 618 II., the writer of this TabakaT, Minhaj- 
i-Saraj, returned from Timran towards Ghur. In the for- 
tress of Sangah, which they style Akhul Man!, 1 he saw 
Malik Husam-ud-Din, Husain 2 -i-’Abd-ul-Malik, Sar-i-Zar- 
rad. Suddenly, his brother, Malik Taj-ud-Din, [Hasan], 
Habashi-i-'Abd-ul-Malik, Sar-i-Zarrad, to whom they [the 
Mughals] had given the title of Khusrau of Ghur — mention 
of whom has been previously recorded — with the per- 
mission of the Chingiz Khan, returned to Ghur from Tal- 
kan ; 8 and from him this anecdote was heard. 

He stated : “On a certain occasion we came forth from 


tents?] near his dwelling. When they are black, they carry them to the 
KMn, who looks at them ; and, if they be cleft lengthways, he may do it (it 
is enough if one of them be cleft) ; if across, or round pieces have flown out 
of them, he must not ” 

• This perhaps is the style of justice the Chingiz Khan was endowed with, 
which our author refers to — murder a man first, and take his wife aftei ! 

1 In some copies, Jja .1 as above, in some Khul Man! — Jj** — but 

in other copies it is written Jlj*. and JL Man!, among 

other significations, means uncommon, rare, matchless, but what the first word 
may signify is doubtful, and is not mentioned in connexion with Sangah m 
other places in this work. 

2 In some copies, Hasan, but his brother, Taj-ud-Din, is styled Hasan in 
other places, and this brother, Husam-ud-Din, Husain. ’Abd-uI-Malik is 
evidently their father’s title. Habaghi is merely a nickname. See pages 368, 
394, 1002, and 1006. 

* Jal-^an of Khurasan, from the camp at the Pugfctah-i-Nuhnan. What 
our author says is a clear indication of its whereabouts. 
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the presence of the Chingiz Khan and sat down in a tent . 4 
Uklan , 5 the Juzbi, along with whom I had come, together 
with some other Nu-ins, were also seated there; and the 
greatest in rank among them all was the Juzbi, Uklan. 
Some persons brought thither two Mughals who, the pre- 
vious night, when on guard around about the camp, had 
gone to sleep [upon their post]. Uklan, the Juzbi, asked : 
‘ What Mughal has brought them ? ’ The Mughal who 
had done so bent the knee, and replied : ‘ I have brought 
them.* The former inquired ; ‘ What offence have they 
been guilty of? State it.’ He replied : ‘ These two men 
were mounted on horseback, and I was going my rounds 
and examining the guards. I came up to them, and found 
them both asleep. I struck their horses over their heads 
with a whip to let them [the riders] know they were cul- 
prits for being asleep ; and I passed on. This day I have 
brought them up/ Uklan, turning his face towards those 
two Mughals, said: 4 Were ye asleep?’ They both 
acknowledged it, saying: ‘We were/ He commanded, 
saying : ‘ Put one of them to death, and fasten his head to 
the locks 6 of the other, and parade the latter round the whole 
camp, and then put him to death also/ They [accusers 
and accused] all made their obeisance, and, at once, [the 
former] carried out the command. I was riveted in asto- 
nishment, and said to Uklan, the Juzbi: ‘There was no 
evidence or proof on the part of that Mu gh al [the accuser], 
and, when they [the accused] were well aware that the 
punishment would be death, why did they confess ? for, if 
they had denied [the charge], they would have escaped 
being killed/ Uklan, the Juzbi, said : ‘ Why are you asto- 

4 A Tattar or Mughal khargah or tent probably, consisting of felt supported 

on props. For a description of them see Rubruquis. 

6 U^lan and U ghlan are equally correct — the letters k and gh are inter- 
changeable. He was an Ulkunut Kung^ur-at Mughal, brother of the Juzbi, 
Sukatu or Sugatu, who commanded the Ulkunut ming or hazarah , and brother 
of the Juzbi, Tulan. They were brothers of the Bat Tingri, Kokju, and were 
the sons of the Nu-yan Mangllk, who married the Chingiz Khan’s mother. 
The term juzbi is said to mean true-hearted, and sincere, but our author gives 
it another meaning. See page 979. 

4 John de Plano Carpini says : “ They [the Mughals] shave the crown of 
the head. They braid their hair behind m two locks, binding each behind the 
ear They highly reverence their lords, and never tell them a false- 

hood. 
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nished ? You, Tajziks , 7 do such things, and tell lies. A 
Mughal, were a thousand lives at stake, would choose 
being killed, but would not speak false ; but false speaking 
is your occupation ; 8 and, on account of such things, it is 
that Almighty God hath sent a calamity like us upon 
you [Tajziks].” 

I have again returned to the relation of this history. 

When the Chingiz Khan, after Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang- 
barni, Khwarazm Shah, was defeated, set out in pursuit of 
the Ighrakis, for Gibari, for a period of three months he 
halted among those mountains. He used to go out hunt- 
ing, and for the purpose of coming towards Hindustan, 
used, continually, to burn shoulder-blades [of sheep], but 
used not to obtain permission [from the prognostications], 
and used not to perceive therefrom omens of victory. II is 
purpose in entering Hindustan was that, mayhap, he might 
return back into Chin by way of Lakhanawati and Kam- 
rud ; 9 and, as he used not, from the portents of the shoulder- 
blades, to obtain dispensation to do so, he used to delay.' 

7 Here the word Tajzik is applied to the people of ’ Ajam generally, whom 
the Mughals had a contemptible opinion of, and not to Ghuris only. Our 
author also informs us what Tajik or Tajzik signifies, and, in the face of such 
an authority, and a Tajzik himself, it is amusing to find that Surgeon Major 
Bellew has discovered, according to the statement of Capt. T. C. Plowden, 
B.S.C., m his translation of a book entitled “ Kali'd-i- Afghani,” that they arc 
* 1 a Scythian people , the aborigines of Afghdnistdn ; they still abound there, 
as well as m Persia and Turkistan.” In his last book, entitled “Afghan- 
istan and the Afghans,*’ page 222, the Doctor has the following on the same 
subject. “ Another puna pal people of Afghanistan is the Tajik or Tazik. The 

term means Arabian , and is applied to anything of Arab origin But 

the offspring and descendants of Arabs who mairied women of the country in 
which they settled are called Tazik or Tajik ” f See also note at page 1076, 
and note 3 , page 304. 

8 In the most trustworthy copies gbjif— “your occupation,** as above: in 
others, “the business of women.” 

9 See the account of Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Bakht- 
yar-ud-Din, the Khalj, in Lakhanawati, pages 560 — 568, 

1 His superstition therefore may be said to have saved India from sharing 
the fate of other countries, although it is probable he would have met with 
more combined and systematic opposition there. 

In the spnng of the year 620 H. [the spring of 1223 a.d.] the Chingiz 
Eban resolved to move, for the reasons stated in a previous note, towards 
his native yurat in Mughahstan, taking the same route as he had entered the 
gjbaznfn territory by, through Bamian and Tukharistan, and marched to 
Bu^lan, or Bughlan. both being correct, where his Ughruk [the families, the 
waggons, heavy baggage, felt tents, etc. ] had been sent on his advance towards 
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Unexpectedly, swift messengers reached him from Tam- 


Ghaznin. Alfi says he moved from the vicinity of Parshawar. by way of the 
mountains of Namian [sic m MSS. , but Bamian must be meant], and that the 
IJghrufc was ordered to march from Buklan to join him on the way to Samar- 
kand. At page 1074, our author plainly states where his Ughruk was left, and 
that he conversed with a person who had but recently left it [page 1079], and 
his statement with regard to it cannot be doubted m the least. It was left at 
the Pushtah-i-Nu’man between Tal-kan and Balkh* The pro-Mughal writers, 
having made the great blunder of mistaking Tae-kan of Kunduz for Tal-kan of 
JOlurasan, make all other places agree with it, as m the case of Andarab, pre- 
viously referred to. The Chingiz Khan may have had his heavy baggage, 
waggons, and war materials removed from the Pushtah-i-N u’man to Buklan 
subsequently, after he had determined to return by the same route by which 
he had come, and most probably after the attacks made upon them by the 
Gharjah chief, as related at page 1073. 

To return, however, to the pro-Mughal accounts The whole of his forces 
being concentrated there [at Buklan], the Chingiz Khan continued encamped 
in the pleasant pasture-lands thereabout dunng the summer [of 620 H. — , 
1223 A.D.]; and, when autumn came round, having appointed Daroghahs to 
the different cities of I-ran-Zamln, despatched them[*]. Troops, too, would 
have been required, but none are mentioned, and the subsequent proceedings, 
after his death, prove that no Mughal troops were left behind in I-ran-Zamln, 
i.e., west of the Jihun, and it is very doubtful whether any Daroghahs were. 
In the beginning of autumn he crossed the Jihun, and marched towards Samr- 
kand, in the vicinity of which he encamped, and there passed the winter 
[620-621 H. = a.d 1223 — 1224]. From Samarkand, Juji, who, since the 

investment of the capital of Kh warazm. was ill-inclined towards his brother 
Chaghatae — our author, however, tells the tale differently from the pro- 
Mughal histonans, as will be seen farther on — and had continued to remain in 
the Dasht-i-KibchaJ:, which had been assigned to his charge, was directed to 
move, with a portion of his forces, and to keep along the skirts of the moun- 
tains to drive the game before him, as a grand hunt was proposed farther in 
advance. 

Chaghatae and Uktae took up their quarters dunng that winter near 
Bukhara, and devoted themselves to fowling and hunting, and sent weekly to 
their father 50 khar-wars of game. When the spring cf 621 H. set m, the 
Chingiz Khan moved towards Turkistan ; and now he showed his fiendish 
nature in its true colours. He compelled the unfortunate Turkan Khatun, the 
aged mother of the late Sultan, and the ladies of lus family — his wives and 
daughters, and to whom had been also added the females of Sultan Jalal-ud-' 
Din’s family captured after the battle on the Sind — to wend their way on foot 
[some authors say bare-footed] and bare-headed, in front of his troops on the 
lme of march, and to raise lamentation, as they went along, on the downfall 
and humiliation of their empire, and the death of those Sultans ; and this they 
were compelled to do until they reached his yurat , in order, as he affirmed, 
that people might take warning therefiom. This again was partly the innate 
hostility of Mughals against the other Turks. Turkan Khatun lived on in this 
miserable state until 630 H., ^hen death relieved her. 

Advancing by regular marches, the Chingiz Khan reached the Sifrun, after 
which Uktae and Chaghatae also joined him from their expeditions ; and, 
when he reached a place named £ulan Y azi — u 3 t»— but this name is 
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ghaj and Tingit, and gave intelligence that the whole 


written 3£ulan Bazi, and I£ulan Tazf, in as many different authors — supposed 
to be situated m the vicinity of Fanakat, but, apparently, farther N.E., Juji, 
from the direction of the Da^t-i-Ijpbghak, drew near, driving the game on 
his side before him. The Chingiz Kh an now moved towards him, the two 
half-circles of troops dispersed for the purpose, drawing gradually closer 
together, and reached a place named A^abar or Afcabu— — or A^alr— 
j>W — and styled Ujta — lijl — in the Rau?at-us-$afa [and Oukaeir— Akair ?— 
by P&is de la Croix, but on what authority does not appear, as, 
in this particular part of his Histoiy of “ Genghizcan the Great” he gives 
none, and makes it out to be “the city of Toncat ,** where subsequently the 
kunltae or diet was held, but m no history with which I am acquainted, and 
such as I have named, is any reference made to any city, and such a city as 
Tonkat or Toncat is never referred to]. The Chingiz Khan now mounted and 
entered the circle to enjoy the sport, and after be was satisfied his sons were 
permitted to do the same, and subsequently the great chiefs. The spoit over, 
the remainder of the animals received a brand on one of the thighs, and were 
allowed to escape. After this Juji presented himself on bended knee, with 
offerings for his father’s acceptance, among which were 100,000 horses, every 
20,000 of which were of different colours — dappled grey, white, piebald, bay, 
and black, Ins father’s troops being in want of horses. 

The Chingiz Khan continued encamped in this place duung the summer of 
this year [621 h.], and, all his sons and Amirs having joined him from all 
parts, including Jabah [Yamah] and Swidae [Sahudah], he now held a gieat 
kurtltde or assembly. lie distributed honours and rewards, and put to death a 
number of the I-ghur chiefs j why is not said, but it no doubt had reference, 
in some way, to the dismissal of the ulus of the Yiddi-Kut, mentioned m 
note l , page 1101, and evidently refers to what the Tarikh-i-Jahan-gir men- 
tions in a few words, that, on his ai rival m this part, he received the submis- 
sion of the petty rulers around, but that some, who, at the outset, were the 
first to submit to him, now showed symptoms of hostility, and a body of troops 
had to be sent to coerce them. Their names are not given. Juji was now 
allowed to return to his government of the Daght-i-Kibchak, and, in the last 
month of the year 621 H. [Dec. -Jan., 1225 A.D.], after an absence of seven 
years, the Chingiz Khan reached his native yurat in Mughahstan— the 
Chinese say, on the banks of the Tula river— and again enjoyed the society of 
his wives and children. 

At this point I come tq a very amusing matter, and which also is a specimen 
of history-writing taken from translations often second-hand, a somewhat 
dangerous course of procedure. At page 9 2 tl Mongols Proper” the 
author, immediately after stating that “ Jagatai and Ogotai went to hunt 
Kukus and Karaguls (i.e. wild swans and antelopes) ” — I have already stated 
how Chaghatae and Uktae employed the winter near Bukhara— says that, 
“ On the banks of the Imil he (Jmgis) was met by two of his grandsons, after- 
wards very celebrated, namely, Kubilai [he is afterwards styled Khubilai] and 
Khulagu, one eleven and the other nine years old. They had killed their first 
game , and, according to Mongol custom , Jmgis pricked their middle fingers to 
mix some blood with their food and drink, a kind of baptism of the chase * 
Afterwards he gave his army a f<8te, at a place called Buka Suchiku, and 
reached his Ordu or home [camp?] in the month of February, 1225 ” This 
appears to have been taken from Erdmann, and, at page 99> this fet© 1S a C airi 
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territories of Chfn, Tamghaj, and Tingit, were in a state of 
revolt, and that, on account of the very great distance [of 
the Chingiz Khan from the scene], those kingdoms were 
about to pass out of the hands of the Mughal governors. 
The Chingiz Khan, on account of this information, became 
anxious in mind, and he consequently set out on his return 
by way of Lob and the country of Tibbat. 8 

referred to as a “grand reception,” as though a wholly different affair ; and, 
in a note at page 716, on “ Jinjts Khan ” crossing the Jaxartes, and before the 
“ Kukus and Karaguls ” fthe kargarwal \ by-the-bye, is a pheasant, and Shaw, I 
believe, brought some specimens with him from Turkistan] are referred to, the 
writer says, “ Before leaving Transoxianah Jmgis, who had been joined by his 
sons, seems to have held a grand fete at Benaket or Tonkat. This was m 1224. 
It is desenbed by De la Croix, but his description is a mere rhetorical display 
without facts.” Now, considering that the author of the “ Mongols Proper ” 
has refeired to this very “ fete ” in two other places, and as happening at two 
different times, and m two different localities, on which side have we “mere 
rhetoi ical display without facts ” ? 1 

The facts of the “ baptism of the chase ” are these, and no doubt Erdmann, 
in some way, derived them from the same original source whence also I take 
mine : — “When the Chingiz Khan reached the neighbourhood of his native 
yiirat , it is said, Hulaku Khan was nine years old, and Kubila Khan two 
years older. They both came out to meet him [their grandfather], and, by the 
way, ^Cubila had captured a hare, and Hulaku a small deer [with dogs, pio- 
bably] ; and, as it is a custom among the Mughals. on the hist occasion of 
boys capturing game, to anoint the middle finger with flesh and fat of the 
game, which anointing is termed lei — aghameshi — the Chingiz Khan 
anointed the fingers of his giandsons himself, petted them much, and gave 
feasts and banquets to celebrate the event.” 

The winter of 622 h. [a d. 1224-5] was passed by the Chmgiz Khan in 
pleasure and jollity m his own yiirat, but, during this time, news reached him 
of the hostility of Shidarku. the Hakim or ruler of Kashin, who had assembled 
a vast army, intending to throw off the Mughal yoke The historians I quote 
from appear to have lost sight of the fact that the alarming state of the Ting- 
Vut country, or IjCashin, ab ^ j S also called, and the revolt there, had, as our 
author says above, brought the Mughal sovereign back from west of the Jihun. 
The Chmgiz Khan now re-assembled his forces, and commenced his march 
towards the temtoiy of Kashin. It was determined that Chaghatae. with his 
forces, should guard the rear of the urdu , or, 111 other woids, form the reserve. 
Tull, through one of his JQiatuns being attacked with small-pox, was unable 
to accompany Ins father, and followed some time after, but Uktae accompanied 
him. In this same year likewise, and about this time, the news of the death 
of his eldest son, Juji, in the Daght-i-Kibehafo reached him The sons of 
Uktae, Kutan, our author’s Kutan, and Kiwak, were now sent back to the 
yiirat under the care of a trusty person. 

What follows next m the account of the Chingiz Sian’s movements before 
his death, in the writers I am quoting, is so different from our author’s 
accounts, that I must make that subject the matter of another note. 

2 These names vary considerably in the different copies of the text, but the 
above rendering is without doubt correct, though it is only by comparing the 
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When he reached that territory [Tingit], there was a 
Khan in the country of Tingit, a man of great energy and 
intrepidity, and he had an army and munitions and war 
materials beyond computation ; and, on account of the 
multitude of his troops, the power of his servants, the am- 
plitude of his dominions, the vastness of his riches, wealth, 
and treasures, he had assumed to himself the name of “ the 
Tingri Khan.” 8 On several occasions the Mughal troops 

whole of the copies that it could be arrived at. It is also confirmed by 
others. The best copies have j yjl some otherso-1* *%} j tjT 

and and o-} 

The explorations of Col. Prejevalsky about Lob Nawar and the mountain- 
range to the south, the existence of which some people had the assuiance 
altogether to ignore, confirm the correctness of our author’s statement, and 
extent of his information, and also that possessed by the Jesuits. 

3 Our author’s account of the e\cnts of this period differs considerably 
from that of the other Muhammadan writers who followed him, and who 
appear unable, or unwilling, to write aught unpalatable to the Mughal rulers, 
whose subjects and employes they were, and is also very different from the 
Chinese annals of Gaubil and others. Passing over the little episode respecting 
the milk-coloured blood of the Tingri Khan, which is much after the fashion 
of the “ Saga-loving Ssanang Setzen’s” childish fables, of “the brown-coloured 
dog with a black muzzle which could prophesy,” and the like, the accounts 
our author gives appear well worthy of credence, and aie, no doubt, such as 
were related to him, as in other instances, probably, by actors in the events 
he records. 

We may therefore receive with some reserve the statements of the pro- 
Mughal writers who followed our author, and be somewhat sceptical as to the 
defeats sustained by the Tingri Khan. Shidaiku, on the previous occasions 
as related by them [See note at page 949] ; for, had that ruler been reduced to 
such a state of helplessness, as they mention, how could he have again 
managed to acquire such power, and assemble such an immense army 9 

The following is, briefly, what the other, and subsequent Musalman 
writers say on the subject. 

The Chingiz Khan having reached the territory of Tmgkut, otherwise called 
Kashin, succeeded in possessing himself of the cities of Kam-jiw, Ka-ju, Suju, 
and Arum! or Urumi, and invested the city of Tingai 01 Tangai — 

[this is the same doubtless as the Nmg-hya of the Chinese, as [u>] t and 
[ a ] n may be easily mistaken m MSS. ], and set it 011 fire m several places. 
Shidarku — — the Tingri Khan of our author, and ghidas^fi of some 
other writers, and the Ly-IIyen of the Chinese, but never styled “Khafcin” 
in any history I have met with— the Bad shah of £a&hm, whom, m the 
language of Ting^ut, they style by the title of Li-wan — jV — L ayau of 
Europeans] moved from his capital, which, in the Ting^ut language, they style 
Irja or Injci — -and the Mughals call Irkla, or Inkia— LyJ— and which 
is al»o written Irfciah — 1 — with fifty tomans of troops— 500,000 - [this 
is a one-sided statement it must be remembered], and advanced to encounter 
the Mughal sovereign, who, likewise, made ready to meet him. When they 
came in contact a desperate battle ensued, and such a vast number were 
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had invaded his territory, but had not overcome him or 


slain on the side of Shldarfeu. but some say, as is most probable, on either 
' side, that three corpses were founds after the battle , standing on their heads! 
Among the Mughals it has become firmly established [in their minds ?] that, 
for every ten tomans— 100,000 persons — slain on the battle-field, one of the 
killed stands on its head [sic in MSS.]. The author of the “ Mongols Proper ” 
(p. 102) has got hold of this fable through some foreign translation, but the trans- 
lator has made a muddle of it. Certainly 4 ‘the great Raschid ” never made 
such an error m telling it. Mr. Howorth’s version of it is as follows : “The 
story of Raschid about the man standing on his head is explained by D’Ohsson, 
who says, that, when the Mongols slaughtered a large number of people, in 
order to ?nark the number of the slain , a census in which they gloried, they put 
a corpse on its head on some elevated point for every thousand killed.” ! ! 
There is nothing like a bold translation perhaps when a person may be in 
doubt. 

At length, Shfdarku. unable to make any further resistance, took to flight, 
much to the joy of the Mughals, who considered themselves fortunate in 
obtaining this success, and shut himself up m his stronghold, the city of Iri^i 
or IriVia, but which Abu- 1 -Ghazf, Bahadur, m the Kazan edition of his 
work, styles Kachti. The Chingiz Khan remaiked that, as ghidar^u had 
been so utteily defeated in this battle, and his teintory devastated, he would 
have no more strength left to him, since gieat part of his troops had been slain. 
So, holding him of little importance, and passing his city without molesting 
it [he must have left a force to watch it], but plundering, slaughtering, and 
devastating the territory of Kashin, the Chmgz Khan turned his face towards 
Khita. and, when spring came round, he determined to move against the tern- 
tones of Tingnash — — [See third para farther on] and Khiirjah — — 
but, before he could carry out his intentions respecting them, he had an awful 
dream which warned him that his end was near, and he became very much 
agitated in mind m consequence. He is also said to have received intimation 
about this time of the death of the Khalifah. Un-Nasir B’lllah, who died in 
Shawwal, 622 H. When he awoke from his dream, he inquired of Baisufca Afca, 
his nephew, the son of Juji Kasar, who was m attendance : “Are my sons 
Uktae and Tull distant or near?” As they were in their own urdus , with 
their forces, Baisufcu Afca replied that they might not be more than two or 
three farsangs distant. The Khan said: “Let them bring them hither;” 
and, when they presented themselves the following day, along with the great 
Amirs, after partaking of the morning meal, the Chingiz Khan turned his 
face towards the assemblage and said : “I have some counsel to hold with 
my sons, and a confidential matter which I wish to communicate to them, and 
desire to be private with them for a short time.” 

When the Amirs and others who were then present withdrew, the Chingiz 
Khan turned towards his sons and said: “My beloved ones, the time 
approaches for me to take my last journey, and the period of my dissolution 
is at hand ! By the power of the Almighty, and the aid of Providence, I 
have acquired and consolidated [not very consolidated west of thejftiun, at 
least, and in very few, if in any, places had Intendants even been established, 
much less troops located, at this period, but certainly there were ample 
proofs of the butchery and desolation he and his barbarian hordes had 
committed] for you an empire, so extensive, that from one side of it to the 
other is» one year's journey. I wish to ask of you who, by your counsel, is 
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subdued his country, and many times he had overcome the 


the person most befitting to succeed me.” Uktae, Chaghatae. and Tull —for 
he was also present according to some of my authorities, but Jujf had recently 
died in the Dasht-i-Kibchak — bent the knee, and replied “ Our father is 
sovereign, and we are his servants, and will obey what he commands.” The 
Great Sian replied : “ I have implicit faith, m all things, in the wisdom and 
expenence of I£aracljar, and desire his opinion, and whom he approves of I 
will appoint.” Having received the opinion of that Nu-yin, the Chingiz 
Kh an directed that the Covenant entered into in by-gone times by Kabal 
Khan and the Bahadur, Ka-juli, bearing the Al-Tamghah of Tumna-f 
Sian, which had descended to him from his ancestors, and to which his 
forefathers had also appended their names [see the note on the Turks at 
page 896] should be brought from the treasury. This having been done, 
it was shown to his sons ; and he continued *.— “1 name Uktae as Shan, and 
appoint him my successor, and make over the throne to him. Do ye likewise 
act in accord one with another, and enter likewise into a Covenant that ye 
will not deviate from his commands, and that ye will attend his kurlllaes.” 
This they did ; and the Covenant w as attested by the Amirs and Ministers. 
He also requested that the mother of Uktae, Burtah Kuchin, should exercise 
the sovereign authonty over the ttlusTs until such time as a fcuriltae should 
assemble to confirm Uktae’s succession, which would be two years. He 
further commanded that, as the countries of Mawara-un-Nahr and other 
territories adjoining it had previously been assigned by him to Chaghatae, and 
as there were ancient [sic in MSS ] foes still existing between I-ran and Turan, 
namely Sultan Jalal-ud-DIn and his brother, he would make over Chaghatae 
to the paternal charge of Karachar ; and urged that Nu-yin to act towards 
his son as he had acted before towards himself, his father, and continue to 
give Chaghatae the benefit of his assistance m the government of the affairs 
of his dominions. He also caused Chaghatae and KarachSr to enter into a 
Covenant as father and son ; and the last-mentioned Covenant was made 
over to Chaghatae’s charge, and that previously mentioned, between the 
brothers, to Uktae. “ The Great Khan further requested, that, when his 
death should happen, no lamentations whatever were to be made, and that 
it should be kept a profound secret [‘the ruling passion’ of treachery was 
‘strong even in death’] ; and that as soon as Shidarku, the king of Kashin, 
should leave his city and come to the Mughal camp, as he had agreed to do, 
he should be put, at once, to death, m order that film possession of his teintory 
might be secured. Having said this, he closed his eyes, and thou nnghtest 
have said that the Chingiz Khan had never existed.” 

Alfi, quoting Hafig Abru, and other authorities, differs considerably from 
the above m some points. It states that, after settling the succession, at which 
Chaghatae was not present, the Chingiz JChan requested his sons, Uktae and 
Tull, to return to their own tribes and territories, that is such tribes and 
countries as had been entrusted to them, lest Chaghatae, who was not 
present, might not act according to his father’s commands, and might raise 
sedition in the empire ; and he further urged them, for the sake of his good 
name and fame, to observe his laws and regulations. 

Uktae and Tull took leave of their father, and returned to their respective 
posts, while the Chingiz Khan, with a numerous army, marched towards the 
country of Tingnagh— • [which may even be more correctly Nmgafsh 

— It is wntten in various ways. The Rau?at-us-Safa has Tang- 
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Chingiz Khan in battle. At the period that the Chingiz 

abash— —while others have Biktaah— — but the first mode 
of writing is contained in the majority of trustworthy writers], and Khurjah 
— ^ When he reached them, the Badghahs of those countries were 
ready to become tributary, and to submit to him. On reaching a place named 
Llwak-ghan — — which is on the frontier boundary between Khurjah. 
Tmgnagh, or Biktasfc, and Tmgkut, the Badsjjah — also styled Walt — of 
Khurjah [the Kin emperor according to the translations from the Chinese 
annals, but from what subsequently happens m the reigns of Uktae and 
Mangu this is contrary to fact] despatched envoys, with numerous and valuable 
presents for his acceptance, among which was a bowl of the finest pearls, and 
to tender their sovereign’s submission and obedience. The Chingiz Khan 
commanded that such among those present at that time in his assembly, as had 
their ears bored, should be presented with pearls, while those, whose ears were 
not already bored, had them bored very quickly, and received pearls also ; 
and, notwithstanding this, a great number of pearls remained undistributed. 
The Chingiz Khan commanded, saying, ‘ * It is a day of largess : let the pearls 
be scattered that people may pick them up.” This was done; and, m con- 
sequence, a number of pearls were lost in the ground, and for a long time after 
that pearls used to be found there. 

About this time § 2 iidarVu, Badshah of Kashin, who had shut himself up in 
Ins capital, irtakia, Irikia, or Iriklah, sent an envoy to the Chingiz Khan to 
intimate that, if the Mughal Khan would enter into a Covenant with him, 
stipulating for his safety and security, he would, within the period of one 
month, come m person to his uuifi, and present pesh-kash, which is 
equivalent to doing homage. The Chingiz Khan gave the required guaran- 
tees, and confirmed them with most solemn oaths ; and the envoy departed. 

After the envoy had gone, the Chmgiz Khan was taken ill, and grew 
excessively weak ; and, from an awful dream which he had, warning him 
of his approaching death, he was much disturbed. It was at this time, 
according to the authority I have named, that he sent for his sons, and 
appointed his successor • the remainder agrees with the statements of other 
writers. His death, as he desired, was kept a profound secret ; and, when 
Shidaiku. Badshah of Tmgkut or Kashin — he is styled so indiscriminately — 
according to the terms agreed upon, left his capital, the city of Irtakia, and 
drew near the Mughal camp, the Nu-yins and Amirs came forth to receive 
him, and escorted him and his train, as though about to lead him to the pre- 
sence of the Chingiz Sian, but, on their arriving within a short distance of the 
urdu , a body of Mughals, posted for the purpose, fell upon Shidarhu and his 
followers, and butchered the whole of them. An army was then despatched 
to Irtakia, which the Mughals entered, plundered, and massacred its in- 
habitants, and then desolated the country round. Such is Alfi’s account. 

The death of the Chmgiz Khan took place on the 4th of Ramadan, 624 H. ; 
in the Turkish year of Tunguz or the Hog, which was the year of his birth, 
his ascending the throne, and of his decease, which last date is equivalent 
to the 16th of August, 1227 A.D. A few writers say 623 h. He had reigned 
25 years, and his age was 75 ; some authors say 73, but, as he was bom on 
the 20th of £i- Ipi’dah, 549 H. [See note, page 398], he was exactly 75 years, 
I month, and 10 days old [our author says he was 65 when he came into 
Khurasan. Seepage 1077], whatever Abu-l-Qhazi, Bahadur Khan, or Father 
Gaubil have said to the contrary; and he was certainly too old to have 
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Khan returned from the land of ’Ajam, and the countries 


“ coveted ” the wife of the so-called “ Shidurgho,” as we are told he did m 
1 * Mongols Proper . ’ ’ 

Having carried out their father’s last instructions, the sons of the deceased 
Shan proceeded to perform the funeral ceremonies according to the custom 
of their people. There was no secrecy whatever after Shidarku had been 
put to death, and his capital secured ; and there was no killing every one they 
met. 

Bentinck censures Marco Polo for relating, that, “ in his time, the Tartars 
were accustomed, at the funerals of their KMns, to slay all those they met in 
the way, and that they slew all whom they met on the way to the place 
appointed for the sepulchre of Jenghiz Khan j and that, a little before [true : 
a little before ] his arrival m Grand Tartary, there had been 20,000 persons 
massacred in that manner, at the interment of Mangu Khan, grandson of the 
conquei or. ” Bentinck further remarks, and quite correctly too, that none of the 
Eastern authors, who have written on the Tai tars [Mughals?]. charge them 
with “such an abominable custom ” He adds, that “in Grand Tartary” — he 
means Mughalistan and the Mughals — the inhabitants live so dispersed m 
their Jj&argahs or huts, that one might travel several hundred leagues without 
meeting a thousand. Polo too kills the Chingiz Kh an six years only after 
his defeat of the “ Um ” Khan, as he styles the Awang Khan, and asserts that 
he was shot m the knee by an arrow before the castle of Thaigm ! 

Petis de la Croix who often quotes “the great Raschid,” very correctly 
says [page 382] : “ There is no likelihood that the barbarous custom, which has 
since been practised amongst the Tartars and Moguls, to kill those they meet 
in the way, when they are carrying to the grave the body of a Grand Can, 
was at this time observed ; for the historians mention no such Hung , and, 
besides, this custom is not countenanced by the law.” The custom of burial 
among the Mughals is given m detail by our author farther on. 

After performing the funeral ceremonies — the preliminary mourning — the 
bier of the Great Khan was taken up, and his army set out on their return 
homeward, and the bier was in due time conveyed to his urdiis in the locality of 
his ancient yurat, which was “ within the limits of,” not at, Kara-Kuram. The 
corpse was finally buried at the foot of a large and solitary tree, under which, 
one day, when following the chase — not when he was “ill” — he had rested, 
and at which time he remarked : “This place is suitable for my sepulchre ” 
The place in question is called Bulkan IjCalduu, accoidmg to some authorities, 
and Burkan Kaldun by others, including Abu-ul-Ghazf. Bahadur Khan, which 
is merely the change of l for r. After the burial, the place was prosenbed against 
intrusion from one generation to another, the word used to denote it is or 
^ — an ’Arabic word signifying “confiscated,” “prohibited,” “embargo,” 
“ban,” etc., and it was called the JjJ — “the exclusive or especially 
prohibited place,” which words appear to be the translation of Bur^an 
£aldun. The Ta-ighl, Yasu Buka, the Uhud Urmangkut of the race of 
]£aian, was the IjCorchi or guardian of the spot, w hich guardianship appertained 
exclusively to his tribe, who were, in consequence, exempted from all other 
duties and services. 

It is likewise stated, as a wonderful fact, that, m that same year, that plain 
— — thus showing that it was a plain, and neither “a mountain” nor “a 
cave ’’—became totally destitute of grass on account of the numerous trees 
of various kinds which grew up therein, and soon became such a dense forest 
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that one could not pass through it ; and, the place being alike inaccessible and 
interdicted from curiosity, the exact whereabouts pf the burial-place of the 
Chingiz Khan became wholly unknown. Tull his son, who died about four 
years after, was also buried there. The Habib-us-Siyar distinctly states that 
the Chingiz Khan’s body was taken back to }£ara-Kuram an( j b urie( } m that 
neighbourhood, and that no human being was permitted to invade the spot ; 
and this agrees with what other authors state, as given above, and the burial 
customs of the Mughals. 

It is amusing to read, in the face of the statements of authors who wrote 
their histones m the territories of the Mughal sovereigns, with the best means 
of obtaining information on such a point, and about which there is absolutely 
nothing to conceal, the various theories of European writers. P&is de la 
Croix, after stating that the spot was proscribed from the visitation of any one, 
says: “They buned him there [under the tree] with all the pompous cere- 
monies of the Mogul religion, and afterwards erected a most noble monument 
in this Place upon his Grave ” ! Where is the native historian who ever said 
so, or whoever once mentioned such things as “the pompous ceremonies of 
the Mogul religion ” ? All this is purely imaginary. Again he says : 
“The people, who came to visit the Tomb, planted other Trees round it, 
which so artfully covered it, and m such beautiful Order, as rendered it in 
time one of the finest Monuments in the World” f He, however, quotes no 
authonties for these highly-coloured statements, and, moreover, buries him in 
“ Tangutfi which is totally incorrect. 

Gaubil says he was buried “ m the cave of Ki-nyen, in a mountain to the north 
of the sandy desert, and that his posterity were also buried there. Several 
Mughal lords of his posterity, whom he met at Pekin, he says, informed him 
that the Chingiz Khan was buried on the mountain of Han, in Lat. 47 0 54', 
Long 9 0 3' W. of Pekin. Another writer, not named, says the place of his 
bunal was called Sali-chwen, and that the Chinese word chwen denotes * * the 
Sah to have been a place full of fountains [springs?], lakes, and hills.” The 
statement of Erdmann, p. 444, agrees nearest with the Oriental writers, but 
D’Ohsson’s, vol. 1. p. 381, seems purely mythical. 

But why need I mention all this ? Has not Professor Forbes himself dis- 
covered not only the place of burial, but even the tomb m which the corpse 
was enclosed ? I wonder he did not discover Tull’s tomb also, for he was 
buned there too. In a paper read before the Bntish Association m September, 
1876, he asserts [but what are the proofs 7 ] that it lies “almost a day’s journey 
from Urga, viz, from twenty to twenty-five miles, and that “the tomb consists 
of a stone structure which is now level with the ground ; there is a circle of 
stone ten feet thick, and one hundred yards in diameter, and m the centre of 
this there is a circle which has once been a covered building, some fifteen yards 
in diameter,” etc., etc. Did not he “ discover ” an inscription too? If it is a 
Mughal tomb, look below ground, not above, seeing what our author and 
others say with regard to Mughal modes of sepulture. 

I must say a few words respecting the wives and children of the Chingiz 
Kha n before closing the notice of him, as European writers have rendered the 
names of them even more unintelligible than those of his four famous sons. 

£f*js said to have had 500 Khatuns [wives] and concubines, every one of 
whom V* ta ^ en fr° m some tr ^ e or ot her after he had reduced or conquered 
it. Som^ were marr * e( * t0 according to the Mughal ntes and customs. 
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but most of them were such as had been carried off, and were kept in his 
haram . Those who were held m the highest respect and esteem were the 
following five : — 

1. Burtah Kuchin — She was neither called “ Burte 
Judshin ” nor “ Burte Fudshtn and consequently, whether li Fudshin ” 
or “ Fougin ” was the title given by the Chinese Emperors to those of their 
wives who ranked “ immediately after the Empress,” or whether not, these 
names and titles do not appertain to Burtah ]Kuchtn, who was the Chingiz 
Elan’s chief wife. She was the daughter of the Nu-yin, Dae, the Badshah, as 
he is styled, of thej£ungj:ur-at Mughals, which was one of the most numerous, 
and distinguished for valour, as well as one of the proudest of the whole of the 
Nairun tnbes, one reason for which is stated to have been that, m issuing from 
Irganah-Kun, they led the way, and such was their celerity m doing so, that 
they burnt their feet on the ironstone not yet become cool. 

They are Nairun Mughals beyond the shadow of a doubt, and yet the 
author of the “ Mongols Proper" informs us, at p. 703, “/ have small doubt 
that they were Turks , for although small clans still survive among the Mongols 
who are called Khongkiras (i.e. Kunkurat), by Ssanang Setzen, there is no 
tribe among them which bears the name, while we find that one of the four 
main divisions of the Uzbegs is called Kiat Kungrat,” etc., etc. The author* 
has made a very delightful muddle here. The I£ un gV ur -a-ts are truly Turks 
of the Mughal i-mah, but Nairun Mughals, of which Kaiat is one of 
the two great divisions, and perhaps he is not aware that the Ozbaks are 
Mughals. whence the term Kaiat-Kung^ur-at. There are Kung^ur-ats, Kan- 
Jplis, and many other tribes mentioned m these notes, still to be found m 
Turkistan and Mughalistan. Mir ’Abd-ul-Karim, Bukharf, who wrote in 
1222 H. — 1807 A.D. — continually refers to them m his work ; and some of the 
Kashghar Mission actually met a “ Kirghiz who was a Nay man,” and 
** Yulduz Kalmak who are Turgut and Koshot !” 

When the Chingiz Khan was defeated by the Makrits, his Kungfcur-at wife 
was taken captive, and made over by them to the Awang Khan, their sovereign. 
She is said to have been pregnant of Juji at the time ; and the Awang Khan, 
out of his former friendship for the husband, treated her with respect, and sent 
her back when the Chingiz Khan demanded her. Juji was born on the way 
home ; and his appearance on the scene appears to have been unexpected, for 
his name, given in consequence, signifies ‘ ‘ the unexpected guest.” I may have 
to refer to this circumstance again, farther on. 

Burtah Elchin subsequently bore three other sons — Chaghatae. Uktae, and 
Tull, and five daughters, who were, m due time, married to different Mughal 
and other chiefs, who, with a single exception, are styled Gurgan, signifying, 
in the Turk! language — not the “ Chinese,” I believe — son-in-law. One of 
these sons-in-law, a son of the chief of the ]jCungt:ur-at, had previously borne 
the title of Gurgan, but I have not space for much detail. 

2. Kh atun. daughter of TaTr Asun, the chief of thetJrhar Makrit 
tribe. Her father submitted to the sway of the Chingiz Khan, and broiMiit 
his daughter, and presented her as an offering to him. Abu-l-Ghazi, Bahaaur 
Khan, ignores her altogether, in his History, and substitutes Kor-Basu, the 
widow of the Tayanak Sian, who is mentioned as one of his wives of 
lesser degree farther on. l£ulan Khatun had a son by the Chingiz Khan 
named KulakSn— 0 K)jC-or Kulakan— ^/^-who was assigned rank, in 
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every way, equal to the other sons of the Chingiz Khan. He died early, 
leaving several sons, and one of them, ICuohah, succeeded to his father’s rank 
and position, and the command of the 6000 men, which the Chingiz Khan had 
conferred upon him. 

3. Yassukan, a Tattar lady, whose name, in some Histories, is written 
Tassukan, but it appears that the two points of the first letter — 1 — m this 
instance have been carelessly wntten J with the points over instead of under. 
She bore a son, who was named Ujar, but he died m his youth. 

4. Konju Khatun, daughter of the Altan Khan of Khitae. She was by 
no means good-looking, but, as her father was the greatest sovereign of that 
age, she was treated with respect accordingly. She bore no children, and was 
still living, in her own urdu, in the time of Artu or Artujjt Buka. 

5. Yassulun, sister of Yassukan the third wife, but married to the Chingiz 
Khan after the death of her sister. 

Besides these were other Khatuns, who, although not considered so high m 
rank or position, were nevertheless treated with great reverence, and some- 
times would monopolize the company of their husband. One of these was 
Anikah— av I — Khatun, daughter of the Jakambu, also written Jankabu, 
the brother of the Awang Khan Iiis name is said to have been Badae — 
After the overthrow and death of his brother, he took shelter m 
TmgVut, where he obtained protection, and was treated with honour. The 
Badshah of that country gave him the title of Jakambu, equivalent to 
“Dsambu,” m “Degum Dsambii,” and “ Mathi Dsambu,” etc., in Tibkati 
titles. Jakambu signifies “ Amir-i-Mu’ag^am,” and “ Buzurg-i-Mamlakat.” 
The Chingiz Khan espoused her, and married one of her sisters, named 
Blktumish Kuchin, to his son, Juji, and another. Slur Kukibf Bigi, to Tull, 
and all four sons of Tftli Khan were by her. After the Chingiz Khan had 
married Anikah a few days only, in consequence of a dream which he had, he 
gave her m marriage to one of his Amirs, the Nu-yin, Gahti, also called Gatf, 
the Ura-ut [he is turned into ‘ ‘ a dyer on the borders of China, ”m the “ Mongols 
Proper ” *], who happened to be the Amir m waiting that night. 

Another of the Chingiz Khan’s Khatuns was Kor-Basu, the widow and 
chief Kh atun of the Tayanak Khan, Badshah of the Naemans. She was 
brought to him sometime after the Tayanak Kean’s death ; and, according to 
the Mughal custom, the Chingiz Khan entered into bonds of marriage with 
her. 

Besides these Khatuns he had many others, the daughters of Sultans 
[Mughal and Tattar Chiefs ?] and Amirs ; and he also had a son named Jiirjm, 
by a lady of the Naeman tribe, who died before any other of his children ; 
and another son named Jifan or Arjifan, who died in childhood. His mother 
was of the Tattar i-malc. 

The Great Khan likewise adopted a boy of the Tingfcut tribe, in his 
eleventh year, and brought him up ; ahd was wont to style him his fifth son. 
He was the Nu-yan, Jifan, who had a great name for valour, and was the 
Ifefr-ligh or Chief of the Kha? or Personal Ming— m the Tajzik language 
signifying Hazarah — of the Chingiz Khan, which was limited to 1000 persons 5 
and from it many of the chief officials and leaders were chosen. In Uktae 
Ka’an’s reign, when he was despatched into Khitae, Jifan adopted a son him- 
self, who was also a Tmgfcut, named Burah, taken captive as a child of three 
years, who was from the urdu of Burtah Kuchin, as were many other 
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defeated him. Now he has returned, and his forces have 

eminent officers serving in the Khas Ming or Hazarah as Sadhahs — leaders of 
hundreds — but I have not space to mention more than one — the Bawurchi, 
Burkt, of the Durban tribe, who was the grandfather of Fulad Afca, from whom 
the Khwajah, Raghid-ud-Dfn, the Hamadani, obtained information respect- 
ing his account of the Mughals compiled from the Allan Daftar, or Golden 
Record, and verified its contents. Alfi says, quoting other authorities, that 
Jifan was held in such high esteem and honour, that, in Uktae’s reign, he used 
to sit higher, on public occasions, than his brother Mangu, afterwards supreme 
ruler of the Mughal empire. 

The Chingiz Khan had yet another adopted son, a Tattar. When his tribe 
was attacked and plundered by the hostile Mughal tribes, a little boy was 
found by them weeping in his cradle. Burtah Kuchin, at that time, had borne 
her husband no children, and she adopted the child, and brought him up. He 
subsequently rose to high rank : his correct name was Shikf Kutufcu, com- 
mander of the Tattar Ming or Hazarah. He is one of the leaders who was 
overthrown by Sultan Jalal-ud-Din. See page 289 

The total number of the Chingiz Kh an’s children was thirteen — eight sons 
and five daughters — and yet Petis de la Croix says he had “a prodigious 
number of children. " 

I intended to have given heie a list of the whole of the Chingiz Khan’s 
Mings or Hazarahs, but I have not space for them. 

The Contingents instituted by the Chingiz Khan, which were all cavalry, 
consisted of a Kh,as or Personal Ming, or Hazarah, a Kol or Centre, a* 
Buranghar. or Right Wing, so styled, and a Juwanghar, or Left Wing, also called 
the JuV* The word Hazarah, which is Tajzik or Persian, must not be supposed 
to be the actual name by which these Contingents were called by the Mughals, 
for it is not — nor is it the name of a tribe, as Mr. Dowson, m Elliot's Histo- 
rians [vol vi » page 368] imagines— “ the famous tribe of Hazarah,” as he 
styles them. The word is the mere translation of the Turk! word wing, a 
thousand. The number, too, was but nominal in many instances, since there 
were two Hazarahs of 10,000 men each, one of 8000, and several others of a 
higher number than a thousand. See note, page 984. 

The Buranghar contained 30,000 men in 22 Hazarahs. Out of these there 
was one of fjirat Mughals [vul. Virats], 4000 ; one of Barin Mughals, 2000 ; 
another of Unghut Turks, 4000; and one of various ]£aiat tribes, 10,000. 
The Nu-yin, Burji or Burjin, the Arlat, was its head. 

The Juwanghar, consisted of 25 Hazarahs, among which was the Unit 
Hazarah, 4000 men ; the Anghas ^Cungkui-ats, 3000 ; the Kungfcur*ats, 5000; 
the Barins, 3000 ; and another of Kunghur-ats, of 4000. Besides the other 
Mughal Hazarahs, there was one Hazarah of Khra-Khita-is of 10,000 men, 
and another styled the Khurjah Hazarah of 10,000 men. Its head was the 
Nu-yin Mu^ali, the Jala-ir, sui named The Ko-yang, signifying m the language 
of Khitae* the Great Khan. 

The contingents assigned to the Chingiz Khan’s sons and brothers, and their 
sons, his mother, and other relatives, amounted to 28,000. His eldest sqp 
Juji’s contingent numbered 4000 m four Hazarahs, consisting of the tribes of 
Sujlut, Kanglt, Hoshin, also called Ughin, and Suntae [?]. The contingent 
of his second son, Chaghatae. amounted to the same number, also consisting 
of four Hazarahs, of the tnbes of Barlas, Karayat, Suniat, and Suldus. 

Some recent Indian history compilers have made sad errors in connexion 
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become very numerous, and he is proceeding against the 

with these four tribes assigned to Chaghatae Khan — Chaghatae’s tribes* 
These writers have assumed that there was a great and distinct tribe called 
“Chagtae,” or “Chugtar,” as a recent author writes it, and a “Chagtae 
language” ! Some have even gone so far [see “ The Turks in India” by 
Henry George Keene, M.R.A.S., Judge of Agra, etc. : London : 1879] as t0 
assert that Babar, who founded the Mughal empire in India, was not a 
Mughal, but a “ Chugtae Turk.” He was a Barlas Mughal [see note, page 
898] pure and simple, of the race of Kaiat. It is quite time such fallacies 
should be given to the wmds. 

The contingent of his third son, Uktae, formed four Hazarahs of the 
same number as those of his other two brothers, consisting of the Hazarahs of 
Jala-ir Yam Valin or BamValin [^W*?] a branch of the Suldus, Mangfcut, and 
Sunlat. ’After Uktae came to the throne, the whole of his personal troops 
consisted of men of these four tnbes. 

The share of Kulakan, another son of the Chingiz Shan, and to whom he was 
greatly attached, numbered 4000, in four Hazarahs, consisting of men of the 
Birlas, and other tnbes. 

These four Mings or Contingents in all numbered 16,000 horse. 

The Chingiz Khan conferred a contingent to the number of 5000 upon his 
younger brother, U-Tigin, or Aw-Tigln, as it is also spelt, consisting of 
Urad Kalangkuts, Baisuts, Jurf-ats, also called Jajar-ats, and small numbers 
of many of the other tribes not included in the previously mentioned Hazarahs. 

• The contingent of the sons of JujT Kasar, another brother of the Chingiz 
Khan, consisted of 1000 men drawn from several tribes ; and that of Ilchfdae, 
or Ilchikdae, son of 1 -Cajbun, a third brother of the Chingiz Khan, who died 
in his youth, numbered 3000 horse, consisting of Naemans, Uri-ang^ut, and 
some other scattered tribes. The contingent of his mother, Ulun Ankah, 
numbered 3000 Kurlas and UlVunuts. 

At the time of his decease the Chingiz Khan assigned the whole of his 
Khasah, or personal troops, and all the Hazarahs of the Centre, Right, and 
Left, consisting of 101,000 men, and hisyiirats, to his youngest son, Tulue or 
Tulf, who always continued with him, and who, m his lifetime, commanded 
them, under himself, hence no separate contingent appertained to him ; and, 
after Tull’s decease, they tell to the share of his sons, Mangu, Kubilae, and 
others. 

It must be understood that these were contingents always kept up by the 
Princes, Nu-ylns, JuzbTs, and Bahadurs, to whom they were assigned, and not 
as being the entire amount, by any means, of the Chingiz Sian’s forces. 
They were capable of being expanded at any time. That such was usual, we 
have sufficient proof in the number of troops which Hulaku led into I-ran- 
Zamin, drawn from a portion of these contingents, some of which subsequently 
increased very much ; and we are told that one of Chaghatae’s Hazarahs, in a 
short period of time, had increased to the number of 100,000. 

I have been particular in mentioning these Hazarahs because, to judge from 
one of the questions propounded at the Oriental Congress of 1876, great 
doubt appears to have arisen in the minds of some persons on the subject, and 
some have even asserted that the real Mughal element in the Chingiz Khan’s 
armies was very small, and that Mughal is “nothing more than a dynastic 
name adopted by Ghengis to denote the empire which he founded,” 
but, from what I have here given, those who know Turks from Tattars, and 
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Altun Khan of Tamghaj. It is advisable that we should 
make peace with him, and enter into alliance with him, 
and that, in concert, we should proceed into the country of 
Khita. and overthrow the Altun Khan.” His opinion and 
that of his Maliks agreeing, this was determined upon, and 
peace was made by the Tingri Khan with the Chingiz Khan, 
and a firm treaty was entered into between them. 

When the Tingri Khan's heart became tranquil on this 
union, he came to the Chingiz Khan, and united with him ; 
and the forces of the Tingri Khan combined with the 
Mughal army, and they turned their faces towards the 
countries of Chin and Khita. There was a river the name 
of which is Kara-Mur [Mur-an ?], 4 and they crossed it with 
the intention of devastating the country of Khita. A number 
of Nu-ins and [other] Mughals represented to the Chingiz 
Khan, saying : “ Our army is moving towards Khita : if 
we should sustain a defeat, the troops of the Tingri Khan 
are likewise our enemies. His territory will be in our rear, 
and not one of us will reach our own country in safety. It 
is advisable, since the Tingri Khan is among us, that we 
should slay him, and set our minds at ease respecting him, 
so that there will not be an enemy behind us, and, with our 
hearts at rest, we can turn our faces towards the Khita 
country.” The Chingiz Khan resolved to act upon this 

Mughals, and who understand the difference between Badz-ukis, and Udz- 
uVis, Kaiats and Naguz, Dural-gins and Nairuns, will perceive how greatly 
the Mughal element predominated, and how fallacious such a statement is. 

To sum up : — 

The Khas Ming or Ilazarah .... 1,000 

The Ming or Hazarah of the Nu-yan Burjl, also 

called the Kol 8,000 

The Right, 01 Buranghar . . 30,000 

The Left, or Juwanghar 62,000 

The Mings or Hazarahs of the sons . . . 16,000 

The Mings or Hazarahs of the brothers, nephews, 
and mother 12,000 

129,000 

In the “ Mongols Proper ,” on the authority apparently of M. Erdmann, the 
101,000 men, including all the Hazarahs here given, with the exception of the 
contingents of Tull’s brothers, mother, and kinsmen, 28,000 in all, which 
appertained to Tuli, after his father’s death — have been mistaken for, and 
added as, a separate force, and styled the “ Centre under Tului,” thus swelling 
the 129,000 to 230,000, which is not correct. The 8000 Arlats, too, have 
been left out. 
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counsel, and he seized the Tingri Khan, and gave orders 
to kill him. On the Tingri Khan becoming certain that 
they would slay him, he said : “ Convey a single message 
from me to the Chingiz Khan, and that message is this : 
‘ I have not shown any perfidy towards thee. I came to 
thee under treaty. Thou art acting perfidiously towards 
me, and art going to act contrary to the covenant entered 
into with me. Now give ear. When thou slayest me, if 
from me issues blood white in colour like unto milk, know 
that three days after me thou diest.’ ” When they conveyed 
this message to the Chingiz Khan, he laughed, and said : 
M This man has become mad : blood like milk never issues 
from the wound of a slain person, nor has any one ever 
seen white blood. It .behoveth the more speedily to put 
him to death. ,, 

When the executioner struck the Tingri Khan with his 
sword, white blood like unto milk issued from the wound ; 
and he perished. When the tidings of this astonishing 
circumstance reached the Chingiz Khan, the accursed, he 
quickly arose, and came to the spot ; and, when he saw 
that the occurrence was actually so, it struck his heart, and 
his strength forsook him ; and, on the third day, his heart 
broke, and he went to hell. 

He had made his last request, saying : “ It is incumbent 
that ye slay the whole of the Tingri Khan’s people, both 
male and female, small and great, young and old, and not 
leave a single person alive ” When the Chingiz Khan was 
departing to hell he had devised the sovereignty to his son 
Uktae ; and Uktae turned back, and massacred all the 
people of the city and territory 4 5 of the Tingri Khan. 

II. TUSHI, SON OF THE QHINGIZ KHAN. 

Tushi 6 was the eldest of the Chingiz Khan’s sons, and 
was exceedingly energetic, intrepid, manly, and warlike ; 
and his greatness was to that degree that his father used 
to stand in awe of him. 

In the year 615 H., when Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm 
Shah, had gone forth to devastate the tribes of Kadr Khan 

4 One of the best copies of the text omits the words “of the city and 
terntory. ,, 

5 See note page 1026. 
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oFTurkistan, who was the son of Safa^tan-i-Yamak,® Tushi 
likewise, from the side of Tamghaj had advanced [with an 
army] in that direction, and had been engaged in a conflict 
with the army of the Khwarazm Shah for a night and a day, 
as has been previously mentioned in the account of the 
IChwarazm Shah. At this time, when Sultan Muhammad 
fled from the banks of the Jihun and the neighbourhood of 
Baljkh, the Qiingiz Khan despatched his sons Tushi and 
Qiaghatae, with a great army, towards Khwarazm. 

He [Tushi] proceeded thither with that army, and ap- 
peared before the gate of [the capital city of] Khwarazm. 
and the fighting commenced. For a period of four months 7 

6 This name is clearly written in the different copies of the text with but 

slight variation. Every one of the best copies have the ’Arabic — s as the first 
letter, used, of course, to express or represent some Turkish letter. Thus 
seven copies have ©U* one copy ©U* three others ©W JIjc and 

one ©Li Jbs> 

The difficulty is to decide who this person is, but, at the same time, it is 
necessary to point out that this affair is in no way connected with Tufr-Tughan, 
the Makrit, although it is mentioned by our author, at page’ 267, as imme- 
diately preceding the latter affair, which he refers to without mentioning any 
name as here. The Jami’-ut-Tawarikh also refers to this affair very briefly, 
but mentions no name. 

At the end of this work, in the lines addressed to the Ulugh Khan, he is 
styled 4 * Khan of the Ilbari and Shah of the Yamak,” and these Ilbari are again 
plainly stated to be Turks at page 800, and at page 796 it is mentioned that 
that tribe had to remove fiom their accustomed place of abode, which is not 
specified, but Khifrhak is implied, when the Mughals became predominant over 
Turkistan and the tribes of Khifchak. See also pages 599 and 791. 

In aij old geographical work Yamak is briefly leferred to as the name of a 
city or town and a tenitory or country famous for its beautiful females, and 
that it is also said to be the name assigned to the sovereign of the I-ghiirs, 
whoever he might be. But, as I have previously mentioned, in note at page 
951, the Bashlighs, or Chiefs of the Un-l-ghurs, were m ancient times styled 
fl-Iltar, and those of the Tufruz-I-ghurs, Kol-Irkfn, or, according to Abu- 1 - 
Ghazf. Bahadur Khan, Il-lrkin, and, in after years, Yiddl-Kut. 

7 The Khwarazm is made a much more gallant defence than our author has 
given them credit for. 

After the Chingiz Khan had effected the captuie of Samr^and and had 
become established in Mawara-un-Nahr, he, towards the close of 617 h., 
despatched his sons Juji, Chaghatae, and Uktae, to reduce the Khwarazm 
territory at the head of a great army, which one author states amounted to 
about 100,000 men, and they set out by way of Bukhara. The capital city of 
Khwarazm was named Jurjaniah by ’Arabs, but was called Urganj and 
Urganj by the Turks and the great men thereof. The ’Ajamis call it 
Gurganj. 

The author of the “Mongols Proper ” tells us twice (pp. 83 and 85) that 
•* Urgendj n is “the modem Khiva,” but subsequently, in his additional 

4 A 
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the people of Khwarazm continued to resist the Mughal^ 


notes, that ‘‘old Urgendj was the capital of Khuarezm,” in which he is 
tolerably correct, but its site is not so very near “the modem capital — 
Khiva,” being only ninety. two miles distant from it as the crow flies. In 
Col. J. C. Walker’s last map [1879], notwithstanding the various “authorities” 
mentioned on the margin of it, “Khiva” duly figures under the name of 
Kharezm , while in the same map, as the name indicates, “Kuma”— an error 
for Kuhnah, or old — “ Urganj ” is the site. Such an error is to be lamented, 
but I fear I shall have to refer to many others. Khwarazm is the name of the 
territory, and the words “the city of Khwarazm ” merely refer to the city 
which ts the capital g/ Khwarazm ; and this mode of terming a capital by the 
name of the country was not uncommon. I do not agree with P&is de la 
Croix that the city was ever called Khwarazm, except in the sense mentioned. 
What is erroneously styled Khiva in maps is Khiwak — — of the people 
of the country. 

Among the number of great men present in the territory of Khwarazm at 
this time, there was no one, m the absence of the members of the late Sultan’s 
family, whom they could better choose under the circumstances than the Amfr, 
Khumar-Tigin, the chief of the Kankulfs [Petis de laCioix’s " Himarteguen ” — 
the point of the kh having been omitted by the scribe, he read it as h\ who 
was a kinsman of the late Sultan’s mother, the unfortunate Turkan Khatun. 
and also held the office of Hajib-i-Dar, or War- Buka ; and they chose him to 
direct the administration. In the exigency of affairs, they accorded him the 
title of Sultan. There was besides, at the capital, the Pahlawan, ’All, the 
Darghamf. 

After these measures had been adopted, one day, a small body of horse 
appeared before one of the gates, and began to drive off the cattle. Not 
knowing what calamity was luiking behind these horsemen, a number of 
imprudent and short-sighted persons led out a large force, both horse and foot, 
from the Khalkl gate towaids them, thinking to captuie them The Mughal 
horsemen, for such they were, pretended flight, but took care occasionally to 
give their pursueis hope of overtaking them, until they had di awn them to a 
place called the Bagh-i-Khurram — the Pleasant or Delightful Garden [turned 
into a “ Town called Baghc-Eram,” by Petis de la Croix, who has made some 
terrible errors m his account of these operations, and has interwoven his own 
observations so much with the authois he quotes, that one is not to be distin- 
guished from the other]— about a farsang fiom the city, where was the van of 
the Mughal army in ambuscade. These rushed upon the Khwarazmts, and 
assailed them on all sides. The latter fought from early morning till noon, but 
the Tarikh 1-Jahan-gIr says, from noon to the setting of the sun, when, having 
sustained great loss, they retreated precipitately towards the city. The 
Mughals pursued ; and, m the confusion which ensued, succeeded in entering 
along with the fugitives by one of the gates, and penetrated as far as the 
Tanurah quarter. This, however, could only have been a suburb, as the 
Mughals were stopped by Faridun, the Ghurf, an old officer m the late 
Sultan’s service, and his soldiers, and the Mughals thought fit to retire. The 
Tarikh just named states, that the Khwarazm is lost 100,000 men on this 
occasion, but this is impossible, and seems a mere confusion of events, and 
refers to the upshot of the siege, or is altogether an exaggeration. 

Next day, the Mughals again appeared before one of the gates, but, finding 
Faridun there posted with 500 men, did not make any attack during the whole 
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and to fight against those infidels. At last, they took the 

of that day, and withdrew at night. Next day, when Juji and his brothers 
arrived with the remainder of the great host, they made a perambulation of the 
city, and a person was despatched to summon the defenders to submit to the 
yoke of the MUghals, and open the gates. This was refused, upon which the 
Mughals completely invested the city, and made prepaiations for besieging it. 
As there was no stone m those parts, the Mughals had to use blocks of wood 
for their catapults, cut from the timber of the mulberry-trees ; but I do not see 
how blocks of that, even though “ hardened by being soaked in water,” as a 
European writer states, could have had much effect upon walls of burnt brick; 
but some say wood blocks were only used towards the close of the siege when 
the stones had all been expended. The Mughals, as was usual with them, 
made the men of the conquered cities do the hard work m sieges, and so they 
obtained assistance from Jund and other conquered places, in the shape of men, 
tools, and materials, including loads of stone which were brought in carts. 
When all had been prepared, and the missiles and battering apparatus were 
ready, they opened the siege, and earned on their operations with vigour, but 
the defenders were as active and determined in the defence. 

After a considerable time, the Mughals sent a force of 3000 men to divert 
the stream or brunch of the river JThun, which flowed past the city, and 
supplied the people with water, and there effect an entrance [the aqueduct 
apparently mentioned at page 474, which proved an effectual barrier to the 
Ghurfs] ; but the garrison made a sally to prevent it, and slew every one of the 
detachment. Here again P. de la C. has fallen into error, and makes the 
Mughals dig a canal to drain the ditch 1 Great pait of the city was reduced to 
ashes by the discharges of flasks of naphtha and other inflammable ingredients ; 
but, now, quarrels, which had been going on for some time between Juji and 
Ch aghatae, became so serious — Fasih-i says severe fighting ensued as the 
upshot of these quarrels, and that a great number of Mughals were killed that 
the matter was brought to the hearing of their father, then engaged m the siege 
of Tal-kan. He was not at Samr^and, as P. de la C. states : he had, in the 
meantime, left it, and had taken Tirmid also previous to this. Five months 
had already passed in the siege of the Khw arazmf capital, and great loss had 
been sustained, and the Chingiz Khan, in his rage, directed Uktae, the 
younger brother of the two there present, to take the command, and that all 
should pay him implicit obedience. He accordingly carried on the siege with 
fresh vigour ; but it took another two months before the Mughals succeeded, 
by filling up the ditch with brushwood and rubbish— they may have drained 
the ditch to do this — m effecting a lodgment, and planting their standards on 
the walls. Even then the people fought hand to hand with them, from street 
to street, and door to door, for several days, while the Mughals discharged 
flasks of naphtha among them. Vast numbers were slam on both sides, 
including the brave Khumar-Tigin ; indeed, one author says “ the city became 
a sea of blood and the siege altogether is said to have cost the Mughals 
nearly 100,000 men, including the unfortunate Musalman people compelled 
to work for their own people’s destruction. 

The loss sustained by the defenders is computed at about the same amount, 
but round numbers are often doubtful ; still it must have been very great. 
The whole of the remaining people were driven out into the plain without the 
city, and after 100,000 artisans, mechanics, and tradespeople, had been selected, 
to be carried off with them and transported into Mughahstan, or to assist in 
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city, and martyred the whole of the people, and destroyed 
all the buildings with the exception of two places — one 
the Kushk-i-Akhjak 8 [the Castle of Akhjak], the other, 
the mausoleum of Suljan Muhammad-i-Takish. 

Some have stated on this wise, that, when the Mughals 
captured the city of Khwarazm, and brought the inhabi- 
tants out of the city into the plain, he [Tushi] commanded 
that the women should be separated from the men, and 
such of the women as they cared for the Mughals retained. 
The remainder were directed to form into two bodies, and 
they caused the whole of them to be stripped naked, and 
round about them Mughal Turks [Turkan-i-Mughal], 9 with 
drawn swords, were stationed. The two parties were then 
commanded, thus ; “ The women of your city are good 
pugilists, therefore, the order is that both sides should set 
on each other with their fists.” Those unfortunate Musal- 
man females they caused, thus ignominiously, to attack 
each other with hands clenched ; and, for the space of a 
whole watch of the day, all those women continued to deal 

the destruction of their own people, and the young women and children, and 
young men, had been sent into slavery [they were transported into the 
farther East, and several towns and villages were peopled by them and 
their descendants], the remainder were all butchered. [This reads like 
the doings at Eski Saghra and Kasanlik in 1877 A.n ] The number was 
so great that it was computed that each Mughal soldier had some twenty- 
four to put to death ; but, before we compute the number at 2,400,000, 
because the Mughals numbered 100,000 at the commencement of the siege, 
we must allow for their loss dunng that operation, and also leave out the 
Musalman auxiliaries, but we may safely assume that more than a million 
perished. Alfi says the Mughals numbered 100,000 at this time, and that the 
number said to have been butchered passes almost all belief. 

It is said that the Chingiz Khan, before sending his hordes against the city, 
despatched a message to the celebrated Khwarazm! saint, the Shaikh, Najm- 
ud-Din, the Kabif, otherwise Al-Kfwahi — orofKlwak, which Europeans have 
turned into Kfava— advising him to leave the place, since the upshot might be 
its plunder, and the slaughter of the people, hut the Shaikh refused, saying : 
** For eighty years have I dwelt here in its prosperity, and should not leave it 
in the day of its misfortune. I will take my chance with others, await my fate, 
whatever it may be, and not fly from the Almighty’s decree. ” He perished 
w ith the rest. 

After the fall of the capital, the other towns and cities of Khwarazm 
submitted. 

• In one copy, Akhdiak. 

• From the way in which our author here writes Turkan*i-Mughal, i.e. 
Mughal Turks — Turks of the Mughal i mak—Yie was evidently well informed 
as to the accounts of their descent. See note at pages 874 and 875. 
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blows upon, and to receive the blows of, each other, until, at 
length, the Mughals fell upon them with their swords and 
martyred the whole of them— the Almighty reward them ! 

When Tushi, and Chaghatae, the sons of the Chingiz 
Khan, had finished their work at Khwarazm, they 1 turned 
their faces towards Khifchak ; and the forces and tribes of 
Khifchak they continued to subdue one by one, and make 
captive ; and they brought the whole of the tribes under 
subjection. Tushi, who was the eldest son of the Chingiz 
Khan [as already stated], when he became acquainted with 
the climate of the land of Khifchak. considered that, in the 
whole universe, there could not be a more delightful land* 
a pleasanter climate, softer water, meads more verdant, and 
pasture-lands more extensive ; and repugnance towards his 
father began to enter into his mind. He said to his con- 
fidants : “ The Chingiz Khan has become mad, as he 
massacres so many people, and desolates so many coun- 
tries ! It thus seems meritorious on my part that, in 
some hunting-ground, I should slay my father, enter into 
an alliance with Sultan Muhammad, [Khwarazm Shah], 
render this country flourishing, and give help and assist- 
ance to the Musalmans .” 2 His brother, Chaghatae, gained 
intimation of this idea [of his brother's], and made known 
this perfidious notion and design to his father. When the 
Chingiz Khan became aware of it, he despatched his own 
confidential agents, so that they administered poison to 
Tushi, and killed him . 3 

1 This is an error. The brothers never agreed together, as I shall presently 
show, and they had quarrelled at khwarazm only recently. After the capture 
of Urgang, Jujl, with the ulus (armed men of the tribe) of the Yiddi-ljCut of the 
I-ghurs. returned towards Kara-Kuram, but subsequently Juji retired into the 
Dasht-i-Kibdiafc ; and Chaghatae and Uktae proceeded, by way of Hazar-asp,' 
to rejoin their father’s camp before Tal-^an. They captured Hazar-asp in the 
course of two days, and massacred its inhabitants, the number of whom, 
according to some writers, was so great that they did not deem it advisable 
even to record it. These events happened in 618 H. 

Although our author wrote soon after these events took place, and was 
living at the time they happened, he was seemingly unaware that Uktae was 
present at Urganj, and that he, after the quarrels between the brothers, was 
put in command over them, a fact which is beyond a doubt. Such being the 
case, and from what he himself says was the cause of his father s enmity 
towards him, it is probable that Juji had no hand in these brutal cruelties. 

2 The Sultan had died some time previous to this, m 617 it. 

8 JBji was but thirty years old when he died. He left behind him fifteen 
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Tushl likewise had fourteen sons, the eldest of whom 
was named Batu, the second Chaghatae. the third Shaiban. 

sons, but some say, fourteen. The eldest was Crdah, whose mother was 
Sfirtafc Khatun T daughter of the sovereign of the KungVur-at tribes, and that 
son was wont to lead the left of his army, while Batu, his second son, led the 
right. Another was named Barkah, our author’s Barka, who turned MusalmSn, 
being the first of that family who did so. The remaining sons, except Tfigh$e* 
Timur, who also turned Musalman, are not so well known to history and need 
scarcely be mentioned here. Juji’s death took place in Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 624 H«, 
not in 626 H., as P. de la C. says, for he died before his father. Batu succeeded 
to his father’s dominions, whose reign will be found farther on. The Kh ans of 
Krim [the Krimia] were lineally descended from Juji Khan, whose descendants 
reigned longer as independent sovereigns than any others of the race. 

Our author has exaggerated a little here, probably, but there is evidently 
some truth in what he says. There is plenty of evidence to prove that his 
father stood in some awe of Juji, for, undoubtedly, he was a great and high- 
minded prince ; and this, together with the occurrences attending his birth, 
appear to have alienated the heart of the Chingiz Khan from him. When 
the Maknt tribe plundered the urdu of Tamur-chi, they carried off Burtah 
Kuchin, his wife, who is said to have been pregnant at the time, and 
brought her to the Awang Khan, their chief. P. de la C., although he 
afterwards says Juji was the eldest son, says this lady was then “big 
with her second child,” and makes out “ Aunghcan ” to be “her father” \ 
He treated her with great reverence and respect, and, after some time, sent 
her back to her husband, and, on the way, she gave birth to a son. No prepa- 
rations having been made for the occasion, there was nothing available to 
swaddle the babe with : therefore the messenger of Tamur-chi, who had been 
sent to demand her release, mixed some flour and water together, and swaddled 
the boy in the dough, and thus managed to convey him safely, with his mother, 
to the urdu of Tamur-ohi. The boy being unexpected— it would seem indeed 
that Tamur-ohi was unaware of his wife’s pregnancy, hence the doubts respect- 
ing the paternity of the child — was named Juji, or Tushi, which, in the dialect 
of the Mughals, signifies the unexpected guest. It is not correct, as related in 
u The Mongols Proper ,” that the mother gave birth to Juji “after her return 
from captivity : ” he was bom on the road. 

His brothers, particularly Chaghatae and Uktae, used constantly to taunt 
Juji respecting his birth, and they seem to have been jealous of him ; but his 
father had great faith in his ability and valour, and entrusted him, previous to 
the invasion of Islam, with the command of an army, which army was over, 
taken by Suljan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, and brought to action, as 
related at page 269, and his father had since conferred upon him the government 
of the whole of the uliises or tribes and territories within the limits of Ardffih 
and the Altae mountains. Subsequently, the Chingiz Khan added thereto the 
territories of Khwarazm, the Daght-i-Kibfihafc or Khif phafc and such con. 
quests as Juji might effect over the countries of Khurz, Bulghar, Alin, As, 
and Rfis. * 

After the capture of the capital city of Khwarazm, that is to say, Crganj, 
Juji separated from his brothers, and withdrew into [towards ?] the Dasht-i- 
Kibch&k ; and, when Jabah [Yamah] and Swid&e [Sahudah] returned from 
their three years’ expedition, and reached the Dasht-i-KibfihSfc, they had to 
obtain aid from him, as already narrated, before they could proceed farther on 
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and the fourth BarkS; and trustworthy persons have re- 
lated on this wise, that the birth of this Barka took place 
at the time of the conquests in the territories of Islam. 
When his mother gave him birth, Tuslii, his father, com- 


their way. When the Chingiz Khan retired from Nangrahar, and set out on 
his return into Mughalistan. and reached ]£ulan YazI, Juji presented himself, 
as already mentioned in the account of his father ; but another writer, Hafi$ 
Abril, states, and his statement is, without doubt, correct, that, after the disagree- 
ment with his brothers before tjrganj, subsequent to its capture, Ghaghatae and 
Uktae set out with their troops to rejoin their father, and reached his camp at 
TSl-^an, but Juji set out towards Ardigh, where were his wives and families, 
and joined his own urdus. As his father, previous to this, had commanded 
him to invade the countries to the north and west, such as the territories of 
Bular[sic.jVl of the Bagfc-ghird, the Rus, andthejarkas [the Cheremis?], the 
Daght-i-ljpb^aV, and other parts in that direction, and to hold possession of 
them, when Juji set out toward Ardigh, his father, at first, imagined that he 
did not intend to obey his commands, respecting that expedition, and that he 
had, consequently, returned to his home and given himself up to pleasure and 
jollity instead of carrying out his instructions. The Chingiz Khun. was, in 
consequence, exceedingly incensed, and commanded that it would be neces- 
sary to put him to death without looking upon his face again. The real cause 
however was that Juji, at the period in question, had become prostrated by 
disease, and, on that account, when the Chmgiz Khan returned from the terri- 
tory of the Tajiks, and took up his residence in his own urdu, Juji was unable 
to present himself m his father’s presence, but he despatched several loads of 
game, and made known his illness. Subsequently, he was again summoned to 
appear, but be made apologies, and stated his inability to attend on account of 


sickness. 

Shortly after that, a person having set out from Juji’s yurats to proceed to 
the presence of the Ch ingiz Kh an, coming along the road, noticed that Jujf 
had gone forth, and was proceeding from yurat to yurat. By the way, Juji 
had to pass a place where he had been wont to follow the chase, and, being 
incapable himself, through weakness, he despatched his Amirs to hunt. This 
person, who was on his way to the camp of his father, noticed, from a distance, 
a considerable gathering assembled engaged in hunting, and made sure to him- 
self that it was Juji ; and, when he reached the presence of the Chingiz 
Kha n, and the latter inquired of him respecting Juji’s illness, he replied: 
ft As to his illness I know naught, but, at the time of coming hither, near the 
skirts of a certain mountain range, he was engaged m hunting. At these 
words the wrath of the Chingiz Khan was roused to such degree as cannot be 
narrated, and, in his mind, he felt certain that Juji had become disloyal, and 
paid no regard to his father’s words, and so he said : “Juji has gone mad, and, 
in consequence, is acting the part of a fool. It is necessary to send troops 
against him ; and it is advisable to despatch Chaghadae and Ukdae m advance, 
and follow in person myself.” At this crisis, news arrived that Juji was dead; 
a ad the Ch ingiz ghan was greatly grieved at his loss. What that person had 
staled -respecting Jujf hunting was entirely false and fictitious, and the Man 
gave orders to put him to death ; but he had got some inkling of what he 
might expect, when he heard of the decease of Juji, and made his escape ro 
the urd* t and the wrath of Juji’s father. 
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rnanded, saying: "Give ye this boy to a nurse of tfee* 
Musalmans, in order that his navel string may be severed 
by a Musalman, that he may imbibe Musalman milk, and 
turn out a Musalman ; for I intend that this son of min& 
shall be brought up in the Musalman faith.” If this state* 
ment is veracious, the Almighty mitigate his torment [in 
hell] ! Undoubtedly, through the blessing attending this 
intention, when Barka grew up, he became a scion of 
Islam. Up to this period of time, the date of the comple- 
tion of this~Histoiy, the year 658 H,, of the sons of Tught, 
that one Musalman sovereign is still left. ~ 

May Almighty God continue the Suljan of Islam, 
Nasir-ud-DXn wa ud-DunyA, Mahmud ShAh, upon 
the throne of sovereignty to the day of resurrection ! 


III. UKTAE, SON OF THE CHINGIZ KHAN. 

When the Chingiz Khan died, he devised the sovereignty 
to Uktae, 4 * * * although Chaghatae was older than he ; but 
Chaghatae was a butcher and a tyrant. 

Uktae, when he ascended the throne, and carried out 
the last command of his father, the Chingiz Khan, and 
massacred all the people of Tingit, both females and males, 
returned from thence towards Turki&tan. 8 Having brought 

4 The name of this sovereign is also written Uktae, and UkdSe, / and d 
being interchangeable, signifying “ascent,” “height,” “loftiness,” “sublimity,” 

and the like, but Ogotai is absurd, and could only have occurred to a person 
who had never been in the East, and who was unacquainted with the 
pronunciation of the name as written in the original, and the value of the 
letters of the alphabet. 

* This is incorrect . Uktae did not ascend the throne until two years and 
more after the decease of his father. I have already given an account of the 
events which happened after the death of the Chingiz Kftan in a previous 
note. 

I must notice the events of Uktae’s reign in order to correct some erroneous 
accounts respecting him, but I must do so very briefly, because the events of 
his father's life, which were necessary to rectify incorrect accounts respect- 
ing him, have occupied much space. I must mention that “ Tului,” youngest 
son of the jChingia 2£h£n, did not “act as regent” at all: it would have 
been totally contrary to the custom of the Mugfcals, and the Chingiz gfran 
had himself named one, as already related. There are other equally erroneous 
statements respecting Uktae which may be seen from the following. 

Uktle is the first of the sovereigns who reigned in the Ulugh Yttrat, also 
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that territory under his authority, he nominated armies 
to march into various parts of Khurasan and Iralj:, and 

styled the A§al or Original or Chief Yurat, which words refer to Kalur-an and 
]£ara-l£uram, and which last is also celebrated as the Urdue-Balfgh. 

After having performed the funeral ceremonies over their father and sove- 
reign, the sons, Nu-yfns, and Amirs, each retired to his respective yurat ; and, 
for a period of two years, the mother of Ukdae and his brothers, Burtah 
^nfihin, administered the affairs : she may be styled “ Regent.” 

After two years, and the period of mourning had expired, this Shatftn, 
Bftrtah ^ughin, lest any untoward event might happen in the empire, sum- 
moned the sons of the deceased, and the great Amirs, to assemble at the 
Ulugh Yurat, which the Chinese style Ho-lin, and hold a V^rtltae or diet ; 
and, in the beginning of the spring of 626 H., they arrived. From I-mil and 
?u-Ta k came Uktae and his sons ; from the Dasht-i-Kibchak came Batu, 
Barkah, ghaiban, Tingkut, and two other sons of Jujt Khan ■ from the 
eastern parts of the empire [i. e. east of Kalur-an] came the Nu-yfns, U-Tigfn 
or Aw-Tigfn — also written Unjf and Unchf-Tigfn— and Bilkutf, the brothers 
of the Chingiz Khan ; Chaghatae Khan came from Bish-Balfgh. and the 
Nu -yin, Karachar. from his yurat \ besides numbers of other personages from 
all parts of the empire. 

The Ulugh Nu-yin, Tulf Khan, and other brothers younger than he, who were 
already present at the Ulugh Yurat, and his Amirs, also attended ; and, after 
all the Princes, Nu-yfns, and Amfrs, had assembled, a mighty feast was given, 
during which the matter which brought them together there was discussed. 
After this, the testament of the Chingiz Khan, nominating Uktae as his suc- 
cessor, and the covenant entered into between the sons, confirming that 
nomination, were read out before all, m the presence of the troops then in the 
Urdu, in order that they also should confirm it. All, with one accord, now 
addressed Uktae, saying : “In accordance with the will of the Chingiz Khan it 
behoveth thee to take thy seat on the throne of sovereignty ; ” but Uktae made 
excuses, saying: “There are others older than I am, my uncles and my 
brother Chaghatae : let one of them be raised to the throne ; moreover, my 
younger brother Tull is more worthy than I am, and, according to the customs 
and usages of the Mughals. the youngest son of the greatest of the Khatuns, and 
who is in possession of the Yurat and place of abode, should succeed the father.” 
For forty days was this feasting continued, during which discussion went on, 
and daily did Uktae continue to make excuses ; but, on the forty-first day, all 
the Princes and Nu-yfns came before him and said : “This sovereignty was 
assigned to thee from among the rest of the brothers and sons of the Chingiz 
Khan : how then is it possible to contravene it ? ” Then the whole of the 
assembly, according to ancient [Turkish] custom, having taken goblets, 
removed their caps, unloosed their girdles, and thrown them over their 
shoulders, Chaghatae, as the elder brother, seized the right hand of Uktae, 
and Tulf his left, while his uncle, U-Tigfn, seized him round the waist, 
and, with the approval of the Astrologers and Diviners, seated him on the 
throne, and hailed him by the title of 

Ka’&n, I would observe, cannot be “a contraction ” for Khakan— — 
bemuse the metre of both words is precisely the same, and there is no kh in 
the former; further, that it was not ♦‘borne by all Ogotai’s successors,” for 
Kyfik did not bear it, neither was it “ new,” for Bu*zanjar, the ninth ancestor 
of the Chingiz Khan, bore that title. One writer indeed says that, “as the 
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towards Ghur and Ghaznfn. and began to administer the 
affairs of the country according to justice and equity, to 
keep his forces under subordination, and to cherish his 
subjects. 

By nature, Uktae was exceedingly beneficent and of 
excellent disposition, and a great friend to the Musalmans. 
During his reign the Muhammadans in his dominions 
were tranquil and prosperous in condition, and treated 
with respect. He used to strive greatly to show honour 
to the Musalman people, and to render them flourishing 
and contented. In his reign, masjids were founded in all 
the cities of Tingit, Tamghaj, Tibbat, and the countries 
of Chin ; and all the forts and strongholds of the region 

Mughuls do not use much ceremony respecting titles, they style a Padshahs 
ICa’an or Khan indiscriminately.” 

After Ukdae had been placed on the throne, gold and gems were poured 
over him ; and, Tull having held the bowl to him, the Princes, Nu-yfns 
Amirs, and all who were both within and without the assembly, and all 
keeping exact time, bowed the knee to him nine times, the lucky number of 
the Mughals. No author with whom I am acquainted refers, in the most 
remote manner, to “prostrating themselves nine times,” whatever “ancient 
Chinese ceremonial might have been,” and he was not a Chinese. 

Surgeon- Major Bellew, in the “ Description of Kdshghar ” (Report, 
page 61), says with reference to this number nine : “ Similarly the presents 
given by the father to the bride must be in the same number or its multiple of 
each kind, as nine frocks, nine mantles, nine carpets, &c., and the presents 
made by friends too must be in the same number, as nine pieces of silk, nine 
veils, nine caps, &c. The origin of the selection of this particular number, 
called tocuzy is not known , but the custom is observed by all the Turk and 
Tartar tribes of Central Asia. ” He might have said, more correctly, “ Mughal. ” 
Tu^uz stands for nine in the Turkish language, and I may add that the origin 
of the custom is known, and it will be found by referring to the note at page 875, 
which see, and is referred to in several other places. 

A volume almost might be written on the subject of presenting the cup or 
bowl. It was not peculiar to the Mughals, but was usual among all the descend- 
ants of Turk. It would be interesting to compare their customs in this respect 
with those of the Scandinavians. The presentation of the cup was the 
highest mark of consideration and homage, and all present on such occasions 
bent the knee. It was likewise the highest honour a sovereign could show 
towards a vassal or subject. Ambassadors whom it was intended greatly to 
honour were presented with the cup, and it was necessary cm the occasion of 
making a treaty, or confirming an oath. Kumiz or fermented mare's milk was 
generally used, but they also made drinks from millet, honey, and rice. Wine 
was used on special occasions, and by the Eh&ns. 

This ceremony took place in the month of RabP-ul-Awwal, 626 K. [Feby. 
1228 a.d. — which is but eighteen months from Rama^Su, 624 H., but, as pro* 
viously stated, some contend that the Chingiz Khan died in Ramadan, 62$ H.J, 
just two years and six months after the death of his father. 
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of the east he gave in charge to a number of Musalman 
Amtrs. Such Amirs as they [the Mughals] had removed 
from the countries of I-ran and Turan he located in the 
cities of Upper Turkistan, and in the land of Chtn and 
Xamghaj, and in Tingit, and commanded that they [the 
Mughals] should address Musalmans by the terms "friend/* 
and “brother” He also directed the Mughals that they 
should give their daughters [in marriage] to Musalmans, 
and that if they [the Musalmans] should evince a desire 
to demand their children [in marriage for their sons] they 
should not deny them. 

Throughout the whole of the eastern countries [under 
the sway of the Mughals], the Friday’s religious services 
[of the Muhammadans] were established ; and Musalmans 
took up their abode in those parts, and they founded 
towns and cities of their own, and built places according 
to the manner of their own [native] cities.® 

Of the friendliness of Uktae towards Musalmans the 
author has heard an anecdote which is here related . 7 

Anecdote. 

Trustworthy persons have related that Chaghatae used 
to regard Musalmans with hostility, and his mind con- 
stantly contemplated the shedding of Musalman blood, 
and not leaving one of that faith alive. Now the Chingiz 
Khan had instituted certain ordinances, the punishment 
for the infringement of some of which laws used to be 
death. For example: adultery and - crimes of lust in 
general, theft, lying, and embezzlement, and the act of 
seizing a morsel from another’s mouth, were punishable 
with death ; and whosoever should enter a piece of water, 
whether large or small, they were to kill him also, and 
likewise any one who should wash his face at the edge of 
any water, so that the water from the washed face of such 
person should enter that water.® The punishment of any 

• The Jesuits in their accounts of the Chinese empire refer to some of these 
places. See also note at page noo, first para. 

r AU writers agree respecting his showing a preference towards the Muham- 
madan religion. He excelled his brothers and contemporaries in impartiality, 
grace, and bounty. 

a See note page x 109, for the reasons of this prohibition. 
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one who might be guilty of an offence less than one of all 
these was to be three or five, 6r ten, or more, stripes with 
a rod, but with the stipulation that, while punishment 
was being administered, the offender should be entirely 
stripped, and that the rod should be wielded with force 
and severity. To these ordinances 9 they have applied the 
name of Yasah , in the Mughali language, that is to say, 
command, mandate, decree. 

One day, both the brothers — Uktae and Chaghatae — 
were proceeding along a track into the open country. 
Uktae was in advance, and Chaghatae behind him, at the 
distance of a quarter of a farsang [league]. Suddenly, 
Uktae reached the head of a reservoir of water, and per- 
ceived therein a Musalman who was washing his head 
and body. When the eyes of Uktae fell upon that Musal- 
man, he turned his face towards his personal attendants, 
and said : “ Alas ! this unfortunate Musalman will be forth- 
with put to death by the hand of my brother Chaghatae : 
what is advisable ?’* After that he inquired : “Hath any 
person among you an ingot of gold or of silver 1 ready at 
hand ?” One of his attendants bowed and said : “ I have 
an ingot of silver with me.” Uktae said : “ Give it to that 
Musalman, and tell him to throw it into the reservoir; 
and that, when my brother Chaghatae reaches this spot 
and sees him, and questions him, he must say : ‘ An ingot 
of silver of mine hath fallen into the water, and I have 
entered the reservoir in order to search for it/ so that he 
may escape being put to death.” Uktae’s attendants gave 
the ingot of silver to that Musalman, and he threw it into 
the water ; and Uktae urged his horse onwards. 

When Chaghatae reached the spot, he perceived that 
Musalman in the water, and commanded his attendants to 

• And a great many more forming the Code of the Chingiz Kfr jin entitled 
Yasa, or Yasah. 

1 In all these histories which I have gone thiough, strange to say, I have 
never met with the slightest allusion to coined money in any shape with the 
exception of the balish or ingot 

Thomas, in his “ Pathan Kings,” gives the description of a coin bearing the 
name of “ Chi ngiz Shin,” and the Khalifah un-Na?ir’s title, and he considers 
it genuine. It must therefore be a coin of one of the subjected Musalman rulers 
of Chur or Kajrman, or parts adjacent, such as Hasan, the KarlSgh Turk, and 
others mentioned in these pages, and not a Mughal coin. It bears no date* 
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seize him. He demanded of him, saying : “ Since it is the 
yasah of the Khan that no living being should go into the 
watef, why hast thou acted to the contrary ? we must kill 
thee.” The Musalman represented : “ An ingot of silver 
of mine hath fallen into this reservoir, and I have got into 
the water in order t9 seek for it.” Chaghatae directed 
so that a number of Mughals entered the water, and made 
search for the ingot, and having found it brought it ; and 
by the expedient and kindness of that just and beneficent 
sovereign, Uktae, the Musalman escaped.* May the Al- 
mighty lighten his punishment hereafter ! 

Through his efforts, numerous Musalmans escaped from 
-the hands of the accursed tyrant, Chaghatae. A number 
of trustworthy persons have related after this manner, that, 
judging from the ancient chronicles of bygone times, and 
of past ages, that, in the states of Turkistan,and the countries 
of Chin. Tingit, and Tamghaj, no sovereign more bene- 
ficent nor of better disposition than Uktae ever placed 
foot in stirrup. When he became firmly established in 
the dominions of his father, and his brothers and the Nu- 
yins and Khans of Turkistan, submitted to his authority, 
he girded up his loins, and organized and equipped his 
armies, and despatched them towards different countries. 
The Mughal Nu-yin, JurmaghQn, was despatched 3 into 
'Irak in the year 626 II., and the Nu-yin, Mangutah was 
sent towards Ghaznin ; and, in the before-mentioned year, 
Uktae made over to his charge Tukharistan, Kunduz, and 
Tal-kan ; 4 and the Maliks of Khurasan. Ghur, Kirman, 

* Our author does not appear to have known the reason why, in the ideas of 
the Tatlars and Mughals, bathing m such a way required to be strictly pro- 
hibited. The prohibition was that “during the seasons of spring and summer 
no one should immerse himself 111 running water [one writer says, “in the day- 
time ”], nor was h Ids hands in streams, nor wash his garments, and afterwards 
spread them in the open country to dry ; and that water should not be taken 
from running sti earns in vessels of gold or of silver, because, in the belief of 
these people, such acts are the cause of increase of thunder and lightning, 
which, in their localities, from the beginning of spring to the end of summer, 
while rain used continually to fall, prevailed to such a degree, that the light- 
ning was fearful, and the roaring of the thunder tremendous. ” 

* Nominated to proceed, probably, but not despatched until the following 
year in which he crossed the JiJ?uu or Amuiah. He was a Mangfcut, or, as it 
Is also written, Manghiit Mughal. 

4 One or two modern copies of the text have Tae-fcan here, but all the rest 
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and Firs, and those, who still continued in [possession of] 
different forts and strongholds, all proceeded to 
Kuram/ to the presence of Uktae, and requested that 
§ljahnahs [Intendants] might be sent to them ; and dif- 
ferent parts of Khurasan began to thrive again.* , 

Another anecdote of Uktae’s countenance of Musalmans 
is apposite, and is [here] inserted. 

Anecdote. 

Trustworthy persons have related that Chaghatae, the 
accursed, was, at all times, striving to oppress the Muham- 
madans, and devising means to bring trouble and calamity 
upon the people of Islam, and bringing ruin upon those 
that remained of them and causing their extirpation, so 
that no sign or trace of them might anywhere be found. 
In the diffusion of that iniquity he was wont to machinate 
and to labour, and was in the habit of instigating a party 
of Mughals — Nu-yins and Bahadurs — in such a manner 
that they used to bring to Uktae’s notice words and acts 
on the part of Musalmans such as used to be the source 
of trouble and injury to the people of Islam, and the 
cause of their ruin and destruction, until, on one occasion, 
Chaghatae incited one of the priests of the idol-wor- 
shippers, which sect, in the Turk! language, they style 
Tunfan 7 [Tunis], on such wise, that he came before Uktae 

are as above. As Tae-fcan is in Tukharistan, which is first mentioned, as well 
as Ifunduz, Tal-fcan of Khurasan is undoubtedly referred to. 

4 Which is always mentioned as the asal or original yiirat of the Chingiz 
Khan, and known also as the Urdue-Baligh. It was not a city, but an 
encampment. 

* tJktae is said, by the Pro-Mughal Historians, to have poured balm into 
the wounds inflicted by his father. There was certainly much balm wanted, 
but many of the wounds have never been healed to this day, witness numbers 
of the once most flourishing cities of Asia, which still lie in ruins. tJktae 
bears the character of a just ruler, and his liberality was excessive. When the 
records of his gifts and grants were made up, it was found that he had 
expended not less than 100,000 tomans of gold bdlish, some say 60,000 5 but 
the statements respecting the value of each bali§h varies. Some compute a 
balish of gold at 500 tniskdls , others at 60 dirhams and 2 ddngs ; some, 

8 dinars and 2 ddngs, and others 8 dirhams and 2 ddngs. 

7 In some copies of the text it is Tu-man— as in Rubruquis, who 
calls them “Tumians,” and says they were idolaters. This word has sorely 
puzzled some of the copyists of the different MSS. of the text collated ; but in 
the Printed u Official ” Text, it is invariably mistaken for the plural form of 
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and stated, saying : u I have seen the Chingiz Khan in a 
dream, and he has given me a command to convey unto 
thee, and thou, who art Uktae, his son, and installed by 
him, in his place, shouldst neither neglect, in any way, to 
carry out that command, nor deviate from, or fail to com- 
ply with, that yasah [ordinance] ; and let it not be that 
thou receive not the Chingiz Khan’s approbation. The 
mandate is this that the Chingiz Khan has commanded, 
saying : ‘ The Musalmans have grown exceedingly nume- 
rous, and, in the end, the downfall of the Mughal empire 
will be brought about by the Musalmans, therefore it is 
necessary that the whole of them that are in our whole 
dominions, to wit, from the countries of Chin, Tam- 
ghaj, Tingit, and Turkistan, as far as the land of Iran 
and ’Ajam, you should put to death, and not leave name 
nor vestige of them to remain.’ I have now delivered unto 
thee the command of the Chingiz Khan, thy father, and 
have removed that obligation from my neck. It behoveth 
thee to comply with it, and show obedience thereto, and not 
grant respite of life to the Musalman peoples, so that the 
empire may not sustain deterioration.” 

When he [the priest] conveyed this command to Uktae, 
who was a just, wise, prudent, and sagacious monarch, and 
friendly towards the Musalman people, he, of hi« princely 
penetration, perceived that this statement was false and 
a lie, that, from the utterancfe thereof, the odour of fabrica- 
tion pervaded the smelling sense of discrimination, and 
that it appeared to have been hatched by his brother, 
Chaghatae — the Almighty’s curse upon him ! Uktae pre- 
sently commanded that, for the Tuni idol-worshipper, a 
grand place should be got ready, with due preparation and 
arrangement for his accommodation, and provided with all 
things requisite and befitting for him, and said to him : 
“ This command is a very serious and awful one, and it 


the Turkish title, Nu-fn, Nu-yin, or Nu-yan, which so often occurs, namely, 
Nu'inan — — or Nu-ytnan — The Editors of the Calcutta Text 
probably imagined that ? was an error for * The same errors occur in the 
printed text in the account of Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar, the £halj ruler of 
Lakhanawati. See note *, page 567. 

Farther on, our author styles them 11 the idol- worshippers of Tingut and 
yamgh&j.” The singular form of the word above referred to is Tun! or 
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will be necessary to shed the blood of a vast number of 
people. There is not a person among the Maliks, Nu-yins, 8 
Bahadurs, and Juzbls, that has not a great number of 
Musalman captives, and they [the Maliks, etc.] are dis- 
persed in various parts of the territories of Ch!n r Tamghaj. 
Turkistan, I-ran, and \Ajam. It is absolutely necessary 
that this command should be communicated to them, in 
order that the whole of them may act according to its 
precept ; and therefore it is now necessary for thee to wait 
so that this mandate may be sent out into the whole of the 
Mughal dominions, in order that the Nu-yins, Juzbls, and 
Bahadurs, and other Maliks, may assemble, and this awful 
command may be communicated to them, in such wise 
that all of them may be required to comply with it” 
Uktae consequently issued directions so that they lodged 
this Tun! idol-worshipper at the place which had been 
fixed upon, in such a manner that he was treated with 
honour and reverence, and not a tittle of the minutiae of 
due attention was left unobserved, because that accursed 
Gabr 9 had some name and reputation in the region of 
Turkistan, and in Tamghaj and Chin. 

As soon as the prescribed period expired, and the 
grandees of the Mughal dominions assembled, Uktae com- 
manded so that they convoked a great assembly, attended 
with princely ceremony, such as was the established cus- 
tom of that people [the Mughals], and all with befitting 
formality, and observance of the prescribed duties. After 
this, Uktae ascended the throne ; and the whole of the 
grandees of the empire were present, with loi'hs girded, 


8 This word is spelt in three different ways, as mentioned in th^ preceding 
note. It is applied by the Karghiz nomads, and other tribes Erroneously 
supposed to be ffarghiz, to their chiefs or the heads of tribes, in the present 
day. 

As these Maliks are immediately after styled 1 the Maliks of Turkistan,’ it 
would seem to infer that they held. Musalmans of’Ajam in bondage, while 
they, as in the case of Arsalan ]£han of £aialifc, mentioned at page 1023, were 
Musalman Turks. 


9 I have previously mentioned that this term is not solely applied to PSrsfs 
or Fire-Worshippers, any more than tarsd is to Christians. Our author uses 
the last word with respect to Christians in several places. It does not follow, 
therefore, that the person above mentioned was a Fire-Worshipper, nor need 
I write an essay on fire-worship in Mughalistan for the occasion. Our author 
here simply means to say that he was an infidel, or unbeliever. 
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before the throne ; and those among them who were per- 
mitted to sit came down on the knees of homage. He 
then commanded that that Tun! should be conducted 
into his place of audience with all honour and reverence. 
When he arrived, and sat down 1 before the throne, Uktae 
said : “Now is the time that thou shouldst pronounce the 
command of the Chingiz Khan, and declare what that 
command is, in order that all may obey it.” That Tun! 
stood up, and pronounced the command of the Chingiz 
Khan in the manner he pretended he had received it, and 
delivered it. All present bowed their heads to the ground, 
and, with one accord, said : “We have heard the com- 
mand, and we bend our necks thereto. What is the will 
of Uktae, the sovereign of the time, with respect to the 
mode in which it is necessary to obey this command, and 
how it behoveth to proceed, in order that we may all of 
us act accordingly?” Uktae replied: “Every claim re- 
quires proof and demonstration, in order that truth from 
falsehood, and right from wrong, may be distinguished ; 
and this statement requires the testimony of witnesses of 
the circumstances, because, if it turns out correct that it is 
the command of the Chingiz Khan, it will be necessary 
for all to obey that command ; and, if it is false and a 
fabrication, or is the invention of this person, or invented 
at the instigation of an insidious person, the blood of people, 
subjects, and servants, must not be shed for a lie.” 

On Uktae’s concluding this speech, those present bowed 
their heads to the ground [saying] : “ This which the 
Khan speaks, the whole of the sages of the world, the dis- 
criminating and the exalted in intellect, cannot add to, 
for it is a princely speech and a noble saying, which ex- 
cellency of understanding and sovereignty indeed demands; 
and no created being is able to place the hand of objection 
to the forehead of this command, but it behoveth that 
Uktae should direct and point out in what manner the 
truth or falsehood, veracity or falsity thereof, may be de- 
monstrated and made known.” Uktae turned his face 
towards that Tuni idol-worshipper, saying : “Dost thou 
understand the Mugfeali language, or the Turki language, 


1 This shows that he was of high rank and position. 

4 » 
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or dost thou know both those tongues ?” 2 The Tun! 
idol-worshipper replied : “ I understand the Turk! lan- 
guage, and I do not understand the Mughal! tongue/' 
Uktae turned his face towards the hereditary Mughal 
grandees, whose lineage and descent were from pure 
Mughals, and said : " Unto ye it is certain and clear, that 
the Chingiz Khan used not to understand any language 
whatever save the Mughal! language/' They all bent 
their heads to the ground, and, with one accord, replied : 
“ Indeed, such is the case, that the Chingiz Khan under- 
stood no other language than the Mughal!.” Uktae, 
turning his face towards that Tun!, asked : “ In what 
language did the Chingiz Khan deliver this command 
unto thee: in the Mughal! or the Turk! language ? If he 
spoke in Mughal!, seeing thou dost not understand it, in 
what manner didst thou comprehend what he was saying ; 
and, if he spoke in Turk!, since he used not to understand 
Turk!, how did he communicate the order? Give an an- 
swer from which an odour of truth may come, in order 
that action may be taken thereon.” 

That impious, malevolent, cursed, Tun! remained silent 
and confounded, on such wise that the breath did not 
issue from that infernal one, and he became completely 
shamed. All the Mughal grandees and the Maliks of 
Turkistan bowed their heads to the ground, and with one 
accord said: “This command [from the Chingiz Khan] 
is false, and is devoid of truth.” Uktae said to the Tun! : 
u For the sake of my own dignity, and that of my brother 
Chaghatae, I do not inflict punishment upon thee. Return 
to thy abode, and say unto Chaghatae, and to his depen- 
dents, that they must draw back their hands from afflict- 
ing and oppressing Musalmans, as they are our brothers 
and friends; in them the strength of our dominion is 
evident, and, with their assistance, many peoples have 
been subdued by us.” 8 May Almighty God mitigate his 
torments [in hell] ! 

3 Here is an indication that the dialects must have been, at this period, 
very different from each other. 

5 Some of the Historians of the Mughal sovereigns, who give this anecdote 
in half a dozen lines, state that Uktae ordered this Tun! to be put to death, 
but they do not say who or what he was, merely “ a person,” A similar plot, 
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Some persons, whose statements are worthy of reliance, 
have sp stated that such-like favours and reverence were a 
proof of this, that UktSe, secretly, had become a Musal- 
man ; * but God knows the truth. 


ACCOUNT OF THE NOMINATION OF ARMIES FROM TURK- 

ISTAN TO PROCEED INTO THE TERRITORY OF ’IRAK. 

When Uktae despatched an army towards Khurasan 
and ’Irak, he made the Nu-in Turmaghun * the com- 

in which the then Yiddi-Kut of the f-ghurs was concerned, is mentioned 
farther on. 

4 “The wish ” here is evidently “parent to the thought” 

5 Considerable convulsions arose in the territories overrun and partially sub- 
dued by the Mughals, after the death of the Chingiz Khan. I say partially, 
for such was the fact, wherever troops were not stationed for the purpose ol 
holding possession. These convulsions extended, on one side, as far as Khif- 
chafc. Safcsin, and Bulghar. and, on the other, as far as Kh utaia. Chin, and 
Khita ; while the countries west of the Araulah had been devastated and ruined, 
but not subdued. 

It appears that soon after the decease of the Chingiz Khan, on the borders 
of Tingkut, Tull Khan, who was in possession of the Ulugh or Great Yura, 
of his father, m accord with, and at the advice of, the great nobles presenl 
there, thought it advisable to despatch the Nu-yfn, Iljidae [the Ilchfkdae oi 
others. See page 1049], and Kyuk Khan, son of Uktae, with troops, 
towards the fiontiers of the country of 3£olghan [o^y], or Roldan [ 0 UJy], 
After slaughtering the people and devastating the country, according to t 3 w 
fashion of modern Christian warriors, they reduced it ; and an Amir of Ting- 
fcut, named Bahadur with a strong force, was left to hold it. 

I notice that Colonel C. M. MacGregor, C.B., in his Gazetteer entitled u Cen- 
tral Asia i Afghanistan , ,” Part II., in his article on “ Kuram,” has been led mtc 
an unfortunate error respecting the death of the Chingiz Khan, on the autho- 
rity of one of the writers he quotes : viz., “ Wood, Burns, Moorcroft,” but 
which of the three does not appear. He says, page 573, “It is said that 
Jangez Khan [this is the “popular"” way of writing the name] died here from 
the effects of a melon sent to him from Balkh, in which there was a little per- 
nicious insect” ! This place is but 113 miles in a direct line N.N.W. from 
Kabul. Where Kabul? Where Tinged t ? See page 1085, and note at page 
1088. 

To remedy the state of affairs just mentioned was Uktae's first object after 
he ascended the throne, and he prepared to despatch bodies of troops into 
various parts. Alfj says that as soon as he was established he despatched 
Koktae and Swfdae [Sahudah] with three tomans of troops —according to the 
pro-Mughal accounts three tomans is the maximum strength of their armies, 
and is, of course, wholly incorrect — into Kibfihafc— or Khifchafc, as our author 
writes it — Bulghar, and b J ~tn. This is probably the reason why some 
European writers have mixed up >is expedition with the former one in which 

4 B 2 
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or dost thou know both those tongues ?”* The Tuni 
idol-worshipper replied: *1 understand the Turk! lan- 
guage, and I do not understand the Mughal! tongue.” 
Uktae turned his face towards the hereditary Mughal 
grandees, whose lineage and descent were from pure 
Mughals, and said : " Unto ye it is certain and clear, that 
the Chingiz Khan used not to understand any language 
whatever save the Mughal! language.” They all bent 
their heads to the ground, and, with one accord, replied : 
“ Indeed, such is the case, that the Chingiz Khan under- 
stood no other language than the Mughal!.” Uktae, 
turning his face towards that Tuni, asked: “In what 
language did the Chingiz Khan deliver this command 
unto thee: in the Mughal! or the Turk! language ? If he 
spoke in Mughal!, seeing thou dost not understand it, in 
what manner didst thou comprehend what he was saying ; 
and, if he spoke in Turk!, since he used not to understand 
Turk!, how did he communicate the order ? Give an an- 
swer from which an odour of truth may come, in order 
that action may be taken thereon.” 

That impious, malevolent, cursed, Tun! remained silent 
and confounded, on such wise that the breath did not 
issue from that infernal one, and he became completely 
shamed. All the Mughal grandees and the Maliks of 
Turkistan bowed their heads to the ground, and with one 
accord said: “This command [from the Chingiz Khan] 
is false, and is devoid of truth.” Uktae said to the Tun! : 
“ For the sake of my own dignity, and that of my brother 
Chaghatae. I do not inflict punishment upon thee. Return 
to thy abode, and say unto Chaghatae, and to his depen- 
dents, that they must draw back their hands from afflict- 
ing and oppressing Musalmans, as they are our brothers 
and friends; in them the strength of our dominion is 
evident, and, with their assistance, many peoples have 
been subdued by us*” 8 May Almighty God mitigate his 
torments [in hell] ! 

2 Here is an indication that the dialects must have been, at this period, 
very different from each other. 

5 Some of the Historians of the Mughal sovereigns, who give this anecdote 
m half a dozen lines, state that Uktae ordered this Tun! to be put to death, 
but they do not say who or what he was, merely “ a person.” A similar plot, 
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Some persons, whose statements are worthy of reliance, 
have sp stated that such-like favours and reverence were a 
proof of this, that Uktae, secretly, had become a Musal- 
man ; * but God knows the truth. 


ACCOUNT OF THE NOMINATION OF ARMIES FROM TURK- 
ISTAN TO PROCEED INTO THE TERRITORY OF *IRA£. 

When Uktae despatched an army towards Khurasan 
and ’Irak, he made the Nu-in Turmaghfin * the com- 

in which the then Yiddf-Kut of the I-ghurs was concerned, is mentioned 
farther on. 

4 “The wish ” here is evidently “ parent to the thought” 

5 Considerable convulsions arose in the territories overrun and partially sub- 
dued by the Mughals, after the death of the Chingiz Khan. I say partially, 
for such was the fact, wherever troops were not stationed for the purpose of 
holding possession. These convulsions extended, on one side, as far as Khif- 
Ghafc, Sa^sfn, and Bulghar. and, on the other, as far as Khutaia, Chin, and " 
Khita ; while the countries west of the Amutah had been devastated and ruined, 
but? not subdued. 

It appears that soon after the decease of the Chingiz Khan, on the borders 
of Ting^ut, Tull Khan, who was in possession of the Ulugh or Great Yurat 
of his father, in accord with, and at the advice of, the great nobles present 
there, thought it advisable to despatch the Nu-y!n, Iljidae [the IlghJkdae of 
others. See page 1049], and Kyuk Khan, son of Uktae, with troops, 
towards the frontiers of the country of Kolghan or K°lVan [ a U-ly], 

After slaughtering the people and devastating the country, according to the 
fashion of modern Christian warriors, they reduced it ; and an Amir of Ting- 
hut, named Bahadur [j^W], with a strong force, was left to hold it. 

1 notice that Colonel C. M. MacGregor, C. B. , in his Gazetteer entitled “ Cen» 
tral Asia : Afghanistan. Part II., in his article on “ Kuram,” has been led into 
an unfortunate error respecting the death of the Chingiz Kbau* on the autho- 
rity of one of the writers he quotes ; viz., “Wood, Bums, Moorcroft,” but 
which of the three does not appear. He says, page 573, “It is said that 
Jangez Khan [this is the “popular” way of writing the name] died here from 
the effects of a melon sent to him from Balkh, in which there was a little per- 
nicious insect” ! This place is but 113 miles in a direct line N.N.W. from 
Kabul. Where Kabul? Where TingVfit ? See page 1085, and note at page 
1088. 

To remedy the state of affairs just mentioned was Uktae 4 s first object after 
he ascended the throne, and he prepared to despatch bodies of troops into 
various parts. Alft says that as soon as he was established he despatched 
Koktae and Swfdae [Sahudah] with three tomans of troops— according to the 
pro-Mughal accounts three tomans is the maximum strength of their armies, 
and is, of course, wholly incorrect — into Kibchafc— 0 r Khdshafc as our author 
writes it — Bulghar, and Sa^sfn. This is probably the reason why some 
European writers have mixed up this expedition with the former one in which 
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mander of it ; and on that army marching towards that 
territory it consisted of about 50,000 Mughals. and other 

Swfdae [Sahudah] and Jabah [Yamah] were engaged, already described in the 
note at page 1000. 

In 628 H., the Nu-yfn, Jurmaghun or Jurmaghun, of the Mangicut tribe, 
was despatched at the head of three tomans of horse [the “ three ” tomans 
again], which, as I have previously stated, nominally consisted of 1000 men 
to each ming or kazdrah , ten of which constituted a toman , but really the 
ming t instead of merely numbering 1000 men, was often double and quadruple 
that number, as shown in note at page 1093. Our authors estimate of the 
strength of Jurmagfcun’s army is, I believe, nearest the truth. 

Another object, and the principal one, in despatching Jurmaghun, was to 
operate against Sul|an Jalal-ud-Dfn, Khwarazm Shah ; and, at the time of 
giving orders for the despatch of this army, Oktae turned his face towards one 
of the leaders named Ititmas— u * or Itmas — — as it is also written, 
and said : 11 If any one among ye is able to finish the affair of the Sultan it is 
thou and so it happened, according to the Tarfkh-i-Jahan-gfr ; for, when 
Jurmaghun reached the vicinity of Isfahan, he detached Ititmas, with a body 
of troops, in advance, to operate against the Sultan. 

It is necessary here to go back a little. After the capture of Organ j of 
Khwarazm, the Chingiz Khan installed in that territory, as Shafinah or 
Intendant, Chfn-Timur. sometimes called Jai-Timur, who belonged to one of 
the tribes of the 3 £ara-Khi{a-f, and this person is probably one of the family of 
the Gur Khan, mentioned in the note on that dynasty, page 934. He had 
remained Intendant in Khwarazm up to this period [he had never, as yet, 
been governor of Khurasan, but he became so shortly after] ; and, when 
Oktae, before setting out towards Khitae, despatched the Nu-yfn, Jurmagh&n, 
into Iran Zamfn, he confirmed Chf n-Tfmur in his former appointment [Fa?ib-f 
says Dktae nominated him Hakim of all Iran-Zamfn in 628 H.], and com- 
manded that all the Intendants in those parts should proceed, in person, to 
Jurmaghun’s camp, and render him all possible aid. Jurmggjiito crossed the 
Amufah in 627 H. ^ ^ — 

On receiptjjftJ^s mandate, Chfn-Timur set out by way of Shahristanah for 
Jurmaj^j^g^camp • and the different Princes of the family of the Chingiz 
located in the parts lying nearest to Khurasan, were directed to despatch 
Amfrs of their own, with their contingents, to join Jurmaghun’s army. His 
force of three tomans was thereby increased by 50,000 additional troops, thus 
showing that our author’s estimation of the number was pretty correct. The 
number of followers with Jurmaghun’s whole force is said to have been 
innumerable. 

After that leader had, as he supposed, arranged the affairs of Khurasan, and 
commenced his march westward, two Amfrs of Suljan Jalal-ud-Dfn, JJarachah 
and Tughan-i-Sun^ar, who were at Nlshabur [sic in MSS.], commenced 
attacking and making raids into the parts around, and slew the Intendants left 
in Khuras£n by Jurmaghun ; and other ** rebels” and “ disaffected people” 
[all are rebels and disaffected people who prefer their former independence to 
a foreign yoke in these enlightened days, as in the dark ages, so called] were 
daily creating sedition in that quarter. Such being the case, Jurmaghun sent 
back Chfn-Tfmur, along with his deputy, Kalbad, with troops, against these 
Khwarazmt Amfrs [they were, as their names indicate, Turks of Khwarazm] in 
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races of Turkistan, and captives of Khurasan ; and the 
number, which turned their faces towards *Irafc amounted, 
in all, to about 100,000 horse. 

On reaching that country in the year 628 H., # they 
massacred so many of the people of that territory and 
parts adjacent that the pen hath not the power of record- 
ing them ; and all the cities of *Irak, and the Jibal [of 
Trafe-i-'Ajam], of Aran, of Agarbaijan, Gilan, the territory 
of Rustam-dar, which is on the shores of the Babr-i- 
Khurz [the Caspian sea], as far as the Dar-band-i-Rum 
[the Caspian Gates], and Tabaristan, the whole were 
ravaged, pillaged, and laid waste, with the single excep- 
tion of the city of Safahan [Isfahan], which was not taken 
for a period of fifteen years after the first irruption of the 
Chingiz Khan, the Mughal, and the entry of his forces 
into the country of Irak, as will be subsequently recorded 
in its proper place. 

That army of Mughals [under Jurmaghun] entered 
through the Hulwan Pass, and ravaged the country up to 
the neighbourhood of the metropolis of Islam — the city of 
Baghdad. ’ On several occasions, from the Court of the 
Lord of the Faithful, Al-Mustan$ir B’illah, the Maliks of 
Islam, with the troops of ’Ajam, and Turks, 7 Kurds, and 
'Arabs [in his service], were despatched to repel the 
Mughals and the infidel hosts. They [the troops of the 
Khalifah] frequently engaged in holy warfare against the 
infidels, and encountered them in many conflicts ; and, 
upon all occasions, the troops of Islam were triumphant 
and victorious. 8 During that period, in no‘ way, could 
the infidels seize upon any of the parts adjacent to, and 
[immediately] round about, the Dar-ul-Khilafat. Baghdad. 

the direction of Nishabftr and Tus ; and, after the rout of one of them — £ar§- 
chah — KaJbad returned to Turmaghun’s army again, and Qhfn-TImur appears, 
from what followed, to have returned to his post in Khwarazm and Mazan- 
daran, which events will be found referred to at page 1120, note 2 . 

6 All the copies of the text have 623 H., which, of course, is a great error, 
since the Chingiz Khan only died in 624 H., and Uktae succeeded in the third 
month of 626 h. : 623 is evidently a mistake of ^ for jU? and, besides, at 
page 1109 he states that J urmagliun was despatched in 626 H. 

7 Turks had been entertained in the service of the Khalffahs for three 
centuries previous to this period. 

• See note page 71 1. 
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The accursed Jurmaghun. who was the commander of 
the infidel Mug&als, pitched his camp in the neighbour- 
hood of Kum and Kasdan, and some [of his forces] he 
despatched on incursions into Fars and KirmSn. The 
Ata-Bak, Abu-Bikr of Fare, who is the sovereign of that 
territory, and likewise the brother of the Hajib, Burak,’ 

• There is a mistake here : it is his brother's son who is meant. B«$k, 
the Hajib, is the traitor who managed to obtain possession of Kirman, and 
who afterwards murdered Malik Ghiva$-ud-Din. Ak Suljan, brother of Sultan 
Jalal-ud-Din. To make interest with the Mughals. and get confirmed in his 
usurpations, he sent the head of that Prince to Uktae IjCa’an, and he was con- 
firmed in the rulership of Kirman. This “illustrious man," par excellence , 
came into K&warazm, along with his brother, Husam-ud-Dfn, Hamid-i-Bur, 
in the reign of Sultan Taki&h, along with others, to collect the tribute for the 
Gur Khan of 1 jCar&-Khitae r and they were induced to remain in Khwarazm f 
and there turned Musalmans. Some say they were not permitted to return ; 
but this seems improbable, as they are said to have been brothers of Jai-TimSr-i- 
Taniko, or Banfko, son of Kalduz, chief of Taraz, the leader of the Gur 
Khan's army ; and others, again, that they came after the defeat of their 
elder brother, Bamko. Whether they were detained or not, or came after or 
before Banlko's defeat, they rose in the service of Sultan Takigh and his 
successor ; and Kiwak Khan, son of Hamid-i-Bur, became the commander of 
a body of troops, and was killed at Bukhara when the Chingiz Khan appeared 
before it, and Burak, Hamid's brother, became one of the Sultan’s chamber- 
lains. Another brother was styled Aghuz Malik. See page 282, note r , page 
283, and note to page 934. 

This “ illustrious man ” — illustrious for the murder of his master and bene- 
factor's son, and treachery towards another, to whom he presented a daughter 
for his fyaram — received from Sulfan Ghivas-ud-Din T Pfr Shah, the title ©f 
Kutlugh Sultan, and from the Mughal Ka’an, to whom he sent Ghiya$-ud- 
Din's head, the title of “ Kutlugh Khan, §ahib [i.e. Lord] of Kirman.” 
Burak died in 632 H., and KuJb-ud-Din, Abu-l-Fath son of Jai-Tfmur-i- 
Baniko, or Tanfko, who stood in the position of nephew, step-son, and son- 
in-law to Burak, assumed the authority, according to the latter's will# 

In the same year, several of the Khwarazmf Amirs, who, on the arrival of the 
Mughal army at Crganj, had fled from thence, and had come to Shiraz, to the 
Court of Salghur Suljan, Abu-Bikr-i-Sa’d, from thence came [with their fol- 
lowers] to J Jr aft of Kirman. They were Aor Khan, Sunj Kha n, and Timftr # 
Malik, that second Rustam and second Isfandiyar, the defender of Khujand 
[See note at page 972, para. 3] ; and from Jiraft they unexpectedly made a 
dash upon this same gufb-ud-Dfn, son of Jai-Timur-i-Taniko, but he encoun- 
tered and overthrew them# Some of the party, which appears to have been 
not very numerous, were killed in the encounter, some were taken prisoners, 
and some took to flight. After the victory, KuJb-ud-Din treated his captives 
with favour, gave them dresses of honour, and sent them bade to Shiraz ; and 
the Ata-Bak, Abu-Bikr, son of Su’d, sent, and made apologies to Ku$b-ud- 
Din, and stated that he had been totally unaware of their intention. These 
Kufb-ud-Din accepted, and declared himself satisfied. In 633 H# he pro- 
ceeded to the Urdu of Oktae JCa'an, in order to get his accession to the sove- 
reignty of Kirman acknowledged and confirmed, but the ga’Sn directed that 
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the Khita4 T who had become ruler of Gawas^ir and Kir- 
man, entered into an accommodation with the Mughal 
forces, and agreed upon a fixed sum as tribute which they 
should pay them yearly. 1 The territories of Fars and 
Kirman, through that conclusion of peace, became tran- 
quillized, and remained safe from the molestatioh of the 
forces of the Mughal infidels. The whole of the remainder 
of the cities of 'Iralc, Agarbaijan, and Tabaristan, were 
ruined and destroyed. 

At this period, likewise, armies of Mughals were nomi- 
nated to march from the side of Turkistan into the terri- 
tories of Kabul, Ghazmn. and Zawulistan ; and Malik 
Saif-ud-Dfn, Hasan, the Karlugh — the Almighty's mercy 
be upon him! — when he saw, on several occasions, that 
he could not resist the power of the infidel Mughals 
except in the way of enduring vassalage, submitted to be 
dependent on them, and consented to receive Shahnahs 
[Intendants] ; and the Maliks of Ghur and Khurasan like- 
wise all obtained Shahnahs. 

The Bahadur, Ta-ir, was appointed to proceed into the 
territory of Hirat from Turkistan, and Mughal forces 
advanced towards the country of Nim-roz. These events 
came to pass in Sijistan and Nim-roz, on the second occa- 
sion, during the time of Malik Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigin, 
the Khwarazmi. who, in Sistan, had acquired strength, and 
had laid in abundant stores and munitions of war. In 

JCuJb-ud-Dfn should be sent away into Khitae to serve under the $abib Wazfr, 
Mafcmud, Yalwaj, and the vassal sovereignty over Kirman was given to the late 
Burak's son, Rukn-ud-Dm, Mubarak-i-Khwajah Ju^, and he' was installed on 
the 28th of Sha’ban. 633 H. 

Rukn-ud-Dfn ruled sixteen years, and was afterwards deposed by command 
of Mangu Jjfa’an, in 650 H. ; and £utb-ud-Dfn, son of Jai-Timur-i-Bamko, 
was restored. Subsequently, £u$b-ud-Dm, by the IjCa'an’s command, put 
the deposed Rukn-ud-Dfn to death. 

This Jfraft is the same well-known city, two miles in extent, which, in a 
work entitled " Eastern Persia ” "with an Introduction by Maj.-General Sir 
F. J. Goldsmid, K.S.I.,” one of the contributors, Major O. B. St.John, R.E., 
says was “ not a town, but a district M ! 

Tavernier, who visited it, says “Girefte,” as he spells it, "is one of the 
biggeBt cities in the province of Kerman,” and that its trade is "hones and 
wheat.” 

1 See page 180. There our author says tliat Abu-Bikr brought dishonour 
and reproach upon himself through becoming tributary to the irfidels. See 
also note * to the same page. 
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the year 625 H., a Mugfeat army entered the territory of 
Nfm-roz and invested the fortress of Ok of 9 ijistan, which 
lies in the direction of north-east from the Shahristan of 
Sistan. 9 For a period of nineteen months that army sat 

* When intimation reached Uktae Ka’an of the agitated state of affairs in 
the provinces of Khurasan, he directed that the Bahadur, Ta-ir, who, as 
stated by our author farther on, at this time was located in the territory of 
Hirat, and stationed at Badghais. which is a dependency of Hirat, should 
move from that place, with his troops, against Ifaraehah, one of the two Amirs 
of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, referred to irt the note at page Ul6, who was still fight- 
ing against the Mughals. Badghais, the chief place of this district, I beg leave 
to say, is not and never was called Bddkhls or Badgheis . It is the place before 
which TuVchar, one of the sons-in-law of the Chingiz Khan, was killed, as 
mentioned in note at page 989. There is no kh m the word : it is written 

Ta-ir was directed to crush Jjfarachah, according to the Fanakati, and put 
down the outbreak with the utmost severity. He began his march accordingly, 
but, on the way, heard of the reduction and rout of Karaohah having been 
already effected by Kalb2d, and that the former had taken refuge within the 
fortress of Uk of Sijistan or Zawuhstan. On this, the Bahadur, Ta-fr, 
marched against it, invested it for a period of two years j and at length, the 
walls having been mined, the fortress was taken. 

After the Bahadur, Ta-ir, had gained possession of the fortress of Ok of 
Sijistan, he despatched an agent to Chm-Timfir, saying, that, by virtue of the 
mandate received from the Court of the Ka’an, the government of Khurasan 
had been assigned to him, Ta’ir, and requested that Chin-Timur would 
refrain from exercising any authority therein. He replied that the statement 
that the people of Khurasan were rebellious was false, and that therefore he 
could not see why such an extensive tract of territory, and so many subjects, 
should be ruined on account of the misdeeds of Karaehah ; no doubt referring 
to what had already taken place in Sijistan and Khurasan. Chin-Timur fur- 
ther stated that he would transmit a statement of the case to the Ka’an, and 
act as he might be instructed. 

This reply was not palatable to the agent of Ja-ir, and he left the presence 
of Chin-Timur in a rage. Subsequently, at Ta-ir’s request, probably, the 
Nu-yin, Jurmaghun, sent to Chin-Timur, requesting that he, along with the 
Amirs despatched by the Princes [mentioned in the previous notej to reinforce 
him, would return to Khwarazm and Mazandaian, where he had been Inten- 
dant, and leave the affairs of Khurasan in Amir Ta-ir’s hands. 

Chin-Timur had nominated Kalbad, one of his principal retainers, to accom- 
pany the Amirs of the Princes on thefr return from Khurasan to the presence of 
the l£a’an, to do homage, and give an account of these affairs. At this junc- 
ture, Malik Baha-ud-Din, §a’luk, on the stipulation that he should be allowed 
to proceed to the presence of the Ka’an, came down from his stronghold In 
Mazandaran, and submitted. Chin-Timur returned from Mazandaran, whither 
he appears to have gone ; and the holders of most of the strong fortresses of 
Khurasan, on the report of Baha-ud-Din having submitted, tendered submis- 
sion fikewise. On the arrival of Baha-ud-Din, Chin-Timur treated him with 
the utmost consideration ; and another Malik, at this time, also came from, 
Mazandaran for the purpose of proceeding to the presence of the $ 2 ’ 2 n t6 do 
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down before the fortress; but, notwithstanding all the 
efforts and exertions which the Mughal infidels used to 

homage, namely, the A§fahed [see note \ page 262, para. 4], ’ Ala ud-Dfn of 
the Kabud Jamah — in one copy of the Fanakati’s work styled Nu?rat-ud-Dfn — 
he having been approved of by his people and kinsmen for that purpose. 

These two Maliks set out for the Urduc-Balfgh. accompanied by Kalbad, in 
630 h. As, previous to this occasion, not one of the great Amirs or Maliks of 
Mazandaran had presented himself before a Mughal sovereign, Oktae £a’an 
was exceeding well pleased thereat, and he ordered entertainments to be 
given in their honour, and showed them great favour. Chin-Tfmur and 
Kalbad, in consequence, were distinguished by the Ifa’an with various favours 
and benefits ; and Oktae observed : “ During the period that Jurmaghun has 
been away, and has gained possession of such an extent of territory, he has 
never yet sent a single Malik to me, while Chin-Timur, with such a small 
following and slender means, has done such good service. I therefore appoint 
him to the government of Khurasan [as well as Khwarazm and Mazandaran 
which he then held], and no other Amirs shall have aught whatever to do 
with those parts.” Kalbad was also associated with £h in -Timur [subordinate 
to him] ; and the Ka’an conferred, in fief, upon the Asfahed of the Kabud 
Jamah, the tract extending from the limits of the Kabud Jamah territory to 
Astar-abad, and, upon Baha-ud-Din, §a’luk, the districts of Isfaratn, Ju-tn, 
BaihaV, Ja-jurm, Khurand. and Arghaian ; and, to each of them, the Ka’an 
presented a commission written in gold, and gave a yarltzh t or patent, to 
Chm-Ttmfir. 

When Chfn-Tfmur became duly installed, in accordance with the yarltgk 
of the Ka’an, he appointed Sharaf-nd-Dfn. Muhammad, the Yazdi, to 
be the Wazir of his government, and Baha-ud-Din, Muhammad, the 
Ju-fnf, the §ahib-i-Diwani, or Head of the Revenue Department, and that 
department under him assumed order and lustre. Not long after this, £hm- 
Timur was about to despatch an official, named Kurkuz, also written Kurkuz, 
on a mission to the presence of the Ka’an, but Kalbad strongly objected to it, 
saying : “ He is an f-ghur. and will take care to make matters subservient to 
his own interests only, and therefore it is not advisable to send him.” Chin- 
Tlmfir, however, did not alter his determination, and Kurkuz was despatched. 
Contrary to Kal bad’s expectations, when he reached the .presence of the 
Ka’an, and the latter inquired of him respecting the state of the people, and 
the territory of Khurasan, and other provinces under the control of Chin- 
Timur, he gave such details and information as greatly pleased the Ka’an, and 
made him well satisfied, and he expressed himself accordingly. Kurkuz was 
sent back again, having fulfilled his mission in the manner desired, and, the 
requests made having been granted, he returned ; and, shortly after [in 633 H.], 
Chin-Timflr died. 

D’Ohsson has made a muddle of these affairs, if the extract contained in the 
“Mongols Proper ” [pp. 133, 134] be from his work, and he could scarcely 
have understood the passage, or else he had an incorrect manuscript before 
him, whereby a good man, and an efficient administrator, is turned into a 
tyrant, torturer, and extortioner, and a causer of disaffection through his exac- 
tions. His co-partner, Kalbad, figures under the name of Kelilai and as the 
* ‘general of Chin Timur and such is history ! 

Amir Ch in Timur having died in 633 h., Amir Tusal— JLy— whom some 
style Osil — J Ujl was nominated to succeed him in the government of Iran* 
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make, in no way did they succeed in gaining possession 
of that fortress and city, until pestilence overcame the 

Zamfn [as much of it as was under Mughal sway at that period], but the 
executive authority was administered by his Deputy, Kurkuz, already referred 
to. Tusal or Osal died in 638 H., and Amfr Arghun, the tjfr-at, was nominated 
to succeed him, after he had acquired the requisite acquaintance with the duties 
of the office of Bakfcshi-gar, and proficiency in the duties of the Batak-ghian 
department. He was first despatched to make a report on the manner in 
which Kurkuz had administered the government, and, subsequently, held it 
himself for ten years. The fate of Kurkuz will be related subsequently. 

This is stated differently in Alfi, wherein it is mentioned that in the year 
627 H., Taj-ud-Dm, Binal-Tigfn, the Khwarazmf, having raised the banner of 
sovereignty in Sijistan, an army of Mughals was sent against him, but under 
what leader is- not mentioned, and that the fortress of Ok which is 

situated in the north-east part of that territory, was invested. The investment 
was carried on for a period of nineteen months ; and all the efforts of the 
Mughals to take the fortress were of no avail, until pestilence arose, and then 
it fell. Our author may have mistaken the year, or perhaps it is the mistake 
of a scribe ; and, taking into consideration the date of Oktae’s accession, Alfi 
appears to be correct. 

This is the affair related by our author above. He was resident in the 
neighbourhood, was moving about those parts just before these events took 
place — as has been related, and will be again mentioned farther on — and was 
personally acquainted with the defender of this fortress, and therefore is 
worthy of credit. Malik Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigfn, must have been the per- 
son referred to by the Fanakati as ffarachah, or the latter joined him. 
That author, however, gives no further account of these proceedings, and the 
two Khwarazmi Amirs are not again referred to by him, and, such being the 
case, our author’s account is evidently the correct one. For some account of 
Binal-Tigfn and his fate, see pages 199 to 202. 

Uk, which is a well-known place in history, was never called “ Oke ” nor 
u Hok,” as it appears in a recent compilation, unless such can be made out of 
djl which would be rather difficult. It has been in ruins for many years ; 
and Afghans have often brought me Bakhtrfan and Sasanfan coins from it. 
Its site is between Farah and Zaranj, t>r the city of Sfstan or Sijistan, as it is 
also called. 

Uk is also the place referred to at pages 34 and 201, but regarding which 
the different copyists, with scarcely an exception, from its similarity to «J,1 — 
arg f a citadel— and from its being mentioned in connexion with *«U — kala'h , 
a fortress— have jumped at the conclusion that arg must be meant. I find an 
example of great sagacity of this kind in the Ro, As. Society's copy of the 
Fanakatf’s work. The word was correctly written with j but someone partly 
erased the letter to make an j of it ! 

The fortress of Ok is again mentioned, nearly three centuries after, when, 
tn 908 H., Sulfan ’Alt, the Arghun, brother of the Amir, £u-un-Nun, Arghun, 
was governor or feudatory of the territory of Sijistan, at which time, at the 
instigation of Shuda 3 £ulf, governor of the fort of La ah, Sultan Ijtusain Mfrza 
despatched a force against Sultan ’All. 

The word Shahristan signifies the walls round a city, also a kushk with 
many gardens ; but this place is one of the very few old sites, the names of 
which exist unaltered to the present day. The ShahristSn stands upon or 
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Musalmans of the fortress, and until matters reached such 
a pitch among the people thereof, that one or two hundred 
men, who would be collected together in one place, would 
suddenly— Be the readers preserved from such a fate ! — 
pass to the Almighty’s mercy. 

Trustworthy persons have related that, one night, the 
people of the fortress projected the formation of an am- 
buscade during the night, for the purpose of repelling the 
Mughal troops, and that they should conceal themselves 
among some of the kilns outside the northern gate. It 
was determined that, when the morning dawned, [a body 
of] fighting men should issue from the eastern gate of the 
citadel, and engage in holy warfare [with the enemy], 
and, when the Mughal troops should turn their faces 
towards that body of holy-warriors which should issue 
from the eastern gate, the kettle drums should be sounded 
on the summit of the fort. Then the body of men in 
ambush outside the northern gate should, on hearing the 
sound of the kettle drums, disclose the ambuscade, and 
should advance on the rear of the infidel army, and fight 
for the faith as by the tenets thereof enjoined. According 
to this determination, about 700 men, Tulakis, 8 in com- 
plete panoply, issued from the fortress at midnight, and 
proceeded to the spot fixed upon for the place of ambus- 
cade, and there took up their position. At daybreak the 
next morning, after having performed their religious 
duties, the people of the fortress donned their arms and 
issued forth from the eastern gate, and began the attack 
upon the infidels. The Mughals, from their camp, turned 
their faces towards those Musalmans, the champions of 
the faith' and a severe action commenced ; and, when the 

close to the ruins of the place here referred to. As I have before mentioned, 
Zaranj was the capital city of the territory called Sijistan by ’Arabs, and by 
the people Sigistan and Zawulistan ; and the name of “ city of Sistan ” or “ Si- 
jistan,” applied to that city, is after the same fashion as styling Urganj, Ehwa- 
razm. The Masalik wa Mamalix says that an ancient city of Sistan was- 
called Ram Shahristan. and that Zaranj was founded by people from that 
place. There would be nothing easier than to take it for granted that the 
fortress here referred to is the citadel of the city of Sistan, but Zaranj is not 
referred to. The fortress in question is a totally different place, and in a 
different situation. 

• It is explained at page 1062 how the Tulakis got there. 
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forces on both sides mingled together at close quarters, 
with sword, spear, and arrow, according to the previous 
night’s arrangement, they beat the kettle drums within the 
fortress for the purpose of unmasking the ambuscade* 
Once, twice, the drums sounded, but not a man issued 
from the ambuscade ; and, of that whole body, not a trace 
could be discovered. Malik Taj-ud-DIn, Binal-Tigin, 
despatched confidential persons, saying : 11 Go ye and see 
what is the cause of this delay of the ambuscade party.” 
When those sent came to the spot they found the whole 
700 men dead, for they had surrendered their lives to God; 
and there was no sign of life in any one of them. God 
preserve us from the like ! 

This catastrophe has been recorded here in order that 
those who look into these pages may know, for certain, 
that, when the wrath of God, the Most High, ariseth, such 
like marks of punishment are manifested. 

Trustworthy persons have related that the most common 
and violent manner in which the pestilence affected the 
people of the fort of Uk of Sistan was this, that their 
mouths would begin to ache, and their teeth to become 
loose, and, on the third day, they used to resign their lives 
to their Creator. The state of the people of the fortress 
continued in this way until, suddenly, a woman among the 
inhabitants thereof became attacked with the aching of the 
mouth, and, on the second day, her teeth became loose. 
She had a little daughter, and, on the third night, 4 she 
called her unto her, seated her by her, and said : “ My 
dear 1 to-night I will anoint thy hands and feet with hinna 
with mine own hands, for to-morrow is the third day, and 
the hour of thy mother’s decease.” With this view she 
applied hinna to the hands and feet of her little daughter. 
It is usual with women that, when they apply hinna to 
the hands and feet of any one, they apply the fingers to 
the tongue in order that the fingers may be moistened 
with the saliva of their mouths, and then they apply the 
hinna to the part to be dyed. Having applied the hinna 
to her little daughter’s hands and feet, she resigned her 
heart to death, and went to sleep. In the morning, the 

4 It must be remembered that the night precedes the day in the computation 
of Oriental peoples. 
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woman's teeth had become firmly fixed at the roots, and 
the aching of the mouth had entirely passed away. When . 
the third day came and passed, the neighbours and ac- 
quaintances found her recovered, and, on the fourth day, 
she had become quite well again. 

People were astonished, and they made inquiry of her 
about it, saying : " How has it come about, and by what 
means, that thou art still alive, the disease of the mouth 
gone, and thy teeth firm ? What medicine didst thou 
take, and what remedy apply ?” The woman replied : “ I 
had no medicine whatever, and took none : Almighty God 
restored me to health." They said : “ He is the Author of 
all things, but, really, what act didst thou put in practice, 
and what operation was performed by thee ?” The woman 
mentioned the application of hinnd to her daughter's hands 
and feet, the incident of wetting her fingers, and, by that 
action, of the hinna reaching her mouth. The whole [of 
the neighbours and acquaintances] concurred together that 
the cure for this disease was hinna ; and it so happened 
that this circumstance reached the [hearing of the] people 
of the fort, and the incident became diffused, and matters 
came to such a state, that every one who was attacked with 
this disorder they used to put hinnd in the mouth of, and 
such person would recover. A mann of hinna reached 
the price of two hundred and fifty golden dinars, and 
whoever possessed any acquired great wealth by disposing 
of it. 

Almighty God hath many favours for His servants, but 
for death there is no antidote ! 

At last, Malik Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigin, was struck in 
the eye by an arrow, and that eye was lost ; and, sub- 
sequent to that accident, he was directing the defence of 
the fortress from the top of one of the towers, when, sud- 
denly, he lost his footing and fell from the top of the fort 
to the ground, and was taken prisoner. He was made a 
martyr of, and the fortress of Ok of Sijistan fell into the 
hands of the Mughals ; and the inhabitants were martyred, 
after a great number of the infidels had gone to hell, as 
has been previously recorded herein. 

May God, the Most High, continue the Suljtan of Islam, 
NAsir-ud-DunyA wa ud-DIn, MahmOd Shah, who is 
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the Badshah of the present time, upon the throne of sove- 
reignty, victorious and triumphant ! 


ACCOUNT OF THE DESPATCHING OF MUGHAL FORCES 
TOWARDS SHAZNlN AND LUHAWAR.* 

When (Jktae ascended the throne, he [likewise] gave 
orders for forces to proceed towards Ghur and Ghaznfn. 
and the Bahadur, Ta-ir, who had displayed great zeal and 
energy during the fighting in Sijistan under the standard 
of one of the great Nu-ins, was made their commander. 
This great Mughal Nu-in [Ta-ir’s leader] in the fighting 
before Ok of Sijistan had gone to hell, and Uktae com- 
manded that the Bahadur, Ta-tr, should become the head 
and commander of that Mughal army, in his place.* 

* Written here, as elsewhere, Luhawar and Lohor. 

• Who this great Nu-yin was does not appear, and he is not referred to by 
others. Ta-ir was m these parts, according to the Histories quoted, previous 
to the accession of Uktae Ka’an, as early as RabI*-ul-Awwal, 626 H. 5 and, as 
already narrated, he was subsequently ordered to aid in putting down the 
outbreak of Karaohah, so called, in the districts dependent on Ni&habur. 
After that, Ta-ir invested the fortress of Uk of Sijistan. Our author says 
at held out nineteen months, but some of the Histones, quoted in the pre- 
vious notes, say it occupied Ta-ir two years ; and, under these circumstances, 
4 he fortress could not have fallen before the close of the year 628 H., or 
beginning of 629 H., and not in 625 H., as our author states at page 201. 
Labor was not taken until upwards of ten years after the affair of 0 k. 

The Tarikh-i-Alf! states that, in 633 H., 0 ktae despatched armies into 
various parts, including an army, under a leader named Mukanu [y^y ] — in 
some copies, Mukatu [y^y ] — towards Hind and Kashmir, and that, after 
•ravaging many tracts of country, he returned again [into his own territory]. 

This is an important item of information, for it clears up a very obscure 
•part of our author’s account of Sulgan I-yal-timish’s reign, at page 623, when 
he Set out towards Banian, and had to return through the illness of which he 
afterwards died ; for our author has not stated whom he marched against, but 
it is evident, from the direction there indicated, and the year, that he must 
have been marching against this very Mukatu, when sickness obliged him to 
return. There is nothing mentioned in the Histories of Kashmir, of which 
there are several, of any such invasion. 

The Nu-yfn, Mangutah, we first hear of in Indian History, in 643 H. 
Mukatu must be a different person. 

The capture and ruin of Hirat by the Nu-yin, Iljidae, or Ilchikdae, nephew 
of the Chingiz Khan, in 620 H., and the massacre of its inhabitants, all but 
eighteen persons, has been already described. Of these survivors seven 
remained hidden among its ruins, while eleven were at Kalah-i-Koh, and the 
Khagib, the Maulana, Sharaf-ud-Dln, was included among them. 
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When they [the Mughal troops] from Sijistan entered 

After the infidel Mughals, and Tattars, had taken their departure from 
Hirat and its territory, these sixteen persons — ail men, it appears — issued from 
their places of concealment, and assembled before the shop of a certain balwa-f 
or confectioner, and began to look about them in all directions. Seeing no 
one, they stroked their faces and exclaimed : “ Thanks be unto God, that 
during our existence we can once more breathe freely ! ” After this, these 
sixteen, the unfortunate remnant of the inhabitants of Hirat, were joined by 
twenty-four others from the places adjacent to that city ; and, for sixteen years, 
it is said, tx there were no other inhabitants in Khurasan $ and, for some time, 
from the banks of the Jthfin or Amufah to the territory of Astar-abad, if there 
were any people who had escaped with their lives in some out-of-the-way 
place, they must have existed upon such things as the dead left unconsumed. M 

These forty persons passed their time in the tomb of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din. 
Mubammad-i-Sam, Ghurf. which had not been destroyed by the infidels. A 
full account of the matter of these persons, and their names, is recorded in the 
History of Hirat. 

In the year 635 H. — but Alfi says in 634 H. — Uktae Ka’an gave orders that 
the cities of Khurasan destroyed by the Mughals should be restored, and 
among them was Hirat ; and those people of the weaver class, who had been 
removed from Hirat when that city surrendered to Tull Khan in 618 H., and 
had been located in Turkistan and Mnghalistan by him, were made the instru- 
ments in commencing this good work. The chief men and heads of families 
among these weavers were the Mufcaddam [he is also styled Amfr and Peshwa, 
but not signifying a chief, a noble, or a leader here, but Provost] of the Guild 
of Weavers of Hirat, Tzz-ud-Din, Hirawi [from Hiri or Hirat]; Jalal-ud-Din, 
Malan! ; Sa’fd, Badghaisi ; and five others. It had been mentioned to the 
Ka’an that one of the cities in question was Hirat, and he had been told much 
respecting its former populousness, wealth, and prosperity ; so he was the 
more desirious of re-peopling it Tzz-ud-Din, the Provost, with his family 
and kinsmen, had been located at Bfsh-Baligh. ; and he had obtained access 
to the Kean's presence, and used, every year, to manufacture a thousand suits 
[pieces, probably] of clothes of excellent quality for his use. He was now 
summoned to the presence of Uktae, who said : “I am going to send thee for 
the purpose of re-peopling and restoring Hirat. Art thou able to do so, 
quickly, thinkesl thou, so that people may be able to say that Hirat is some- 
thing like itself again ?” Tzz-ud-Din replied that, under favour of such a 
great monarch, he could do so ; and that every year he would send, for the 
Ka’an’s use, 2000 suits of clothes of various delicate colours, such as, in the 
atmosphere of those northern parts, it was impossible to produce, equal in 
colours and texture to those of Khurasan. Gktae, accordingly, despatched 
him ; and he was allowed to take fifty of his people along with him, and was 
also furnished with a mandate to collect people from all parts of Khurasan, 
and locate them at Hirat. 

’Izz-ud-Din set out ; and, on the arrival of the exiles in the neighbourhood 
of Hirat, the Khatib, Sharaf-ud-DIn. and the others, who had been living in 
concealment, came forth to meet them, and conducted them into Hirat ; and 
they set about its restoration. Having made some progress, in the following 
year [636 H.], the Provost, Tzz-ud-D!n, set out for the Urdu of the K a’Sn to 
arrange certain matters in connexion with the restoration of the city, and made 
a request that he might be permitted to remove to Hirat his own family, and 
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Khurasan, the Nu-!n, Anban 7 and the Nu-fn, NikQ-dar, 
and the troops which were in the territory of Ghur and 
Khurasan, marched towards Ghaznin. Previous to this, 
they had driven 8 from Bantan Malik Saif-ud-Din, Hasan, 
the Karlu gh. and had entered into a stipulation with him 
for payment of tribute, but, notwithstanding this, they 
were desirous of getting Malik Saif-ud-Din, Hasan, the 
Karlugh; into their hands, and they had been unable to 

also the two hundred other families located in Turkistan and Mughalistan. 
His request was so far complied with that he was allowed to take away with 
him his own family, and one hundred — some say fifty — other families ; but, 
on reaching Faryab, death overtook him. On this, his son, Shams-ud-Din. 
Muhammad, who then succeeded to his father’s office and title of Provost, con- 
ducted the families to Hirat, after which he retraced his steps to the presence 
of Uktae. This was in the year in which Mahmud, the Taranf, broke out in 
Bukhara. Having reached the Ka’an’s Urdu, he solicited that a Shahnah or 
Intendant should be appointed to Hirat, and a Daroghah [Warden, Provost, 
etc.]. A IjCarlugh Turk, but whose name is not mentioned, unfortunately, 
was nominated to the first-mentioned office, and a Mughal named Mangasae 
to the last The former was of the same tribe— -but, probably, of the other 
branch— as Malik Saif-ud-Din, Hasan, the Karlugh, referred to in the text 
above. See note >, next page. 

Shams-ud-Din. Muhammad, and the Karlu gh. reached Hirat together, but 
the control of the civil affairs was left, as before, m the Provost’s hands. In a 
short time the Ju-e Injil—a canal so called— was opened and brought into 
Hirat, and the Burj-i-Karlugh built, and named after the Intendant in ques- 
tion. In 638 H. Malik Majd-ud-Din, the Kal-yunf, was made governor of 
Hirat, by command of Batu Khan [this must have been at the time Uktae, 
from his excessive inebriety, had to be looked after, as stated in note *, page 
( 142, and Batu Khan did so by virtue of his position as head of the family. 
He subsequently exercised authority after Uktae’s decease, and again 
during the interregnum after Kyuk Kha n’s death, as will be noticed far- 
ther on] and the Mufcaddam, Shams-ud-Din. Muhammad, was relieved of 
his duties. Majd-ud-Din, in concert with the Iprlugh Intendant, opened the 
Alanjan canal, which became the source of such great prosperity to the Hirat 
district 

Majd-ud-Din was put to death, after the decease of Uktae Ka’an, in 640 H., 
by command of the Nu-yfn, Kurkuz, and his head was brought to him at Tus ; 
but, in the following year, Prince Batu, as my authority styles him, made 
Majd-ud-Din’s son, Shams-ud-Din. Muhammad, the Kal-yuni, governor of 
Hiriit, but he died from the effects of poison in the following year. 

7 This name is somewhat doubtful. It is written Anban — — as above, 
Inan — — and Antan — also I-tan — d kd— Abt 5 n— — and Astan — 
I do not find the name among the great Nu-ytns of the Chingiz 
Anban is also a title of rank. 

• The word used in the text — means “ extirpated,” “rooted out,” 
“driven out,” etc.; but, had such been the case, he could not have been 
..made a tributary. He had been already reduced to subjection and made 
tributary, as already stated at page 1 119. 
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•fleet their object In the year 636 H., however, they 
suddenly and unexpectedly attacked Malik Saif-ud-Dtn, 
? asan i and he fled discomfited from KarmAn,* Ghazntn. 
and Banian, and came towards the Multan territory, and 
the country of Sind. At that period the throne of Hin* 
dustan was adorned by the Sultan Raziyyat — May she 
rest in peace ! — the daughter of the august Sultan, Shams- 
ud-Din, I-yal-timisli ; and the eldest son of Malik Saif-ud- 
Din, Hasan, the Karlugh, presented himself before the 
Dihit Court, and, by way of beneficence, the territory [fief] 
of Baran was assigned to him. 1 Some time passed, when, 

f See note r , page 498, para. 4. 

1 Sultan Raziyyat reached Dihli, from LShor, on the 19th of Shubin, the 
eighth month of 637 h. 

This favour was shown towards him because he was a Turk, as Ra$iyyat’s 
.father was, and also because a great number of the principal nobles were 
Turks also. His name and title are Malik Na?ir-ud-Din, Muhammad. See 
page 861. Had he been a Mughal he would probably have been put to death, 
or kept in durance until he died, as Barka Khan’s agents were, as will be 
found mentioned farther on, although their sovereign was a Musalman. 

The ^arlughs or garlughs, or Jjtarlufcs or garlufcs, as the name is also 
written, here referred to, belong to that portion of the tribe mentioned in 
note *, page 374, but I may add that there is no tribe of “ Koorloogh {pro- 
perly [!] called Kkarlokh or Qarluk) ” known to history. See Journal Ro ». 
Geogr. Soc. t 1872, note to page 509. 

Thomas [“ Pathdn Kings ”], noticing the coins of those Turkish chiefs, 
says that “Saif ud din Hasan Karlagh, ” as he styles him, “was one of 
the leading generals of Jaldl ud din Mankbarninf but where is the authority 
for that statement ? This chief has been mistaken for Saif-ud-DIn, Ighrafc, a 
totally different person, who deserted the Sultan, after his victory over the 
Mughals near Barwan ; but he and all his followers were destroyed within a few 
months id Sultan Jalal-ud-Din’s defeat on the Indus in 618 H., as mentioned 
in Yafa’-I, in the Jahan-Kuaha, and others, and detailed at the end of note # , 
page 1021. Hasan, the Ifarlugh, does not appear on the scene, east of the 
Indus, until many years after this event. See the preceding page, and page 
720. 

At page 96 of his work, Thomas quotes Major-General A. Cunningham’s 
“Archeological Report to the Government of India f for 1863-4, to show who 
the “ Ifarlaghs ” were, but that statement is equally erroneous. Cunningham 
makes them out to be Indo-Scythians, and subjects or dependents of the rulers 
of Dibit, which they never were, the bestowal of Baran upon Hasan's son, 
notwithstanding, since he left the Dihli frontier very soon after, and, probably, 
never went to Baran at all. His going thither, moreover, would not have 
made his family and tribe, Vest of the Indus, dependents upon the Dihli 
tsxtphe* 

In order to dispel this very erroneous supposition, and to throw some light ^ 
upon the matter, it will be well to give, in the first place, a short extract from . 
the “Report” quoted by Thomas, Major-General Cunningham says 

4 C 
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unexpectedly, he left it ; and, without the permission of 
the Sultan, returned to the presence of his father. 

11 The first invasioa of the Indo-Scytkians must have caused a very general 

displacement of the ruling races The vanquished would naturally 

have sought refuge in the less accessible districts around, and to this period, 
therefore, I would refer the settlement of the Awdns and Janjuhas in the Salt 
Range to the south, and the Gakars in the hilly* tracts of Pharw&la and 
Dangali to the south-east ” [but what have they to do with the IjfcARLO ftH 
Turks ?]. 

** Of their subsequent history but little is recorded * we know only that they 
were divided into several branches, and that they all became Muhammadans. 
[When, or in what year ?] In the time of B&ber, the ruling tribe, called the 
Karluki Haz&ras, held the districts on both banks of the lower Suh&n river, 
under the chiefs Sangar Khdn Karluki and Mirza Malvi Karluki. At a still 
earlier period the chiefs of this tribe [I], Hasan Karluk and his son Muhammad, 
had asserted their independence [of whom ? and what history says so ?], by 
striking coins in their own names. The coins of the father are of the well 
known * Bull and Horseman ' type, with the legend in Nagari letters, ‘ Sri 
Hasan Karluk .' The coins of the son are of three different kinds, two with 
Persian characters only, and the third with Persian on one side and Nagari on 
the other. On the last coin there is a rude figure of a horse surrounded by 
the chiefs name, Ndser [sic] ud dunid wa ud din , in Persian letters, and on the 
reverse his name in three lines of N&gari letters, Sri Muhammad Karluk . On 
one of the Persian coins this chief calls himself Muhammad bin Hasan Karluk 
(£j>s), and on the other he takes the title of ul-Malik ul~Mua*zam bin Hasan . 
From the types and general appearance of these coins their date may be fixed 
with certainty as coeval with those of Altamish [I-yal-timigh ?] and his sons, 
or from A.D. 1210 to 1265. The accuracy of this date is strongly confirmed 
by Ferishtah’s account [Dow’s or Briggs’s Ferishtah !] of the first campaign of 
Niser-ud-din Mahmud, the youngest son of Altamish. In July, A.D. 1247, 
Mahmud proceeded to Mult&n [This is quite a mistake. See this Translation, 
pages 677, 678, 679, 814, and 815. Multan is a blunder in the Calcutta 
Printed Text for Banian — and, moreover, the expedition was against 
44 the infidels of Cllin ” — the Mughals— and “ the Ranah of the Jud Hills ” — 
u Jas-Pal, Sfhra,” and the Khokhars, not the Ifarlugh Turks, who had been 
expelled from their own territory by the Mughals. Mahmud left the capital, 
not in July — the height of the hot season, but in Rajab, 644 h., about 
15th November, 1247 A.D., and advanced to the Sucjharah and the Jhilam, 
not the “ Chenab from whence he sent his Vazer towards the mountains of 
Jud and the provinces [Whose provinces?] on the Indus. .... According 
to this account, the rebellion [against whom was this rebellion, and what His** 
toiy says so?] lasted for about twelve years, from the death of Altamish, in 
a.d. 1235, until the close of Mahmud’s campaign in the end of 1247 [Did 
the rebellion end then ?]• It is to this period that I refer the assumption of 
independence [of whom ?] by Hasan Karluk and his son Muhammad. The 
age of these coins, as I have observed, corresponds exactly with the date of 
this rebellion, and the coins themselves before [sic] are found in greatest 
number in the rebellious districts of the mountains of Jdd.” 

The remarks on those coins , and their correctness, are such as we might 
expect from Major-General Cunningham's knowledge of the subject, but the 
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On Malik Saif-ud-Dfn, Hasan, the Karlugh. entering 
the country of Sind, the territory of Ghaznin. and Kar- 


historical, as shown by our author, in various places in his History, and by 
many other writers, are entirely erroneous, and are further proofs of the danger 
of trusting to translations of “ Ferishtah.” 

For what “can be made of the Indo-Scythian theory ” in the “ Report ” in 
question, see the very pertinent remarks of Beames in his edition of Elliot's 
“ Memoirs on the History , Folklore^ and Distribution of the Races of the Forth 
Western Provinces of India” London, 1869, pages 112, 113, 136, and 137; 
but TaizikSi as well as Turks , have been brought under the “ Indo-Scythian ” 
system lately, as I have noticed in another place. 

General Cunningham connects the Karlughs with his “ Indo-Scythians ” of 
the Salt Range, and makes Hasan, the IjpirKigh, and his son, A wins and 
Janjhuhfs, and subjects of the Dihli kingdom, as he alludes to their “rebel- 
lion.” They were, in no wise, connected with the A wans or JanjhQhis, for 
the very cogent reason that the Karlughs, who are constantly mentioned in the 
account of the Mughals, are Turks, and were never subject to Dihli. Neither 
I-bak nor I-yal-timi§h held any part of the Sind-Sagar Do-abah, which, as 
well as the country as far east as the RaWl, for some time was held by I-yal- 
duz, and the southern part of that Do-abah by Kaba-jah. That portion of the 
Ghuri empire held by I-yal-duz, consequent on his captivity and subsequent 
death, fell under the sway of the Sultan of Khwarazm. to whom the Karlugh 
Turks were subject ; and, in the time of the Chingiz Khan’s advance to the 
Indus, Kamr-ud-Din, the Kapnani, had only shortly before been ousted from 
the fortress of Nandanah, by the Khwirazmi Amirs [See note l , page 534, 
para. 7, and page 750]. Hasan, the Karlugh, may have been connected with 
this Kamr-ud-Din, and he may even have been Hasan’s father, for it is certain 
that lijlasan, the Karlugh, did hold Kalman, as our author States above. There 
were a number of Turkish tribes settled between Kabul and the Indus. The 
reason why these coins are found in the parts indicated by General Cunningham 
is, either that they formed part of the district or province of Banian, or 
adjoined it, and Banian was held by the Karlughs. Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahmud 
Shah, of Dihli, never held any territory west of the Jhilam, although Ulugh 
Khan, his lieutenant, did, on one occasion, penetrate into it as far as the 
Indus ; and, soon after, Mahmud’s territory extended no farther west than the 
Biah, as already stated. See also note *, page 862. 

Babar says — I quote from his Memoirs translated into Persian, of which 
there are two versions, and have compared them with the Turkish original — 

“ In the Zafar Namah, and some other books, this range {the Jud Mountains] 
is called and written, Koh-i Jtid. Why it received this appellation was not 
discovered at first, but, afterwards, it was found that Jud and JanjhQhah were 
two septs descended from one original. .... In one half of this range are 
the JM, and in the other the Janjhubah {or Janjhuhi]. The greatest of them 
receives the name of Rae, and his brothers and sons receive that of Malik. 
The Malik of the tls and ulusis round about the river Suhan was Malik Haibat. 

„ , „ « As these few districts, such' as Bharah, Kh&§h-ab, etc., had previously 
been held by the Turks , I was desirous of getting possession of them. .... 
B anker or Sangar Khan, the Janjhfihah, came in the same day. .... _ 

There are Baluchis in the Bharah district There are Ja$s and Gfijars 

as for as the mountains of Kashmir, and among these are numerous other 

4 C Z 
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man, 2 remained in the hands of the Mughal Shahnahs 
[Intendants], until the year 639 H., when the Mughal 
forces, and the troops of Ghur, 8 were directed to advance 
to Lohor. The Bahadur, Ta-ir, who was in possession of 
Hirat and Badghais, and other Nu-ins who were holding 

peoples.” Babar, of course, does not mean that these peoples were Turks. 
They had been settled in these parts long before the Turks, even if we go as 
far back as Mahmud of Ghaznfn. the “ PatMn ” Turk of Dow, Briggs, etc. 
The peoples which Babar refers to are A wan-kar, Gahep, Jat, Janjhuhf, Halup, 
Bhanehr, Bhaghial, Kahun Jat, Malir Jat, Kassur Jat, Kahtar, Gakhar, Tatrf, 
also called Rathh, Gahral, besides Khokhars immediately south of the Jud 
Mountains m the Bharah and Khiish-ab districts, and a few others. 

Babar also mentions giving “ Nil-ab and the Hazarah-i-^Carlu^ or Karlugh 
Iluniayun,” and “ Sunkar or Sungar, Karlu^, Mirzae Malawi [u?jb], 
Karlulc, with some thirty or forty chief men of Karlulj: ” coming in, and 
making * ‘ over the Us and ulusts , such as ICarluVi Hazarah, Hall, Dal, etc.” 

Because Babar uses the Turkish words il and ulus for tribe and clan, in 
w riting of them in his work, it must not be supposed that all the people must 
be Turks on that account. 

We commonly hear of this tract of country referred to as Chacb Hazarah, 
and Tajit Ilazaiah, but, according to fact, Cha chch is separate from Hazarah- 
i -Karl ugh, and the former lies nearer the Indus— along its banks really. It is 
probable that some KarKighs may have been permanently located in this part, 
as well as its being subject to the Karlughs. as previously referred to, but how 
it became styled Hazarah is very difficult to say, because, among all the mings 
or hazdrahs of the Chingiz Khan, there was not one of Karlugh Turks, but 
a Karlugh contingent of that portion of the tribe which continued in its old 
seats did serve with the armies of the Chingiz Khan, in Khurasan and Ghur f 
under their chief, Arsalan Khan of Kaialik, previously mentioned m several 
places in this Translation. 

What makes the matter still more complex is, that, in the original Memoirs 
of Babar, I find, referring to the habitation of Tatar, the Gakhar, that it was 
situated much lower down than the iKarlifc or Karlu^ [it is written both ways 
in the original, and with gh for k for the final letter] Tagh — 

— which, m one of the Persian versions, is translated as “much 
lower down than the koh-i-KdrlT thus retaining the Turkish word, while 
the other version gives the proper translation, “the kok-i-ba?f-dar , or Snowy 
Mountains, which is to say, the P;r Pinjal Mountains.” It strikes me, 
therefore, that the non-translation of the word kdrltk or kdrlugA, signifying 
“snowy,” or “pertaining to snow” [See the note on the Descent of the 
Turks, and the term J£arlil<c or Karlugh, page 877] — the origin of the name 
of the tnbe — in the Persian version referred to, has had something to do 
with this district having been styled “ Hazarah-i-KarluV,” and “Karlidjt 
Hazarah,” as well as from the probability of Karlugh Turks having been 
once stationed therein, but who had no blood connexion whatevei with the 
so-called “ Indo-Scythians. ” 

2 There were no Afghan tribes, at this period, dwelling m Kapnan ; they 
were located farther south, and south-west, and their power was not great. 

3 Troops raised in those parts, or rather the contingents of those Musalman 
chiefs and petty rulers who had submitted to the Mughal yoke. 
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possession of the territories of Ghur, Ghaznin, the Garm- 
sir, and Tukljaristan, the whole of them, with their troops, 
arrived on the banks of the river Sind. At this time, 
Malik Kabir Khan-i-Avaz was the feudatory of Multan, 
and Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Kara-Kush, was feudatory of 
Lohor, and the throne of sovereignty had devolved upon 
Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah . 4 

When the news of the arrival of the Mughal forces 
reached Multan, Malik Kabir Khan-i-Avaz. for the sake 
of his own dignity, assumed a canopy of state, assembled 
troops, and made ready to do battle with the infidels . 8 On 
information of the number of his followers reaching the 
Mughal camp, those infidels came to the determination of 
advancing towards Lohor, and they appeared before the 
gate of that city. The Hi§ar of Lohor was unprepared 
with either stores, provisions, arms, or war materials ; and 
the people of Lohor were not united, and did not harmo- 
nize together. Most of the inhabitants of the city were 
merchants and traders, and had undertaken journeys, 
during the time of the Mughals, into the upper parts, into 
Khurasan and Turkistan, and, by way of precaution, every 
one of them had obtained a pass 6 from the Mughal, and 
a safe conduct, and, knowing this, in defending and fight- 
ing for the safety of the Hisar 7 of Lohor, they used not to 
act in unison with Malik Kara-Kush, and would neither 
render assistance nor make resistance, nor encounter the 
enemy. The troops of Islam did not assemble together, 
on this account, that the Turk and Ghur! Maliks were dis- 
trustful of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah ; and, con- 
sequently, the army did not speedily set out from Dihlt 
for the purpose of repelling the Mughals . 8 

For some time fighting went on before the gate of the 
city of Lohor, and the Mughal army planted a great 
number of catapults 9 round about the fortifications of that 

4 See page 655. 

• See the account of Malik Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz at page 727, and page 730. 

• The Printed Text uses — profit, advantage, etc., instead of 1 

— exemption, immunity, and the like. 

7 A walled city with a castle or citadel. 

8 For the causes which led to the delay m relieving Lahor, see pages 655, 
656, and 657. 

• The manjamk, or ktrd — the catapult or mangonel, which, undei the name 
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city, and destroyed the walls ; and, to such degree as 
Malik Kara- Kush was able, he remained and resisted the 
infidels. On becoming aware of the disunion and dis- 
cordant inclinations of the inhabitants, and, as the Kaz! 
and chief personages used to show great misconduct in 
keeping guard on the walls of the city, Malik I£ara-Kush 
knew that the upshot of affairs would be disastrous, and 
that the preservation of that city was beyond his power 
and capability. He therefore came out of it with the 
troops his followers, under the pretext of a night attack, 
made a dash upon the camp of the infidels, and, in one 
charge, broke through the ranks of the Mughal army, and 
set out for Dihli. In that charge some of the principal 
females of his haram and of his retinue got separated from 
him. A number of his people were slain and made 
martyrs of, and some, in the darkness of night, and in the 
tumult, threw themselves off the backs of the horses and 
hid themselves among the ruins and grave-yards. During 
that tumult likewise, the females of the Malik’s haram 
managed to conceal themselves somewhere. 

The following day, when the inhabitants of the city and 
fortress of Lohor, and the Mughal forces, became aware of 
Malik Kara-Kush’s evacuation of the place, and of his 
flight, the hearts of the former entirely broke, and the 
Mughals became still more bold ; and they captured the 
city. Conflicts arose in every quarter of it, and the Musal- 
mans fought continuously with the infidels ; but two bands 
of Musalmans, in that disaster, girded up their lives like 
their waists, and firmly grasped the sword, and, up to the 
latest moment that a single pulsation remained in their 
dear bodies, and they could move, they continued to wield 
the sword and to send Mughals to hell, until the time 
when both bodies, after fighting gallantly for a long period 
against the infidels, attained the felicity of martyrdom. 
One of that [band of] heroes was Ak-Sunkar, 1 the sene- 

of trebuchet, will be found in Froissart, and engraved in Grose’s Military 
Antiquities — was a kind of mechanical sling for casting stones, earth, and fire 
against an enemy. Balista is not a correct rendering of the word, for a balista 
or balister is a cross-bow. 

1 He was a Turk. Ills name signifies the vihite sun^ar, 01 gerfalcon, as is 
supposed, referred to at page 752, note fl . 
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schal of Lohor, who, with his dependents, in combat, 
and in conflict, surpassed, a thousand times, Rustam-i- 
Dastan;* and the other hero was Din-dar Muhammad, 
the Amzr-i-Akhur [of Lohor], who, along with his sons 
and dependents — May the Almighty reward them ! — on 
that day, waged holy-warfare, as by the tenets of the faith 
enjoined, and fought against the unbelievers in such 
manner as if the purified soul of ’Ali-i-Murtaza — May God 
be gracious to him ! — in concert with the whole of the 
prophets and apostles, were showering blessings upon him 
from the garden of paradise. 

When the Mughal forces captured the city, 8 they 
martyred all the inhabitants or made captives of them ; 
but such a number of Mughals went to hell as cannot be 
computed or numbered — about 30,000 or 40,000 Mughal 
horsemen, with 80,000 horses, indeed more than they. 
There was not a person among the infidel army that did 
not bear the wound of arrow, sword, or ndwak , 4 The 
greater number of the Mughal Nu-ins and Bahadurs also 
departed to hell, and among them was the Bahadur, Ta-ir. 5 
He had encountered Ak-Sunkar, lance to lance, and* they 
had wounded each other with those weapons. Ta-ir, the 
Bahadur, went to hell, and Ak-Sunkar, the lion-hearted, 

* See note 7 , page 422. 

3 The Mughals obtained possession of the city on Monday, the 16th of 
JamadT-ul-Akhir, 639 11. 

The TariRh-i-Alfi says this happened in 628 of the Rihlat = 638 n. 
Quoting Pro-Mughal Histones, it says, an army of Mughals and Tattais 
crossed the river Sind, and invested Luhawur — -j — soon captured it, and 

made the younger part of the inhabitants, and the children, captive. Kutb-ud- 
Din, Hasan, the Ghurl. was sent with an army fiom DihlT against them, but he 
was too late. By the time he reached these parts the invaders had gone off. 
This is a specimen liow history is falsified to suit certain purposes. No notice 
of the resistance made, nor of the losses sustained by the invaders, is eve 
hinted at. 

4 An arrow discharged through a tube — probably a cross-bow or balista, or 
something similar. 

5 It is scarcely probable that our author is correct as to Ta-11 having been 
killed on this occasion, for the Pio-Mughal writers mention him after this 
affair, and state that when, m 651 h., Kubilae, bi other of Mangu Ka’an, was 
despatched into Kara Jang, Ta-tr was sent with an army into Kashmii and 
Hindustan, and that, when he died, the Nu-yin, Sail, rcfeired to at pages 71 1 
and 862, got the command. Saif, Sari, or Salin, as it is also written, was of 
one of the Tattai tribes 
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passed into paradise — “ One company to heaven ; one 
the flaming fire/* * 

After the Mughal forces had destroyed Lohor, and re* 
tired, Malik Kara-Kush turned back again towards the 
city from the vicinity of the river Btah, for, on the night of 
his flight from thence, his Jamah-dars [wardrobe keepers) 
had abandoned property of great value, consisting of pure 
gold, and other valuables ; and, they having marked the 
spot, he returned to* search for and recover the property. 
On reaching the city of Lohor he recovered it* for it had 
not fallen into the hands of the Mughals. 

On the departure of the Mughal infidels, the Hindu 
Khokhars and Gabr 6 7 wretches had come to Lohor, and 
were committing destruction. Malik I£ara-Kush discovered 
them, despatched the whole of them to hell , 8 and afterwards 
reached the Court of Dihli in safety. 

May Almighty God accord victory to the lords and 
chiefs of the government of the Sultan of the Sultans of 
Islam, and overthrow the foes of his kingdom ! Amin ! 


ACCOUNT OF THE DEATH OF UKTAE,» SON OF THE 
CHINGIZ KHAN. 

A tradition to this effect had been handed down from 
the ancients — May God reward them ! — that, when the 

6 JfUR’AN : Chap. XLIL, verse 5. 

7 Not mentioned under the events of Suljan Mu'izz-ud-Dln, Bahram 
Shah’s reign. Khokhars are not Gakhars, I beg leave to say, although the 
latter are constantly confounded with them by writers who do not know of the 
former. See note at page 484. 

• If so, what prevented him from taking possession of Labor again? 

® The Altan Shan, Shudaf-Shu-o-su — j y* <j£yZ > — the ** Ninkiassu n of 
some European writers, had withdrawn, as previously narrated under the reign 
of the Chingiz Shan, from his capital, Ch ung -.du, Ch ing-du, or Ch ingtu, to 
Tainting, or, as the Fanakatf writes it, Tayang-fu, the “Pian-kin ” of Europeans, 
said to be “the present Fai-fong-fu and the Mughals had become predominant 
over a great part of the territory of Shija, or northern empire of the Kin, as 
they are termed by the Chinese. The other dynasty of the Song, as the 
Chinese style them, ruled what the Muhammadan Historians and Hindus call 
Maha-Chfn, or Southern China. See note on the £ara-Hhi$a 4 sI page 912, 
and what our author states respecting the fall of the Altan at pages 963 

to 966, which differs considerably. 
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Outbreak' of the Turks should arise, and the narrow-eyed 
should seize upon the universe, and they should devastate 

This was hut a very partial conquest however on the part of the Mugfcals, 
for, during the absence of the Chingiz Shan in Mawara-un-Nahr and Madun- 
un-Nahr, the Mughals had been exceedingly hard pressed, and he hastened 
his return on that account Soon after his death, during the two and a half 
years* interregnum, the Altan Khan’s forces had twice defeated the Mughals 
towards the end of 625 h. and in 627 H. 

It has been already mentioned in note *, page 1115, that Tulf, during the 
interregnum which arose after his father’s death, and before tlktae was raised 
to the throne, despatched troops into the territory of 3£olghan or ^ColVan, 
under the Nu-yfn, Iljidae or Ilchikdae [of Hirat atrocities], and that it was 
reduced, and a*Tmghut Amir left to hold it. 

Cktae IjCa’an, therefore, as soon as he had settled the government of the 
empire, provided for making other conquests in the west, securing what had 
already been partially acquired, and prepared for the final conquest of Khi$ae. 
Some writers say he set out in 629 H.— this seems merely to be an error, 
which is confirmed by several others, of nine for y**— seven— but he 
set out in Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 627 h. [about March, 1230 A.D.], accompanied by 
his brother Tulf, and some say Chaghatae also went, but this, apparently, is 
a mistake— the Rau?at-u§-$afa says Kyuk was present as well as Chaghatae. 
Having reached the N.W. parts of the Khitae empire, several strong cities, 
and a large tract of country were subdued. 

These successes, however, were not so great as expected, and, in the autumn 
following, Tulf Khan, accompanied by the Juzbi, Tu^ulVu or Tu^ullpelri, as 
it is also written, was despatched with an army, consisting of two tumans, to 
enter Khitae by the southern route through Tibbat, and near the northern 
frontier of the empire of Maha- Ch in ? while Uktae Ka’an took the more direct 
route from the spot where he had passed the summer, north of the Great Barrier 
or Wall. On his way he had reached the territory of the Holafc and Kulfan 
that is to say, a people whose garments and caps were all red— 
and reduced it to subjection. Tulf’s force, on the other hand, was nearly 
perishing of famine, so that his men were reduced to eating human flesh and 
dry grass ; and his further progress was stopped until aid was sent him. This 
was in 628 H. He subsequently renewed operations, and advanced over 
mountains and through plains like the ocean until he reached a city styled 
Jujahfl Kasfcfn-fc**"-! the Rau?at-u?.§ata has Slning— on 

the banks of the Kara-Mur-an. After an investment of forty days the city 
surrendered, but 12,000 men of the troops stationed there succeeded in getting 
on board vessels and escaping down the river, and, on this account, the inha- 
bitants were massacred, and their women and children were made captives. 
Tulf, after this, proceeded onwards, with the object of reaching the Altan 
Khan’s capital, Ching-du or Tayang-fu, when he reached the Kahlufcah [^Jj 
or Pass called Kongfcahan [^tfJUfay], which was a most difficult Pass, between 
two lofty mountains, and the only route in that direction. Tuli was m hopes 
of finding it open, but he beheld it occupied by a host of KhiJa-i troops, under 
two generals named l£adae Ranko or Rango and Kamar Takodar or Tagodar, 
occupying fortifications within, and drawn up m the plain [without or in 
front !]. To enable him to get out of this insurmountable difficulty, and pre- 
sent pursuit, tradition says he had recourse to a Kan^ul! conjurer, who, y 
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the countries of ’Ajam and kingdoms of I-rin, whenever 
an army of them should reach Lohor, the dominion of that 

means of the Yadah-Tagh or Rain Stone, mentioned in my account of the 
descent of the Turks, raised such a storm of Wind, rain, and snow, and thick 
mist, that, while its effects completely impeded the Khita-is. it enabled Xult 
and his army, under its cover, to escape without being pursued, with the inten- 
tion of pushing northwards, in order to effect a junction with the main army 
under ffktae Ipi’an. When he reached the banks of the gara-Mur-an [again? 
The map shows the locality, where the Iloang-ho, after making a bend of 
several hundred miles nearly due S., turns to the E. again, in about Lat. 34° 
N., and long, no® 21' E.] he sent out the Nu-yin, Jifan, the TingVut, the 
adopted son of the Chingiz Khan, by some called Jifa Bufca Shan, with a 
party, along its banks to search for a place practicable for Crossing. It so 
happened that the river had been greatly flooded some time before, and vast 
quantities of stones and sand had been brought down, which had accumulated 
at a certain point not far from the place where Tuli then was, and had caused 
the river to separate into a number of channels, and the water, being thereby 
greatly spread out, more than a league in breadth, became much less in depth. 
The identical place, after some search, was found, and Tuli and his whole 
army passed over without much difficulty. The Rau$at-u§-§afa says no one 
had ever crossed the Kara-Mur-an before this occasion — by fording, probably, 
he means. 

tjktae had received alarming news of Tulf’s situation, and was in a state of 
great anxiety respecting him. When he arrived, therefore, his delight was 
great, and he received him with much affection and great honour. This was 
in 628 H., accordmg to Alft, but the Fanakati says it was in 629 H. Some 
successes are said to have followed after this, but the Altan Khan’s capital 
still remained to be reduced. The Ka’an now determined to return to his own 
royal place of residence, the Ulugh Yurat, taking Tuli along with him, and to 
leave the Juzbi, Tu^ul^u or Tufculkue, with several great Amirs, and a nume- 
rous army, to remain in Khitae to carry out the conquest of the Altan Sian’s 
dominions, leisurely and deliberately, and the ’Aziz, Yalwaj, was left to 
administer the civil and revenue affairs of the conquered territory, and such as 
might be subdued. Tuli asked permission to be allowed to return in advance, 
which was granted ; but the Ka’an passed the following hot season at a place 
in Khitae, which is known as Alta-kara, and only reached the Ulugh Yurat 
in the beginning of the following winter [628—629 H.]. Tuli died on the 
way homewards. This was the same year that Jurmaghun crossed the 
Amufah. 

In the following year, the Juzbi, Tufculfcu, fought a great battle with the 
Khija-is, before the capital of the Altan Khan, and, after making great efforts 
to overcome them, was totally defeated and routed, and had to fall back some 
distance. He despatched swift messengers, and asked for aid from the 
Ka’an, who directed that a large army should forthwith march to his assistance; 
and, as there was enmity of long standing between the sovereign of Maha- 
Ghin and the Altan Khan of Khijae, Uktae Ka’an sent to ask the former to 
join him in attacking the Khija-Ts at this juncture, and to send his troops 
to operate from the south, while the Mughals, from the opposite direction, 
should again march on Tamking [<sL*&], the Taiming of others. The 
Badghah of Maha-Ghfri agreed to this, and despatched an army for the pur- 
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race would begin to decline, and the power of the infidels 
to diminish. 

post. Such being the case, when the reinforcements despatched by the 
Ka’an joined him, the Juzbf, TuVulfcu, was enabled to resume the offensive ; 
and the Khita-fs, having been beaten in the open field, took shelter within 
the walls of the capital, which was soon after closely invested, by the 
Mughals on one side, and the Maha-Chlms on the other. 

For some time the Eh>i£a*i commanders concealed the position of affairs 
from the Altan Shan ; but, at length, the true state of the case having 
reached him through some of the ladies of his haram> as it appeared certain 
that the place must soon fall, he determined to go out on the walls and see for 
himself. He found that the report was too true, and resolved to fly ; and, 
having embarked, with his wives and other females of his family, his personal 
attendants and household slaves, on board vessels, by means of the canal 
which had been cut from the Kara-Mfir-an, and brought into the midst of the 
capital, Tamktng, he made his escape. He was again pursued by the Mughals, 
upon which he fled to another city, and was again followed. At length he 
reached a third city, but the Mughals, like fate, still pursued him. At last, 
when they had succeeded in investing the third city, which is called Baltae 
— in the Tariklt-i-Jahan-gir, and had set it on fire on all sides, the 
Altan Khan summoned his chief men around him, and, telling them that he 
could not bear the idea of falling into the hands of the enemy, placed the 
diadem on the brow of one of his Korohis, or guards, caused him to don 
the royal robes, and seated him in his own seat upon the throne. He then 
went out from among them, and hung himself to a tree. He was found in 
this position, taken down, and buried. 

There is considerable discrepancy respecting the fate of the last Altan Khan. 
Some say that he donned the dress of an ascetic, and was never heard of more \ 
others again assert, that, when the city of Baltae was taken, he fled and disap- 
peared ; and some say that he fled to a fortress on the frontiers of his territory, 
and, having caused a funeral pyre to be prepared, when the Mughals attacked 
the place, mounted it with his wife and child, fired it, and perished. The 
Khita-is, however, affirm that, when the Mughals set fire to the city of Baltae m 
all directions, the Altan Khan perished in the flames ; but the previous state- 
ment is notorious that he hung himself to a tree, and, two 'days after he left 
the K or fihi disguised in his robes, the Mughals captured the city. This event 
happened in Jamadi-ul-Awwal, the fifth month of 631 H., about March, 1233 
A.D. Thus fell the empire of the Altan Khans, and thus perished the last 
ruler of the thirty-six dynasties which had reigned over Khijae 

From the time of the investment of his capital, and his flight from city to 
city, two years passed away ; and, after the Altan Khan’s death, the whole of 
his dominions, by degrees, were reduced under the sway of the Mughals. 

Uktae Ka’an, after reaching his own urdu, on his return from the campaign 
in Khitae. founded a kasr or castellated palace [see note *, page 331, where 
kasr is described] near ]£ara-]j£uram, and “they style it Karghi.” It was not 
called “ Ordu Balik,” neither was it “ the great city,” nor “ a celebrated city,” 
nor “had he fixed his court ” there. It was a kasr [whatever it might subse- 
quently have become], and it was surrounded by tents of felt, for the Mughals, 
be it remembered, did not dwell in houses. In course of time some of the 
Princes and great Amirs began to erect dwellings for themselves ; and, as I 
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At the time that the writer of these words, Minhaj-i- 
Saraj — May God direct him aright! — was about seven 


have before mentioned, on the authority of authors who were servants of the 
Mughal sovereigns, the Ulugh Yurat, also styled the A$al Yurat, or original 
Yurat of the Chingiz Khan, where he had fixed his dwelling, refers to Kalur- 
an and l£ara-I£uram, which, subsequently, became known as the Urdue-Baligh. 
Allft, on the contrary, says it was styled Jarghu-Baligh. The latter word is 
the same precisely as contained in Bfsh-Baligh. This ka$r is said to have 
been two leagues distant from ^ara-^uram. 

His kishlafy was enclosed on four sides with a wall or fence of wood and mud 
mortar, two days’ journey in length ; and there were entrances at various 
points. When Oktae was desirous of following the chase, his Towachis were 
despatched into the countries within the distance of a month’s journey, to drive 
the game before them into this enclosure. After the IjCa’an had hunted the 
game, and killed as much as he felt disposed to kill, he would take rest in a 
place erected for him within the enclosure. I have already referred to the 
l-ghur country in the note at page 889, as lying between two ranges of moun- 
tains, and shown that the kerh or mountain of 3 £ara-|£uram is in the midst. 
It is stated that this place, where the urdu was, was called £ara-]£uram after 
this koh. 

The felt tents, or portable houses, as they may be called, of the Mughals. 
from the Great Khan down to the lowest of his subjects, which were mounted 
on carts, appear to have given rise to the idea that the Mughals and other 
descendants of Turk dwelt in cities and towns, and that £ara-£uram was a 
city in its fullest sense. Rubruquis tells us what one of the great urdus was 
like. He was astonished at the sight of Batu’s, the houses or tents [khargahs\ 
of which appeared like a vast city, and the people were ranging about for 
leagues. The Court was always in the middle, and was, therefore, he says, 
called “ curiaorda/’ and the houses [khargaks], when taken off the carts, were 
ranged on all sides except the south facing the Court entrance. 

The friar also describes Surtax’s urdu as being very great, and says that the 
women of his family had each a great house [khargah] and 200 waggons ; and, 
from his description of the first interview with Mangu Ka’an, the Court, so 
called, was an extensive range of khargahs or portable houses, some of large 
size, and ornamented within. These, and those of other people of the camp, 
were ranged in streets. The probability is, that, in time, as the great camp 
near J£arii-Kuram was the seat of government, as being near the original yurat 
of the Chingiz Khan, mud walls were thrown up around it for greater comfort 
and security, and around the Jjfa’an’s urdu, and, the camp thus assuming a more 
permanent appearance, it was magnified into a city by Polo and others. 

Kircher, in after times, writing of the Kal-imafc, says, that in certain seasons 
they settle on the banks of the rivers with their “portable cities.” 

It may be mentioned here that the Mughal sovereign, Abul-Ghazi r Bahadur 
Khan, never mentions the words Kara-^uram in his History, but always refers 
to the great yurat as being at Kara-Kum— r y \j — but the probability is that 
the j is an error forj 

The country all round Kara-guram was not sufficiently cultivated to furnish 
provisions and drinkables for the Jfi’Sn’s use > and that of his urdu, and 500 
cart-loads used to arrive daily from other parts of the empire nearest to it, 
particularly from $ariUbafth in Tingfcut. 
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years old, he used to come to the presence of the eminent 
teacher and Imam, 'Alt, the Ghaznawi — on whom be 

Under the reign of Mangu Ka’an, according to Chinese accounts, lfara- 
£uram ceased to be the seat of government, and a city was founded, east of 
Whan-chew, styled Kay.ping.fu, afterwards called Shang-tG. Perhaps this 
city has been mixed up with 3 £ara- 3 £uram. 

With respect to the country around Kara-]£uram it is related that, ** on 
account of the excessive cold, there used to be no cultivation there whatever 
in the olden time ” [at the period when our author wrote]. When Cktae took 
up his residence there, people began to erect buildings or dwellings, and to 
cultivate. A certain person planted some radishes, and, when they were ready 
to be drawn, he brought a few and presented them to the Ka’an, who was 
much pleased thereat. He commanded that the leaves should be counted, 
and they were found to number ioo : the Ka’an directed that the man should 
be presented with ioo bdlUJi [of silver?]. When the Ka’an built the kushk 
[the same meaning as katr before referred to] in the vioinity of Kara-Kuram — 
the work was carried out by Khita-i workmen — a person planted some 
willows and almond trees, but, on account of the extreme cold, trees abso- 
lutely would not grow there. These young trees, however, did sprout, and 
become green ; and the ICa’an was so pleased — trees never having been seen 
there before — that he ordered the person a reward of one balish for every 
young tree planted. The absurd idea of “hunting parks,” “fish ponds,” 
“flower gardens,” “music halls,” and “a palace which covered several 
square miles of surface,” is merely derived from a misunderstood passage 
in the Rau?at-u$-§afa, the translator of which made up his want of know- 
ledge by adding his own exaggerations out of the mud wall enclosures I have 
mentioned. 

In the year 633 h~, Cktae Ka’an despatched, from the §ahra or Steppe of 
Asjank [<shV**i] or Sajang [liV - ], his son, Kochu, along with the Shah- 
zadah, I£utuku, with an army, towards Maha-Chtfn, which they also call 
Tingnash LAU£j], which is written in various ways. See note at pages 1086 
and 1087. Of the cities of that country they took Sindlim-yu [^x-.] or 
Sindlim-yu [>J»x-] and Karim-yu and plundered the country on the 

routes bordering on the territory of Tibbat. 

The civil and revenue administration of the whole of the conquered parts of 
Khi£ae was in the hands of the ’Aziz and $ahib-i-A’$am, Mafcmud, Yalwaj, 
the Bukhar, while his son, Mas’ud Bak, was in similar charge of all the coun- 
tries and territories from BIsh-Baligh and ^ara-Khwajah [this is the place 
where the Yiddi-l£ut of the I-ghurs slew the Intendant of the Gur Khan. 
See note at page 952], that is to say, the territories depending on them, consti- 
tuting the country of I-ghuristan, and the territories of Khutan, Kaghghar, 
Almaligh, Kaialfgh or Kaialik* Samrkand, and Bukhara, as far as the Jihun 
or Amuiah. From Khurasan to the frontiers of Rum and the Diyar-i-Bakr, all 
was under the administration of Amir Kurkuz [after Chin-Timur’s death, as 
the Deputy of Tusal or Csal ] ; and the revenues of all these countries were 
collected by these three persons, and transmitted to the Kean’s treasury. 

Cktae Ka’an had four Khatuns, and sixty concubines. The Khatuns were : 

1. BORA Kuchin# who was his first, and therefore held in great respect 

2, TCrA-KInah, a Chat— or Crhar, as it is also written — Makrit, said to have 
been the widow of £a-ir Asun, the head of the Chats. When be was slain, 
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peace ! — for the purpose of acquiring the BLur’an by heart ; 
and, from him, he heard the tradition, namely, that M A 
number of trustworthy persons have related, on this wise, 
from the Imam, Jamal-ud-Din, the Bustaji 1 — on whom 
be peace! — that, whilst he filled the seat in the pulpit 
[of the masjid-i-jamt ] in the city of Bukhara, during 
the reign of Uktae, he would often say in the sermon : 
‘Oh God! speedily transport a Mughal army to Lohor 
that they may reach it ” and the sense of this became 
manifest when the Mughal army took Lohor in the month 
of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, in the year 639 H. A number of 
narrators among the merchants and traders of Khurasan 
and Mawara-un-Nahr [subsequently] stated, that Uktae 
died, and was removed from the world, on the second day 
after the capture of Lohor. 8 


she was carried off, and brought to Oktae, who kept her for himself, and mar- 
ried hex. Previous to this, Ta-fr Asun had given his daughter, Kulan Khatun, 
to the Chingiz Khan. Some say Tura-Kinah was not Ta-fr Asian’s widow, 
but merely one of his tribe. She was not possessed of beauty, but in her 
disposition there was greatness and talent for command, and she ruled for 
some time after Oktae’ s death ; but, through not respecting the precepts of 
the Chingiz Khan, she caused sedition and discord among his descendants, as 
will be mentioned farther on. She was the mother of five out of Uktae’s 
seven sons— Kyuk, Kutan, also called Kuta Mangu, Kochu, or Kochue. I£ara- 
£har, and IjCashi, so called because Ka&hi or £a§hfn, “ subsequently," it is 
said, “ styled Ting^ut,” was subdued at the time of his birth. 3. Muka 
or MukIe, of the Katrfn ff) tribe [“who are neither I-ghurs nor 
Murals ”], who, at first, was a wife of his father ; and the son married her 
after his decease ! 4. The fourth wife was named JajCr, of the gungfcur-at 
tribe. 

The other two sons of Oktae were by a IjCumat concubine named Arkanah 
or Irkanah, or Azkanah or Izkanah — Abu-l-Ghazf. Bahadur, calls her 
famish* They were named l£adan Aghnl, and Malik. 

1 This name is doubtful, but in the best copies it is as above. In others it 
is Bastakhf, Bastafcx, Astajf, and SataidL 

* Our author does not appear to have known, or was not inclined to state, 
that Oktae killed himself by drunkenness. All the expostulations of his 
friends and confidants were of no avail to break him of his excess, but rather 
tended to make him drink the more. At last, his brother, Ghagfcatae, sent 
.one of his Amirs, in accord with the Princes of the family of the Chi ngiz 
Kha n, under the name of a Shafcnah or Intendant, to look after Oktae, who 
was now unable to take Care of himself ; and he was only permitted to have a 
certain quantity of intoxicating liquor by Chagfcatae’s command. OktSe, how- 
ever, succeeded in making his Intendant his boon companion, who, unable, or 
afraid, to allow of his exceeding the number of cups, permitted him to increase 
their size, and therefore the Intendant’s continuance with him was useless. 
In the thirteenth year of his reign, however, Anffcah Bfgf, sister of Sfftr- 
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After the death of Uktae, the Mughal tribes drew the 
sword upon each other several times, and the accursed 
chief men [among them] geqerally, and for the most part, 
went to hell ; and division arose among their tribes. The 
brother's sons of the Qiingiz Khan, who are the sons of 


Kufcibi Bigf, Tull Gian’s chief Khatun, whom the Chingiz Kha n gave [in 
marriage] to the Nu-yln, Ghati, or Mirghati, the Ora-ut, after his dream 
referred to in the account of his wives and concubines, used to come every 
year from Khrtae to see her sister, and banquets used to be given m her 
honour, and the cups to circulate. In the thirteenth year of Uktae’s reign, 
according to her usual custom, Ant^ah [often written Abifcah] Big! arrived, 
and the usual entertainments were given, and she, with her son, who held the 
high office of Bawaroh! — that is to say, a Comptroller of the Royal Kitchen, 
and one of the Intendants of the Purveyor’s Department [in India, bawarchf 
now signifies a cook\ supplied the Ka’an with his favourite beverage, and he 
drank deeply. He soon went off to sleep, and never woke again ; consequently, 
some of the Amirs and Khatuns began to reproach Ani^ah Bigi and her son, 
and vowed they had administered poison to the Ka’an. The Nu-yin Ujidae 
[ilgbikdae, nephew of the Chingiz 2 £han, of Ilirat atrocities], who held the 
office of Kokal-tash, and was an Amir held in great veneration among the 
Jalalr tribe, when he heard these words, scouted the idea of such a thing, and 
said: “ What insensate words are these? when ye all know to what excess 
the Ka’an used to drink, and when ye know, too, that his fate only has over- 
taken him. It behoveth that no such words as these should be again 
uttered.” 

The bones of Oktae Ka’an, and his kuriik, or kuriik, signifying a place 
enclosed and prohibited from access, lie in a mountain range exceedingly lofty, 
called Buldan Ka-ir, which is always covered with snow, two days’ journey 
from Ardlgfc, and which, in more recent times, they style Yakah Wandur ; 
and from those mountains issue the rivers Yasun Mur-an, Tarkan, and Usun, 
which fall into the river of Ardi-gh, in the vicinity of which river the Chapar 
tribe take up their kiihlaks or winter stations. 

The author of the ** Mongols Proper” p. 725, quoting some foreign transla- 
tion of Persian writers, evidently derived fiom a source similar to that whence 
I draw information, but probably misunderstood in the original, says “ Abika 
had been marned to a dyer on the borders of China,” after the Chingiz Khan’s 
death — an exceeding high position truly for Uktae’s chief Khatun to “ envy” 
because the other “had marned so well— and went every year with her son, 
who was dressed as a cupbearer , to pay her respects at the court,” etc. The 
errors here are plainly disclosed from the above account. The same writer, 
quoting some other foreign translation of Persian histories, says, “ Ogotai 
Khan was buried in the valley of Kinien, i. e. another name for the Imperial 
cemetery, whose site we have already described sub voce , Jingis Khan but 
it so happens that they were totally different places. 

Oktae promulgated a oode of his own, which, under the name of turah—% 
Turkish word signifying, institute, system, code, etc. — was, like the yasd of his 
father, observed among the Mughal people. In 633 h. new regulations were 
promulgated respecting taxes on cattle, and on grain for the poor, and other 
matters for which I have no space here. 
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0-Tig In * went to the presence of the Altun Khan of 
Chin ; 4 and Chaghatae, and his sons, commenced acting 
in a refractor y manner ; and a great number were killed 
by the hands of each other — God’s^urse upon them ! 

The reign of Uktae, son of the Chingiz Khan, extended 
over a period of nine * years ; and, after his decease, for a 
period of one year and a half, no one of that cursed seed 
ascended the throne/ ft is the custom among the Mughals 
that when a sovereign among them dies another should 
not mount the throne for one year “and a half; and this 
period they call three years — one year and half of days 
and one year and half of nights. 

When the reign of Uktae came to an end, his wife, 
Turakmah Khatun. ruled over the Mughal empire for a 
period of four years, and during this time she displayed 
woman’s ways, such as proceed from deficiency of intellect, 
and excess of sensuality. The Mughal grandees took 
cognizance of that conduct, and sought a firm ruler. They 
sent Turakinah Khatun to join Uktae, and raised his son 
[KyukJ to the throne of sovereignty ; but God knows the 
truth. 

.IV. CHAGHATAE. SON OF THE CHINGIZ KHAN — MAY GOD’S 
CURSE BE UPON HIM ! 

Chaghatae, the accursed, was the second son of the 
Chingiz Khan, the Mughal. 7 He was a tyrannical man, 

* Or Otifihkfn. See page 899. This circumstance is not mentioned by the 
Pro-Mughal writers, but there is truth in it, as may be seen from the conduct 
of U-Tigin himself during the troubles which ushered in Kyfik's reign, men- 
tioned farther on [in note 7 , p. 1149, para. 3]. 

4 Previously, the Altan Khan is generally styled “of Tamghaj ” by our 
author. 

* This is incorrect. Uktae Jjfa’an reigned from the third month of 626 H., 
to the 5th of the sixth [Guzidah says Jamadf-ul-Awwal, the fifth , and the 
Fanakatf says in the year 638 H.] month of 639 H., exactly thirteen years, two 
months, and a few days, although authors, in round numbers, say thirteen 
years, and some fourteen. 

* Not in our author’s time ; but Kaidu, the grandson of Uktae, ruled 
nearly fifty years over the territory of Haytal, and Kabul, and some parts of 
Hind [east of the Indus— the western parts of the present Panjab], and his 
descendants continued to rule therein for a long period after. 

7 Chaghatae or Chagfcadae— the name is written both ways, but Jogotoe is 
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cruel, sanguinary, and an evil-doer; and among the 
Mughal rulers there was not one who was a greater enemy 

as incorrect as it is impossible from the letters in which it is written — or 
— the second son of the Chingiz Khan, is said to have been a monarch 
of great dignity, pomp, and magnificence, open-hearted, valiant, and hos- 
pitable 5 and, according to the wishes of his father, did not object to pay 
obedience to his younger brother, Uktae, as his sovereign. At the time that 
his father divided his empire among his sons, he assigned Turan-Zamin, from 
the Naeman country to the banks of the JIhun to Chaghatae. Another author 
describes his territory as including the I-ghur oountry and Mawara-un-Nahr, 
and part of Madun-un-Nahr, vi?, Kaghghar, Khwarazm, Samrjrand, Bukhara, 
Bada'ihshan, Balkh, and Gh aznin. as far as the banks of the Sind or Indus. 
His minister and counsellor was his kinsman, the Nu-yin, Karashar, f am0 us 
counsellor and deputy of the Chingiz Khan, and Who is constantly mentioned 
in connexion with him from his earliest youth onwards. IjCaracliar is also the 
ancestor of the Gurgan or Son-in-law, Amir Timur, and, from the benefit 
derived from that veteran statesman’s counsels, Chaghatae Khan became one 
of the wisest, manliest, and most energetic rulers of his time. 

The capital, or seat of government, of his dominions was Bish-Baligh ; and, 
in carrying out the provisions contained in the yasd or code promulgated by his 
father, he passed not over the slightest thing, but carried them out to the letter, 
and hence arose the circumstance related an the anecdote at page 1107. Such 
was the efficiency of his administration, that the routes, in every part of his 
territory, were safe, and neither guards nor escorts were required. 

During the time of their father, the sons of the Chingiz Khan did not get on 
well together, as was but too apparent during the investment of Qrganj of 
Khwarazm ; but now, through the wise measures of Karactiar, Chaghatae got 
on with his younger brother Uktae better than previously. Chaghatae was 
passionately fond of the chase, and in following that pastime, and in jollity, he 
passed most of his time, while Jfarachar carried on the government. 

During Chaghatae’s reign occurred the outbreak of Mahmud, the Taranl, so 
called from his native place, Taran, a village within three farsakks of Bukhara, 
who, in 630 H., broke out into rebellion, whereby many thousands of persons 
perished. 

Among other fictions related by Marco Polo is that respecting “ Zagatay,” 
as he styles Chaghatae. whom he makes to reign about one hundred years 
before his own time — 1272 a.d. [671 H.]. According to the same traveller’s 
statements, “ Zagatay ” was persuaded to allow himself to be baptized, and the 
Christians built a church at Bukhara, whose roof was supported by one pillar, 
that stood on a square stone, taken by “Zagatay’s” favour, from a building of 
the Muhammadans ! 

The Mughal dynasty founded at Dihli, by Babar Bad shah, is constantly 
styled the Chagha tae dynasty, and its Princes, the Chaghatae Princes, but 
these designations are not correct ; for the only connexion between Babar and 
the descendants of the Chingiz Khan was that his mother was the sister of a 
descendant of Chaghatae, the head of that branch of his house ; but this is not 
a valid reason for styling the house of Babar, Chaghataes, but it would be, 
and is, correct to style it the Tim uriah dynasty. Although Babar was a 
Mughal, both on the father’s and mother’s side, he was himself not much 
attached to the Mughals of the Chingiz family. 

4 D 
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of the Musalmans. He used to require that no created 
being should, in his presence, take the name of Musalm5n 
on his tongue, except with evil intent ; and, throughout 
the whole of his tribes [of which he was the head] it used 
not to be possible even to slaughter a sheep according 
to the ordinances of Islam, and all [sheep] used to be 
rendered [thereby] unclean. To say one’s prayers [pub- 
licly] used to be impossible for any Musalman. Chaghatae 
used constantly to urge upon Uktae that it was necessary 
to massacre all Musalmans and rtbt let any of them re- 
main ; and no Musalman used to dare to put himself in 
his sight. 

He was older than Uktae ; and, as the Chingiz Khan 
was aware that his nature was excessively sanguinary, 3 
malevolent, and tyrannical, he did not bequeath the sove- 
reignty to him, and assigned it to his younger brother, 
Uktae. Chaghatae’s place of residence likewise used 
to be the original Mughal locality, and that portion of 
the dominions of the Chingiz Khan which he held 
possession of [at his father’s death] was assigned to him 
as his portion. His troops were [located] in different 
parts of Mawara-un-Nahr, Farghanah, and Turkistan. 
For this reason, that he had impeached the elder of his 
brothers, Tushi, before his father, [asserting] that Tushi, 
in his mind* meditated killing the Chingiz Khan in some 
chase, when this reached the father’s hearing, the Chingiz 
Khan gave poison to his son Tushi, and destroyed him. 

This Chaghatae. the accursed, for some years, was at 
the head of his tribes and forces ; and, when the decree 
of his death arrived, Almighty God made a holy man 
among His eminent saints the instrument of his death so 
that he went to hell : and it was on this wise. There was 
a pious Darwesh, of pure heart, from the confines of 
Khurasan, whom they used to call Shaikh Mahmud-i- 
Atash-g&’ar [the Fire-eater], a Shaikh of much eminence, 

The four tribes which are called Chaghalaes — that is to say, Chaghatae's 
tribes— have been already mentioned in the note at page 1093, lust paragraph. 
See also notes at pages 874, 875, and note page 1 100. 

8 More sanguinary than his own ? The Pro-Mughal writers say that he was 
“the light of his father's eye," but they, too, do not seem to recollect his 
conduct, and that of his other brothers, before the capital of Khwarazm. 
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and a Darwesh of great repute, who, having cast off 
earthly wishes and desires, and, impressed with the aspira- 
tion after Truth , 9 had devoted his body to pain and afflic- 
tion, and had gone out into the world, and used to 
wander about in different countries. He reached, during 
his wanderings, a place between two mountains [ranges ?] 
through which lay the route between the country of Turkis- 
tan and the territory of Chin, and between these two 
mountains strong barriers were placed, and guards were 
there posted and overseers stationed, in order that they 
might examine every person who proceeded towards Chin, 
or who entered the territory of Turkistan from Chin, and 
have information respecting his condition . 1 

When Shaikh Mahmud-i-Atash-Kh’ar arrived at that 
place, the guards beheld a person, a stranger to the usages 
of the world, and, in outward appearance, like a maniac ; 
and they seized him [saying] : “Thou art a fida-V' 
Shaikh Mahmud replied : “ Aye ! I am a fida-l and, 
notwithstanding they importuned him, saying : “ Who art 
thou ? Say ! ” his reply was : “ I am what ye have said : 
a fida-V' * As he had confessed this thing, they brought 
him before Chaghatae. Mas’ud Bak, who was the Jumlat- 
ul-Mulk [Minister of State 8 ] of Chaghatae. recognized 
Shaikh Mahmud, but, through fear of Ch aghatae. was 
unable to say anything, or mention Shaikh Mahmud’s con- 
dition, or his eminence. Chaghatae demanded of Shaikh 
Mahtmud: “Who art thou?” He replied: “That same 
fida-l I am.” Chaghatae said : “ What shall I do with 
thee? What doth it behove to do unto thee?” Shaikh 
Mahmud answered : “ Command that they rain arrows 
upon me, that I may be freed [from life].” Chaghatae 
commanded so that they killed him with volleys of arrows. 

9 See the Introduction to my “Poetry of the Afghans,” page xi. 
London, 1867. 

1 This is the Iron Gate Pass, mentioned in the journey of the envoys of 
Mfrza Shah Rukh Suljan, sent into China in 822 h. 

* Fida-i means one who devotes his life as a sacrifice for a special object, or 
who consecrates himself to a cause. The Darwesh was right, literally, in 
what he said, but they appear to have mistaken him for, or suspected him of 
being, a fidS-t, or disciple of the chief of the Mulafiidah sect. 

* Yet Mas’ud Bak must have often come before him in his official capacity, 
and he was a Musalman. 


4 D 2 
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Some days after Shaikh Mahmud was received into the 
Almighty’s mercy, Chaghatae was in the act erf dis- 
charging a recoiling arrow , 4 in a hunting-ground, at the 
prey, when, verily, it entered the back of that accursed 
one, and he went to hell ; and God’s people, particularly 
the people of Islam, were delivered from his malevo- 
lence. 

V. KYUK , 5 SON OF UKTAE, SON OF THE CHINGIZ KHAN. 

Trustworthy persons have related on this wise, that 
Uktae had two sons,* one named Kutan, and the other 

4 The original is tzr-i-baz*gasktak , as literally translated above. What it 
may have been I cannot say ; probably some sort of rebounding missile. 

I wonder whether this statement was mistaken by other writers, who followed 
our author, or whether he, before he wrote this passage, heard some vague or 
confused account of the cause of Chaghatae’s death ; because it is -stated on 
very good authority in Alft, that Hulaku Khan, when he overturned the 
Mulaljidah dynasty, made over several of the children and kinsmen of Rukn- 
ud-Din, Ehur §]jah, the last ruler of that dynasty and head of that sect, to 
Salghan Khatun, a daughter of Chaghatae Khan, in order " that she might 
avenge, on them, the blood of her father, who had been killed by Fida-is.” 

I find no particulars respecting Chaghatae’s death, how he died, or what 
he died of — save that he died among his own ulus, and that great mourning was 
made for him ; but our author’s version of his death is evidently fabulous. He 
died six months before his brother fJktae, in the month of Zf-^a’dah, 638 H. 
Rau$at-u$-$afa says he died in 640 H. ; but this is contrary to the statements 
of others, and seems to be a mistake for the date of the Nu-yfn ^Caraohar’s 
death, which took place m that year. He was succeeded in his dominions by 
his grandson, Kara Hfilaku, or Hulakue, .as it is also written, son of Mitukae 
according to the express wish of the Chingiz Khan before his death, 
that Kara Hulaku should succeed Chaghatae Khan as head of his ulus. 

The Tarifch-i-Jahan-gir states that, after the death of Chaghatae, and 
Oktae Ka’an’s dying very soon after, up to the time of Kyuk’s ascending the 
throne, some four years intervened ; and, after the ulus of Chaghatae had been 
for some time without a head, Karashar set up Kara- Hulaku or Kara Aghul> 
as he is also called, but Kyuk, on coming to the throne, deposed him, and set 
up another of Chaghatae’s sons, Yassu or Yassukae Mungah, instead. Kyuk 
observed— and he spoke feelingly, no doubt, since he had himself been nearly 
excluded from the throne by a brother’s son— “ How is it possible, when there 
is a son living, that a brother’s son can be his grandfather's heir ? ” 

4 The name is generally written el^Kyuk— but our author always has 
the shortened form— el/ The Calcutta Printed Text is invariably incoirect, 
and has el/ and el/ instead. He was styled simply Khan, and not Ka’an 
like his father. 

• Oktae had seven sons, of whom Kyuk, the later historians say, was his 
ddest son. Our author may have mistaken Kutan for Kyuk, for the latterwas 
subject to some disease from his childhood, though it is not improbable that 
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Kyuk; but Kutan, who was the eldest, had become 
afflicted, with palsy and did not possess eligibility for the 
sovereignty, to rule over the empire, and administer its 
affairs, and he [therefore] made over the throne to his 
brother Kyuk/ 

his statement respecting Kfitan is the correct one, for h$ had been nominated 
to succeed Uktae by his grandfather. But the Pro-Mughal historians state 
that Uktae had nominated his third son Kofihu or Kofihue as his successor, 
as will be found detailed below. See next to last para, of note •, page 1 14 Z. 

7 Kyuk, son of Uktae, at the time of his fathers death, had not yet arrived 
from the army then engaged in the campaigns west of Jfiffihafc, from which he 
and other Shah-zadahs were returning, as before stated ; and Muka Khatun, 
the most beloved of Uktae’s wives, also soon after died. Tura-Kfnah 
Khatun — there was no such title as “empress,” I beg to say, among the 
Mughals, nor will Khatun bear any such translation, whatever there might 
have been among “ Mongols ” — mother of the five eldest sons, by her strata- 
gems and cunning, and the liberal use of gold, had gained over a party, 
including some of the Chingiz Khan’s family, and the Wazfrs, to her side ; 
and, without consulting the whole of the Shah zadahs and Amirs, as was 
customary, she assumed the direction of affairs. During the reign of the late 
£a’an she was sorely displeased with a number of persons, and now she 
resolved to take revenge upon them. She had a Tajzik handmaid, named 
Fajimah, who had been made captive at the time of the invasion of Khurasan, 
and sent into Mughalistan by the Amirs after the capture of the Magh-had of 
Tus. This damsel was talented, and exceedingly clever and sagacious, and 
soon became the trusted servant and confidant of the Khatun in all matters. 
Amirs and Ministers sought her good offices, even in the Kean's reign, he 
being in a state of half inebriety all his time, and ignorant and unfit persons were 
often entrusted, through her interest, with offices of which they were wholly 
incapable or undeserving. 

At this time, these two women, the mistress and handmaid, sought to seize 
CLin^ae, the -Grand Wazir, but he made his escape to the urdu of Kut5n, son 
of Uktae. Fiitimah bore enmity of old towards Mahmud, Yalwaj ; and, by 
her power, she now caused his removal, and a person named ’Abd-ur-Rafcman 
was sent to administer the [financial] affairs of Khifae, and endeayours were 
made to seize Mahmud and his servants, but he made his escape to Kutan’s 
urdii also. The son of Mahmud, Yalwaj, who administered the revenue 
affairs of Turkistan [but not the appanage of Ch aghatae and his family, which 
the Nu-yfn, Karaehar, is said to have been in charge of], on becoming aware 
of these matters, tied to the Court of Batu Khan. Kara Hulaku, or Kara 
Aghuly as he is also called, and the Khatuns of Chaghatae. Urghanah Khatun, 
and others, had despatched Kur-Buka, along with Arghun Aka, into Khura- 
san, for the purpose of seizing the governor, Amir Kfirkuz, the I-ghur ; and 
they put him to death, and Arghun Aka, the Ufr-at, was installed in his place. 

During this period of sedition, the different Shah-zadahs were plotting, and 
sent agents into different parts to endeavour to get support in their ambitious 
proceedings ; and, the field being vacant, and Kyuk Khan not yet arrived in 
his father's urdu, the Chingiz Khan’s younger brother, the Nu-yfn, U-Tigfn 
[Utighkfn. i e., Younger Brother. See page 899], sought to usurp possession 
of the throne, and, with a numerous force, set out for the late $a’an’$ urdi4. 
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When Kyuk assumed the sovereignty, all the refractory 
Mughals made their obeisance to him ; and he nominated 

This movement caused great disquietude in the urdu of Uktae. TfiiS- 
Ktnah Khatun. to gain time, despatched an agent to O-Tigin, telling him that 
Kyuk was shortly expected to reach the urdu, and asking him why he was 
coming thither with such a large following, as it was a source of great disquie- 
tude. 0 -Tigin, finding that his design was suspected, became ashamed of 
what he had done — perhaps the near approach of Kyuk added to it — and he 
pretended that his only object in coming was to offer condolence. At this 
juncture he received news that Kyuk had reached the banks of the river I*mal. 
On this his repentance became still greater ; and he turned his steps, without 
delay, back towards his own urdu again. 

In short, for a period of nearly four years, the throne remained vacant, and 
the empire was ruled by Tura-Klnah Khatun, because there was want of 
accord in the assembling of a kiiriltde for the purpose of choosing a sovereign. 

•Some writers, on the contrary, affirm that Tura-Klnah did consult with the 
heads of the family, and the chief men, when she assumed the chief power, in 
the same way as the wife of the Chingiz Khan, the mother of Uktae, had done, 
on a previous occasion, and such was undoubtedly the custom, as our author 
also states farther on ; and they also say that it was usual for three years to 
expire before the kuriltde was held in order to choose a sovereign from among 
the heirs ; and the mother of the eldest son, in the meantime, used to exercise 
the supreme authority. 

Uktae Ka’an had, during his lifetime, nominated his third son, Koghu, his 
successor, and, after his death, having been greatly attached to him, Uktae 
named the latter’s youngest son, Shiramun. who was a promising and intelli- 
gent youth, whom he had brought up in his own baram, as his heir. When 
Uktae felt that the hand of death was on him — but another version of his 
death has been already recorded ; still, he may have been ill when he over- 
drank himself the last time — he sent to summon his eldest son, Kyuk, to him, 
m order to assign the sovereignty to Shiramun m his presence, so that there 
might not be any mistake about it, but before he arrived Uktae was dead. At 
this time, it is said, after reaching his father’*, urdu t the desire of obtaining the 
sovereignty overcame him. At this juncture the different Shah-zadahs T who 
had been previously summoned to a kuriltde , by the late IjCa’an, arrived from 
different parts, at the place called Koku or Kok N a war— the Kokonor of 
European translators, who always make Nor of Nawar — and a kiiriltde was 
Jield ; and they began to consult on the choice of a successor to the late 
IjCa’an. Batu Khan, however, who, as the eldest son of Jujf, eldest son of the 
Chingiz Khan, was the head of the family, did not come from the Daght-i- 
KifdW# and excused himself on account of illness j but, according to some 
accounts, he nourished displeasure m his heart against Kyuk, and did not 
desire to come. It is certain, however, that illness was the cause ; for, about 
this time, Batu had been stricken with paralysis. His “ horses 1 feet ” appear to 
have been quite well, although his own feet 11 were bad but we are told 
differently in the “Mongols Proper p. 162, whose author appears to have 
taken, or to have weaken, it from some foreign version of one of those 
“ muddy streams,” some “ Persian History.” The original from whence this 
statement came, as well as other works, use the words dard-i-pae — acKfe or 
pain of the foot— with respect to Batu, m reference to the disease in question ; 
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armies to [march into] the different countries of Chin f 
I-ran, Hindustan, Khurasan, and ’Irak. The Nu-!n, 

hence the very amusing error. There was nothing the matter with his horses. 
Athough unable to be present himself, Batii sent his brothers and sons. 

With respect, however, to the summoning of a kuriltae by Oktae for another 
purpose, and the members of it consulting on his successor, and naming one, 
there is certainly some error in a part of the statement above, because nearly 
four years elapsed from the death of Oktae to the accession of Kyuk, and the 
kuriltae was assembled by direction of Tura-Kfnah Khatun. 

Among those who were present on this occasion was Otighkln, or Unchi- 
Tigin, or Unj!-Tigin, or O-Tigin, for the name is written in these several 
ways, youngest brother of the Chingiz Khan, with his eighty sons, and a 
great number of other persons from all parts, including Amir Arghun from 
Khurasan, the chiefs and rulers of ’Irak, Aaarbaijan, and Khurasan ; Rukn- 
ud-Din, brother [and envoy] of Suljan Kai-Ka-us, of Rum [The SaljuJ; 
Sultan, Kai-Khusrau, in 641 H., had “submitted to the yoke of the Mughals, 
and had agreed to stamp the com with the name of the Ka’an, to insert 
his name in the Khutbah — for an infidel ! — to pay tribute at the rate of 1000 
dinars daily, and yearly a male and female slave, and a sporting dog.” See 
pages 162 — 164] ; the two Da’uds, claimants to the sovereignty of Gurjistan ; 
the brother of the ruler of IJalab ; the son of the ruler of the Diyar-i-Bakr, 
Sultan Badr-ud-Dm, Lulu; the ambassador from the Dar-ul-Khilafat[!], 
the J£a?i-ul-Ku?at, Fakhr-ud-Din ; the ambassadors of the Farang ; the rulers 
of Fars and Kirman ; the Mubtashims, g&ihab-ud-Din and §hams-ud-Din, on 
the part of ’Ala-ud-DIn, Muhammad, the Mulafcidah of Alamut ; the Malik of 
the Rus [Russians], who was, however, left to stand outside the great tent ; 
and others, all bringing presents and offerings befitting the occasion. About 
2000 great khargahs , or felt tents, used by the Turks, Tattars, and Mughals, 
were pitched for their use ; and, on account of the vast number of persons who 
had assembled there, no vacant place remained available near the urdu — which 
certainly was neither a “city” nor a “town,” but, as its name shows, a 
camp — and provisions rose to an excessive price. 

After much consultation, it was agreed by a majority in the assembly, that, 
as Kutan, son of Uktae, whom the Chingiz Khan had himself nominated to 
succeed after his father, was not alive, and his son, ghiramun, who had been 
nominated by Oktae, had not yet reached manhood, Kyuk, the eldest son of 
the late Ka’an, who was conspicuous for his spint and talent for governing, 
should succeed to the sovereignty ; and he was, accordingly, raised to the 
throne, which decision was chiefly brought about by the stratagems and efforts 
of his mother, Tura-Ktnah Khatun, and her party in the state, in the month 
of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 643 H. — September, 1245 A<D< Batu Khan’s objection 
was, that Uktae had bequeathed the sovereignty to his grandson, Shiramun. 

Kyuk, whose constitution, from his childhood, had been weak, was not 
desirous of succeeding, but his mother’s exhortations overcame him, and, after 
some time, he said : “ I will accept the sovereignty on the condition that, after 
me, the supreme sovereignty shall continue m my family, and to my descen- 
dants, and not to others.” This was agreed to by those present, and Kyuk 
was placed on the throne according to the usual ceremonies. 

Carpint, who describes the khargahs or pavilions of Kyuk Khan and his 
mother, which some recent writers will turn into cities and palaces, was pre- 
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MangQtah, who was at the head of the forces of [the 
Mughal troops occupying] Tukharistan. Khatlan. and 
Ghazmn. was, another time, made leader of an army. He 
was an aged man, very tall, with dog-like eyes, 8 and one 

sent on this occasion. He says : “ The emperor seemed then to be about 
forty, or forty-five.. He was of a middle stature, and behaved with exceeding 
gravity. He was a very wise Prince, and seldom laughed.” 

During the long interregnum, many of the Shah-zadahs had been guilty of 
certain ambitious proceedings, misconducting themselves, acting contrary to 
the ordinances of the Chingiz Khan, stretching out their hands in acts of 
oppression, and appropriating the property of the state ; and none were free of 
these acts but the sons of Tull Khan. Iti consequence of this* Mangu and 
Crdah, sons of Tull, were appointed to inquire into these matters. I have not 
space here for the details, but several persons w ere put to death in consequence, 
among whom were several of the followers of Kyuk’s great uncle, U-Tigin, and 
Fajimah Khatun. his mother’s favourite handmaid. 

After disposing of these matters, Kyuk despatched armies into different 
parts of the empire. Siwldae [Sahudah], the Bahadur, and the Nu-yin, 
Chaghan. with a force consisting of Karayats, were sent to the frontiers of 
Khitae and the territories of Manzi [g?>u], and the Nu-yin Iljidae or Ilchikdae, 
with a large army, was sent into I-rjin-Zamin, with the object of reducing Rum, 
Sham. Halab, and Mi$r under the yoke. [See page 164, where our author 
mentions Iljlkdae under the name of Aljakta or Iljakta ; but he confuses 
Mangu Ijpi’an with Kyuk Khan.] \Abd-ur- Ragman, who had been sent to 
administer the financial affairs — civil affairs were administered according to 
the yasa — of Khita by Kyuk’s mother, was now removed, and put to death 5 
the financial administration of the annexed territory Of Khi£a was again con- 
firmed to the §afrib, Mahmud, Yalwaj ; that of TurRistan and Mawara-un- 
Nahr, in which Chaghatae’s son ruled, was restored to Mas’ud Bak, Mahmud’s 
son ; and the Am! r Arghun A^a was nominated to the direction of the finances 
and civil administration of Khurasan, ’Irak, Aaarbafjan, Shirwan. Kirman, 
Gurjistan, and that side of Hindustan [the Panjab as far as the Blah] under 
the Mughal yoke. The Maliks and Amirs from different countries, who had 
presented themselves, were made the recipients of the royal favour, and per- 
mitted to return ; and, on Rukn-ud-Din of Rum, Kyuk bestowed his brother's 
sovereignty [See page 164], but, as numerous complaints had been received 
from Jurmaghun from ’Irak, the Khalifah’s ambassador was dismissed with 
admonitions and threats for his sovereign. Da’ud, son of Kabar [jJ] Malik, 
was made ruler of Gurjistan, and the other claimant was made subordinate to 
him. 

During the period that Tura-Kfnah Khatun exercised the chief authority, 
the Mughal troops had entered the territories of the Diyar-i-Bakr and Harran, 
taken Ramma, and Nardin surrendered. Shihab-ud-Din-i-Ghazi T the Wall 
thereof, retired into Mi§r, and there obtained support, and attained autho- 
rity. 

In the same year in which Kyuk was elevated to the sovereignty, and shortly 
after that event, his mother died ; and, during her admmistration of the affairs 
of the empire, in 640 H., the Nu-yin, K^char, the kinsman [cousin, in fact], 
friend, and counsellor of the Chingiz Khan, died. 

8 Two of the best copies have red-eyed, and another copy has one-eyed, but 
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of the Chingiz Khan's favourites. On Mangutah's enter- 
ing the land of I-ran, he made Tae-^an of I£unduz, and 
Walwalij, his head quarters ; and, in the year 643 H., he 
determined upon entering the states of Sind, and, from 
that territory, brought an army towards Oghshah and 
Multan. 

At this period, the throne of Hindustan was adorned with 
the splendour and elegance of Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud 
Shah ; and the city of Lohor had become ruined. Malik 
Saif-ud-Din, Hasan, the Karlugh, held [possession of ] 
Multan ; and Hindu Khan. Mihtar-i-Mubarak, the Khazin 
[Treasurer], was ruler and governor of the city and fortress 
of U chch ah. 9 and he had, on his own part, placed a trusty 
person of his own as his Deputy within the fort of Och- 
ghah — the Khwaiah. Salih, the Kot-wal [Seneschal]. 

On Mangutah’s reaching the banks of the river Sind, 
with the Mughal army, Malik Saif-ud-Din, Hasan, the 


the majority are as above. “ Sheep-eyed ” is a very common expression, and 
“ dog-eyed ” may be used after the same fashion. 

Tae-fcan of Kunduz, or, more correctly, Kuhandujz, also called or known as 
Tae-^an of Tukbaristan. A few modem copies have without any points 
to the t which, in manuscript, might be read in error for Tal-fcan — — 
hence the mistakes which have ansen regarding these two places through 
people not knowing the difference. These are places which we shall probably 
know better before long. See page 1008. 

Mangutah is the person whom Mr. Dowsoitj the Editor of Elliot’s Muham- 
madan Historians, in the extracts from our author’s work therein contained, 
and which extracts I have already referred to, straightway turns into Afangii 
Khan . without authority, either from our author or any other, for so doing. 
At page 344, vol. ii., of that work, he has : "This army was under the com- 
mand of the accursed Mankiita (Mangu Khan),” and yet, in a footnote, adds 
var. “ Mankuna.” At page 363, of the same vol., he has again : "In this 
year the accursed Mankuti (Mangu Khan), who was one of the generals of the 
Mughals,” etc. Mangu l£a’an was never south of the Hindu Kush hi his life, 
but there are some persons who would prevent such errors being spoken about, 
much less corrected, for fear of “ injuring the susceptibilities ” of people, and 
would allow them to stand, and continue to mislead ! 

® He held it nominally only, and was not present. In the account of this 
Malik our author says he was placed in charge of Ughdiah and its dependencies 
in Ra$iyyat’s reign, and that he returned to the Court when Sultan Mu’izz-ud- 
Din, Bahram Si ah. came to the throne, subsequent to which Jalandhar was 
assigned to him. 

The text is somewhat imperfect here ; and this attempt on Ochcbah is 
evidently the first one, when the Khwajah, §alib, was there, but, at this time, 
Mukhlif-ud-Dm was the Kotwal-Bak. See pages 810—813. 
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Klarhigh. abandoned the fortress and city of Multan, 1 and 
embarked on board a vessel, and proceeded to Dfwal and 
Sindustan [Sewastan]. Mangutah advanced to the foot of 
the walls of the fortress of Cebshah, 3 invested it, and the 
attack commenced ; and he destroyed the environs and 
neighbourhood round about that city. The people of the 
fortress put forth the utmost exertions and diligence, and 
used immense endeavours in defending the place, and 
despatched great numbers of the Mughals to hell. 

Notwithstanding all the efforts the Mughal troops and 
the infidel Nu-ins and the Bahadurs were using, the holy- 
warriors of the fortress continued to defend the head of 
the breach 8 until one of the famous Bahadurs of the 
Mughals, who had gone away in some direction, when he 
returned to Mangutah, began to reproach him, saying: 
“ What stronghold and fortification is this in the taking of 
which thou makest so much delay and hesitation ? I 
would take it in a single assault.’* The following night 
he made preparations, and put a great number of Mughals 
under arms ; and, suddenly and unexpectedly, in the third 
watch, which was the time the guards on the walls took 
repose, 4 and the men of the fortress had gone to sleep, he 
appeared on the top of the breach. The grace of Al- 
mighty God was such, however, that the people of the 
fortress had mixed up a vast quantity of water and clay 
in rear of the breach, and had [thus] prepared a great pit 
and deep quagmire, 6 more than a spear’s length in depth, 

1 If Multan had then a broad river immediately on its west side, as the 
river near it flows at this time, he would scarcely have needed to evacuate 
Multan, and, probably, would not have done so. At the period m question, 
however, no river intervened between the Sind or Indus and Multan, and 
Malik Hasan’s retreat might have been cut off. He, consequently, embarked 
on the combined rivers Jihlam, Chin-ab. and Rawi, which then ran east of 
Multan, and so, placing a river between himself and the Mughals, was enabled 
to get down into Sind without danger or molestation. See page 11x9, and 
page 1129, note \ 

* 0 shell ah seems to have generally been the first point of attack by invaders 
of India from the west, especially by the Mughals. It was the key and bul- 
wark of India at this period, like as Hirat has ever been that of Khurasan. 

» We must presume that a breach had been already made. 

4 The “ time of repose for the guards,” etc. ! They must have been very 
efficient “ guards,” truly, and must have taken their duty very easily. 

The “ official ” Calcutta Printed Text, in every instance, has ^ for 
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When that Mughal Bahadur planted his foot within the 
breach, under the supposition that it was firm ground, he 
fell into the quagmire, and sank in it. The people of the 
fortress raised a shout ; and they brought out torches, and 
armed themselves, and the Mughals retired . 6 

The next day they [the Mughalsj deputed persons, 

• No details of this kind are to be found in any other writer, and the Pro- 
Mughal historians, including the “great Raschid,” are silent on this subject. 
They do not chronicle defeats generally, unless they cannot possibly help it : 
victories alone are necessary for their pages. 

This is the investment referred to at pages 667 and 809. The question 
naturally arises, how it was that tJehchah, and sometimes Multan, was always 
the first point of attack by invaders from the north-west, for the IjCarlughs and 
Mughals attacked fJ chch ah first, as did Mu’izz-ud-Din, the Ghuri. before 
them, and Pir Muhammad, grandson of Timur, after them. It seems the 
more strange when we look at the map of the Panjab, and notice the present 
position of the rivers ; for the invaders all came the same way, through the 
Smd-Sagar Do-abah, and with scarcely an exception, from the direction of the 
Koh-i-Jud, immediately south of which lay the great road from Ghaznin into 
India. 

To attack either fJ chch ah or Multan at the present day from the west, or 
north-west, coming by the same route, what is called the Chin-ab — three of the 
five rivers of the Panjab, which join some distance above the latter city, and 
which is unfordable, would have to be crossed — an impossible matter at any 
time without a bridge of boats or inflated skins, or the tedious operation of 
ferrying across — while, to attack Oshchah, the Panj-Nad or Panj-Ab — the five 
rivers combined — would have to be passed. 

U chch ah f from the present appearance of the country, could have been 
relieved from Dihlt without crossing any of the Panjab rivers, but to relieve 
Multan the Sutlaj or Ghara must now be crossed. At the same time, an 
enemy beaten off from either place, or, in case of an army advancing to the 
relief of either from the east, the enemy would stand a chance of being hard 
pressed while retreating across the Chin-ab, unless he effected the passage m 
good time, and also of being cut off from his line of retreat byuthe advance of 
an army from the east towards Lahor. 

From the facts mentioned in this History, as well as in others, together with 
what is stated by the old Musalman geographers, the traces of the former beds 
of four of these five rivers —that is, with the exception of the Jihlam — and also 
of the former bed of the Indus, and the traditions current in those parts, it is 
evident that very great physical changes have taken place during the 654 years 
since this investment of O chch ah took place ; and, indeed, even during the 
last hundred years. Fiom all these facts which I have mentioned, it is 
certain that, when this attack upon tJ chcliah took place, that place lay, 
as it had previously lain, on the right or west, not on the east or left, side of 
the Panj-Nad. Multan also lay west of the united Jihlam, Chin-ab. and Rawf, 
at that period also, for we know, for certain, that those streams passed on the 
east side of Multan in those days, and therefore Ceholiah and Multan both lay 
in the same Do-abah, no river intervening between them. I have prepared a 
paper on this special subject, and hope very shortly to s*e1t in print. 
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requesting the defenders to give up the Bahadur who had 
been taken prisoner the previous night, in order that the 
army might raise the investment and depart. As that 
accursed one had gone to hell, and had sunk into the 
black water and slimy mud, to give him up was impossi- 
ble ; so the people of the fortress denied having taken him 
prisoner. In short, through the grace of the Most High 
God, causes were brought about, by means of which the 
Musalmans of Ochchah might continue safe and secure 
from the tyrannical hand of the infidel Mughals. One 
of those causes was this, that, when the Mughal army 
appeared before the fort of fjehchah, the Musalmans of 
that fortress sent an account of it to the Court, the capital 
city, Dibit — God defend it from calamity ! — imploring as- 
sistance in repelling them, and Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din, Mas'ud 
Shah, animated and inspired, through the efforts and ex- 
ertions of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. assembled the hosts of 
Hindustan, and moved towards the upper provinces for 
the purpose of driving off the Mughal invaders. The 
writer of these words, Minhaj-i-Saraj, during that holy 
expedition against the infidels, was in attendance at the 
august stirrup [of the Sultan}. 

When the sublime standards reached the banks of the 
river Biah, the army moved along its banks towards 
U chch ah . 7 as has been previously related and recorded. 
On the Mughal forces becoming aware of the advance of 
the forces of Islam, and the vanguard of the warriors of 
the faith having reached within a short distance of the 
territory [of Uehchah and Multan], they did not possess 
the power of withstanding them. They retired dis- 
appointed from before the fortress of CFchchah, and went 
away ; and that fortress, through the power of the sove- 
reign of Islam , 8 and the Divine aid, remained safe from .the 
wickedness of those accursed ones. Thanks be unto God, 
the Lord of the universe, for the same ! 

7 This refers to the river when it flowed in its old bed— not as it runs now— 
between its west bank and the Rawi, which also fell into the Biah, on the east 
side of Multan. Ofibcliah and Multan lay in the same Do-abah, no river 
intervening between them, and no nver had to be crossed after passing the 
Rawi, or Rawah, as our author calls it. 

• Some cqpies have, “ the potency of the army of Islam.” 
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ACCOUNT OF A MUSALMAN MIRACLE. 

Trustworthy persons have stated on this wise, that, when 
Kyuk acquired stability in his sovereignty, and had put 
to death his cousins, who were the sons of Chaghatae. and 
the Mughal Nu-ins and Bahadurs had submitted to his 
authority, he, upon several occasions, despatched immense 
armies towards Chin ; and, in that country, victories were 
gained. A fraternity of recluses and devotees of the in- 
fidels of Chin, and idol-worshippers of Tingit and Tam* 
ghaj f whom they style by the name of Tunfan 9 [Tunis], 
acquired ascendancy over Kyuk. That faction constantly 
used to study persecuting the Musalmans, and were wont 
to promote means of afflicting the people of Islam con- 
tinually, in order that, mayhap, they might entirely uproot 
them, extirpate them completely, and eradicate both name 
and sign of the true believers from the pages of that 
country. 

One of those Tunian, who had a name and reputation 
in Chin and Turkistan, presented himself before Kyuk 
and said : “ If thou desirest that the sovereignty and throne 
of the Mughals should remain unto thee, of two things do 
one — either massacre the whole of the Musalmans, or put 
a stop to their generating and propagating .” 1 For a long 

8 In some copies of the text Tiiinan, as in Rubruquis, before referred to. 
Kyuk was a Christian, and his mother also. 

1 Our author appears quite demented on this subject. See also in his 
account of Chaghatae, which is much the same. 

He probably refers here to an event which happened in Mangu Ijfa’an’s 
reign, in 649 H., or it may be quite a different event. At B$§h-Balfgh, the 
Yiddf-I£ut of the I-ghurs. who was the head of the Idolaters — But-Parastan — 
of Khitae, entered into a compact with a number of his religionists to put all 
the Musalmans to death on a Friday — their Sabbath — when they should be 
assembled together for prayer in their Jami’ Masjids, so that, throughout all 
Khitae [sic in MSSJ], not one should be left alive. It so happened, however, 
that, previous to the identical Friday fixed upon for carrying out this diabolical 
plot, a slave among them became a convert to the Musalman faith, and 
acquainted the Muhammadans with the whole affair. A number of the chief 
men of that faith, taking the slave along with them, hastened to the presence 
of Mangu ]£a’an, and stated their case. He issued commands that the Ytddf- 
£ut should be seized, and brought before him, and inquiry instituted. The 
truth of the slave’s account having been proved, the Yiddi-ljfut confessed his 
guilt. Mangu £a’an commanded that he should be re-conducted to Bifeli- 
Baligh* and, on a Friday, after the Musalmans had finished their religious 
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time they were wont, in this manner, to importune and 
instigate Kyuk to this wickedness, and continued to devise 
insidious snares and artifices. On account of the numerous- 
ness of the Musalmans in the countries of Chin. Turkistan, 
and Tingit, to massacre them would not be feasible, they 
therefore [the Tunis] came to this conclusion that it would 
be right that a mandate should be issued by Kyuk, that 
all Musalmans should be emasculated and made eunuchs 
of, in order that their race might become extinct, and the 
empire of the Mughals be safe from their rebellion and 
sedition. 

When such [like] tyranny and barbarity took root in the 
mind of Kyuk, and his decision in this course was come 
to, he commanded that a mandate should be issued, to 
this effect, throughout all parts of the Mughal dominions, 
from the extreme limits of Chin and Turkistan to the 
farthest parts of ’Ajam, 'Irak, Rum, and Sham . 8 and the 
whole of the Mughal rulers, who were located in different 
parts, were directed to obey it, and hold it necessary to be 
carried out 

On this mandate having been written out, they brought 
it to Kyuk, and he impressed it with vermilion, which 
[impression], in the Turk! language, they call Al-i- 
Tamghaj . 8 Accordingly he delivered this mandate to 
[one of] those Mughal Tunian , 4 saying : “ Do ye transmit 
this mandate into all parts of the empire, and use the 
utmost efforts in so doing." 

services in the Jami’ Masjid, he should be brought out, and, in their presence, 
and in the presence of the rest of the people of the city, be torn to pieces, in 
order that others might take warning against entertaining such-like futile ideas 
as the Yiddf-?ut had conceived. 

* Over which two latter states their power was but small. 

8 Al here signifies a fiery red colour, carnation, vermilion [?], and the com- 
pound word signifies the red or vermilion stamp or signet of the sovereign. 
In the Dictionaries, generally, the compound word is written — Altamgha, 
instead of as above. Tamgha, also written Tamghah, is said, in such 

works, to signify a stamp or brand, but, from the way our author uses these 
Turkish words here, with J and long a in the first syllable, and j as the final 
letter of the last word, it evidently refers to the country of Xamghaj, so often 
mentioned; and the word is also said to be the title of the sovereigns of 
Tibbat and Yugfcma, and would thus signify, literally, the crimson or vermilion 
signet of Tamghaj. and that is clearly the meaning of the words. 

4 In the Printed Calcutta Text this word is invariably turned into Nunfen 
and Nuinan, the difference apparently not being understood. 
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When that accursed base one, who held that tyrannical 
mandate in his hand, was issuing from the place of audi- 
ence in great glee and confidence, 4 there was a dog which 
they used constantly to keep there, and which was wont 
to be near the throne, at the sides, and in the precincts of 
the dais, and the sovereign’s exclusive seat ; and on the 
animal’s golden collar, studded with precious stones, was 
impressed a brand denoting its being the royal property. 
It was a dog, which, in courage and fierceness, greatly 
exceeded and far surpassed a thousand roaring lions and 
howling tigers [!]. This dog was in Kyuk’s place of audi- 
ence, and, like unto a wolf upon a sheep, or fire among wild 
rue seeds, it seized hold of that impious Tuin, flung him 
to the ground, and then, with its teeth, tore out that base 
creature’s genitals from the roots ; and, by the Heavenly 
power and Divine help, at once, killed him,® and the im- 
precation, according to the Jiadts, which Mu§tafa — on 
whom be peace ! — had pronounced upon the son of Abu 
Lahb: “O God! let one of thy dogs defile him!” was 
fulfilled upon that accursed wretch of a priest. 

Such a miracle as this was vouchsafed in order that, 
under the shadow of the protection of the Most High God, 
the faith of Islam, the felicity of the Hanafi creed, the 
happiness of the Ahmad! belief, the prestige of the fol- 
lowers of the orthodox Muhammad! institutes, might con- 
tinue safe from the malevolence of these accursed ones. 
When Kyuk, the Tunian, and those present of the Mughals 
and infidels of Chin, beheld such an awful and condign 
punishment, they abandoned that vicious meditation, and 
withheld the hand of tyranny from off the Musalmans ; 
and they tore that 'Eamghaj [vermilion-sealed document] 
to pieces. Praise be unto God for the triumph of Islam 
and the overthrow of idolatry ! 

When a period of one year and a half 7 of the reign of 
Kyuk had passed away, the decree of death arrived, and 
at the board of destiny placed the morsel of death in the 

5 The Ro. As. Soc. MS., I. O. L. MS. 1952, and the Printed Calcutta 
Text, are exceedingly defective here. 

6 The Rau?at-u?-$afa states that it was the Christians who did this, and 
that it was a Christian whom the dog worried. 

7 The Pro-Mughal writers say just one year ; some, less than a year. 
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mouth of Kyuk's existence ; and the cause of his death , 
likewise, is thus related. 


THE DECEASE OF KYUK, THE ACCURSED. 

Trustworthy persons related that Kyuk was constantly 
being incited by the Tunian fraternity to acts of oppres- 
sion towards the Musalmans, and that they used to in- 
stigate him to persecute the true believers. There was an 
Imam, in that country, one of the theologians of the 
Musalmans, adorned with manifold erudition in theological 
knowledge, and proficient in the rules and canons of the 
ecclesiastical law, and the subtile doctrines of the Truth. 
His exterior [mind] being illuminated with the jewel of 
knowledge and excellence, and his interior [soul] with the 
splendour of the attributes of purity, he had become dis- 
tinguished among the followers of the faith of Islam, and 
a pole of indication in the orthodox religion of Mustafa — 
on whom be peace ! His surname was Imam Nur-ud-Din, 
the Khwarazm! — the Almighty’s mercy be upon him ! A 
number of Christian laymen and priests , 8 and the fraternity 
_ of idol-worshipping Tunian, made a request to Kyuk, 
saying : “ Be pleased to summon that Imam of the Musal- 
mans that we may carry on a discussion with him, and 
make him prove the superiority of the religion of Mu- 
hammad, and his apostle-ship, or otherwise it behoveth 
that you should have him put to death.” 

In conformity with this request, Kyuk had this godly 
Imam brought into his presence, and he, trusting in [the 
promise] " and God will “protect thee from [wicked] men,” 
in the defence of his religion, was strengthening and 

8 Kyuk Shan, from childhood, had been brought up in the Christian — 
Na$arf — faith — respecting which there*is no doubt whatever— and was much 
attached to it ; and his mother also was of that rfcligion. At this time, from 
Sham and Rum, presbyters and monks of that religion turned their faces 
towards his Court, and received great consideration from him, and, conse- 
quently, the affairs of the Christians prospered. His chief minister, Chinkae. 
and the Ata-bak, ffadafc were also Christians. Indeed, during his reign, no 
Musalman dared to speak arrogantly to the Christians, while the Fanakatf 
states that the monks treated the Musalmans with great oppression. 
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supporting himself with [the rest of the promise] : “ for 
God directeth not the unbelieving people.” * When he 
sat down in that assemblage, they asked him : “ What 
person was Muhammad ? explain.” That godly Imam 
answered : “ The last of the prophets, the head of the 
apostles, and the messenger of the God of the universe, 
whose head is adorned with the diadem of ‘ By thy life 
I swear/ and his body with the mantle of 4 Have we not 
opened ? >l Musa was enamoured of his excellence- Make 
me, O God ! one of the people of Muhammad ! — and Tsa 
the herald of his mission c bringing good tidings of an 
apostle, who shall come after me, whose name shall be 
Ahmad/ ” 3 That assemblage of infidels said : “ He will 
be a prophet who will be purely spiritual, and not enter- 
tain appetite for women, and not be inclined to it like as 
Tsa was. Muhammad had nine chambers [women] and a 
number of children : How was that ?” That godly Imam 
replied : u The prophet Da ud — on whom be peace ! — had 
ninety-nine women This my brother hath ninety and 
nine ewes* ; 8 and Suliman, the Lord of Potentiality, had 
three hundred and sixty women to wife, and a thousand 
handmaids.” That assemblage of infidels, by way of 
annoying, negation, contention, and obstinacy, denied the 
prophet-ship of Da’ud and Suliman — on whom be peace ! 
and said : " They were kings merely .” 4 

9 Kur’an, chap, v., verse 71. 

1 This is the passage which the Muhammadan theologists contend, is proved 
by the passage in St, John, xvi. 7, foretelling, as they say,*the coming of 
Muhammad, who is referred to as the Paraclete, or, as they read it, the Pert - 
clyte , or Illustrious. See I^ur'an, chap, lxi., verse 6. 

8 Kojr’an, chap, xciv., verse 1. 

3 J£ur’an, chap, xxxviii., verse 22. Some authorities translate it with 
“ lambs ” instead of ewes. 

4 Rubruquis relates an anecdote something similar to the above, concerning 
an event which happened in the following reign. Repairing to the Palace [the 
^Ca’an’s Khargah] a few days after Ascension Day, 1254 a.d , “ Aribuga 
[Irtuh Buh&], near whom s^t two Muhammadan lords of the Court, being 
apprised of the animosity that reigned between the Chnstians and the fol- 
lowers of Muhammad, asked the monk Sergius [who officiated m a little 
Armenian chapel in the urdu], if he was acquainted with the latter ? Sergius 
answered, * I know they are dogs : why have you them so near you ? * They 
called out, * Why do you treat us in so injurious a manner, who give you no 
cause of offence ? ’ The monk justified himself by saying he spoke the truth, 
adding, ‘Both you, and your Muhammad, are vile dogs.’ Provoked at such 

4 E 
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At length, as the proofs and arguments of those accursed 
ones were weak, and destitute of the force of truth, they 
drew back the hand of contradiction, and drew the mark of 
oppression and outrage upon the pages of the subject, and 
made a request to Kyuk, saying : “ Say unto the Imam 
that, in accordance with the rites and ordinances of the 
Muhammadan law, he should perform two genuflexions 

language (if such he durst utter), they began to blaspheme Christ ; but Aribuga, 
it seems, forbade them, saying, ‘ We know that the Messias is God.* Some 
time after, certain Muhammadans, meeting the monk on the road, urged him 
to dispute ; and, as they laughed at him, because he could not defend his reli- 
gion by reason, he was going to confute them with his whip. These things 
coming to the Khan’s [Ka’an’s] ears, he commanded Sergius, and the other 
priests, to remove to a greater distance from the Court.” 

Rubruquis had, himself, a disputation with a Musalman, as he states, in 
Mangu Ka’an’s presence. He says, Mangu sent to acquaint him that, as there 
were Christians, Muhammadans, and Turns at his Court, and each of them 
pietended his Law was the best, and his Scnptures truest, he would be glad to 
have the matters argued, that he might judge whose cause was best. On the 
day appointed, the parties met before a numerous audience. Three of the 
Ka’an’s secretaries, one of each persuasion, were arbitrators. 

Rubruquis says he confuted the Turn , who affirmed that “there was one 
supreme deity, and ten or eleven inferior gods ; that none of them was omni- 
potent ; that one half of things are good, the other bad ; and that the souls of 
men passed from one body to another. The good friar also says that the 
Musalmans confessed they believed everything contained in the Bible, and 
always prayed to God that they might die the death of Christians, but, with 
respect to this, we must needs be sceptical.” 

Mangu Ka’an, having been told that Rubruquis had called him a Turn or 
idolator, sent for him on Whitsun Day, and asked him the question m the 
presence of his late Turn adveisary. Rubruquis having answered in the nega- 
tive, Mangu told him that such had been his opinion all along. He then 
declared what his faith was. He said : “The Mughals believe there is but 
one God, and have an upnght heart towards Him ; that, as He hath given to 
the hand many fingers, so He hath infused into the mmds of men various 
opinions. God hath,” he continued, “ given the Scriptures to you Christians, 
but you observe them not : you find it not there that one of you should revile 
another, or that for money a man ought to deviate fiom justice.” The fnar 
confessed all this ; but, as he was going to make apology for himself, the 
Jp’an replied, that he did not apply what he had said to him , repeating, “ God 
has given you the Scriptures, and you keep them not ; but He hath given us 
soothsayers, whose injunctions we observe, and we live in peace.” 

If we are to credit the Armenian monk, Hayton, however, who was related 
to the King of Armenia, he, in his Oriental History, says the King sent his 
brother to the £a’an, m 1253 [Rubruquis refers to his having passed him on 
lus road back], who returned after four years’ stay, and that after that the King 
himself went, and found Mangu at Almaiigh, wheie the £a*an was baptized, 
with all his Court, among whom were many of the chief men of the empire, 
at the Armenian King’s Te quest. 
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in prayer, in order that, to us and to thee, in the perform- 
ance of this adoration, his unbecoming actions may be 
manifested” Kyuk commanded him, saying: “Arise, 
and perform two genuflexions in prayer, as with the con- 
gregation, according to the rites of thy religion.” That 
godly Imam — God reward him ! — called unto him one of 
the Musalmans who was in the vicinity of the place, and 
arose, went through the form of pronouncing the call to 
prayer, and genuflexions, in accordance with the orthodox 
Sunni rule, and standing up, Khalil-like , 5 repeating, from 
his heart and mind, the verse : “ Verily I have turned my 
face unto Him who hath created heaven and earth, being 
a true believer, and not one of the polytheists,” 6 began 
pronouncing “God is great.” Then he commenced the 
form of prayer, and went through, as prescribed and en- 
joined, with due pause and ceremony, the standing, sitting, 
bowing, and prostration. 

When, in the act of prostration, he placed his forehead 
to the ground, some individuals among the infidels, whom 
Kyuk had introduced and prompted, greatly annoyed that 
godly Imam, and the other Musalman who had followed 
him [in the prayers], knocked their heads with force 
against the ground, and committed other unbecoming 
actions towards them, in order that, thereby, the prayers 
might perhaps be rendered ineffectual. But that godly 
Imam and holy sage continued to bear the whole of this 
annoyance and tyranny, performed all the required forms 
and ceremonies, and made no mistake whatever, and the 
prayers were in no way rendered ineffectual. Having de- 
livered the salutation, he raised his face upwards towards 
the heavens, observed the form of “ Invoke your Lord in 
humility and secresy,” arose, with permission, and returned 
to his dwelling again. Almighty God of His perfect 
power and foe-consuming vengeance, that same night 
inflicted a disease upon Kyuk which, with the knife of 
death, severed the artery of his existence, so that verily 
that same night he went to hell, and the Musalmans were 
delivered from his tyranny and oppression . 7 

4 Like Ibrahfm. Khalil ’Ullah — the Friend of God— is one of his titles. 

® £ur’An, chap, vi., verse 79. 

7 Having arranged the affairs of the empire to his satisfaction, Kyuk resolved 

4 E 2 
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When the sons of Kyuk beheld that awful vengeance, 
the next day they asked pardon of that Imam, and sought 
his good opinion. May God reward him and all true 
believers ! 

VI. BAtO, son of TUSH!, SON OF THE CHINGIZ KHAN. 

When Tushi, the eldest son of the Chingiz Khan, as 
has been previously stated, was removed from the world * 
for conspiring against his father, several sons survived him, 
and the eldest of them all was Batu . 9 The Chingiz Khan 

to turn his face towards I-ran-Zamin, and complete the subjugation of the 
territories therein. He passed the winter of 643 H. — A.D 1245-46 — at the 
seat of sovereignty ; and, when spring came round, with an immense host, he 
set out towards I-ran-Zamfn. On reaching the limits of Samrkand, a week’s 
journey from Bigh-Baligh, death suddenly overtook him. The widow of 
Tull Khan, Siur ^uVibi Bigf, who cultivated good terms with Batu Khan for 
a particular purpose, as will presently appear, suspected this movement on the 
part of Kyuk was against Batu, and she sent him information at once. 

Fa§ih-i and some others say that he was stricken with palsy — not gout : Batu 
was gouty, however — and that he proceeded towards Samrkand for change of 
climate. 

The Fanakati says he reigned “ nearly a year,” but does not give the date of 
his decease. 

Batu Khan and other princes, who were on the way to join him with their 
troops, on receiving intimation of Kyiik’s death, turned each back from the 
point he had reached, and returned to their own uliises again. 

Kyuk is said to have been merciful, liberal, and munificent, like his father, 
Uktac. 

It is strange that our author, although so detailed in his account of the 
oppression of the Musalmans, does not seem to know when and where Kyuk 
died. 

8 See page 1101. 

9 On the decease of Jiiji Khan, the Chingiz Khan, his father, despatched 
his younger bi other, Utiehkfn, otherwise U-Tigin, to the urdtl [see note 3 , 
page UOi] of JujI— some say, into the Daght-i-IjCifchak— to mstal his son, 
Batu, or Batue, as it is also written, as successor to the appanage of his late 
father. The Bafcr-ul-Asrar says, however, that Urdah, Batu’s elder brother, 
resigned his right to succeed in favour of Batu, but it is probable that the Chingiz 
Khan nominated the one most capable of ruling over the Daght-i-Kifchak 
and its dependencies. Batu and others of the sons of Jujf held territories under 
their father; and one of them, the fifth son, Tughae Timur Khan f whose 
mother was a 3 £ un gfc ur “ at > ,s sai< * t0 ^ ave had assigned to him the territory of 
As and the Meng-l£i§hlak> or “The Winter Station of the Meng” fMan- 
gishlak of the maps], and the “ulus-bQhar-ganah,” or four tribes so styled 
— the Tarkhan. Oshun, Meng, and Uir-at— by his grandfather, and which 
Batu, subsequently, confirmed him m. Tughae Timur’s chief Khatun was 
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installed him in the place of his father, and all the states 


Kurak-Luk Big!, daughter of the Badshah of the Naemans [Koahluk] ; and 
he was the founder, in time, of a separate dynasty. Batu Khan, with several 
of his brothers, set out for the yurat of the Chingiz Khan, when the news of 
his grandfather’s decease reached him, leaving Tiighae Timur his representative 
in ^Cifghafc, and was piesent at the installation of Uktae Ka’an. 

Tughae Timur, like his elder brother, Barkah, became a convert to Islam, 
and, it is said, Barkah converted him to that faith. 

Batu is known by the title of the §a-fn, or §a-!n Khan, which title continued 
to be applied to his descendants down to modern times, and even after they 
became subject to the ’Usmanl! Turks. 

Rubraquis, who had an interview with Batu, says he was seated on a couch 
gilt all over, and his wife beside him. He had a fresh, ruddy, complexion, 
and, looking earnestly at the party, at length ordered them to speak. Then 
their guide bid them kneel on both knees, which they did, and Rubruquis 
began to pray for Batu’s conveision, at which he modestly smiled, but the 
others present jeered him. 

After his return from the campaign in Khitae, as previously mentioned, 
Cktae IjCa’an held a great kurUtae , in 633 11., at a place named Talan Waslr, 
at which his sons, kinsmen, and the old Amirs of the Chingiz Khan were pre- 
sent. After a month devoted to feasting and jollity, the laws and regulations 
of the Chingiz Sian were read out once more ; and various rewards were 
given. It was then resolved that, as vanous parts of the empire had not been 
completely subjugated, and some were in a disturbed and disaffected state, 
each of his sons and kinsmen should be despatched at the head of armies into 
different parts, in order to arrange and settle their affairs, while the IjCa’an 
himself would proceed into the Da§ht-i-£ifchaV at the head of another army. 
Mangu, son of Tull, although young m years at the time, gave very sound 
advice on this occasion. He urged that it was not advisable that the Ka an 
should go thither when he had so many sons and kinsmen whom he could send 
instead. This was approved by all present ; and arrangements were made m 
conformity therewith. 

The Shah-zadahs appointed for this service were Mangu, Tulf Khan’s eldest 
son, and his brother Bughak [Kubilae is subsequently mentioned as being 
present, at least for part of the time, m the Da§ht-i-KifehaV] ; of the 
family of Uktae, his eldest son, Kyuk, and his brother, K a( lan Aghul, and 
Bur!, Baidar, and Kolkan, sons of Chaghatae ; and among the great Amirs 
was the Bahadur, Swldae, also written Swldan [Sahudah]. Having set out 
in the spring, m Jamad!-ul-Akhir, 633 H. [March, 1235 A.D.], they passed the 
hot season of that year by the way, and towards its end — m the latter part of 
it — within the confines of Bulghar [Bulghar, its capital, was about fifty miles 
from Kasan, and near the river Kama] joined the uriik of Batu Khan, son 
of JujI, who had succeeded to his father’s appanage, and he was to hold the 
chief command. His brothers, Crdah, §haiban, and Tmgfcut, were likewise 
directed to proceed from the parts in which they were located, and join him, in 
order to accompany him on this expedition, which is famous as the Yurish-i* 
Haft Salah, or “ Seven Years’ Campaign.” They were to invade the territories 
ofKifchaV [not yet subdued], the Urus [Rus], Bfdo [Poland ?], Majar [Magyar], 
Baghghird, As [Ossetae of Europeans], Sudafc [Azdafc or Azof], Krim, and 
Charkas [the territory of the Cheremis. I believe, not the Circassians], and 
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of the tribes of Turkistan, from Khwarazm. Bulghar. 


dear them of foreigners and enemies. They penetrated, as will be mentioned 
farther on, as far west as Poland and Silesia, as well as Russia. 

All things being prepared, Batu Sian, with Shaiban. and Boroldae, with 
an army, commenced his march to subdue the Bulo [the Tarikh-i- J ahan -gir 
says the Kalar] and the Bashghird ; and, having arrived in those parts, they, 
in a short time, subdued those territories, slew a great number of people, and 
carried off great booty. The Bulo were a mighty people of Christian faith, 
and the frontier of their country was adjoining that of the Farangs. Hearing 
of B5tS Shan's advance, they, arrogant because of their grandeur, and the 
number of their troops, moved forward to oppose him with an army of 40 
tomdns — 400,000 — composed of chosen warriors, who considered it an eternal 
disgrace to fly from the battle-field. Batu Shan detached his brother, Shaiban 
[the Tankh-i-Jahan-gir says Safcnafc], with 10.000 horse as a vanguard, m 
order to reconnoitre the enemy and obtain information as to the number and 
position of their army. In the course of a week he returned, bringing informa- 
tion that the Bulan [Poles?] were, like the Mughals, all able and efficient men, 
and ten times more numerous than themselves. 

The two armies soon came in sight of each other. They were separated by 
a morass — the Fanakati and Alfi say a nver or water, but it would seem to 
refer to a morass containing a considerable body of water. Batu requested the 
Musalmans in his army to assemble together in prayer, and call upon Almighty 
God to give them the victory, while he, himself, as was his wont on such occa- 
sions, like his grandfather before him, retired to a hill or rising ground ; and, 
during a night and day, without speaking word to any one, occupied himself m 
prayer and supplication to the Most High to accord the victory to his army. 
During the next night he sent Boroldae [the Fanakati says, his brother Shaiban] 
and some Amirs, with their troops, to cross the water during the night, which 
they accomplished. Next morning early Batu passed over and attacked the 
Bulan in person. By what means he crossed with his army, whether by a bndge 
or otherwise, is not stated, but it must have been a hazardous proceeding. 
Repeated charges were made upon the enemy, but they, being so strong m 
point of numbers, did not move from their position ; and Shaiban greatly 
distinguished himself, in such wise that his prowess called forth praises from 
both sides. The force which, under Boroldae, had passed over during the 
night, now attacked the enemy in the rear. The Mughal troops penetrated 
into their camp, and began cutting the ropes of the tents. They made 
towards the tent of Kalar \JC\ their Badghah [Bela IV., king of Hungary of 
European writers?], and cut the ropes with their swords, and overturned it. 
Seeing this, his soldiers lost heart, and the main body of the Mughal army 
under Batu, having pushed forward at the same time, the Bulan gave way and 
took to flight. The Mughals pursued, and made such slaughter among them 
“as cannot be computed.” 

The first place attacked, according to the Fanakati, and the TSnkh-i- 
J ahan- gir, but which works enter into no details, was the city of Mankas— 
pX4 — which, on account of the denseness of the forests among which it lay, 
was difficult to approach, even on foot. The trees were, however, felled on 
either side, and around it, sufficient to enable four carts to move abreast, which 
enabled Batu to invest it. The city was, in due time, captured, and the 
inhabitants massacred ; and it is stated that the left ears of all those slain were 
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Bartas, Saklab, as far as the boundaries of Rum, came 


cut off in order to obtain the number of them, and that the total amounted to 
270,000. Its capture, in 636 H., is mentioned farther on. 

Such was not unusual, even in comparatively modern times. Gerbillon 
[1699] mentions that, m the battle which took place between “ Bosto or Bos- 
tugo £han, Prince of the Kalmuks,” and “ Zuzi £Jujx ?] Khan ” Prince of the 
Murals, the latter were defeated with great slaughter, and that nine camel- 
loads of ears and locks of hair were brought to him. 

When the spring of the following year came round, Batu Khan, having dis- 
posed of the affairs of ^lfchafc Bus, and Alan, resolved to turn his arms against 
the territory of Kalar— [Bulo of Alft] and Bashgfcird or BasUp r * 

Wolff, m his History of the Mughals, refers to nine sacks full of ears having 
been collected after the battle near Sigmtz, fought on the 9th April, 1240 A.D. 
[15th Ramadan, 638 H.], but this appears much too late a date for the capture 
of the city in question, as that took place early in the campaign, in the year 
633 H. [1235-36 A.D.], under which year also it is recorded in Alft ; and, from 
what follows, the inhabitants do not appear to have been Christians. 

After this victory, the territories previously named are said to have fallen 
under the sway of the Mughals, “and a portion of Farang likewise.” 

This disastrous battle is that which took place, according to Von Hammer, 
on the banks of the Sayo, a tributary of the Theiss, in which Bela IV., King 
of Hungary, was overthrown in the spring of 1241 A.D., which accords with 
the last quarter of 638 H , but Alfi records it under the events of the year 623 
of the Rihlat, equivalent to 633 H. ; but this can scarcely be correct, for the 
other princes only set out to join Batu in that year, and, as it is mentioned soon 
after the capture of the city of Mankas, the correct date would be 634 H., 
which commenced on September 3rd, 1236 a.d. In the accounts given by 
European writers generally, Batu Shan's troops are incorrectly styled an army 
of “Tartars” [there were certainly some Tartars among these forces, as well 
as Turks and Tajzlks, who were subject to the Mughal yoke], by some called 
“Thatturi,” and, by others, “Mangali,” and these were under the command 
of “Bathus and Peta, sons of Hocotum Cham, son of Genzis Cham”! 
“ Bathus, with his forces, had ravaged Great Russia, Lithuania, Poland, and 
Bohemia. The Cumani, a Sarmatian nation [the ICumans of Oriental au- 
thors], whose territory had been previously ravaged by the Mughal troops, 
brought intimation to the king of Hungary of the invasion of the countries of 
Rus, Alan, and Kifchafc, by the Mughals, and sought permission themselves 
to take shelter in Hungary, promising, in return, to turn Christians, and to be 
loyal subjects. Permission was granted ; and some 40,000 3-Cumans, with 
their slaves, came into Hungary. The subjects of Bela IV. , king of that coun- 
try, were disaffected towards him ; and, as the advance of Bathus took 
place within a year of the humans’ arrival in their country, the Hungarians 
accused them of having instigated the Mughals to come, and slew their chief, 
and his attendants, on his way to join King Bela. This act caused the 
gumans to join the invaders, who had ravaged Russia and sent part of their 
forces into Silesia, Moravia, and Bohemia, while Bathus with an army of 
300,000 men was advancing towards the frontiers of Hungary. Meanwhile, King 
Bela, with an army nearly as numerous, moved to encounter them ; and, as he 
advanced, they retreated leisurely towards Agria, both leaders seeking a favour- 
able opportunity to give battle ; but Bela’s troops, as I have said before, were 
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v under his sway ; and, in that region, he subjugated all the 


disaffected, and rather wished that Bela might be defeated. At length the two 
armies drew so near each other that their respective camps were only separated 
by a marsh [this, no doubt, is the river or water of the Musalman writers], 
which the Mughals finding passable crossed over by stealth m some places, 
and surrounded the camp of the Hungarians. One morning at daybieak the 
Mughals began the attack by volleys of airows. The Hungarians, confounded 
at this unexpected attack, could not be persuaded to leave their camp. The 
upshot was that they were totally defeated, and the greater number perished : 
some say from 100,000 to 65,000 men. Pesth is said to have fallen imme- 
diately after. 

“ The Mughals then proceeded to ravage Upper Hungary, and King Bela 
had to fly into Austria. Then the invaders passed the Danube on the ice, 
entered and subdued Strigonia, while detached bauds pursued Bela into Dal- 
matia. Unable to take him, they turned aside into Croatia, Bosnia, and Bul- 
garia, pillaging and destroying. At this time news reached Bathus of the 
decease of Hocotam Cham [his father !], on which he set out on his return 
homewards through Cumama and Ruthenia.” This latter is a specimen of 
history writing ; Juji Khan. Batu’s father, had been dead ten years before the 
campaign began. 

Rubruquis, who passed through the Dasht-i-KifchaV about sixteen or seven 
teen years after these events, says the whole country between the Danube and 
the Atil was possessed by the Koman Kapchak , “ who are,” he says, “ called 
Valani by the Germans, and their country Valania.” 

It will be seen from this that there is some discrepancy between the two 
accounts of eastern and western writers, and that the latter have made terrible 
havoc with the names, wrongly imagined that Batu was the son of Uktae 
?a’an, instead of being his nephew, and turned all the Mughals into “ Tattars.” 
There is little doubt but that the Kumans were of Tuikish descent, and that, 
as before stated, there were some Turks, Tattars, and Tajzfks in Batu’s army. 
Kadan Aghul. and Malik, sons of Uktae, were by a Kuman concubine. Other 
blunders committed by most European writers are with regaid to the dates, and 
the supposition that Uktae’s death was the cause of the return of the Mughal 
princes and their armies, whereas, as has been, and will be presently, related, 
these wars were over, and they returned to their lespective terntones before the 
death of Uktae, which took place on the 5th day of the sixth month of 639 h. — 
1 oth December, 1241 a.d. ; and yet, according to the European writers, the 
battle of Ligmtz was only fought in April of that very year, and the “Mon- 
gols ” only crossed the Danube on the ice, after the great battle in which Bela, 
king of Hungary, w'as overthrown, to attack Gran, on the 25th December, 
1241, or, according to this theory, twenty days after “Hocotam’s ” death. 

After overrunning the country of Bolo the Shah-z5dahs. and Amiis, 
during the [following] winter, assembled on the banks of the river Janan 
[gbL] ; and the Bahadur, Swidae [Sahudah], with a large force, was 
despatched into the country of Uriis [also styled Rus], and the frontiers of 
Bulghar. He penetrated as far as the city of Komak [^LjT], and overthrew 
the armies of that state, alter much fighting, and brought it under subjection 5 
and, the capital thereof having been reduced to wretchedness and desolation, 
the Amfrs of that place came out, proceeded to the presence of the Shah- 
zadahs, and made their submission. They were well treated, received favours 
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tribes of Khifchak, Kanfculi, Yamak, Ilbari [Albari], 1 Rus; 3 

1 The tribe to which Sultan Shams-ud-Dfn. I-yal-timigh, belonged, and 
also Ulugh, Khan, and his brother, and cousin. Our author connects them 
with the Yamak also. See page* 599, 791, 796, 800, and last page. 

3 In some copies wntten 1^3 and The tract referred to is Russia in its 
restricted signification— Russia Proper. The meaning of Rus is said to be 
“fox,” which, to say the least, is suggestive. 


and benefits, and were permitted to return [as vassals of the Mughals]. Again 
they became rebellious, and the Shah-zadahs again detached Swldae [Sahudah]. 
He soon reduced the disaffected, and put all concerned m the outbreak to 
death. 

After these events a council was held by the Sfeah-zadahs, and it was agreed 
that each one, with the troops under him, should march towards different 
points [where this council was held is not stated], subdue such territories as lay 
m his way, and destroy the fortified places. Mangu, accordingly, continued 
to advance on the left hand towards Jfrkah [*£,*.] or Cbirkah [X*.], 
keeping along the banks of the Jirkah or Qjirkah nver, and Bajman [This 
name is doubtful. It is wntten — Najman, or Bajman — — Tasman — 

and — without any points. It may also be read Tajman, or it may be Tadl- 

man, but it seems to be Bajman, from the various modes here given, who was 
a great Amir, and redoubtable warrior of the tribe or people of the Aolbarlang 
[eUrJjl] of the peoples of KifghaV, and Kajlr Olukah of the tribe of 

As [Ossetse 9 ], he made prisoners. It happened m this wise. Bajman, with a 
body of robbers, who had escaped the sword [probably at the time Kuktae and 
Swldae [Sahudah], at the commencement of Uktae’s reign, moved into those 
parts. See note 5 , page 1115], having been joined by other fugitives, were 
harrying the parts around and carrying off property, and the sedition was 
increasing daily. The Mughals were unable to lay hands on this Bajman, and 
he used to hide in the vast forests of canes along the banks of the Atil or 
Wolga. Mangu caused two hundred vessels to be prepared, on each of which 
he embarked 100 Mughals, while Mangu himself, and his brother, Tukal, 
moved along down either bank with their forces. [Neither Mangu nor his 
brother embarked on board these vessels : they would have defeated their own 
object if they had done so.] At last the troops under Mangu reached one of 
these forests of canes, and discovered traces of a recent encampment. After 
some search, an old woman, who had been left behind because she was sick, 
was discovered. On being questioned, she, to save her life, confessed that 
Bajman and his followers had recently decamped, and were then lurking in a 
certain island, which she pointed out, with all his property and effects. As 
his boats were not there, and he was unable to cross to the island, Mangu sent 
messengers to hasten onwards his vessels ; but it so happened that, before the 
vessels arrived, a high wind arose, and the waters became so disturbed, and the 
waves rose so, that the shallow part which constituted the ford, pointed out by 
the old woman, became partially exposed from one side to the other. Mangu 
pushed across with his troops and caught Bajman, who requested that Mangu 
would put him to death with his own hand, but this he declined, and directed 
his brother, Tukal, to cut him in two. On this island ^Cajir Olukah, the Amir 
of the As, was also slain. Mangu passed part of the summer on this island, 
and, when the weather became very hot, he moved into another country. 
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Charkas f * and As , 4 as far as the Bahr-i-Zulmat [Sea of 


3 The people styled Tschermiss probably, who, in ancient times, dwelt 
between the Volga and Tanais or Don. 

4 Said to have been a city of Jjpffihafc giving name to a province. 


These events are recorded as having taken place in the year 633 H. = Septem- 
ber, 1235-36 A.D. 

Batu Khan, in the beginning of 634 H.— the latter part of 1236 a.d. — 
m concert with his brothers, Urdah, Barkah, and other Shah-zadahs, under- 
took an expedition against Tofcaghi [^£J*J] and Barbas, and, after some 
delay, subdued their [those ?] territories. Towards the close of this year, the 
Shah-zadahs present held a kuriltde, and it was therein determined to make 
war on the Urus Batu, Urdah, Kyuk, Mangu, Kolkan, Kadan, and 

Buri, accordingly, invested the city of Arpan, and, after three days, it was 
captured by storm, and the city of I-kah met the same fate. In the 

capture of !-kah, Kolkan | 'not the son of the Chingiz Shan, as supposed, 
merely because he bore an uncle’s name who died long before, but Chaghatae’s 
son] was mortally wounded. One of the Amirs of the Urus, named Arman 
[c>V]» al so written Azman advanced with an army against the 

Mughals, and, after many endeavours on his part, he was killed, with the 
greater part of his troops. The Mughals now captured the city of Makar [,&] 
after five days* investment, and the ruler [Hakim] of the city, who was named 
Ula-timur — Vladimir, son of the Grand Duke George of Russia ?], 

was likewise killed. The city of Borki-i-Buzurg— Great Borkf — was 
also invested, and, after eight days, during which its people fought desperately, 
it was taken, and fell into Mangu Khan’s hands. In the space bf five days, 
the Mughals took the city of Karlfcla which is the native country of 

the Wazir of Ladan or Lawan. The Amir of that country, Wamkah Porko 
?], fled, and took shelter m a forest, and after some trouble he was 
captured and killed. 

After this, the Mughal Shah-zadahs made a retrograde movement [to the 
river Don ?] and held counsel together respecting their future operations. It 
was agreed that they should continue to advance, toman by toman , to Jirkah 
or Chirkah, and capture and destroy every city and town and fortified place 
that came m their way. Batu, on this occasion, appeared before the city of 
Kasai Ankah [*Cl and invested it for two months, but could not 
succeed in taking it. Subsequently, Kadan, and Burl, arrived with their con- 
tingents, and, after three days, it was carried. After this they came to a 
pause, and took up their quarters m houses [for the winter ?], and took their 
ease. 

Towards the close of the year 635 h. [which commenced the end of August, 
1237-38 A.D.], Mangu and Kadan marched into the country of the Charkas 
[Cheremis of Nichi Novgorod], and, in the midst of winter, entered it. The 
Bad shah of the Charkas, named Bu^an [ a U*— possibly Yufcan— was 
slam, and the country fell into the possession of the Mughals. In this year 
likewise, Shaiban. Tukal, and Buri, turned their attention to the country of 
Manrn [^» ], and subdued it from Hejafcan — perhaps Jejafcan— 
as far as Karar 

Barkah, during this year, set out towards Kifchafcj and Uzjak [j>L,l], 
Kozan [tfljjR], Kezan [0^], and other leaders and their dependants, after 
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Darkness — the Arctic Sea ?]/ and the whole submitted to 
his authority. 

He was a very sagacious man, and friendly towards the 

* A stormy sea is called by this name, in a passage in the Qur’an, but there 
can be little doubt as to what sea is alluded to. 


great slaughter, were captured, and their country devastated. After this, 
Barkah returned to the urdu of his uncle, Uktae ^Ca’an, bearing along with 
him such a vast amount of spoil as cannot be computed. 

In the year 636 H. — August, 1239-40 A.D. — I£adan and Burl proceeded 
towards the city of Mankas [u-C*] during the, height of winter, and took it, 
after forty-five days’ investment. In the following year, 637 H. — August, 
1239-40 A. D. — Mangu Khan and l£ubilae were directed to return from the 
Dasht-i-IjCifchak. while Batu Khan and his brothers, and Kadan, Burt, and 
Buchak, marched to attack the country of Urus [again], and the tnbe and sol- 
diers of Halahan called Hala Sian — by some]. The great city 

of the Urus [u-,'] was captured by Mangu m nine days. The Mughals con- 
tinued to advance towards the cities of Ula-ttmur [Vladimr] and Jfrkah or 
dhirkah, toman by toman , taking and destroying all the fortified places they 
met with in their route. During this expedition, after three days, the city of 
Och-Ughul Uladmur Jy>jl ^jl] was taken, which evidently refers to 

the city of Kief. 

“The Russians,” according to the “ Modern Universal History''' quoting 
Petreius, par. 11., were reduced to a most deplorable situation, perpetually dis- 
tressed by their own sovereigns, harassed by their neighbours, and exposed to 
all the calamities of war ; when, to complete their misery, the Tartars 
[Mughals ?], still greater savages than themselves, poured in upon them with 
irresistible fury, and actually made a conquest of their country. History does 
not inform us of the particulars of this remarkable event, any farther than that 
innumerable multitudes of those barbarians, headed by their khan Batto or 
Battus , after ravaging great part of Poland and Silesia, broke suddenly into 
Russia, and laid waste everything before them, marking their steps with every 
act of cruelty. Most of the Russian princes, among whom was the great Duke 
George Sevodolitz, were made pnsoners, and racked to death ; 111 short, none 
found mercy but those who voluntarily acknowledged the Tartars [Mughals ?] 
for their lords. The relentless conqueror imposed upon the Russians every- 
thing that is most mortifying in slavery, insisting that they should have no 
other princes than such as he approved of [History repeats itself often : this 
reads much like part of recent treaties which one power wished to impose upon 
the ’Usmanll Turks, and another upon Afghans] ; and that they should pay 
him a yearly tribute, to be brought by their sovereigns themselves, now his 
vassals, on foot, who were to present it humbly to the Tartarian [Mughal ?] 
ambassador on horseback. They were also to prostrate themselves before the 
haughty Tartar [Mughal ? ], to offer him milk to drink, and, if any drops of it 
fell down, to lick them up— a singular mark of servility, worthy of the bar- 
barian who imposed it, and which lasted near two hundred and sixty years.” 

A duke or prince of the Rus or Russians attended, as a vassal of the 
Mughals, the installation of Kyuk Kha n, but was compelled to stand outside 
the audience tent or khargah. This is confirmed by John de Plano Carpini, 
who reached Kyuk’s urdu in 1246 a.d — 644 H. — before Kyuk was elected, and 
he found Jeroslaus standing at the door of the khargah. 
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Musalmans, and, under his protection, they used to live 
contented and happy. In his camp, and among his tribes, 
there were masjids with regular congregations, an Imam, 
and Mu'aggin, all duly organized ; and, during the period of 
his reign, and the term of his life, the territories of Islam 
sustained neither harm nor injury by his command, nor 
from his dependents nor troops. The Musalmans of Tur- 
kistan, under the shadow of his guardianship, enjoyed 
great affluence and infinite security. 

Out of every country of I-ran which fell under the juris- 
diction of the Mughals. he [Batu] had a specified assign- 
ment, and his factors were placed over such portions as 
had been allotted to him , 6 and all the Grandees and 
Leaders of the Mughal forces were obedient unto Batu, 
and used to look upon him in the light of his father 
Tush!. 

When Kyuk departed from the world, all concurred in 
the sovereignty of Batu, with the exception of the sons of 
Chaghatae, and made this request to him, that he would 
accept the throne of the Mughals, and assume the sove- 
reignty , 7 in order that all might obey his commands. 
Batu did not consent ; and Mangu Khan, son of Tull, son 
of the Chingiz Khan, was raised to the sovereignty, as 
will, subsequently, be related. 

Some among the trustworthy have stated on this w T ise, 
that Batu, privately, and in secret, had become a Musal- 
man , 8 but used not to make it known, and that he reposed 
implicit confidence in the people of Islam. For twenty- 
eight years, more or less, he ruled over this extent of 
country [as previously mentioned], and died . 9 The mercy 

* As head of the race and family. See page 1177. 

* Not mentioned by any other author, but extremely probable. It is also 
stated again at page 1164. 

* So he says respecting Uktae Ka’an. 

9 After his return from the seven years campaign, by command of his uncle, 
Uktae £a’an, Batu was raised to the sovereignty over all the; parts of ^lfoha^, 
and the farther west, including the extensive territories which he had subdued 
and made tributary j and he proceeded to the presence of his uncle, and re- 
mained with him some time. He subsequently leturned to his own dominions. 

In 639 H. he was struck with paralysis, hence his inability to come to the 
Urdue Baligh to hold a kuriltde on the death of Kyuk ; and, in the year 
650 H., he died on the banks of the Atil or Wolga, at the age of forty-eight, 
having been born in 602 H. There is some discrepancy regarding the date of 
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of the Almighty be upon him, if a true believer, and, if an 
infidel, may the Almighty lessen his punishment [in hell] ! 

They buried him in conformity with the Mughal custom; 
and among that people it is the usage, when one of them 
dies, to prepare a place under ground about the size of a 
chamber or hall, in largeness proportionate to the rank 
and degree of the accursed one who may have departed 
to hell. They furnish it with a throne and covering for 
the ground, and they place there vessels and numerous 
effects, together with his arms and weapons, and whatever 
may have been his own private property, and some of his 
wives, and slaves, male or female, and the person he loved 
most above all others. When they have placed that 
accursed one upon the throne, they bury his most beloved 
along with him in that place. In the night-time the place 
is covered up, and horses are driven over it, in such a 
manner that not a trace of it remains . 1 This custom of 
theirs — God curse them ! —is comprehended by all Musal- 
mans. Here an astonishing anecdote which the author 
has heard is recorded, in order that readers thereof may, 
respecting the things of the world to come, increase their 
reverence ; but God is all knowing. 

AN ASTONISHING ANECDOTE. 

An astonishing anecdote, which was heard from the 
Khwajah [opulent merchant], whose word is reliable, whom 

his decease. Some say it happened in 645 H., some in 653 H. # others in 
654 11., and that he was aged forty-seven, and others, again, give 662 u. as 
the date j but, as nearly all agree that he was bom in 601 or 602 H., and died 
at the age of foity-seven or forty-eight, there is no doubt that 650 H. is the 
correct year of his death. 

Batu Khan founded the city known as the Sarae, on the Atil or Wolga. He 
was succeeded by his son, Surtafo who will be mentioned farther on. 

1 That quaint old traveller, Sir John Maundeville, had heard a correct ver- 
sion of the mode of interment, which he gives in detail, and winds up saying : 
“ Many cause themselves to be interred privately by night, in wild places, and 
the grass put again over the pit to grow ; or they cover the pit with gravel and 
sand, that no man may perceive where the pit is, to the intent that never after 
may his fnends have mind or remembrance of him .” — Early Travels in Pales - 
tine . London : Bohn. 

Rubruquis states, and quite correctly too, with reference to burials, that, if 
the deceased be of the race of the Chingiz Khan, his sepulchre is rarely known. 
See note at page 1089, paia, 5. 
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they used to style Rashid-ud-Din, the Hakim, a native of 
Balkh, is here related, in order that it may be acceptable 
to the Sultan of the Suljtans of Islam. 

This Khwaiah, Rashid-ud-Din, the Hakim, had come 
into Hindustan from Khurasan, in the year 648 H., for 
purposes of trade, and he accompanied the author of this 
Tabakat, Minhaj-i-Saraj, on a journey [from Dihit] to 
Multan.* He related as follows : “ One of the Mughal 
lords, in the territory of Kara-Kuram, 8 who possessed 
numerous followers and servants and great wealth, [died 
and] went to hell. They accordingly caused a place to be 
prepared, with the utmost ceremony, for the interment of 
that accursed one, and placed with him arms and other 
effects, and furniture and utensils in great quantity. A 
couch also, adorned and decorated, they had prepared; 
and desired to bury, along with him, the most loved of 
his people. They consulted together as to whom among 
his servants they should inter who would be the one to 
whom he was most attached. 

“ There was a youth of the confines ofTirmid of Khurasan/ 
who, in his childhood, had fallen captive into the hands of 
this Mughal gabr 6 in the beginning of the misfortunes of 
Khurasan ; and, when he reached puberty, and grew into 
youth and virility, and attained unto man’s estate, he 
turned out exceedingly active, intelligent, expert, and 
frugal, in such wise, that everything belonging to that 
accursed one, in whole and in part, came under the youth’s 
disposal ; and, as this Mughal had called him son, on this 
account, the whole of the property and effects, and cattle, 
and whatever else belonged to him, the youth had taken 
under his control. All the servants and followers of that 


8 This was on the occasion of our author’s proceeding thither in order to 
despatch the slaves to his “dear sister ” m Khurasan. Perhaps they went 
along with Raghid-ud-Din’s own kafilah ; indeed, it is most probable that they 
accompanied it. At page 687, our author says he set out himself in jgi-Hijjah 
of 647 H., and returned again toDihli in Tamadi-ul-Akhir T 648 H. 

* In a few copies, “ the territory of Kara-Kuram of the Mughals,” as though 
that was some other gara-^furam. 

4 The Amulah being correctly considered as the boundary of Khurasan. 

1 An Essay on “ Fire-Worship ” m Mughalistan is not required to elucidate 
this any more than in Hindustan or Upper India. The signification erf this 
word, and the way in which it is applied, has been given at page 620. 
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Mughal were under his orders, so that not one of them, 
without the permission of that youth, used to have the 
power of making use of anything belonging to that 
% accursed one. At this time, all of them [the Muglials], 
with one accord, girded up their loins to despatch this 
youth, saying : ‘ The deceased [Mughal] used not to re- 
gard any one more than this youth : it is necessary to 
inter him along with him.’ Their object was to destroy 
this youth, and take vengeance on him for the sway he 
had exercised ; and, in this proceeding, all agreed. The 
Musalman youth, in this state of affliction, was astounded, 
and resigned his heart to death, seeing that he had no 
asylum and no succour, save in the Lord, the Helper of 
the Helpless. He stretched out the hand of supplication 
to the promise of Him, “who hears the distressed when 
they pray unto Him ,” 6 and performed the ablution of 
purification, donned clean clothes, and placed his foot 
within that subterranean [chamber]. 

“ When they had covered it up, in a corner of this 
chamber, that poor creature turned his face towards the 
kiblah , repeated a prayer of two genuflexions, and then 
occupied himself in repeating the Musalman creed. 
Suddenly, a side of the chamber opened, and two persons, 
so majestic and awe-striking that the bile of a hundred 
thousand lions, at their aspect, would turn to water, 
entered. Each of them bore a fiery javelin, out of which 
issued flames of fire, and the flames encircled the couch 
of the [dead] Mughal all round ; and a small spark from 
the fiery sparks [issuing from the flames], about the size of 
a needle’s point, fell upon the cheek of that youth, burnt 
it, and made it smart. One of these two persons said : 
4 There appears to be a Musalman here ;’ and the other 
turned his face on the youth and asked : * Who art thou ? * 
The youth states that he answered : ‘ I am a poor and 
miserable captive, captured by the hands of that Mughal.’ 
They demanded : 4 From whence art thou ? ' 7 and I re- 
plied : 4 From Tirmid.* They then struck one side of the 
chamber with the heads of their javelins, and it rent 

* ?ur*An, chap, xxvii., verse 63. 

7 Strange that these supernatural beings did not know all about him, and 
that this never occurred to the narrator. 
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asunder to the extent of about [the size of] a doorway, 
and they said: ‘Go out!* and I placed my foot without, 
and I found myself in the Tirmid country.” 

“ From that place, namely, Kara-Kuram 8 of the Mu- # 
ghals to Tirmid, is a distance of six months* journey and 
more ; and, up to this time, that youth is dwelling upon 
his own property and possessions, on the confines of 
Tirmid ; and whatever salve he continues to apply to the 
hurt occasioned by that spark of fire, it is ineffectual to 
heal it, and it continues open to the size of a needle’s 
point, and to discharge as before.” Glory to Him who 
contrives what He pleases ! 

May Almighty God long preserve the Sultan of the 
Sultans of the age, NASIR-ud-Dunya wa UD-DiN, upon 
the throne of sovereignty ! 

VII. MANGO KHAN.o SON OF TULI £HAN, SON OF THE 
CHINGIZ KHAN. 

Trustworthy persons have stated that Tuli was the 

8 Here also, as at the beginning of this anecdote, two of the most modem 
copies of the text have ^ara- 3 £um for Kara-Kuram. See para. 6 of note, page 
i HO. 

9 Like tJkdae or Oktae, Mangu is always styled Ka’an. 

Tull, or Tulue, as the name is also written, had ten sons, but the four named 
by our author were the most renowned among the Musalmans : (i) Mangil 
Khan. (2) ^Cubilae Khan. (3) Hulaku Sian, and (4) Irtufc ISufca. 

Our author has not devoted a separate heading to Tuli Khan, although he 
was as much entitled to it as Oktae, Chaghatae, or Jiiji, but the account of his 
life is contained in the reigns of his father and brothei Oktae. Tuli was the 
youngest son, and most beloved by his father, and, when very young in years, 
his father married him to the daughter of the Jankabu, Badae, brother of the 
Awang Khan, named Slur ?ufcibl Big?, and by that Karayat wife, the chief 
of his Kh atuns. he had the four sons named above. As his decease, which 
took place in 628 H., was a source of grief to Oktae £a*an, care was taken 
that the word “ Tuli,” which in their language signifies a mirror, should not 
be mentioned, and instead of using the word tiili for mirror, after his decease, 
the word g uzgu was had recourse to, bearing the same signification, and it 
became common in consequence. Command was also issued that the name 
Tuli should not be given to any one again. The Jahan-Ara says that Mangu, 
Tull’s son, commanded the use of the word guzgu. 

Uktae, when he used to have recourse to drink, and became inebriated, 
would say that he first took to it m order to divert his thoughts from dwelling 
on the bereavement he had sustained by the loss of his brother Tuli. 

The authority from which the author of u Mongols Proper ” draws a version 
of this little episode, and a very erroneous version, must have been " in a fix ” 
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youngest son of the Chingiz Khan ; and it was he who 
destroyed the cities of Khurasan, as has been previously 
recorded respecting him, in the account of the downfall of 
the city of Hirat He had four sons, the eldest being 
Mangu Khan, the second, Hula u, the third, Irtufc Bul$:ah, 
and the fourth, Kubla. 

When Kyuk went to hell, the sons of Ch aghatae de- 
manded the sovereignty ; and they, having a great number 
of horsemen and dependents, did not consent to the sove- 
reignty of Mangu Khan. The beginning of this matter 
was in this manner. When Kyuk departed from this 
world, all the great chiefs of the Mughal armies turned 
their faces towards Batu [son of Tush!] saying: “Itbe- 
hoveth that thou shouldst be our sovereign, since, of the 
race of the Chingiz Khan, there is no one greater than 
thou ; and the throne and diadem, and the rulership, be- 
fitteth thee best/’ Batu replied : “ I and my brother, 
which is Barka, possess [already] so great a sovereignty 
and empire in this part, 1 that to rule over it, together with 

to translate it, and has consequently made it ridiculous “Tului in Mongol 
means ‘mirror,* and the Turkish synonym of the word, viz., guezugu, was 
eradicated from the language,” etc. So guczugu was eradicated so that 
4 * Tului** might be perpetuated ! 

Till! Shan was known by the titles of the Yakah or the Unique Nu-yfnand 
the Ulugh or Great Nu-y!n, but certainly he was not referred to - at least, by 
Mughals— as the “Great Novan” 

1 Our author forgets to say where. The Daght-i IjCifchafc, and the vast 
territories farther west, are referred to. See under the account of Batu, page 
1165. 

On the death of Kyuk Khan, again disorder arose in the affairs of the 
empire. The Khatun of the late Khan. O^ul-^uimigh, or 0 ghul-l£imish, as 
the name is also written, accoiding to previous usage, in concert with, and by 
the advice of, the ministers and Amirs present in the great urdii, or yurat^ 
assumed the direction of affairs. The routes, too, had become closed, as each 
of the Shah-zadahs. Nu-yins, and Amirs, with his followers, were on their 
way to the urdu, but, when they became aware of Kyuk’s decease, they halted 
then and there, and delayed in expectation of the accession of a Shan ; and 
each of the Shah-zadahs was beginning to plot sedition, and stir up dissension, 
particularly the sons of Oktae ^Ca’an, who entertained ideas of their rights to 
the succession, after the promise made to Kyuk by those present at his 
accession. 

BatG Khan, son of Jhjf, was the real head of the family of the Chingiz Kh£n, 
and of the Mughal I-maV, was acknowledged as such by the whole family, 
and all the different Mughal tribes, and was looked up to and held in great 
reverence in consequence. He had, however, in 639 H. f been stricken with 
paralysis, in one or both legs, which the historians term dard-i-pae y literally 

4 F 
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possession of, and sway over, the states of Chin. Turkistan, 

signifying, “pain, ache, or affliction of the foot or leg,” which some modem 
translators interpret as gout ; but gout is temporary, as far as moving about is 
concerned, while BStu’s affliction was permanent, and precluded his undertaking 
a long journey. He was, consequently, unable to proceed from the Dasht-i- 
Khifchafc to the ancient urdu and yiirat of the Chingiz Khan, as was usual on 
such occasion, but he sent out envoys, by virtue of his position, to the different 
Shah-zadahs. and Amirs, saying: “Let each one get ready to come into 
KhifcMV» so that we may hold a kurtltde of the different brothers, and brothers' 
son6, and consult as to whom we shall choose to succeed to the Khan-ship, 
since, on account of my paralysis, I am unable to proceed to Kalur-an, which 
is the original yiirat and the seat of sovereignty of the Chingiz Kh an.” 

The agents of Batu m due course delivered their message, but 3 £ara Aghul, 
son of Chaghatae,. and the sons of Kyuk, declined to obey, saying : “ The 
ancient yiirat and seat of sovereignty of the Chingiz Khan is C-taV or 0 -tagh 
and Kalur-an, and it is not at all necessary for us to go into Khifehak to hold a 
kurtltde and K 1 wajah, the Nu-yin, Karfclukur, and the Nii-yln, Timur, who 
were the Amirs of Kara-I£uram, they therefore sent to act as their deputies, 
and to sign anything that might be agreed upon among the Shah-zadahs. Siur 
JSuVibi Bigi, the mother of Mangu, however, having heard that the sons of 
Cktae JJa’an, Chaghatae Khan, and Kyuk Khan. # refused to comply with 
Batu Khan’s request, advised her sons, particularly Mangu, her eldest, to lose 
no time in proceeding to the presence of their A^a, and paying homage to 
him; and Mangu and his brothers set out without loss of time. Having 
reached the Dasht-i-KifchaV, and the presence of Batu Khan, he received 
them with great favour, and paid Mangu great attention. Batu stated to the 
other Shah-zadahs present at the kuriltde then assembled, that he had already 
remarked Mangu’s fitness for the Khan-ship, and, besides, reminded them that 
he had already experienced the good and evil, the sweet and bitter, of life, and 
the affairs of the world, had several times commanded armies, and had been 
held in estimation by Cktae Ka'an, the Shah-zadahs and Amirs, and the 
soldiery. Batu added : “ The Ka’an sent him along with me, and my brothers, 
Crdah, Shaiban. and TmgVut, and others of the family of Juji, accompanied 
by his brother Korkan [Buchak is mentioned as having gone. See note 9 
page 1164], and Kyuk, into the territory of Kifeha^, and other countries, 
where he greatly distinguished himself. After that, when the Ka’an com- 
manded that the Shah-zadahs [that is, other than those of Juji’s family, whose 
appanage was the terntories of Kifchafo and other western countries] should 
return, before they reached the 1 -Ca’an’s p rese nce he was dead. The IjCa’an’s 
will was, that ghiramun, his grandson, should succeed him, but Tura-Kinah 
K&atiin set aside his commands, and set up her own son, Kyuk, in the place 
of his father, Cktae. Now it is proper that Mangu Khan should succeed, and 
he is worthy of succeeding ; and there is none other so fitting and capable of 
directing the affairs of the empire and of the army. More than this, Mangu is 
the son of my uncle, Tulue Khan, the youngest son of the Chingiz Kh an, and 
to whom appertained the charge of the great yiirat ; and as, according to the 
ordinances and usages of the Mughals. the dwelling-place of the father belongs 
to the youngest son t therefore the sovereignty belongs to Mangu.” The others 
present acquiesced ; and, the right of Mangu having been determined, Batu 
Khan despatched envoys to the Khatuns and sons of Cktae, and to Siur 
Ku^fbi-Bfgf, Mangu’s mother, and the other Shah-zadahs and great Amirs 
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and ’Ajam, would be impossible. It will be advisable 

of the Dast-i-Rast, and Past -i- Chap [i.e, who, in the assemblies of the 
Chingiz Kha n T and his son, Oktae, used to sit on the right and left, and who 
belonged to the Hazarah’s of the right and left wings. See note at page 1093], 
saying, that “ by the Shah-zadahs who, with their eyes, had seen the Chingiz 
Sh^n, and who, with their ears, had heard his laws and ordinances, the Shall- 
zadahs present in this kuriltde, it was deemed advisable, on the part of the ulus, 
the army, and the people generally, to raise Mangu to the sovereignty.” 

Having thus selected Mangu, Batu Khan directed his brothers Crdah, 
Shaiban. and Barkae, or Barkah, as he is also called, the Shah-zadahs of the 
Dast-i-Rast, the whole family of Juji, Kara Hulaku, and others of the sons 
of Chaghatae. and the Shah-zadahs of the IjCara Bilad [a^ \J], to prepare 
a great banquet in honour of the occasion, and to seat Mangu on the 
throne, but Mangu made some hesitation [for foim’s sake, probably?], when 
his brother, Mukae, or Muka Aghul, got up, and said : “ Have we not all 
stipulated and signed our hands that we would not act contrary to the com- 
mand of the §a-m Khan. Batu, how therefore can Mangu hesitate to accede 
to his commands, and neglect to give ear to his words ? ” All present ap- 
plauded this speech of Mukae’s, and Mangu therefore signified his willingness. 
Then, as was customary, .Batu Khan arose, seated Mangu on the throne, and 
saluted him as 3 £a*an, an( j a p present, following his example, did the same. 
Batu then held the goblet to him, and, followed by the others, bent the knee 
to him nine times, opened his girdle, doffed his cap, and acknowledged his 
fealty to him. 

It was then determined that a great kuriltac should be summoned to meet at 
Kalur-an to confirm this decision ; and, accordingly, all those who attended 
this one departed for their own yiirats , and the accession of Mangu became 
noised abroad m all parts. Batu then directed his brothers, Barkae and Buka 
Timur — the Fanakatl says Urdah and Shaiban also went — to accompany 
Mangu, with a large army, to the khargdh of Kalur-an [referring to the urdu 
of the Chingiz Khan], and, in the presence of the Shah-zadahs, to seat him on 
the throne there likewise. Mangu’s mother used all her influence, which was 
very great, to induce the adverse party to attend ; and most of the Shah- 
zadahs and others signified their approval of the choice of Mangu, all save a 
number of the sons of Oktae and Kyuk, and Yassu-Munga, Kara Aghul, and 
Bur!, sons of Chaghatae. who were using all sorts of stratagems to prevent the 
installation of Mangu, and our author was wrong in supposing that only the sons 
of Chaghatae were plotting against him. They despatched an envoy to Batu 
Khan, notifying their dissent from the succession of Mangu, and stated that it 
had been previously determined that the sovereignty should continue in Uktae’s 
family, and demanded why, such being the case, he bad set up another. Batu 
replied that he had done so by virtue of his position as head of the tribes and 
family, and because he and others deemed Mangu best fitted to rule a vast 
empire ; and that no one else among them was capable of ruling it— a work 
which could not be entrusted to boys. He exhorted them to think better of 
the matter. 

In this discussion the time prescribed by Batu for the installation of Mangu 
on the throne in Kalur-an passed ; and the next year [647 H.] came round, 
and still the affairs of the empire remained without order or splendour. All 
the efforts of Mangu and his mother to propitiate and persuade the hostile 
party were of no avail : the more she and others endeavoured to do so, the 

4 F 2 
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that we should raise to the sovereignty Mangu Khan. 

more obdurate the others became. This year coming to a close also, Mangu, 
in accord with Batu’s brothers, sent envoys to all his kinsmen, requesting them 
to assemble in Kalur-an ; and despatched Shalamun. the Bitik-chi— a writer, 
or secretary, from the Turkish eb — to Ughul Kulmish, the chief Khatun 
of Kyuk Shan, and her sons, Nafcu and Khwajah. and another Bitik-chi to 
Yassu- Mangu [also written Manga], saying: “Most of the members of the 
urdu of the Chingiz Khan have here assembled, and the kurlltae is entirely 
delayed, through your non-attendance, for a long time. If you are of one mind, 
and desire to see the affairs of the empire disposed of, amicably and in accord, 
attend ; but, understand, that nothing will be left in abeyance for you any 
longer.” They saw there was no help but to appear, and therefore Nafcu 
Aghul set out, and the Nu-yin, Kadafc, and several other Amirs of Kyuk 
Kha n, and Yassu Mangu, and Burl, sons of Chaghatae Shan, proceeded from 
their urdus , and went to the presence of Shlramun, grandson of 0ktae, and 
all these Shah-zadahs met together at an appointed place. Afterwards, 
Khwajah, son of Kyuk, joined them ; and, under the supposition that the 
kuriltae would not, and could not, be held without them, they proceeded veiy 
leisurely. It so happened, however, that Barka Khan had previously written 
to his brother, Batu, saying, that it was now two years since the sons of 
tJktae, Kyuk, and Chaghatae. had been summoned to attend, and they would 
not, and were constantly occupied m their ambitious and seditious designs. 
In reply, Batu gave orders, saying : “ Place ye Mangu on the throne, and, if 
they or either of them do anything contrary to th tyasd of the Chingiz Khan, 
let their heads pay the forfeit.” 

On receipt of this command, Barka and his brother assembled together all 
the Shah-zadahs then present in the urdu of Kalur-an, and the great Amirs, 
among whom was Amir HarVaghun, or Harkasun, and of the Shah-zadahs of 
the Dast-i-Rast, IjCara Hula’u [or Hulaku ; the name is written both ways, 
and both are correct], son of Ghaghatae ; of Uktae’s sons, Kadan, and 
his grandsons, Mungard and others ; and the brothers of Mangu, Kubila, 
or Kubilae, Hulaku, Muka, and Irtufc Bujca. Of the Shah-zadahs of the 
Dast-i-Chap, the sons of Juji ICasar, Nako [?], and Yasu Munga ; Iljidae or 
llchlkdae, son of Kajiun, and Majar, son of the Nu-yin, Uljl, the sons of 
Mankuti, and a few others of the family of lesser note. 

Having chosen a propitious hour, approved by the augurs, they met together, 
confirmed the decision of the Afca, Batu Khan, and placed Mangu IjCa’an upon 
the throne with the usual ceremonials. One of the most auspicious signs of 
the glory of his reign, according to the pro-Mughal Historians, was, that for 
several days previously, the atmosphere of those parts became so overcast that 
the face of the sun was completely hidden, and incessant rain fell ; but it so 
happened that, at the very moment chosen by the astrologers for Mangu’s 
seating himself on the throne, the world-enlightening luminary burst forth from 
his veil of clouds, and filled the universe with his effulgent brightness. All 
present in that great assembly, Shah-zadahs, Amirs, and people, thereupon 
arose, doffed their caps, unloosed their girdles and cast them over their shoul- 
ders, and bent the knee nine times. I cannot here enter into farther details, 
which are highly interesting : space forbids. It took place at the ancient 
yuraty within the limits of Kara-I£uram, the urdu of Kalur-an, m the year of 
the Hog, in the month of 2 i*?adah— the eleventh month— of the year 648 H., 
or February, 1251 a.i>. 
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son of Tult, the youngest of the CJiingiz Khan’s sons, who 
was removecl from the world in the day-time of youth, and 
never enjoyed dominion ; and, whereas, I, Batu, shall place 
him on the throne, in reality I shall be the sovereign.” 
All ratified this opinion . 8 

When they were about to place Mangu Khan on the 
throne, Barka, the Musalman, said: “The empire of the 
infidels hath departed, and the dominion of every pagan 
monarch who ascends the throne of sovereignty will not 
endure. If ye desire that the rule of Mangu shall con- 
tinue, and be prolonged, let him pronounce the [Musal- 
man] confession of faith, in order that his name may be 
inscribed in the register of the Islamis, and then let him 
ascend the throne.” This was concurred in, and Mangu 
repeated the confession of faith . 8 Then Barka, taking him 

In 649 H., Mangu IjCa’an lost his mother, Siur-^uVlbl Bigi, by some written 
Siur-l£u^iti BTgi — being, I believe, a mistake of s for * which often occurs 
in MS '. She was a Christian, but favoured the Musalmans, and was exceed- 
ingly liberal towards them. She gave 1000 balish of gold for the purpose of 
erecting a khanlfah or monastery over the tomb of the Shaikh, Saif-ud-Dln, 
the Bakhurzi, at Bukhara, and ordered villages to be purchased wherewith 
she endowed it. 

* Previous to Mangu’s having been raised to the throne of sovereignty, and 
during the four years his confirmation remained in abeyance, some events of 
importance happened in the countries, and to several persons, mentioned by our 
author. 

In the year 643 H. Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Abu*Bikr, the Kurat, repeatedly 
mentioned by our author, the maternal grandfather of Malik Shams-ud-Din, 
Muhammad [who is considered the first of the Kurat dynasty], died at Khae- 
sar of Ghur. a notice of whom will be found faither on. 

On the 23rd of Mufcarram, 644 H., Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas'ud Shah, died, 
or, rather, was put to death, m prison at Dihli, and was succeeded by his 
uncle, Na§ii-ud-Dln, Mahmud Shah, who, soon after, at the advice of his 
liajib, Ghiyas-ud-DIn, Balban [subsequently raised to the office of Lieutenant 
of the kingdom, with the title of Ulugh Khan], advanced towards the Indus 
to expel the Mughals from the Smd-Sagar Do-abah, where they had estab- 
lished themselves after the unsuccessful attempt upon Ufihdiah mentioned at 
page 1154. 

In 645 H., the Amir, Arghun A^a, having obtained the government of I-ran- 
Zamfn, entered upon his office. He had obtained it, by Kyuk Khan’s com- 
mand after the I-ghur Nu-yln, Kurkuz, had been put to death. Some say 
that Tura-Kinah Khatun. Kyuk’s mother, had removed Kurkuz, and appointed 
Arghun A^a, before Kyuk succeeded to the sovereignty, as has been pre- 
viously mentioned, in note 7 , page 1149. 

9 If so, how is it that other Musalman writers do not say so? I fear ** the 
wish’* of our author “ was parent to the thought.” 1 

Barka Khan had already become a Musalman, because, at the great feast 
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by the arm, seated him on the throne ; and all the Mughal 
rulers paid homage unto him, with the exception of the 
tribe and dependents and sons of Qiaghatae, who began 
to act in a contumacious manner, and showed a rebellious 
spirit They were desirous of acting in a perfidious 
manner, and of falling unexpectedly upon the camp of 
Mangu Khan, to capture him, and put him to death. 

They [the sons of Chaghatae] despatched confidential 
persons to the presence of Mangu Khan, saying : “ When 
thou ascendest the throne we propose to come to thy 
presence for the purpose of tendering our congratulations 
and observing the custom of felicitation.” With this pre- 
tence they issued forth from their place of abode, with a 
host of horsemen well organized and armed ; and their 
determination was to make a night attack upon Mangu 
Khan, slay him and Batu also, and overcome their ad- 
herents, and seize upon the sovereignty : “ man pro- 
poses, but God disposes.” It was the decree of Heaven 
that a camel- man, from the camp of Batu and Mangu 
Khan, who had lost his camel, set out towards the open 
country in search of it, and was roaming about in every 
direction, when, suddenly, he fell among the army of the 
sons of Chaghatae. On becoming aware of the circum- 
stances of this army, to every one who inquired of him to 
whose following or retinue he belonged — as the appear- 
ance and dialect of the camel-men of the army of Cha- 
ghatae’s sons was the same as his own — he made himself 
out to be a camel-man of one of their Amirs, until night 
came, when, seizing the opportunity, the camel-man got 
away from among the forces of the sons of Chaghatae. 
and returned to the camp of Batu and Mangu Khan, and 
made them acquainted with the matter . 4 

held on this occasion, sheep were allowed to be killed for him, according to 
the prescribed Musalman usage, which was contrary to that of the Mughals. 
Kadan Aghul, and his brother's son, Malik Aghul, and Kara-Hula’u, ten- 
dered to the £&’an their congratulations according to the custom of the 
Mughals. 

4 While Mangu Ifa’an, and the Shah-zadahs, or Princes, were engaged in 
these festivities just referred to, and the Bad shah was expecting the arrival of 
the other Shah-zadahs, who had delayed by the way instead of attending the 
kurtltae , as already stated, when no living soul expected that hostility, much 
less treachery, would break out in the family of the Chingiz Shan, and at a 
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When that ’information reached the hearing of Mangu 

time when all was jubilee, and there was no suspicion of such treachery, and 
no precaution taken, Shiramun, grandson of Uktae, and son of Kofihue, Najcu 
or Na^tue, son of Kyuk, and KunuVu, son of Flarafihar, son of Oktae, com- 
bined together, and arrive near unto the urdu of Mangu ]£a’£n. Along with 
them were a great number of carts full of arms, and in their hearts they 
meditated treachery and perfidy towards Mangu. It so happened, however, 
that a fcosh-dlt — that is to say, a camel-man, whose name was Kashak, 
a IjfanVuli, in the immediate service of the IC^’^n — had lost one of his 
camels. In search of this animal he was wandering about the open coun- 
try, when, suddenly, he found himself m the midst of an army, and saw a 
countless number of carts. As he proceeded onwards, pretending to take no 
notice, he came upon a boy seated before a broken cart. The boy, thinking 
he was one of the followers of the force, asked him to aid him in mending it. 
Kashak dismounted from his horse for the purpose, when, to his great asto- 
nishment, instead of drinkables and other necessaries for a banquet, he found 
implements of war and arms concealed in the cart, under other things. He 
inquired of the boy : “ What are these ? u He replied : “ Only arms, such as 
are contained in all the other carts and, on further inquiry, Kashak disco- 
vered that this force consisted of the followers of Shiramun. Na^ue, and others, 
who were proceeding towards the Ijpi’an’s urdu to offer their congratulations, 
and to hold a banquet. Being aware that banquets were not furnished from 
carts full of arms, nor congratulations offered, he, after helping to mend the 
cart, and obtaining other information, got out of the camp of gihiramun and 
the other Shah-zadahs, and pei formed a three days’ journey m one. Without 
waiting to ask permission, he rushed into the presence of Mangu IjCa’an, and 
before all those there assembled cried out: “Here are ye ail occupied in 
amusement and mirth, while foes have arisen against ye, and are close at 
hand ! ” and he related what he had beheld and heard. Mangu would not 
believe it ; and the Shah-zadahs and Amirs present thought Kashak must be 
exaggerating; nevertheless, the Nu-yfn, Mungusar, or Mungusar, the prin- 
cipal of Mangu’s Nu-yms, was despatched, with 2000 or 3000 horse, to gam 
information. When the next morning broke, Mungusar pushed on, at the 
head of 500 chosen horse, nearer to the position where the camp of the rebels 
was situated, and while he was reconnoitring a large body of horsemen were 
observed approaching. It was Shiramun and his party, issuing from their 
camp. Mungusar was soon joined by the Shah-zadah. Muka, and the Gurgan, 
Jo^al, the Karayit, and an additional force despatched by Mangu to his sup- 
port, and they completely surrounded Shiramun. Na^u, and £unuku. 

The Fanakatf says Mangu, on becoming aware of this, despatched the Nu- 
yln, Mungusar, with 3000 men, to meet them, and that he met Shiramun at 
the head of 500 horse, despatched by the conspirators in advance. 

The Nu-yin said to him : “ They say ye are coming with evil designs in your 
hearts. If this is not true, pass on without fear or hesitation to the presence j 
otherwise I am directed to arrest thee and take thee prisoner thither.” Shira- 
mun denied all evil intentions, and asserted that they were all only attended by 
their usual retinues. As the others arrived, they and their followers were dis- 
armed, as the party of Shiramun had been already, and the Princes and their 
Amirs were divided into mnes — the number venerated by the Mughals — and, 
in that manner were allowed to enter the audience-tent or khargah ; and, soon 
after, the Amirs with them were admitted to make their obeisances. An 
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'Khan, after taking ample care and caution, he caused the 


entertainment was given, which lasted three days, and nothing whatever was 
said to them, nor was a question asked. 

On the fourth day, however, command was given that all the followers of 
the disaffected Princes and their partisans should depart each to their own 
yurats , under pain of death if they should be found to remain after that order. 
A body of troops was detailed to guard the disaffected Princes and Amfrs, and 
Mangu, in concert with his chief Nu-yins, Amirs, and Ministers, on the sixth 
day, proceeded to inquire into their conduct. The Ata-Bak of Prince Shira- 
mun was closely questioned about the plot. He at first denied all knowledge 
of it ; but, on being bastinadoed, he confessed, and immediately stabbed him* 
self ; and Shiramun also confessed. The seven Nu-yins directed to try the 
Princes declared them guilty, and, moreover, the conspirators themselves now 
confessed their plot. Mangu is said to have been inclined to pardon them, 
but this his Nu-yins and Amirs strongly opposed. He therefore directed that 
they should all be imprisoned until he had time to consider what should be 
done with them. After a few days, Mangu again summoned his Counsellors, 
and asked their advice upon the matter. Some said one thing, some another, 
but in such wise as not to satisfy the ^a’an. Then his Wazir, Mahmud, Yal- 
waj, related the anecdote respecting Aristotle’s reply to Alexander, about root- 
ing up all the old trees m the garden, and replacing them with young scions, 
which story has done duty in scores of instances, and is applied by Finshtak, 
theDakhani Historian, to the Turk chiefs in the Panjab in the reign of Ghivas- 
ud-DIn, Balban — the Ulugh Khan of this History, the father-in-law of Na§ir- 
ud-Dfn, Mahmud Shah, and his successor on the throne of Dihli. 

After hearing the anecdote, Mangu 3 £a’an understood the necessity there 
was for completely crushing this faction, and he gave command for them to be 
put to death. 

As some of the conspirators had not yet been brought to justice, such as 
Ughul £uimigh» the chief Khatun of Kyuk Sian, and Khwajah Aghul, her 
son, Mangu JjCa’an was not yet safe from their designs, and he therefore 
despatched troops to compel the disaffected to submit. One army, said to 
have contained ten tomans, probably two, was despatched to the Ulugh Tafc and 
to Tul^ae and jy which lie between B!§h-Balfgh and IjCara-Kuram, with 
orders to join the Nu-yfn Alghu. who was in the distnct of Kaialfk, and 
to advance as far as the border of Utrar, and act in concert, and the Nu-yin, 
Bu^a, with two tomans , was despatched to Kirfcir or ^irafcir and Kum-Kum- 
jfut. The Chinese say that, in the year 1250 a.d. [commencing on the 4th of 
April, 648 h.], in the year of his accession to the throne, and “ about the same 
time,” as he put down the rebellion, “ Mengko ordered Holitay, one of his 
generals, to enter Tibbat, and to put to death all who refused to submit to the 
Mughals ” [to himself ?]. The Bitik-fihi, Shalamun, was despatched to sum- 
mon OgJxul £uimish Khatun, and her son, Khwajah. He proposed to put 
the envoy to death, but one of his Khatiins persuaded him against committing 
such an act, and advised his presenting himself, without delay, in the presence 
of the ^a’an. Oghul 3 £uimigh Khatun refused to obey the command of 
Mangu, and abused and upbraided him before his envoy. Mangu was much 
enraged when he heard of it, and commanded that she should be brought, with 
hands bound, to his mother’s urdu to be tried. 

In due time Ughul Kuimi§h> the Khatun of Kyuk, and Kadi^aj, the Khatun 
of Kofihue, son of Uktae, the mother of Shiramun. and Tu^agfcl, the Kha tun 
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forces to be got ready, and moved out to meet and engage 

of Yassu-Mungl, two sons of the Nu-yin, Ilchikd&e, and the Christian, ^adaV, 
the chief minister of Kyuk Kh an, among others, were brought in, tried, and 
their guilt established, ghiramun’s mother and other Kh atuns were sent to 
the urdii of Siur KuVtbi Bigi, Mangu’s mother, to be dealt with ; and they were 
rolled up in felts, and drowned. The Shah-zadahs. Nu-yins, and Amirs, were 
beaten on their mouths with stones until they died. That they “ were choked 
by having earth or stones forced into their mouths,” as we are informed in the 
u Mongols Proper” is merely a wrong translation from some “muddy stream ” 
Persian author [or an incorrect translation from the foreign rendering of the 
Persian], in which j or j& has been mistaken for szij' j* 

Buri, and some others, were sent to the presence of Batu Khan to be dealt 
with, and, their crime having been proved, they too were put to death. The 
Nu-yin, Ilghikdae, the destroyer of Hirat, and slayer of its inhabitants, was 
likewise seized at Badghais, and subsequently put to death. 

No less than seventy-seven or seventy-eight members altogether of the 
family of the Chingiz Khan. Nu-yins, and Amirs, perished on this occasion ; 
and, in consequence of these executions, enmity arose among its members, 
which was never afterwards extinguished. 

Rubruquis, who reached Mangu’s urdii in January, 1254 A. D. — the last 
month of 651 H. — and was present during these executions, says that three 
hundred lords, besides ladies, perished. He describes Mangu 3£a’an as being 
of middle stature, flat -nosed, and about forty-five yeais old. “He sat on a 
bed [couch], and was dad with a robe of spotted fur, which shined like seal- 
skin. His wife [one of his wives], who was a little pretty woman, sat by him ; 
and, on another couch near, sat one of his daughters [by his chief Khatun] r 
named gljirin, grown up, but exceedingly hard favoured, and several little 
children; for that being her [ghirin’s] mother’s urdii (a Christian lady whom 
the Khan was very fond of), she was mistress of it. On the 14th of January, 
the Khan’s chief wife Kotola Katen [the name of the Khan’s chief wife was 
Kankae Khatun — ^bJ] attended the Christian chapel with her children. ” 

Mangu having now put down all sedition, the natural goodness of his heart 
disposed him to show kindness to his remaining kinsmen. He directed that 
Shiramun. Nafcu, and the Nu-yin, Chaghan t should accompany his brother, 
Kubilae Khan, into Khita t and Khwajah Aghul, son of Kyuk Kfran. received 
an appanage in the territory of Sahngah, or Salingae, “ which is near unto 
JjCara-]£uram and, m the same manner, he assigned appanages to others of 
his kinsmen, wherein they might pass their days in affluence. 

The loyal Shah-zadahs were now also dismissed to their different urdus t and 
also Batu Khan’s brothers, Barkae, and Bu^ae Timur, who had rendered such 
good service, and had the longest distance to go. They were dismissed with 
rich presents, and bore along with them befitting offerings for the Afca, Batu, 
the §a-in Khan. The sons of Kutan, Kadan [ffadghan ?] Aghul, and Malik 
Aghul, were also rewarded, and allowed to depart to their stations ; and on 
Kara-Hulaku, son of Mitukae, son of Chaghatae. his father’s appanage, which 
his uncle, Yassu-Munga, had usurped, was conferred ; but when he reached 
Al&e— 1/91 — death overtook him. 

Kaghak, the fcosh-chb or camel-man, was rewarded, raised to high rank, 
and made a Tarkhan. The administration of the revenue affairs of the eastern 
part of the empire was conferred upon the gahib, Mahmud, Yalwaj, who had, 
of old, done such good service, and who had reached Mangu’s urdu pievious 
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the army of the sons of Chaghatae, and repel them. 
Before they could reach the camp of Mangu Khan r he, 
with his own forces, and the troops of Batu, fell upon that 
array, wielded the sword among them, and despatched 
about ten thousand Mughals of rank and renown, 
leaders of armies [!], to hell ; and extirpated all who be- 
longed to the army or were dependents of Chaghatae’s 
sons ; and set his mind at ease. Mangu Khan now became 
firmly established in the sovereignty, and ascended the 
throne of Chin and Upper Turkistan, and carried out his 
measures so that not a trace of the tribe of Chaghatae 
remained upon the face of the earth, with the exception 
of one or two of Chaghatae’s sons who proceeded towards 
Chin, to the presence of the Altan Khan of Tamghaj . 6 

Subsequently to that, Mangu Khan despatched forces 


to his being raised to the throne. Turkistan and Mawara-un-Nahr were 
entrusted to his son, Mas’ud Bak ; and the Amir, Arghiin A^a, who, on account 
of the immense distance he had to come, could only reach the Court after the 
kuriltde , was confirmed in the administration of the revenue affairs of all the 
countries west of the Jihfln, as far as Halab, Arman, and Rum. ’All Malik 
was sent with him to make a new assessment in the countries of I-ran-Zamm 
under the sway of the Mughals. Mangu also resumed all grants not conferred 
by the Chingiz Shan, Uktae Ka’an, or Kyuk Shan. This was done because 
the Shah-zadahs had, for their own purposes, during the long interregnum, 
been bestowing fiefs upon their partisans in all directions. Mangu issued wise 
regulations on this, and many other subjects, for which I have no space here. 
A fresh assessment likewise was made in |[hi$ae, and the only exemptions 
from taxation were made in favour of such persons as had been also exempt 
during the reigns of the Chingiz Sian and his son, Uktae Ka’an, namely, 
Sayyids, Shaikhs, and ’Ulama, of the Musalmans, the priests, monks, and 
ascetics, of the Christians, the chief Tuinan of the Idol-worshippers, and such 
persons as, by reason of infirmity, sickness, or old age, were unable to work ; 
and all outstanding claims for cesses were likewise remitted. 

I must, however, briefly mention one especial good regulation instituted by 
Mangu Jfa’an. A number of scribes were employed at the Court, conversant 
with the Farsi, I-ghurl, Khifa-i. Tibbatl, Tingfcut, and other languages, so 
that, whenever they might have occasion to write far mans, they might be able 
to do so in the language and character of the particular tribe or people to whom 
such farmdn might be addressed. This contradicts the statement made, on 
the authority of Klaproth, quoted m the Jcumal Ko . As. Soc ., vol. v. [new 
series], page 33. 

It is curious to read of ** Professor ” Tatatonggo, “installed by Genghts as 
Professor of the Ouigour language and literature” — in the University of Ulugh 
Yurat perhaps. 

* The final downfall of the Altan Khans, the Kin of Chinese authors, could 
not have occurred as early as Ukdae’s reign from this statement, which the 
Pro-Mughal writers do not even hint at. 
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to the J£uhistan of the Mulafcidahs ; and, during several 
years, the Mughals overran that territory, pitched their 
camps therein, and took up their quarters in that country. 
The inhabitants of the Kuhistan became thereby reduced 
to misery and wretchedness ; and the Mughals gained 
possession of their fortresses and cities, and demolished 
their strongholds, and the Mulahidahs fell. The account 
of them is as follows* 


ACCOUNT OF THE FALL OF THE MULAIIIDAHS — ON THE 
WHOLE OF WHOM BE GOD’S CURSE ! 

The reason for despatching forces into the territory and 
against the fortresses of Mulhidistan 6 was this. At the 
outset of the career and time of Hasan-i-Sabbah 7 — Gods 

• Not intended to be understood otherwise than as a nick or by-name — 
Heretic-land, from Mulbid, heretic, etc. 

7 The Printed Text turns this name into — sabbagh— which is the 

Arabic for a dyer ! 

It is very amusing to notice the errors made with regard to the name of this 
person, and the plunges made respecting it ; and it is surely time such errors 
should be corrected. The latest notice of this kind occurs in a book 
lately published, by Major R. D. Osborn, of the Bengal S. C., entitled 
“ Islam under the Khalifs of Baghdad f in which we are told [p. 345] that the 
“ first Grand Master of the Assassins ” was 11 Hasan tbn [Le., son of, when, at 
the same time, his father’s name is ’All] Saba,” but, afterwards, a little farther 
on, he is styled “Hasan Saba” only. The author of the above work, how- 
ever, merely follows in the beaten road of others who cannot read the original 
histories for themselves, and have to depend on translations often incorrect, 
and who call him by such incorrect names— it is merely error stereotyped, so 
to say— such as “the old man of the mountain ’’for example, another gross 
error. Yet such is the force of habit that there are editors of periodicals and 
reviews who, if they saw an attempt to correct such blunders, would probably 
say, “ in the case of a journal intended for general readers, we are more or less 
forced to adopt the usual conventional spelling, partly because readers like it, 
and partly to secure uniformity,” while others would consider the correction of 
such errors “ want of taste,” and “very offensive.” 

The first Da'i, the literal meaning of which is an apostle or missionary, one 
who invites or stimulates others — of the Isma’Ilis or Mulahidahs of Alamut 
was ’Ala-ud-Din, Hasan, son of ’All, son of Muhammad, son of Ja’far, son 
of Husain, son of Muhammad, who claimed descent from U$-§abbah Al- 
Hamairi, mentioned at page 7 of this Translation ; but by some he is con- 
sidered to be descended from Isma’il, son of Ja’far-u§-§adih. 

By ’Arab writers he was styled the Shaikh-ul-Tibal — — which some 
one, long ago, probably, translated without recollecting, or without know- 
ing, that Shaikh has other meanings besides “ an old Or venerable old man,” 
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curse upon him ! — who instituted the rules of the Mull- 
hidah sect, and founded the canons of that heresy, he 
restored and strengthened the fortresses of Alamut which 
he purchased, along with the fortress of Lanbah-Sar, which 
was [afterwards became, and was at this time] the capital # 
of the chief Mulfrid [heretic], whom that sect used to 

and that jibdl is the plural of jabal, ** a mountain,” and at once jumped at the 
conclusion that his title was the * Old Man of the Mountain,” more especially 
as his stronghold was on a mountain likewise, and so he has continued to be 
wrongly styled “ The Old Man of the Mountain 99 down to the present day. 

The terms Shaikh-ul-Tibal. however, signify, the Patriarch, Prelate, High- 
Priest, etc., of, or dwelling in, the tract of country south of the Caspian, called 
Jibal, the Mountains of Dilam in the Masalik wa Mamalik, and also 
Kohistan, consisting of a belt of mountains running along the frontiers of 
Gilan, Mazandaran, and Trafc-i-’Ajam— - ancient Parthia. It was from this 
tract known as “the Jibal,” that Hasan-i-$abbah, the first Shaikh of the 
eastern Isma’ilis 01 Mulahidahs, received the name, because, in this tract, he 
began his mission. 

There is a Jibal of Qhn r also, mentioned at pages 335 and 338, but that is a 
mere local name, while “ the Jibal ” referred to is well known, and is called by 
hat name. 

8 Thus stated m the text, but Alamut was the capital of the Mulahidahs, 
during the greater part of their rule, and hence they are sometimes styled 
Alamutis. 

A pretty jumble has been made, too, of the name of this well-known place, 
in every copy of the text collated — but some other works are almost as bad — 
through the carelessness or ignorance of the copyists. What European writers 
make of it I shall presently show. Only one copy of the text has anything 
approaching the correct name, but the vaiious modes of writing cannot all be 
rendered by Persian types. Some have^Jl— ^—^—and j~J The Cal- 
cutta “Official Text” — which is very defective at this particular part — has 
j~i in the page and in a note ; and wherever this name occurs it is 
vitiated in the way above mentioned. 

Von Hammer styles it Lamsir, which is net veiy far wide of the mark ; but, 
when he styles Gird-koh by the impossible name of Kirdkuh, it is not to be 
wondered at that the other is not correct. D’Ohsson, to judge from the “ Mon- 
gols i'roper ,” appears to call it Lamsher and Lamhessar ; Quatremere alone is 
correct. This place is called Lambah-Sdr— — which may be written 
in one word->~ 4 ~l Lanbah signifies anything round or circular, such 
as an apple, an orange, or the like, and Sar means, summit, top, head, 
etc. It is the name of a mountain in the territory of Mazandaran, near 
Gird-Koh, which signifies the Round or Circular Hill or Mountain, also in 
Mazandaran ; and on each of these mountains the Mulahidahs had erected a 
strong fortress. The latter place, which will be agam referred to, lies a short 
distance from Damghan, but neither place is to be found in the large map of 
Persia lately published by the India Office, nor were they, apparently, known 
to the most recent travellers in that part of the Persian empire ; and I beg to 
suggest that some of those who may travel that way in future should pay both 
Lanbah-Sar and Gird-Koh a visit, both sites being well known in those parts. 
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style "The MaulAna” — God curse them all! — from the 
Dialamts for a large sum of money. 

Having brought there a pregnant female slave of his 
own, he represented to people, saying : “ She is pregnant 
by Mustan§ir, the Mi§ri, [the Ismail! Khallfah of Egypt], 
and, flying from enemies, I have brought her to this place, 
for, from the lineage of this burden [which she bears] will 
spring the Imam-i-Akhir-i-Zaman and Mahdi-i-Awan,” • 
accompanied with vain and impotent words, the like of 
which no sensible person would allow to pass in his imagi- 
nation, or enter his heart. God curse him ! 

After he purchased those fortresses, he repaired the 
fortress of Alamut, and expended incalculable wealth in 
the restoration of, and providing that stronghold with 
stores and provisions. It is situated on a mountain in the 
vicinity of the city of Kazwin. The inhabitants of that 
city are all orthodox Sunnis, of pure faith, and unsullied 
belief ; and, through the Batiniah and Mulahidah heresy, 
continual fighting and contention used to go on between 
them [and those heretics] . 

Trustworthy persons have narrated that all the people 
and inhabitants of the city of Kazwin had entire sets of 
arms ready, and implements of warfare in preparation, to 
such degree, that all the bazar people were used to come 
completely armed to their shops ; and conflicts used to 
take place daily between the Kazwinis and the Mulahidahs 
of Alamut, up to the period when the outbreak of the 
Chingiz Khan took place, and the domination of the 
Mughals over Trak and the Jibal. Kaz! Shams-ud-Din. 
the Kazwin!, who was a sincere Imam and truly learned 
man, upon several occasions, travelled from Kazwin 
towards Khita. and suffered the distress of separation from 
country and home, until this time, during the sovereignty 
of Mangu Khan, when he again set out, and proceeded to 
his presence. In such manner as was feasible he en- 
deavoured to obtain aid, and gave an account of the 


» The Director or Guide, the last of the twelve Imams, Mubammad-i*Abu-l 
^asim, the son of liasan-al-Askan, the eleventh of the Imams, bom in 255 h., 
whom the Shi’ahs believe to be still alive, and whose manifestation, according 
to the Qur’an, is one of the signs of the Judgment Day. 
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wickedness of the Mulafridah and their sedition in the 
Muhammadan states . 1 

1 In the year 654 H., but $afi$ Abru, and some others, say in 653 H„ 
’Ala-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, son of Hasan, son of Muhammad, the seventh Da'i 
or Apostle, or Missionary, of the Mulafcidahs, died at the end of the month 
of Shawwal. He was the only son of the Nau Musalman [referred to in note 4 , 
page 265 — nau> in the Persian of the East, signifies “ new,” “fresh,” etc., but 
Von Hammer’s “ Nev ” is very nau indeed], and, when he grew up, his brain, 
it is said, was affected, and he refused, in consequence, to attend to any 
instructions brought by his own envoys from the Mughal sovereigns, so the 
Pro-Mughal writers say ; but the correct reason was that he thought himself 
strong enough to preserve his independence, but he was mistaken. In his 
reign, the Mubta§him [Preceptor], Na§ir-ud-Din, who held the chief authority 
over the Kuhistan, which tract of country has been repeatedly mentioned before, 
seized the Khwaiah. Na?ir-ud-Din, the Tusi — the celebrated §uft poet — and 
compelled him to proceed along with him to the presence of ’Ala-ud-Dfn, 
Muhammad ; and the Khwajah continued with him, in his stronghold of Mai- 
mun [dujz], until the arrival of Hulaku in I-ran Zamin. There he composed 
his celebrated work, the AkhlaV-i-Na§iri, which, the Rauzat-u§-Safa says, was 
dedicated to the Muhtaghim Nasir-ud-Din, who nevertheless threw him into 
prison, at the instigation of the traitor Wazir of the JGjalifah, mentioned far- 
ther on. There are other versions of this, however, and the Khwaiah is 
said to have gone thither of his own free will and accord, and to satisfy his 
feelings of revenge, as will be subsequently mentioned. 

After Mangu Ka’an had determined upon sending forces into I-ran-Zamm, 
to guard the Mughal conquests therein, he despatched the Nu-yin, Tanju 
[^li It is sometimes wntten — but incorrectly so] thither. Soon after his 
arrival there he became so much grieved — disinterested creature !— at the con- 
duct of the Isma’ili heretics, and the Khalifah of Baghdad, towaids the people 
generally, that he despatched an agent to the presence of the Ka’an to com- 
plain of them both. How history repeats itself ! We might read Bulgaria for 
1 -ran, and the *U§manli Sultan for the ’Abbasi Khalifah. 

At this juncture, likewise, the great Shams-ud-Dln. from I-ran-Zamin, 
presented himself m Mangu Ka’an’s utdu, and was graciously received. As 
the out of terror of the Isma’ilis, was in the habit of wearing mail under 
his clothes, one day Mangu Ka’an, having observed it, asked him the reason 
of such an unusual dress for an ecclesiastic. He replied : “It is now several 
years since I, out of fear of the Isma’ili Fida-is, who like unto ’Azra-il — the 
Angel of Death— however much a person may guard himself, still contrive to 
reach and destroy him, began to wear this mail as a protection.” Von Ham- 
mer makes a muddle of this matter also, and says that “the judge of Kaswin, 
who was at the Khan’s court, went in armour to the audience, fearing the 
daggers of the assassins,” as though they were there. The Habib-us-Siyar 
says the Ka?i, through fear of the Isma’ ill’s daggers, used to wander about 
the country m the scales of his armour, like a shell-fish m its shell, and by his 
importunities at last impelled Mangu to send a numerous army into I-ran- 
Zamin. The author of the “ Mongols Proper ,” however, who appears to have 
taken the story from D’Ohsson, puts a piece upon it, and states, that such was the 
terror of the “ fedavies ,” that “the chief officers and more prominent men of its 
[Western Asia’s] various courts ” wore coats of mail under their clothes as a 
precaution , 9 etc. ! 
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They [the trustworthy persons] also related in this wise, 

To return to Mangu and the £a?f. He related to the Jfa’an— or manufac- 
tured for him — such atrocities on the part of the heretics — as might be expected 
from one so orthodox as himself — that Mangu was amazed j and he resolved in 
his mind that he would utterly destroy that sect. Having observed indications 
of capacity and fitness for sovereignty on the brow of his brother, Hulaku, he 
determined to nominate him to carry out his intention, and at the same time 
to take possession of, and secure, the territories to the west of I-ran-Zamin — 
the real object in view, of course — namely, Sham. Rum, and Arman. Hulaku 
having been nominated, he was informed that the forces along with the Nu- 
yin, Tanju, and those lately under Jurmaghun, which had been previously 
despatched into I-ran Zamin, all appertained to him ; and likewise, in the 
same way, those which had been sent into Hindustan under the Bahadur, 
Ta-ir, after his death, came under the command of the Tattar Nu-yin, Sail. 
Saif, according to the Pro-Mughal writers, had subdued the country of 
Kashmir, and several thousand Kashmiri captives had been sent by him to 
the Ka’an’s urdu. There is still a Sal! ki Sarae on the route from RSwal 
Pindi to Khanpur. an old place, and formerly of some importance. See page 
844, where Saif is mentioned, and page 1135 f° r Ta-ir’s death. 

Vast preparations were made for Hulaku’s movement, and, besides the 
armies already in the countries of I-ran-Zamm, Mangu commanded that, out of 
all the forces of the Chingiz Kh an, that is, the various hazarahs already men- 
tioned at page 1093, which he had assigned to and divided among his brothers, 
his sons, and brothers’ sons, out of every ten persons two should be selected 
[they had vastly increased, too, since the time of the Chingiz Khan] and sent 
to serve under Hulaku. The numbers are variously mentioned at from 
120,000 to 180,000 horse. Besides these, a thousand families of Khita-i 
Manjanifc-ghis [catapult workers], Naft-Andaz [naphtha-throwers], and 
Charkh-Andaz [shooters of fiery arrows worked by a wheel] were to accom- 
pany him, and they brought along with them such a vast amount of missiles 
and stores appertaining to their peculiar branch of the forces as cannot be 
enumerated. They had with them also Charkhi Kamans [wheeled arba- 
hsts], worked by a wheel m such wise that one bow-string would pull three 
bows, each of which would discharge an arrow of three or four ells m length. 
These arrows or bolts, from the notch for the bow-string to near the head, were 
covered with feathers of the vulture and eagle, and the bolts were short and 
strong. These machines would also throw naphtha. The bolts [stc — ^>] of 
the catapults weie made of ash, very tough and strong, and covered with the 
hides of horses and bullocks [to prevent their being burnt], like as a dagger m its 
sheath ; and each catapult was so constructed as to be capable of being sepa- 
rated into five or seven parts, and easily put together again. These catapults 
and mangonels were brought from Khita-e on carts into Turkistan, under the 
direction of skilful engineers and mechanists, but there is no evidence what- 
ever to show that they had any knowledge of gunpowder, but quite the con- 
trary. 

As soon as the expedition had been determined on, agents were despatched 
in order that wheresoever the passage of the great host should be, from Kara- 
Kuram to the Amuiah, all the available pasture-lands and grazing tracts should 
be laid under embargo [the word used is kuru^, the same that is used with 
reference to the site of the subterranean chamber in which the Chingiz Khan 
was buried, but signifies enclosed as well as prohibited. The word is quite 
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that, in the presence of Mangu Khan, the Ka?i, according 

common in our district Law Courts in India] for the use of the forces* Strong 
bridges were also constructed over the different rivers by the way to enable 
the great host to cross with ease and facility. Throughout the whole empire 
[east of the Si bun probably] orders were sent so that, for the use of the army, 
at the ratio of a taekar [an earthen vessel of capacity ; also a saddle-bag for 
holding com or meal, which is probably meant here, and, of course, filled. 
Some authors state that a taghar is equivalent to ioo manns of Tabriz, others 
to io manns of Tabriz, equal to one kkarudr ] of meal, and a kMg [a skin or 
leather bottle of liquor — kumis] for each man, should be collected. 

The Nu-yin, Tanju, and his army, together with the troops which had pre- 
viously been sent into I-ran-Zamin under Jurmaghun. now received orders to 
move towards the frontiers of Rum. 

All things being prepared, and the different Shah-zadahs and Nu-yfns, and 
the Hazarahs, and Sadhahs [leaders of thousands, and hundreds], having been 
nominated, the Nu-yfn, Kaibu^a, the Naeman, was sent at the head of 
12,000 horse, as the advance or van of Hulaku’s forces, in Jamadi-ul-Akhir r 
650 H. Kaibu^a- " Kitubuka ” is not correct— crossed the Amuiah in the 
beginning of Mubarram, 651 H. [early m March, 1253 A.D.], entered Khurasan,, 
which he reached in Rabi’-ul-Awwal, and occupied himself in the reduction of 
the IjCuhistan. 

His first attempt, with 5000 horse and 5000 foot [Tajzik levies from the 
conquered states], was against the strong fortress of Gird-Koh, already referred 
to, but he found it a much more difficult matter than he expected. He sur- 
rounded it with a wall, furnished with a ditch inside, towards the fortress, and 
raised another wall, with a ditch outside, and between these two walls placed 
his forces, more like one besieged than a besieger, to guard his force from the 
sallies of the Fida-fs. All his efforts were useless, so he left a force there 
under Bun, to watch that fortress, and moved himself towards Mihrin-dujz — 
another stronghold of the sect. He invested that likewise, placed catapults in 
position against it, left several Amirs with troops to carry on the siege, and 
proceeded himself, with the rest of his forces, which, no doubt, had been 
greatly increased in point of numbers by the levies and contingents of those 
places in Khurasan under the Mughal yoke, against the fort of Shah-dujz. 
which he reached on the 8th of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, and slew a number of 
people outside, and then made towards the districts of Taram and Rud-bar, 
between Gflan and Kazwin. He then appeared with his forces before the 
fortresses of Manfuriah and Alah-Bashin, and for eighteen days tried his 
utmost to take them, but all his efforts were of no effect. He then faced about 
and moved into the Kuhistan again, drove off the flocks and herds of the 
people of Tun, Tur§h!z, and Zar-Koh, slaughtered a vast number of people, 
and carried away a great number of captives. On the 10th of Jamadl-ul- 
Akhir, he gained possession of Tun and Tursfcfz, these being the first places 
that fell into his hands. On the 1st of Sha’ban he took Mihrfn-dujz, and, on 
the 27th of Ramadan, the Dujs-i-Kamalf also fell. 

. On the 9th of Shawwal, the Fida-is of Gird-Koh made a sally at night upon 
the Mughals. destroyed their circumvallation, and slew the greater number of 
them, including their leader, Bur!. At this time a pestilence had broken out 
within Gird-Koh, and, as soon as 'Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, the MaulanS of 
the Mulihidahs, had intimation of it, he at once despatched Mubariz-ud*D!n, 
’Alt, Sarabanf, and Shuia’-ud-Dfn, Hasan, Tuiani, with no picked men, to 
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to the practice of Musalman dignity and religion, used 

Gird-Koh, with directions that each man should carry with him one mann of 
hinna and two matins of salt [m all, about 2 1 or 24 lbs.]— the Jami’-ut-Tawa- 
nkh says two of hinnd and three of salt — because hinnd had lately been 
discovered, accidentally, to be the antidote for the pestilence. 

The author of the “ Mongols Proper ” has, or his authorities, perhaps, have, 
made a very amusing story out of the above — for the source is evidently the 
same. He says, p. 194 : “ One of the garrison [of Gtrdkjuh — i. e., “ the Round 
Mountain ” — so *• kjuk ” is a mountain, perhaps — tht same which Von Hammer 
turns into “ Kirdkuh "] escaped, and sent to Alaeddin, the Grand Vizier , to 
ask for help. He sent two leaders, each with no troopers ; one to escort 
three mens of salt, the other three mens of henna, ” etc — equal to about one 
ounce of salt and hinnd each, even if only 400 people were within the walls. 

At this place, in Alfi, an anecdote is related respecting* the discovery of 
hinna as a remedy for the disease which affected the defenders of several great 
fortresses, as our author relates, and which, from his account at page 1 1 24, 
appears to have been scurvy or something very much like it. It is that the 
daughter of the Amir of that fortress was going to be married, and, on the 
night of the consummation ol the marriage, the custom was to dye the bride's 
hands and feet with hinna. This was done ; and, those who applied the dye 
having afterwards washed their hands, some of the pestilence-stricken people, 
on account of the scarcity of water, drank that water, and recovered m a won- 
derfully short time. This seems but another version of our author’s account of 
the cure wrought by hinnd m his description of the investment of Ok of Sistan, 
at the page above mentioned. 

I must now return to the movements of Hulaku. Before setting out for 
I-ran-Zamin, he took leave of his brother Mangu, and his nephews, m order to 
return to his own urdus , where his wives and children were. Mangu l£a'an, 
before parting with him, gave him much wise counsel for his guidance. He 
enjoined him to observe the laws and ordinances of the Chingiz Khan ; and, 
from the Jifcun of Amuiah, to the extreme frontier of Mi?r, and Maghrib, to 
protect and cherish all who submitted to him, but to exterminate all those who 
did not, and to trample them into the dust of destruction, women, children, and 
all [in “ the true Circassian style ”], and to commence with the fortresses of 
the Mulafcidahs m the ]£uhistan. He was then to march into Trafc, and 
remove off the face of the earth the Lurs —a tribe of nomads so-called-- and 
the Kurds, whose misdeeds [in not submitting to the ameliorating Mughals, 
and which hardy race have, m these days, given offence, m the same way, to 
another “ ameliorator,” and are to be extirminated as early as practicable] 
never ceased ; then to call upon the Kballfah of Baghdad to submit ; and, if 
he should do so, not to molest him in the least ; but, if he showed arrogance, 
and refused, to send him to join the others. He was further advised to make 
judgment and sense his guide and model ; to be prudent and watchful ; to be 
mindful of the deceit and treachery of enemies ; to give tranquility to the 
people generally, and make them happy [by killing them !] ; to cause ruined 
places to be restored ; to subdue the contumacious, so that he might have 
plenty of places wherein to make his summer and his winter quarters ; and 
always, in all things, to consult and advise with Dufciiz Khatun. This name 
is also written Tu^uz, d and t being interchangeable. She was a Karayat and 
a Christian, the daughter of Aighu or Ai^h— written A*yaghu— — in Alff — 
a son of the Awang Khan. Hulaku greatly favoured the Christians on her 
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stern language, in such manner that the wrath of sove- 


account ; and throughout his dominions churches were allowed to be built. At 
the entrance of the urdu of this B&atun, a kalisa — church or chapel [felt tent] — 
was always pitched ; and they used to sound the ttdkus — a thin oblong piece 
of wood, so called, suspended by two strings, and struck with a flexible rod, 
called wdbll % used by Eastern Christians to summon the congregation for 
divine service. 

Mangu Ka’an assumed that his brother Hulaku would take up his residence, 
permanently, in I-ran-Zamin ; nevertheless, he told him that, after he had 
accomplished all these things, he should return to his urdu. 

Mangu now dismissed him, along with two of his wives, his sons, and Amirs ; 
and sent along with him their brother, Tursutae Aghul T and some of their nephews 
to serve under him. Mangu, it is said, was greatly affected at parting with Hu- 
laku, for he considered him-the jewel in the diadem of the empire, and that both 
shed copious tears. He reached his own urdus at the end of the year 650 H. 
The Tarlkh-i-Jahan-gir and the Rau?at-us-Safa say that he returned to his 
urdus in the third month of 651 H., to make his preparations, but the Jami’- 
ut-Tawarfkh says in ^i-Hijjah, 650 H. 

He set out from his urdus for I-ran-Zamin on the 24th ofSha’ban. 651 H.— 
the Rau$at-u?-§afa says he began his march in Ramadan, while the Jami’-ut- 
Tawarikh says it was in 2 l-Hijjah, 651 H.— having made his son, Balgha 
Aghul. Ins representative there during his absence, as that son's mother was 
the greatest m rank among his wives, two of whom, and two sons, went with 
him. The Jamf-ut-Tawankh, in one place, says Jumfcur, or Jumghur. was 
left in charge, and, in another place, that it was Ajae who was left. 

A vast army accompanied him ; and m due time he reached Almaligh, where 
the Kha tfin Urghanah, one of Qhaghatae’s widows, received and entertained 
him. Having moved from thence, on the frontier of Turkistan and Mawara- 
un-Nahr, the Sahib, Mas’ud Bak, and several other Amirs, received him. 
He passed some months of 652 H. m those parts ; and, in S]ja’ban, 653 H. — 
about October, 1253 A.D.— reached Samrfcand, having been just two years on 
the road. He encamped m the mead of Kan-i-Gul, where Mas’ud Bak had a 
great tent pitched for him of naslch — a species of silken fabric woven with 
gold — and passed forty days there, happily, but for the death of his brother, 
Tursutae Aghul, who had been long ailing, and who was there buried. 
Hulaku, after this stay, marched to Kagh, afterwards known as Shahr-i-Sabz. 
at which place he remained a month ; and there the Amir, Arghun A^a, the 
administrator of I-ran-Zamin, from Tus [in the previous year, when Rubruquis 
returned to Europe, the Amir, Arghun A^a was at Tauris, who, as he remarks, 
collected the tribute], as in duty bound, waited on him to give up charge of 
that region, after which he was to return to the presence of the Ka’an, and 
there, also, came Malik Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, the Kurat from Hirat— 
some say he presented himself to Hulaku at Samrfcand. 

Whilst at Kagh> Hulaku issued a farmdn to the Suljans and Rulers of 
I-ran-Zamin, pretending that the object of his coming was to destroy the 
strongholds of the Mulafcidahs for the sake of the people of those parts, 
“who," he said, “have sought the protection of the $a’an, and made com- 
plaint unto him;" “the people,” in this case, being one Ka?i ! The object 
stated was as specious and illusive as an invasion of the same nature in these 
days — it was to appropriate the territories of the weak. “ If ye present your- 
selves in person,” he said, “and render assistance, your services will be 
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reignty overcame Mangu Khan ; for the K5zi applied the 

appreciated, and your territories, forces, dwellings, and property will be spared 
to you ; but if ye show negligence or indifference to the purport of this farmatt, 
when, with God’s help [history repeats itself again], we shall have finished 
with the Isma’ilis, we shall turn our face towards you j and the same will 
befall you as befalls them.” 

When the news of Hulaku’s arrival became spread abroad, “ the Sulpns 
and Maliks ” are said to have poured in, among whom was Suljan Rukn-ud- 
Dln of Rum— he, however, was not Suljan of Rum at all, but merely the 
envoy of his brother, Sultan Kai-Kl-us, and acted treacherously towards him 
for his own ambitious ends ; see page 164 — and Tzz*ud-Dm, the son of the 
Ala-Bak, Mugaffar-ud-Din, and others from ’Irak, Agarbaijan, Aran, Sher* 
wan, Gurjistan, and various Maliks, §adrs, and other great men. On reaching 
the Jfbun of Amulah, orders were given to lay all the vessels and boats on the 
river under embargo. With these a strong bridge was constructed; and, on 
the 1st of £i-Hijjah [the Tarikh-i-Jahan-gir says Shawwal. two months 
before], 653 H. — 31st December, 1255 A.D.,but see under — Hulakii crossed 
with his army, at what point is not stated, but at the Tirmid ferry, in all 
probability ; and, for the first time, set foot in I-ran-Zamfn. As a reward to 
the boatmen for their services, he remitted the collection of tolls from them, 
and that tax afterwards entirely ceased. Next day, “several lions were seen— 
the word sjier is applied to the tiger also, but, considering the high latitude, 
we may assume that some other less formidable animals are referred to, since 
a real lion hunt on two-humped camels t as stated, would be a sight indeed — and, 
they having been enclosed by a circle of men, Hulaku mounted, and two of 
them were “caught m the toils.” The next day’s march brought him to 
Shiwarghan. or Shiwarkan [vul Shibbergan]. 

His intention was to stay but one day there, but it so happened that, on the 
following day, which was the ’Id-i-A?ha— -the 10th of Zi-Hijjah — [such being 
the case, he must have crossed on the 8th, or remained from the 1st to the 
8th] the snow and sleet began to fall, and continued for seven consecutive 
days and nights, and a great number of cattle perished through the excessive 
cold. He had no choice but to winter there. Our author’s statement, that 
he made the territory of Badghais his headquarters is much more probable, 
or rather the whole tract between Shiwarghan and Badghais, considering the 
number of his troops. See note l , p. 1226. In the spring, Argh&n Ak&set up 
a vast audience-tent of silk and gold, fitted with furniture and utensils befitting, 
of gold and silver studded with precious stones, and worthy of a mighty monarch. 
It was pitched at an auspicious hour by Hulaku’s command ; and, at a felicitous 
conjunction of the stars, he mounted the throne set up therein, and received the 
congratulations of all the Khans, Shah zadahs, Amirs, Maliks, and Hakims 
of all parts around then assembled there. After the ceremonial, the Amir, 
Arghun AVa, set out for the presence of the Ka’an, as commanded by him, 
leaving his son, Girae Malik, with Ahmad, the Bitik-chi [Secretary], and the 
^S^b [Wazir], ’ Ala-ud-Dfn, ’Ata Malik, for the administration of the civil and 
revenue affairs, with which Hulakfi had nought to do, at that time. The latter 
moved to Khowaf and Zawah, where he was taken ill, and consequently he 
despatched Kaib&k& and Kuka-I-yalka, at the head of a force, to complete the 
conquest of the £uhistan. 

Early in 654 H., HulfikO sent Malik Sframs.ud.Din. Muhammad, theKurat, 
to the Mubtaghim, Nagir-ud-Din, one of the chief Dt’fs of the Isma fits, who 
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words feebleness and infirmity to his government and 
power. Mangu KJjan said : " What weakness hath the 
I£a?i observed in our kingdom that he gives utterance 
to such like alarming words as these ?” Kaz! Shams-ud- 
Din replied : “ What greater feebleness can there be than 
that the sect of Mulafcidah has made several forts its 
asylum, notwithstanding that the creed of that sect is 
contrary to the Musalman faith, and also to the Christian 
and Mughal belief? They parade their riches and they 
wait in expectation of this, that, if your power should 
sustain any decline or reverse, the sect will rise in the 
midst of those mountains and in those fortresses, and over- 
throw the remainder of the people of Islam, and not leave 
the trace of a Musalman.” 

This reality influenced and roused the mind of Mangu 
Khan to the reduction of the fortresses and territories of 
Mulhidistan, and the Kuhistan of Alamut. A mandate was 
accordingly issued so that the forces which were in the 
countries of I-ran and ’Ajam, from Khurasan and Tra^, 
turned their faces to the territory of the Kuhistan and the 
tract of Alamut ; and, during a period of ten years or 
more, they took the whole of the cijties and fortresses, and 
put the whole of the Mulahidah to the sword, with the 
exception 2 of the women and children, all the remainder 

had grown old and feeble, and called upon him to submit. He appears to 
have ruled the district of Tun and its dependencies, m which was the fortress, 
apparently that mentioned by our author above — Sar-i-Takht. Na?ir-ud-Din 
came on the 17th of Jamadf-uI-Awwal, bringing presents; and Hulaku de- 
manded why he had not brought the garrison of the fortress along with him, 
and was told that they would obey no orders but those of their Badshah, ’Alii- 
ud-Din, Khur Shah. This appears to have satisfied Hulaku, who conferred 
upon him the government of Tun and its districts, and sent him thither ; but 
he died soon after. Hulaku now advanced to Tus, the seat of government of 
the Amli, Arghun A^a, and then moved to-Radakan, where he stayed some 
time, and Khabushan [there is no place called “ Kabuskan ”], which the 
Mughals call Ijfuchan. He directed that this kasbah [to Am] should be restored, 
and that the means should be furnished from the treasury. The kahrezes — sub- 
terranean aqueducts— were repaired [he “ordered” no “canals to be dug”], 
and the Wazir and Secretary of the province, Saif-ud-Din, Afca, used his 
utmost endeavours, as a Musalman, to bring the works to completion, espe- 
cially the Jami* Masjid, which he himself endowed. Workshops were erected, 
and gardens laid out ; and Amirs and prominent men were directed to build 
dwellings for themselves, which they subsequently did. 

* He possibly means, not even exceptm the women and children, for even 
the Pro-Mughal writers say that all were exterminated. 
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being sent to hell ; and the potency of the verse — “ Thus 
do we cause one oppressor to overcome another” — was 
made manifest. 

This votary, who is Minhaj-i-Saraj, the writer of this 
TabakAt, and author of this history, upon three different 
times, had occasion to travel into that part [the Kuhistan] 
on a mission. The first occasion was in the year 621 H., 
from the fortress of Tulak, after Khurasan had become 
cleared of the Mughal forces, on account of the scarcity of 
clothing, and dearth of some requisites, which had run out 
in consequence of the irrtiption of the infidels ; and people 
were distressed for necessaries of life. At the request of 
Malik Taj-ud-Din, Hasan-i-Salar, Khar-post. the author 
proceeded from the fortress of Tulak to Isfirar, in order to 
open the route for karwans . From thence he proceeded 
towards Ka-in, and from that place to the fort of Sar-i- 
Takht, 3 and Jowarsher, and Farman-dih of the territory of 
the Kuhistan. At that time the Muhtashim [of the Mulahid- 
ah] was Shihab-i-Man$ur, Abu-l-Fath. I [the author] found 
him a person of infinite learning, with wisdom, science, and 
philosophy, in such wise, that a philosopher and sage like 
unto him there was not in the territory of Khurasan. He 
used greatly to cherish poor strangers and travellers ; and 
such Musalmans of Khurasan as had come into proximity 
with him he was wont to take under his guardianship and 
protection. On this account his assemblies contained 
some of the most distinguished of the 'Ulama of Khurasan. 4 
such as that Imam of the Age, Afzal-ud-Din, the Bamiani, 
and Imam Shams-ud-Din, Khusrau»Shahi. and other 
’Ulama of Khurasan, who had come to him ; and he had 
treated all of them with honour and reverence, and showed 
them much kindness. They stated to this effect, that, 


* Written with slight variation in two of the oldest, and two other • 

good MSS. Subsequent writers mention a stronghold of the Mulafridahs in 
the Kuhistan, in the distnct of Tun, under that name. Three of the most 
modem copies of the text, the best Paris MS . , and the Calcutta Printed Text, 
have which may be read Marikhat. Marba’sht, or Maranjat, and in a 
note to the Printed Text what may be read Rikht or Zikht. It lay m one of 
the common caravan routes. The same place, in the Raujat-u§-§afa, is written * 
or 

4 Most copies of the text are deficient here. 
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during those first two or three years of anarchy 6 in Khura- 
san, one thousand honorary dresses, and seven hundred 
horses, with trappings, had been received from his treasury 
and stables by ’Ulama and poor strangers. 

As the kindness and benefactions towards, and associa- 
tion and intercourse of this Muhta^im, Shihab, with the 
Musalmans became frequent, the Mulahidah sect sent 
accounts to Alamut saying : “ Very soon the Muhtasljjm, 
Shihab, will give the whole of the property of the Da'wat- 
Khanah [General Bounty Fund] to the Musalmans and, 
from Alamut, a mandate came for -him to proceed thither ; 
and the government of the Kuhistan 8 was conferred upon 
the Muhtashim, Shams [ud-Din], Hasan-i-Ikljtiyar. 

When this servant of the victorious government returned 
from the presence of the Muhtashim, Shihab, he proceeded, 
for the purpose of purchasing the necessary clothing, to the 
city of Tun, and from thence returned to Ka-in, 7 Isfirar, 
and Tulak again. After some time, it happened that, in 
622 H., the author chanced to proceed from Tulak to the 
presence of Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-’Usman, 
the Maraghani 8 — may he rest in peace! — at Khaesar of 

1 The Printed Text is lamentably out here, and has oJu for but the 
former makes the sentence totally unintelligible. The second word, fitrat , 
refers to the Mughal invasion and distraction prevailing in those parts conse- 
quent on their being without a sovereign or settled government. 

6 This shows that the power of the sect was still very great ; and that the 
Mughal domination was but nominal at this period. 

1 At this period ICa-In was noted for the manufacture of very fine linen, 
hair-cloth, and similar fabrics. 

8 This Malik, so often mentioned by our author, was the founder of 
the Kurat [This word, which is said to signify greatness, magnificence, 
grandeur, and the like, is written by some, Kart—S^»— and by others Kurt 

o J ' "O* 

— and Kurat — oys*— and this last mode is apparently the most cor- 
rect] dynasty, respecting which European writers generally, and some Musal- 
roan writers of Hindustan likewise, appear to entertain very erroneous ideas. 

Their descent is traced to Sultan Sanjar, the Saljuk, on the father’s, and to 
the fibhri SultSns on the mother’s side, according to several authors ; while 
others say that he was the son of one of the uncles of the Sultans of Ghur and 
Ghazntn — the brothers, G&iyas-ud-Din, Mu^ammad-i-Sam, and Mu’izz-ud- 
Din, Muhammad-i-Sam. A sister of those Sultans certainly did marry a 
Saljuk — Malik IjCizil-Arsalan, nephew of Sultan Sanjar, and Jjfizil-Arsalan’s 
son, Malik Na?ir-ud-Din, Alb-i-G&azi, received the investiture of the fief 
of Hirat early in 599 H. When the Khwarazmi Suljan invested Hirat 
the second time, he was its ruler, and had to surrender it. See note * f 
page 257. What relationship existed, or whether any, between him and the 
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Ghur, and, at the request of that august Malik, consented 

preceding feudatory of Hirat, Tzz-ud-Din, ’Umr, the Maraghani, who is styled 
Malik of Khurasan at page 193, is not, I fear, to be discovered, but the 
Ghuri Sultans were certainly related in some way to the Maraghani Maliks. 

Na§ir-ud-Din, ’U§man-i-Harab, ruler of Sijistan and Nimroz, son of Malik 
Taj-ud-Dfn-i-Harab, married ’Ayishah KM tun, daughter of this 'Umr-i- 
Maraghani. Much respecting Na?ir-ud-Din, ’U§man’s descendants, by that 
lady, will be found at pages 193—202. See also note 8 , page 967. 

Guzidah says Tzz-ud-Din, * Umr, was Suit an Ghiya§-ud-Din, Muhammad- 
i-Sam’s Wazir, and held in great estimation. The Maraghanis are said, by 
our author, to be Qharjahs, that is, natives of Gharjistan. Tzz-ud-Din, ’Umr 
the Maraghani, held the fief of Hirat when Suljan Muhammad, Khwarazm 
Shah, invested it in 598 H. [see note ?, page 257], and had to surrender that 
stronghold to him at the close of the year. 

While holding the fief of Hirat, Tzz-ud-Din, ’Umr, had entrusted his two 
brothers with the seneschal -ship of two important fortresses, under his govern- 
ment— Rukn-ud-Din [his Musalman name is not given, but it was, probably, 
Muhammad-i-Abi-Bikr, from what follows] with that of Nigaristan, according 
to Alfi, which name is doubtful, and is never once mentioned by our author, but 
one of the great fortresses of Gharjistan is evidently meant ; and Taj-ud-Din, 
’Usman, with that of Khaesar of Ghur. Taj-ud-Din was Sar-i-Jandar to 
Sultan G&yas-ud- Din’s son, Sultan Mafcmud, and played an important part 
during the investment of Firuz-fcoh by the Khwarazmls. See page 410. 
Taj-ud-Din, ’Usman, having died — the date is not given, but it must have 
been subsequent to 607 H. — ’Umr gave Khaesar, and a portion of Ghur, to his 
other brother, Rukn-ud-Din, Mubammad[-i-Abi-Bikr ?], who, some say, u was 
the maternal grandfather of Malik Shams-ud-DIn, Muhammad,” the founder 
of the Kurat dynasty, to whom Mangu Ka’an gave the fief of Hirat and its 
dependencies, with some other teiritory. 

Now, as ’Umr’s brother , Rukn-ud-Din, had already been provided for, it is 
evident to me that instead of reading, as m some copies of the original, that 
’Umr gave Khaesar of Ghur, and some other territory, to his bradar— brother, 
we should read bradar-zadah— brother’s son, for it is certain, from the names 
given by our author above, that ’Usman is the name of the father of the chief 
of Khaesar of Ghur to whom he refers, and whose agent our author was, and 
that the chief was himself called Rukn-ud-Din, Muhammad, as was his father’s 
brother; and, moreover, the period named— 622 H. — makes this view the 
more certain, because the Chingiz Khan died in 624 H., and Rukn-ud-Din, 
Muhammad-i-’Usman, during the Mughal troubles, made interest with the 
Nu-yin, Ilohikdae — and, from what our author says, this Malik appears to 
have been unmolested while all other parts of Ghur. and territories around, 
were invaded by the Mughals — and the Chingiz Khan confirmed him in the 
possession of his territory. 

The similarity of names has apparently caused confusion in some of the 
accounts of the Kurat dynasty, and I think I can show how. Malik ’Izz-ud- 
Din, ’Umr, the Maraghani, had two brothers, as already stated — one TSj-ud- 
Din, ’Ugman, the other Rukn ud-Din, Abi-Bikr. When Tull Khan obtained 
possession of Hirat, he left there, it is said, as nominal governor, under the 
Mughals, along with the Mughal Shahnah. Mangatae, “Abi-Bikr, the Mara- 
ghanf,” without giving his title ; and this person is, according to my theory, 
the same who tendered submission to the Mughals, and the brother of Tzz-ud- 
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to go on a mission towards the territory of the ICuhistan a 

Dtn, 'Umr, and of Taj-ud-Dm, 'Ugman. Abi-Bikr, — that is Rukn-ud-Din, 
Mubammad-i-Abi-Bikr — the Maraghani, was put to death soon after, along 
with Mangatae, the Mughal Shabnah. when the Hiratis threw off the yoke, 
leaving, as I suppose, among other children probably, a daughter, who was 
given in marriage to Rukn-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Taj-ud Din, ' Ugman, 
our author's chief of Khaesar of Ghiir. who thus married his cousin. The 
Malik Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, the first of the dynasty, is the son of the 
said Rukn-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-* Ugman, our author's patron, who died in 
643 h. 

Most of the works which give an account of the Kurat dynasty, including 
Alff, state that xt Malik Rukn-ud-Din was the maternal grandfather of Malik 
Shams-ud-Din. Muhammad, while Fa?ih*i states distinctly, in several places, 
that Shams-ud-Din. Muhammad, was Rukn-ud-Din’s son, and Rukn-ud-Din, 
Abi-Bikr's son. Both statements, according to what I have mentioned above, 
would be quite correct — Rukn-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Abi-Bikr, would be the 
maternal grandfather, and Rukn-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-’Usman, of our author, 
would be Shams-ud-Din's father, and, at the same time, nephew and son-in-law 
of the first-mentioned Rukn-ud-Din ; but even then the Saljufci descent does not 
appear. It is said that, “when Malik Rukn-ud-Din used to attend the camp of 
the Chingiz Khan, and Uktae Ka’an, and the Mughal Nu-yins, he used to 
take Shams-ud-Din. Muhammad, along with him, so that he became acquainted 
with the Mughal usages and regulations." This too is not incompatible. 
When taken to the Chingiz Khan's camp, he went with his maternal grand- 
father, Rukn-ud-Din, Mubammad-i-Abl-Bikr, and, when he attended at 
Uktae’s, he accompanied his father, Rukn-ud-Din, Mu hammad-i-' Usman. 

A member, apparently, of the same family, Amir Muhammad, the Maraghani. 
was killed in the fortress of Aghiyar of Gharjistan. He had done good 
service against the Mughals [see page 1077]. In 643 h., Malik Rukn-ud-Din 
[Usman] died ; and he, previous to his death, nominated his son, Shams-ud- 
Din, Muhammad, heir and successor to his fief. In 646 h., Malik Shams-ud- 
Din, Muhammad, proceeded into Turkistan, to the urdii of the £a’an, for the 
purpose of being confirmed in the fief ; and, during one of the affairs m which 
the J£a’an was engaged against his enemies, Mangu’s notice was drawn to 
Malik Shams-ud-Din. Muhammad, who was gieatly distinguishing himself. 
The JjCa’an inquired who lie was ; and, when he was informed, he caused a 
yarltgjk to be issued confirming him in his father's fief of Chur, and added 
thereto that of Hirat, Gharjistan. Sawah, Farah, and Sijistan, subject, of 
course, to the Mughal authorities m I-ran-Zamin. 

In that same year, previous to proceeding to the urdu of the Ka'an, Malik 
Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, is said to have slain Malik Nusrat-ud-Din, 'All, 
the $uft&ri, son of Bahram Shah, ruler of Nimroz, whose maternal grandfather 
was 'Izz-ud-Din, 'Umr, the Maraghani, and Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad’s 
great uncle on both the father’s and mother’s side, but our author was unac- 
quainted, seemingly, with the facts respecting Malik Nu§rat-ud-Din, 'All’s 
death. See pages 193 and 197. When Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, appeared 
before Mangu 3 £a’an, he inquired of him : “ Wherefore didst thou slay Malik 
'All ?” He replied : “ I slew him for this reason that the Ka’an might make 
the inquiry of me f ‘Wherefore didst thou kill him?’ and not inquire o i him 
why he had killed me.” Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, likewise obtained posses- 
sion of the fortress of Bakar — ^ — which, from the time of Nughirwan, no one 
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second time, in order that the route for karwans might be 

had been able to possess himself of by force. It is the name of a fortress of 
Sijistan. 

Subsequently, in 647 H., he slew the Malik of Gharjistan. Saif-ud-Din — 
who he was is doubtful, but a kinsman probably— within the territory of Hirat. 
The reason is obvious. After his return from the urdu of the IjCa’an, with the 
investiture of these different tracts, in which were situated seveial of the great 
fortresses mentioned previously by our author, he had to gain possession of them 
if he could ; and the chiefs in possession of them were not inclined to give them 
up, and submit to the Kurat, like as the Hakims of Taiwan, Sawah, and Tulak, 
had done. No further particulars are given of these events. 

Our author probably may not have known from personal observation that 
Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-’ Usman, had become a feudatory of the 
Mughals, for he left his native country and retired into Hind in 623 H., but he 
could scarcely have failed to hear of it afterwards. However, he does not say 
the Malik was not a feudatory : he is only silent on the subject. There is no 
mention of Khaesar being a stiong fortress, although it is most probable that 
it was such. Yet we cannot fail noticing, that, when all other places were 
assailed by the Mughals, captured, or compelled to submit, Khaesar of Ghur 
was left unmolested. The reason is palpable— Rukn-ud-Din, Mu^ammad-i- 
* Usman, had made his submission to the Mughals through the Nu-yin, 
Ilchikdae, who was a nephew of the Chingiz Khan to boot. 

We are told, at page 1006, that the Chingiz Khan conferred upon Malik 
Taj -ud- Din, Habaihi-i-’Abd-ul- Malik, Sar-i-Zarrad, the territory of Ghur. 
with the title of Khusrau of Ghur. In this case Rukn-ud-Din, Mu^ammad- 
1-’ Usman, must have been subordinate to him, or the territory of Khaesar must 
have been distinct, by virtue of its Malik being also subject to the Mughal yoke, 
but he soon threw it off, and, fighting against them, was killed. 

Nine years after the Nu-yin, Mangutah [Mr. Dowson’s “ Mangu Khdn.” See 
page 809], abandoned the siege of Uehdiah, as has been recorded, and at whose 
appearance on the Sind or Indus in the year 644 H., Malik Saif ud-Din, Hasan, 
the I£arlugh,had fled from Multan, Malik Shams-ud-Din. Muhammad, the Kurat, 
son of Rukn-ud-Din, Mubammad-i-’Ugman, accompanied the Nu-yin, Sali, into 
Hind. Having entered it, * ‘ Sail despatched Malik §hams-ud-Din, Muhammad, 
to Multan, in 654 H., on a mission to that Shaikh of Shaikhs, Raha-ud-Din, 
Zakaria — commonly styled, at this day, Baha-ul-HaW, whose tomb we had to 
batter so much during the siege of Multan in 1848-9 — and an accommodation 
was agreed upon. The sum of 100,000 dinars was paid to secuie this accom- 
modation, and probably to save Multan from being sacked ; and a MamJuk of 
Shams-ud-Din. Muhammad’s, named the Chingiz Khan, was [made ?] Hakim 
at Multan.” See pages 711, 784, 792, and 844. 

“From thence the Nu-yin, Sail, with Shams-ud-Din. Muhammad, the 
Kurat, proceeded towards Luhawur — Lahor— where, at that time, was Kunt 
or Kurat Khwan — [sic. There was a Kuret Khan among the Maliks 

of Dihli, No. XV., but he was never feudatory of Lahor, and was dead 
before this period].” He was probably no subject of the Dihli kingdom, 
for, at this time, Lahor had been lost to it, and the Khokhars are said to have 
occupied the ruins of Lahor after its sack by the Mughals m 639 h. “Sali 
entered into an accommodation with this person,” whoever he might have 
been, “on the payment of 30,000 dinars > 30 Marwdrs—lo ads sufficient to load 
an ass with — of soft fabrics, and 100 captives.” 
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reopened. From Khaesar he [the author] proceeded 

“ After this, the subordinates of the Nu-yfn, Sail, plotted against Malik 
Shams-ud-Dln. Muhammad, upon which he retted from Hind, and set out to 
return to Ghur. On the way he was arrested and detained by Malik Tmad- 
ud-Din, the Ghurf. Shams-ud-Din. Muhammad, on this, despatched a trusty 
agent to the Bahadur, Ta-Ir, then commanding the troops in those parts [and, 
consequently, if this be true, this Ta-ir could not have been killed at Lahor in 
639 h., as our author states at page 1135], telling him of his seizure and detention 
while on his way to his, Ta-Ir’s, presence. Ta-ir directed his release, and he 
came to Ja-Ir's Urdu, and, after that, he retained Shams-ud-Din. Muhammad, 
near his own person.” 

In a book published at the commencement of this Afghan crisis, entitled 
“ History of Afghdnistdn from the Earliest Period” by Colonel G. B. Malleson, 
C.S.I., we are told, at page 1 14, with reference to the year 1249, that : — 

“ In that year, Shir Khan, the governor of the Panjab for the King of Dehli, 
Nasir-u-Din Mahmud, invaded Afghanistan, seized upon Ghazni and K&bul, and 
annexed them to the Dehli monarchy. It is probable that they were speedily 
recovered, for not only, m subsequent years, do we find the Moghols making 
repeated incursions into India, but in the year 1336 traces appear of a new 
Afghan dynasty seated on the throne of Ghazni, owning subordination to, and 
acknowledging the suzerainty of, the Moghols of Central Asia.” 

Now the text above translated — The Taba^at-i-Nasir! — was dedicated to, 
and named after the Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmud Sljah, who is referred to in the 
above extract, and in no work extant will such details be found respecting that 
reign in particular, and also the history of the Ghuris. Indeed all later his- 
torians obtain their information from this Taba^at, for there was no other 
contemporary writer but its author, that we know of, who gives such details. 
Sher Khan, i.e. the Lion Khan — Sher signifying Lion, but “Shir” as in the 
work above referred to, signifies “Milk” — The Milk [and Water?] Kh£n — is 
no other than the great Malik, the cousin of Ulugh Khan-i-A’^am, a memoir 
of whom is given at page 791, and who was living when our author finished 
his work, and was personally known to him. 

Nothing of the above romantic statements as to “ the throne of Ghazni” 
and “ Kdbul ” will be found recorded in the text, for the reason that they 
never happened ; and nowhere will such be found save m Dow, Briggs, and 
Firightah. See notes 8 , page 690, and >, page 794, para. 7. 

The events of the year 647 H — 1249 A - D - — will be found at pages 685 and 
820. The following year, Sher Khan-i-Sunkar re-took Multan from the Mu ghals, 
and, m the year m question, ousted a rival Malik of the Dihli Court, who was 
disaffected, and intriguing with the Mughals, from Qehchah; and, soon after, 
he actually had himself to retire to the urdii of Mangu Ka’an, while his rival 
went to Hulaku. The reason of this will be found fully explained by our 
author respecting the disorders in the Dihli kingdom. This re-capture of 
Multan and seizure of Uchdiah is what the Dakhani compiler, Firightah, 
made Ghaznfn of, but even he and his translators only make “ Shere, the 
emperor's nephew [which he was not], take Ghtmi not Kabul too. 

Col. Malleson then adds : — 

“This Afghan dynasty, like that which preceded it, came from Ghor. 
Probably [!] it was the chief of the Afghan tribe [sic. tnbe 1] in the Ghor 
mountains to whom the Moghol suzerain delegated his authority. They 
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towards Farah, and from thence to the Kala’-i-[fort of] 
Kah of Sistan, then on to the Hi§ar [fortified or walled 
town] of Karah, and to Tabas and the fort of Mumin- 
abad, and thence to Kaln. At Ka’fn the author saw the 
Mufctashim, Sljams, who was a man of the military pro- 
fession. From this latter place the author returned to 
Khaesar. 

When the year 623 H. came round, the writer of this, 
who is Minhaj-i-Saraj, determined to undertake a journey 
into Hindustan ; and, as a requirement for the journey 
into that country, with the permission of Malik Rukn-ud- 
Dfn, Muhammad-i-'Usman, the Maragham, of Khaesar 
[of Ghur], he proceeded to Farah, in order that a little 
silk might be purchased. On his arriving in the neigh- 
bourhood of Farah, Malik Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigin, the 
Khwarazmi. mention of whom has already been made in 
the Section containing the account of the Maliks of Nimroz, 
was ruling the country of Sistan. Hostility had arisen 
between him and the Mulahidahs on account of the fort 

ruled from 1336 to 1383. The first sovereign, Shams-u-Din Ghori, and his 
two immediate successors, Rukh-u-Din [sic], and Fakhru-din [sic] Ghori,'* 
etc., etc. 

I beg to differ entirely from Col. Malleson with regard to this latter state- 
ment, as well as the former ones. These errors all emanate from the same 
source, of Dow and Briggs making Tajzik GhurTs the 44 Afghan dynasty of 
Ghor,” and turning the people of Ghur into Afghans, who at that period, and 
up to comparatively modern times, were settled m Afghanistan that is, east of 
Gljaznin, and not in Ghur. The 44 first sovereign, Shams-u-Din,” of this so- 
called “Afghan dynasty ” — this “chief of the Afghan tribe in the Ghor moun- 
tains,” is, of course, no other than Malik Shams -ud-Dip, Muhammad, thefounder 
of the Kurat dynasty, referred to above. On the father’s side he was of Saljuh 
Turk-man descent, and on the mother’s, of Ghuri r and also MaraghanI, that 
is of Gharji descent ; and if this mixture composes an “ Afghan of the Ghor 
mountains" I need not say anything more. See note J , page 508. 

His capital and that of his successors in their fiefs, for they were merely 
feudatories, was Hirat, and Ghaznin never belonged to them. 

It is a pity that such statements should be disseminated, because they mis- 
lead. I do not for one moment suppose but that Col. Malleson imagined that 
what he was writing was strictly correct, or that he was aware what errors 
he was putting his name to. These he would have avoided had he been able 
to consult the onginal histonans ; and he would have saved himself from falling 
into terrible errors had he consulted even that small portion of this Taba)tat 
which is contained m VoL II. of Elliot's Historians, in which the events 
of the year 1249 a.d. will be found, as well as a portion of the history of the 
Ghurl dynasties. 
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of Shahan-Shahf, which is adjacent to the town of Neh, 9 
and he had retired defeated before them, and came to 
Farah. Fear [of them] had overcome him ; and, of the 
men of note who were along with him, among those on 
whom he was relying to proceed into the Kuhistan to 
effect an accommodation, and make terms between him 
and the ruler of the Kuhistan, the Muhtashim, Shams, not 
one of them, the notables of his Court, was equal to under- 
take the journey, until they acquainted him [Binal-Tigin] 
with the news of the arrival of this votary, Minhaj-i-Saraj, 
in the vicinity of Farah. 

Malik Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigin, despatched a led horse, 
and a deputation of persons of note to receive him, and 
call him. 1 When the author reached his presence, the 
Malik made a request, saying : “ It behoveth thee to do 
the favour of effecting a peace, and to proceed into the 
Kuhistan. The son of Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Mu^ammad- 
i-’Usman, 5 will accompany thee in this important enter- 
prise — thou [wilt go] under the designation of an envoy, 
and he, under the name of a mediator.” In conformity 
with this solicitation, the author proceeded towards the 
Kuhistan. The Mulahidahs were then before the town of 
Neh ; and, after having reached the confines of the Kuhis- 
tan, it was necessary to come back again ; and the author 
proceeded to Neh, and the accommodation between Malik 
Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigin, and the Mulahidah Muhtashim, 
Shams, was effected. 

When the author had returned from that journey, and 
had again reached the presence of Malik Taj-ud-Din, 
Binal-Tigin, the latter said: ‘'It is necessary for thee to 
go a second time, and demand war from the Mulahidah 
but this servant of the state did not consent to set out on 
a second journey, as he had determined upon undertaking 
a journey into Hindustan, and entertained a very great 
predilection for this journey. This refusal on the part of 
this votary did not meet with the approval of Malik Taj-ud- 


9 The Calcutta Printed Text, as usual, makes a pretty hash of this well- 
known name. 

1 See the account of the Rulers of Sijistan and Nlmroz, pages 196 to 20 1. 

3 The son here referred to is, doubtless, j3hams-ud-Din, Mufcammad, 
referred to in the previous note 8 . 
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Din, Binal-Tigin, and he commanded so that they detained 
him [the author] for forty-three days in the fort of Safhed 
of Sistan , 8 and prohibited his going beyond the walls, until 
Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Mubammad-i-U§man, of Khaesar — 
may he rest in peace ! — despatched letters from G&ur to 
Malik Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigin. The author, likewise, 
composed a poem conformable with the case of his con- 
finement ; and, by the favour of the Most High God, he 
obtained his liberation from that fortress. Five verses of 
that poem are here given that they may come under the 
august observation of the SULTAN OF THE SULTANS OF 
ISLAM, whose sovereignty be long prolonged ! Amin. 

“How long shall my crystal tears on the amber [like] face, 

To the emerald spheres the coral hue impart ? 

Since like unto smoke fiom ]£umari wood 4 * are my sighs, 

It would not be astonishing were ye distilling rose-water, O tears ! 

In disposition, neither am I vicious, nor is evil found in me ; 

Why then am I a captive on the §afhed mount ? 

I am not the Sf-murgh. 8 nor is this the mountain of £af — 

For ever pleasing to the parrot captivity will not be. 

Mmhaj — The Straight Road 6 — is best on the open highway : 

The straight road he findeth not, through restraint the fortress within.” 

The intermediate [portion of the] poem, and the entire 
copy of it, is not in existence, and hence it is thus abridged . 7 8 
May the Almighty preserve the Na§iri dominion to the 
utmost bounds of possibility ! 

I now return to the subject of the history. 

In the territory of the Mulahidah there are one hundred 
and five forts — seventy forts in the Kuhistan territory , 8 

5 The Calcutta Printed Text, which is “ so much to be depended on,” merely 
turns this into the fort of §af of Hindustan — uu instead of 

4 Wood brought from Kumar or Kumarun [Anglicized Comorin] used for 

fumigation, also aloes, and gum benzoin. 

8 The fabulous bird of eastern romance — the ' unkd or griffin. Its home is 

the Koh-i-]£af, which is supposed to surround the world. 

8 Which Mmhaj signifies— a play on his name. 

" Its loss is scarcely to be regretted, judging from the above specimen. 

8 In Khurasan west of Hirat. The word comes from Kohistan, signifying a 
mountainous tract of country. Our author has plainly indicated its where- 
abouts : K a '* n was > anc * is, its chief town. Respecting Alamut see note 8 , 
page 3 63. In the Masalik wa Mamalik it is said there is not any river 
water throughout that tract, but this assertion is not quite correct, unless a 
great change has taken place since that work was written : it is scarce, 
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and thirty-five in the hilly tract of Irak, which they call 
Alamut. After the Mughal forces had occupied their 
territory some time, and a great number of captives of that 
sect had been slaughtered, the Maulana 9 of the Mulafridah, 
’Ala-ud-Din, Mahmud, son of Jalal-ud-Din, Hasan-i-Nau 
Musalman, was assassinated by one among his personal 
slaves , 1 in the fortress of Lanbah-Sar, 2 and the son of ’Ala-ud- 
Din, Mahmud, came out of that stronghold and proceeded 
to the Mughal camp. They despatched him, along with 
his dependents and followers, to the presence of Mangu 
Khan, and command was given to put him to death on 
the way. All the forts of Mulhidistan were destroyed, and 
the Mughals took their cities and towns and demolished 
them, with the exception of the fort of Gird-Koh 8 which 

certainly. These parts v ere, at the period in question, very populous and 
flourishing. 

9 The head of the sect who held both the temporal and spiritual power over 
the Mulafcidah, as previously mentioned at page 1189. 

1 Hasan, the Mazandarant, at the end of Shawwal, in the year 653 H. 

* Ala-ud-Din, Mahmud’s son, was the Khudawand. Rukn-ud-Din, Khur Shah, 
who was quite a youth, mention of whom will be found in another note. Our 
author is quite wrong here, and has, m his brevity, confused events. Lanbah- 
sar was not taken possession of until long after Khur Shah came out of 
Maimun-dujz, and went to Hulaku’s camp, the details of which will be found 
farther on. 

8 Here the Printed Text turns this name into for ^-4*^ 

8 A few miles west of Damghan. Having marched from Keshan [Khabu- 
ghan], Hulaku turned his face towards Tra^, and moved to Bustam and 
Khurfcan, and reached Bustam on the loth of Sha’ban. The IjCorchi, Bak- 
timi§h» the Bitik-chf, Zafcir-ud-Din, and Shah Mir, who had been sent on a 
mission to Rukn-ud-Din, Khur Shah — with a copy of the far mart, probably, 
issued at Kash— rejoined him on the 29th of Jamadi-ul-Akhir, on which same 
day some of the fortresses were reached, and raids made upon the country 
round. From Bustam, the Shahnah or Intendant of Hirat, Margatae, along 
with Bak-timish [the Bak -Timur of Alfi, Takalmish of the Fanakatf, and 
Mankalmigh of the Jami’-ut-Tawarikh and the Rau?at-u§-§afa] were again 
despatched to Khur Shah with promises, stipulations, and menaces. 

At this time, the Maulana-i-Sa’id, the Khwajah, Na?ir-ud-D!n, the Tusf, 
and several other learned doctors, such as the Ra’is-ud-Daulah, and the 
Muafh^-ul-’Adal [-ud-Daulah ?], and their sons, were detained by Khur gfrah, 
against their will, according to the Shiahs, but the Khwajah, Na§ir-ud*Din, 
was with Khur Shah for his own seditious purposes, as will be hereafter 
plainly manifested ; and, influenced by him, the Khudawand, Rukn-ud-Din, 
Khur Shah, who was quite a boy, and had only recently succeeded his father, 
and had been advised by those traitors to submit, treated the envoys well 5 
and, on dismissing them, sent with them his younger brother, Shahan- Shali | 
with the Khwajah, A?il*ud-Dfn, the Zauzanf, and other great men of his 
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kingdom, to tender his submission, and to acknowledge the suzerainty of the 
Mughal l£a’an. Hulaku received them, and treated them with honour, but 
despatched Zafcir-ud*Dfn, the Bitik-chb and two other men of note, to intimate 
to Khur Shah that, if he, Khflr Shah, spoke truly with respect to his obe- 
dience and subjection, it behoved him to demolish his fortresses, and present 
himself in the audience tent of Hulaku. Khiir Shah’s reply, on dismissing 
them, was, that, whatever opposition his father mav have displayed with regard 
to the Mughal Court, he had himself evinced naught save servitude and obe- 
dience ; and he gave orders, in the presence of the agents, to dismantle seve- 
ral fortresses, such as Humayun-dujz, Alamut, Lanbah-Sar, and others, to 
throw down the battlements, carry away the gates to a distance, and begin 
to tear down the walls ; but, for himself, he requested a delay of one year, 
after which he would present himself. 

Hulaku perceived it was useless to send envoys again, and he therefore 
directed all the Mughal troops that were in ’Irak and other parts to advance, 
and close in upon the Mulahidah territory. Those on the right [Busjam being 
the centre], in Mazandaian, were under Bu^a Timur and the Nu-yfn, KukS. 
I-yalka, while those on the left, under Nikudar Aghul> and the Nu-yin, Kaibu^a, 
were to advance by way of Khwar— the name of a district or tract of country 
in the neighbourhood of Rai— which signifies low or sloping ground, but 
not necessarily “ salt ” — and Simnan, while Hulaku himself, with one toman 
of picked troops, advanced from Busj;am on the 10th of Sha’ban. 654 H. 
I would here remark, for geographical accuracy, that the name of this 
place is written and that the name “Bostan” — i.e. — signifying 

“a flower garden,” under which name this place, famous in Persian history, 
appears in Colonel J. T. Walker’s map and Major O. B. St. John’s, is not 
correct. 

Hulaku, notwithstanding he had said he would send no more envoys, 
again had recourse to negotiation, but, with the treachery inherent in the 
Mughal, and m some other northern barbarians, sent to Khur Shah saying : 
“ Although our standards have advanced, and notwithstanding all the mis- 
deeds he has been guilty of, if Khur Shah presents himself, he will be received, 
the past will be forgotten, and he will be exalted.” After the Mughals had 
passed Flruz-koh, the envoys again returned, accompanied by Khur Shah’s 
WazIr-i- Kh a? —Prime Minister— Kai-I£ubad, to intimate that his master had 
agreed to demolish all the fortresses. Khur Shah made, however, a special 
request, that Alamut and Lanbah-Sar should be left to his offspring, since 
they were the ancient homes of his family, and that he should be allowed a 
year’s grace, to prepare certain presents and offerings worthy of the Mughal 
sovereign’s acceptance, that the Mufotaghims of Gird-Koh and the Kuhistan 
had been directed to present themselves, and that, in the mean time, all the 
other fortresses should be demolished. This temporizing was no match for the 
duplicity and wiles of the Mughal barbarian, who was aware what a difficult 
task he would have in order to capture the chief strongholds. Hulaku, still 
moving forward towards Lar and Damawand, passed, by the way, Shah-dujfr. 
which was captured in two days ; and, once more, he despatched his envoys. 
Khur Shah still refused to appear, but he notified that he would send his son, 
with a body of 300 militia [as a contingent ?] and demolish all the fortresses. 
His son came— a child of seven years old, whose mother was a concubine; but 
Hulaku, who waited at ’Abbas* abad of Rai to receive him, would not allow 
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that the year 658 H. has drawn to its close, it will be a 


an infant to remain in his camp, and sent him back. Then, to carryout his 
proposed treachery, Hulaku, m reply to Ehur Shah, intimated that, in case 
there should be further delay in appearing himself, he had better send another 
of his brothers to relieve Shahan-Shah. who had been so long in the Mughal 
camp. Ehur Shah then despatched another brother, Shah ran - Shah — some 
call him Sherwan Shah— along with the Ehwajah, A§fl-ud-Dln, the Zauzanf , 
and 300 soldiers ; and, on the 5th of Shawwal. 654 H , they reached his camp 
v * hin the Prints of Rai. On the 9th, they were sent back bearing a safe-conduct 
loi Ivhui Shall lnnihc.i, with a message to the effect that, in consequence of 
the submission, and show of obedience of Ehur Shah, the misdeeds of his 
father had been forgiven, and, as no improper conduct had been shown by 
himself, since he had succeeded his father, if he destroyed the fortresses as 
promised, he might expect the royal favour. After sending off this — the 
bearers filled with delight at the terms — Hulaku issued orders for the Mughal 
troops to form a cordon round about Maimun-dujz, the residence of Khur 
Shah, which was carried out. particularly on the part of Bufca Timur and 
Kuka I-yalka, who approached it very closely, from the side of Astadar— or 
Astadaiah — the same place as is mentioned m Jabah [Yamah] and Sahudah’s 
[Swidae’s] raid. 

As soon as Ehur Shah became cognizant of this suspicious proceeding, he 
sent a person to the Mughals, saying : “ Since we have submitted, and are 
occupied in demolishing our fortresses, what is the object of your advancing 
into these parts ? ” By way of mockery they replied : “ Because we are friends 
now, and there is no disagreement between us, we have come into your grazing 
lands, in order that our horses may enjoy a few days* rest, after which we 
again depart.” On the 10th of Shawwal, the Mughals entered the Rud-barat 
or Rud-baran [a district and town, between Gilan and Kazwfn : it is the 
plural of riid-bdr , and signifies a tract of many streams] by the Yaghkal or Bagh- 
gal Dara'h or Pass, on the road to Tal-fcan, and commenced plundering and 
devastating the country round. On the 18th, the audience tent of Hulaku was 
pitched facing Maimun-dujz on the northern side ; and, the next day, he 
reconnoitred the place preparatory to an attack ; and, the following day, the 
troops completely encircled it, although the mountain, on which it is situated, 
is six farsakhs in circuit. Hulaku, however, when he beheld that impregnable 
fortiess, saw that, to take it by storm, was utterly impossible, and that nothing 
else than reduction by famine was possible, and that that might not be effected 
for many years. He therefore held counsel with the Shah-zadahs and Amirs 
whether to invest it, or retire, and return next year, as the season was far 
advanced. Most of them were for retiring, as winter was come — it was 
Shawwal. 654 H.— November, 1256 a. d.— the horses were emaciated, and forage 
was scarcely obtainable, and would have to be brought from the frontier dis- 
tricts of Kirman or Arman ; but Buka-Tfmur, the Bitik-chi, Saif-ud-Dfo, 
and Amfr KaibfiVa, the Naeman, on the contrary, urged, that to retire now 
would be a show of weakness, and that, as a matter of necessity, they ought to 
remain until the affair assumed some tangible shape or other. So Hulaku 
again had recourse to duplicity, while tiaitors in the stronghold of the in- 
experienced Ehur Shah helped its success : he despatched another envoy to 
Khur Shah, with a message tending to seduce him, by hopes of favour, to 
come down. The envoy said : “ O Ehur Shah ! if, like a man, you come 
down and piesent yourself, you not only preserve your own life, but also the 
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period of ten years that the investment of that fortress has 

lives of all who are in this place with you. If, in the course of five days, you 
do not come, then make your fortress strong, and expect an assault ; for this 
is the last time that any one will come to you.” Rukn-ud-Din, Kfrur Shah, 
seeing the state of affairs, held counsel with his chief men ; and no way 
appeared left open to him other than to surrender. On the same day that 
this was determined on, he despatched, in advance of himself, another brother, 
Shah Kiya, along with the traitor— as I shall presently show — the Khwajah. 
Na§fr-ud-Din, the Tusf, and other officials and leaders of his forces, to the 
presence of Hulaku, bearing presents and offerings befitting. On Friday, the 
27th of Shawwal, they reached his camp ; and, on Sunday, 1st of £i«l£a’dah, 
654 H. — 1 2th November, 1256 A.D.— -the Khudawand, Rukn-ud-Din, Khur 
Shah, having taken a last farewell of his ancestral home of two hundred years, 
accompanied by A§fl-ud-Din, Zauzam, Mu’ayyid-ud-Din, the Wazfr, and the 
sons of the Ra’is-ud-Daulah, and Muaffifc-ud-Daulah, the same day presented 
himself in the camp of Hulaku, the Mughal. So, “ the strongly fortified town 
of Meimundiz ” was neither besieged, nor was “the attack prosecuted with 
vigour,” because no attack was ever made, neither did “ Rokn-ud-din pro- 
pose terms to Khulagu,” as we are informed in the “ Mongols Proper ,” but 
quite the contrary. 

The traitor, Na§ir-ud-Din, the Tust, composed a verse on this event, the 
first half of which, not quite correctly rendered, is given by Von Hammer, 
who, in his account of the Isma’ilian, makes sad havoc among the names of 
persons and places. The verse is as follows, literally rendered : — 

“ When the ’Arab year six hundred, fifty, and four, came round. 

On Sunday, the first of the month £i-Ka*dah, at morning dawn, 

Khur §hah, Bad shah of the Mula^idah, from his throne arose, 

And, in front of the throne of Hulaku [Khan], stood up.” 

When Khur Shah presented himself, Hulaku beheld a mere youth of in- 
experience and indiscretion, and, therefore, according to the pro-Mughal 
accounts, he treated him kindly, and gave him hopes of the Ka’an’s favour. 
Khur Shah, at Hulaku’s request, despatched one of his chief men, entitled 
$adr-ud-Din, in order that all the fortresses which his father and forefathers 
had obtained possession of, in the Kuhistan, the Rud-barat, and l£umis— a 
district, or rather province, between Khurasan and ’Irafc-i-*Ajam — full of 
military stores, magazines of provisions, and other valuable property, might 
be delivered up to the Mughal officials ; and, by Hulaku’s command, they are 
said to have been levelled with the ground— subsequently perhaps, as this 
would be a work of time only : Hafig Abru says they amounted to some three 
hundred ; all but Lambah-Sar and Gird- Koh— but the number was only a little 
over a hundred — which the governors refused to give up, and which held out, 
particularly the latter, for twenty years after, as already mentioned. Pestilence 
at last broke out in Lambah-Sar, and most of its people perished. The rest 
abandoned it, and the Mughals destroyed it. 

The day after Khur Shah reached the Mughal camp, he gave orders to his 
dependants to leave Maimun-dujz j and his ancestral treasures, other valuable 
property, and library, he presented [perforce] to Hulakfc as a pegh-kagh, the 
whole of which Hulaku is said to have distributed among his officers. After 
this the latter turned his face towards Alamfit. On reaching the foot of the 
stronghold, Khur Shah was sent forward to request the seneschal to come 

4 H , 
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been going on . 4 Within it about ioo or 200 men have 

4 Not in “the third year of the siege,” as Von Hammer states : it held out 
for nearly twenty years, and only then fell because pestilence had destroyed 
nearly the whole of its defenders. 


down and give it up, but that Sipah-Salar refused to listen to his words, and 
gave him a rough and stern reply. Hulaku left a numerous force there to 
invest it, but, after holding out for three or four days, the Sipah-Salar agreed 
to surrender it, on the lives and property of all within being guaranteed. On 
Monday, the 26th of 2 i-l£a*dah, 654 H., it was given up. The people asked, 
according to the terms of surrender, for three days’ grace to enable them to 
remove their effects ; and, on the fourth day, the Mughals poured in, and 
commenced to sack the fortress. The catapults on the walls were thrown 
down and destroyed, the gates removed to a distance, and they began to 
demolish the defences. On the following day Hulaku came up to inspect the 
place, and much was he astonished at beholding that fortress and the moun- 
tain on which it stands. “ Alamut is a mountain, which they have likened 
unto a camel kneeling, with its neck stretched out upon the ground [between 
a camel —j £> — and a lion-^» — there is, in MSS . , but the difference of a 
couple of points over and under, but there is a very material diffeience in 
their significations, whatever Von Hammer may have said, for he must 
have read it incorrectly or from a poor MS.]. On the summit thereof, 
which has but one path leading to it, a fortress was built of such prodigious 
Strength that the like of it has never yet been described. Within had been 
excavated several reservoirs for storing vinegar, honey, and other drink- 
ables - the word shardb , in the original, does not necessarily mean wine or 
intoxicating drinks — so that, after obtaining possession of that stronghold, the 
Mughals were diving into them— and must have come out in a very * sweet * 
state from the reservoirs of honey — and finding various articles of property, 
which the people, in their first alarm, had thrown into them,” but the Mughals 
“in the subterranean chambers and cellars, searching for treasure, did not fall 
into the wine and honey,” without knowing what was there, as erroneously stated 
by Von Hammer, from a wrong reading probably. The greater part of the 
contents of these magazines, which had been laid in during the time of Hasan- 
i-$abbah, remained unchanged ; and his followers, the Isma’ilis, attribute this 
to the sanctity of his blessing. 

The subsequent fate of Shur Shah may be related in a few words. By the 
early part of 655 H., all the Mulafctdah strongholds in the Kuhistan and ’Irafc- 
i-*Ajam, with the exception of Lanbah-Sar and Gird-Koh, were m the hands ■. 
of the Mughals, but those in Sham had yet to be gained possession of. Hu- 
laku, consequently, continued to treat Khur Shah well, and induced him to 
send his messengers along with Mughal officials into Sham, to request the 
governors to give them up, whereby they would obtain favour, or otherwise 
bring down ruin upon the whole of the sect. Ehur Shah had also become I 

enamoured, it is said by the orthodox Musalmans, the enemies of the sect, of j 

a base-born Mughal’s daughter, and, the matter becoming notorious, Hulaku, j 
on the occasion of the great §hi*ah festival of the ’A shura., bestowed favours l 
upon Xhur &hah on the last day of the festival, the 10th of Muharram, 655 H , ! 

and, among these favours, made him a present of the Mughal damsel. The 1 

idea that “ JChulagu ” would not have scrupled to have put him to death 
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taken refuge, but, up to this time, it has not fallen into the 
hands of the Mughals.* 

4 The I. O. L. MS., No. 1951, the Ro. As. Soc. MS., and the Bodleian 
MS . — all three — have an interpolation here relating to the death of Mangu 
$&'an in Chin, the same as occurs at page 1223, thus showing that they are 
copies of the same original, or that the two last ate copies of the first MS* 


“ because he had lately married a Mongol Woman of low extraction,” is absurd, 
and also that a “ solemn marriage was ordered.” The round-faced, ugly 
wench was bestowed upon him in the same way as a horse or a slave would l>e 
given ; but some say that Khur Shah actually asked Hulaku for her. 

Hulaku had solemnly promised not to harm Khur Shah, hence he was well 
pleased when the latter, who found his promises of favour were all empty 
ones, asked to be sent to the presence of Mangft IjCa'an ; still, as the fortresses 
of Sham had not yet been secured, he would have kept him in play a little 
longer. However, as Khur Shah was desirous of going, he despatched him, 
but took care to detain his offspring, females, and dependants, at J^azwin, and 
only the Mughal concubine was allowed to accompany him. He was desired 
to obtain the surrender of Gird-Koh by the way ; and, although &bur Sh all, 
outwardly, in the presence of his Mughal guardians, did request its commander 
to surrender, he had before sent secretly to tell him on no account to give it up, 
as it had been prophesied that in, or by means of, that fortress, their sect would 
again flourish. The commandant, consequently, refused to surrender, and 
gave a fierce answer, so the Mughals had to proceed on their road unsuccess- 
ful. Khur Shah is said to have quarrelled with his conductors after passing 
the Amuiah, and it is added that they came to fisticuffs ; and this want of dig- 
nity on his part made him very contemptible m the sight of the Mughals. His 
death is differently related. Some say he reached Mangu’s presence, but the 
Fanakati and Hafi# Abrii say that the truth is that, when he had arrived in 
the vicinity of Kara-Kuram, Mangu Ka’an commanded that he should be put 
to death. This, the Jami’-ut-Tawarikh states is the truth, but Rashfd-ud-Din 
does not say that Mangu was at Kara-I£uram. These writers, however, appear 
to have forgotten that the Ka’an was in Chin at this time, and never re- 
turned to K ar ^*Kuram again. * 

Mangu’s instructions to his brother were, not even to spare a child of a year 
old of the race of Kiya-i-Buzurg-Umid ; so, during the absence of that unfor- 
tunate Prince, Hulaku gave orders to slay the whole of them, and “ neither 
young nor old were spared ; and, of a family, which, for one hundred and 
seventy odd ,ears, had reigned in I-ran-Zamin, not a vestige or trace 
remained.” 

In Alft, however, it is stated that a number of Khur Shah’s offspring and 
relations were made over to Salghan Khatun. Chaghatae Kh an’s daughter, 
that she might, according to the law of retaliation, shed their blood, in order to 
avenge her father who had been killed by Isma’ill Fida-is. See note *, page 
1148. 

After this Hulaku — with the treachery inherent in the Mughal race — issued 
commands to the Amirs in Khurasan to assemble together, by stratagem, the 
whole of the Kuhistam Isma’llis, and extirpate them, so that not a trace of 
them might be left. Under pretence of a general levy of fighting men, for thfe 
purpose of invading Hindustan, numbers came in from all the towns and 

4 H 2 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE MISFORTUNE WHICH HAPPENED 
TO THE MUHTASHIM. SHAMS-UD-DIN. 

This account is derived from a recluse among the re- 
cluses of Islam, who is worthy of credit, and is here recorded 
in order that it may come under the observation of the 
Sultan of Islam. 

This servant of the victorious empire, Minhaj-i-Saraj, 
who is the author of this TabakAt, on the first occasion 
that he chanced to undertake a journey into the Kuhistan, 
and saw the Muhtashim, Shihab, the Hakim, the friend 
of the Musalmans, saw, in his presence, a recluse, an aged 
man of Nishapur, who was one among the esteemed of 
Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, and his mother, the 
Malikah-i-Jahan-— on whom be the Almighty’s mercy! — 
and, during the time of that monarch and his mother, he 
enjoyed their intimacy and esteem. This recluse used 
clandestinely to take care of the interests of the Muhtashim, 
Shihab. before the Sultan’s throne, 8 and was wont to show 
hpnour towards his emissaries ; and, such of their important 
affairs as used to be before the Court, he would get brought 
to a successful termination. 

When the misfortunes [attending the irruption] of the 
Chingiz Khan arose, and the people of Khwarazm. of the 

6 The later Mulafcidah were tributary to the Sultans of this dynasty, and 
had been for some time. See note 4 , page 254. 


villages of that territory ; and the Mughals thus succeeded in trapping 12,000 
Isma’Ilis, the whole of whom were massacred. Towachis [Pursuivants or 
Tipstaffs] were also sent out into every part of the 3 £uhistan with instructions 
to kill the heretics wherever they could be found, and all who might aid or 
shelter them ; and they are said to have been “wholly exterminated.” 

They were not however, for, in 674 H., twenty years after Khur Shah sur- 
rendered, in the reign of Hulaku’s successor, a body of Mulajiidah, having 
combined with a son of the late Khur Shah, and assigned him the title of 
the Nau Daulat,” seized the fortress of Alamut ; and their outbreak assumed 
a serious aspect. Abaljcae Khan sent an army against them, which overthrew 
them 5 and the fortress of Alamut was razed to the ground. 

In the present day we hear of a claimant to the spiritual office of this sect, 
as a descendant of the last of the Mula^idah, and, I believe, Magazine articles 
have even been written on the subject. 

Hulaku’s mind being now entirely set at rest respecting the Mulafcidah, he 
turned his attention to further “ ameliorations the capture of Baghdad, our 
author's account of which will be found farther on. 
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capital, and of Khurasan, became dispersed, this recluse, 
for those reasons [above referred to], threw himself into 
the Ipihistan ; and, on account of previous obligations, 
the Muhtashim, ghihab, the Hakim, was under towards 
him, this recluse obtained great favour with him, and 
received abundant honour and reverence. On the Mufcta- 
§him, Shihab, being removed from the government of the 
ICuhistan, a nd his proceeding to Alamut, when the Mufcta- 
§him, Shams, arrived, this recluse did not obtain the same 
respect from him ; and, as he was not on terms of intimacy 
with the Muhtashim, Shams, the absence of Slphab greatly 
affected the heart of the recluse. He desired, in order to 
perform the debt of gratitude [he owed] to the Muhtashim, 
Shihab, to take vengeance upon this Muhta§him, Shams, 
who was the displacer of the former, and thereby attain, 
for himself, the felicity of martyrdom, and also perform an 
act of holy warfare [upon an infidel]. 

One day he entered the place of audience of the Muhta- 
shim, Shams, and represented, saying : “ It is necessary to 
give me a private audience. I have important business, 
which I will communicate in private/’ The Muhtashim, 
Shams, had his audience hall cleared, but the recluse said : 
"I am not satisfied to proceed lest it should so happen 
that I might be in the middle of my statement and an 
interloper might enter, and the matter be interrupted. If 
the Muhtashim will direct that I may fasten the door of 
the audience hall on the inside, my heart will be freed 
from that fear.” The Muhtashim replied : “ It will be 
well : it is necessary to put the chain across the door of 
the audience hall on the inside.” The honest [I] recluse 
got up, and fastened the door on the inside, and came and 
seated himself down in front of the Muhtashim. It was 
an habitual custom with that Muhtashim constantly to 
have a finely-tempered palarak 7 poniard in his hand. 
Sometimes he would place it at his side, sometimes before 
him, and sometimes he would take it in his hand. 

The recluse turned his face towards the Muhtashim, and 
said : “ I suffer tyranny in thy city and territory. Why 

T A species of Damascened steel held in great estimation : also the damasked 
water of a sword. 
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have they placed this poniard in thy hand ? [Is it not] for 
this purpose that thou shouldst ward off tyranny and 
violence from the weak and oppressed ? Give the weapon 
into my hand that I may see whether it be sharp or not” 
The Mubtashim, inadvertently* the recluse being an infirm 
old man, and thinking that from him no mischief would 
arise, gave the poniard into the Darwesh’s hand. The 
latter seized it, struck at the Muhtashim, and inflicted 
upon him several severe wounds, in such a manner that 
his body was wounded in several places. It was the 
winter season, and the Muhtashim wore two garments of 
hair [cloth], one over the other; and, the recluse being 
old and infirm, the wounds proved not so very deep. Had 
the recluse been young, and had it been the summer 
season, without doubt, the Muhtashim would have gone to 
hell Notwithstanding he was wounded, he got up, seized 
the wound-inflicting recluse, and cried out for assistance. 
A number of Mulahidahs were in the vestibule of the place 
of audience, and they burst open the door, and came in, 
and martyred the recluse—- the Almighty reward him! 

< A cry now arose in the city of Tun ; 8 and the Mula- 
hidahs conspired against the Musalmans to put those poor 
unfortunates to death, but the Muhtashim promptly directed 
so that they issued a proclamation, to the effect that 
ho Musalman should be hurt in the least, since it would 
not be right to slay all the Musalmans through the act 
of one individual. During that short period of tumult, 
however, an eminent Imam, and learned man, whom they 
used to call Imam Najm ud-Din-i-Sarbarf, the Rum!, 
attained martyrdom, because a Mulhid was at enmity with 
him, but of the rest of the Musalmans not one suffered any 
molestation. Subsequently, command was given so that 
they impaled the Mulhid who had killed the Imam. 

. The object in [relating] this incident was this, that it is 
essential that sovereigns should ever be circumspect and 
vigilant, and should never leave [their] arms out of their 
own possession, and should not place confidence in any 
one. 

8 At page 1197, he says he sawhim at Ka-jn, which was the seat of govern- 
h lent, but this, it appears, took place at Tun. It is not contained m all copies s 
only in the best ones. 
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. I now return to the thread of this History. 

When they placed Mangu Khan upon the throne, he 
conferred the dominion of I-ran and ’Ajam upon his 
younger brother, Hulaku ; and another younger brother, 
named Kubilan,' after he had returned from the conquest 
of ’Irak , 1 he installed over the tribes of Turkistan, and a 
third brother, Artuk * Bukah, he placed as his deputy over 
the kingdoms of Tamghaj.* He [Mangu] then assembled 
a numerous army, and marched into the country of 
Chin , 4 and reached a place where the horses of his forces, 

9 At page 1177, our author styles him ]£ubila — VJ — and here £ubilan— 
v'kJ — as above, the letter * n, ’ apparently, being nasal, as in many other 
words. The Calcutta Printed Text here turns him into £ilan— The 
name is written rather differently by other authors, as with many other names* 
particularly with the addition of a final ^ often found in these words — £ubilae« 
The letter ‘ k * — J— which is the first in his name, is turned into * Kh ' in the 
book so often referred to herein, which is equivalent to ^ or f but any one 
who understands a single letter of Oriental tongues knows that “Khubilai” is 
as impossible as “ Khulagu ” for Hulaku, and is incorrect, whatever the 
“Mongol” Professors may say. The Chinese, who spoil all foreign proper 
names, style him “ Hfi-pi-lay.” 

1 This is a great mistake : we should read JQpfJae for ’Irak. Kubilae was 
never sent into ’Irak on any expedition, and was never m that country m his 
life. Pie is said to have been in ]£ifcliak in (Jktae’s reign. The services on 
which he was sent in Mangu’s reign have been already mentioned. 

* The Printed Text mistakes this name too, and has Irak or Arak — J — for 
Irtuk — — and sends Irtuk, sometimes written Artuk, Buka into Chin, 
whereas he was left in charge of the great urdus at Kara-ICuram of Kalur-an. 

* Tamghaj has already been referred to in a previous note. 

4 As I have briefly referred to the principal events in the lives of the pre* 
ceding Mughal sovereigns, I will here relate, even at the risk of being considered 
rather too diffuse, the other chief events in Mangu IjCa’an’s reign, in order to 
complete the notice of him, and will compare it with the Chinese accounts, as 
the names of countries, places, and persons, are so widely different, and as, in 
other matters, considerable discrepancy occurs, and numerous errors exist. 

In the year 651 h., which commenced on the 2nd of March, 1253 A.D., 
Mangu, being well established on the throne, determined upon making fresh 
conquests m the east and west, or rather, to speak more correctly than the 
Oriental chronicles of these events, to secure possession of the countnes which 
had been but partially subdued. Accordingly, in this, the second year of his 
accession, Mangu made a great feast or banquet at the ancient yiirat of the 
Chingiz Khan. After it was over he nominated his youngest brother, Hulaku, 
to march into I-ran-Zamfn, some of whose proceedings have been already 
described, and his middle brother, ICubilae, into the countnes of the east ; and 
the Ko-yang, Mukali,thejala-ir, was despatched along with him [as his guide 
and preceptor]. This well-known leader’s title is not “ Guyaneg ” Ko-yang, 
the name the Ehita-is called him by, signifies great and trustworthy. 

After they had set out from £ara-guram, with the army, by the direct route*. 
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through the insalubrity of the climate, and want of forage, 

apparently, they found grain and forage excessively scarce. They accordingly 
despatched information to the l£a’an, stating that it would be impossible to 
proceed by that route, and asked permission to march by another road into 
gara-Jang [e^V \J]. This is the tract of country which Raghfd-ud-Dfn, 
quoting Al-Biruni, mentions. After noticing Diw-gir and the Ma'abar in the 
Dakhan of Hind, he says: “ There is also another large territory which is 
Gandhar, and called by the Mughals 3 jCara-Jang or Hamil [J*W], and its 
people are descended from Hindi and &hi$a-i [parents]. In the reign of IjCubi- 
lae Ka’an it was subdued by the Mughals. On one side it joins Tibbat, on 
another, the frontier of Khi frae. and on the third, Hind. learned men have 
said that the people of three different countries are particularly celebrated for 
three different things : Hind for its numerous armies, the territory of Gandhar 
for its elephants beyond computation, and the Turks for horses.” 

I have previously narrated the Fanakati’s account of the geography of some 
of these parts [see note 9 , page 912], and the names of various countries of 
Khifae. Chin f and Maha-Chln, but it will be well to mention what refers to 
this very tract under discussion again, as great discrepancy exists with regard 
to the mode of writing the name of it. The Fanakati says : “To the S.W. of 
Khitae is another country, which they — the people of it— style Dae-lfu 
— in one MS. written ’Dae-ku— and the Mughals call it Gandhar [j» xS 
— another MS. has Gandah-har— xf ]. This country with us — the writer’s 
native country, Mawararun-N ahr, and Turkistan — is known as Kandhar [jUjdf]. 
It lies between Hind and Tibbat, and in one half of it the people are black 
[dark], and in the other half, white [fair]. The Mughals call all this white 
half Chaghan-Jang [alii* ^U*], and the other 3 £ara-Jang. 

It is doubtful what the meaning of Jang is, m fact it is very doubtful what is 
the correct word, for it is written et>L — eliL. — isbL.— — and eLL which 
may be read in various ways, but if one take the first form — eUL. — in which per- 
haps it is chiefly written, it maybe read, in the absence of vowel points, Janak, 
Janag, Jank, or Jang ; and from its being used with chaghan and ^ara, which 
are Turkish words for white and black, it must, without doubt, be Turkish 
likewise. I am doubtful, however, whether the last form given above— — 
Jamak, is not, after all, the correct word. I have taken some trouble to 
search it out in several works, and am sorry that there should still remain any 
doubt upon it. 

But, trom comparison, we arrive at some other facts. The Fanakati and 
some others say, that, east of IDiitae, the Chin of the Hindus, and Jafcut of the 
Mughals, inclining south-east, is an extensive country called Manzf [g tju — it is 
also written in some MSS. and g^*— and sometimes, 'by the Fanakati 
also, or by the Chinese, Maha-Chin by the Hindus, and — 
Tingnash by the Mughals. 

This latter name too, as I have previously remarked, is written in so many 
different ways that it is difficult to determine which is the most correct. It is 
written — Tingnash — in several very correctly and carefully written 

MSS., also Tmgbash— Biktash, Tingtagfc, 

Tmgnas, and the like, but I believe, after all, that the way in which it is 
written in the “ Nuh$at-ul-gulub ” is the correct one, namely, — Ning&as, 
or Ningaigh. This country is said, by the Fanakati and others, to be 

separated from Sfeiiae or Chin by the ?ara Mur-an or Black River, that its 
capital was Khuns&e [^Ui>J or Ehunsae [^L^.], that it is also called gara- 
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were perishing. He despatched swift messengers into Tur- 

Jang by the Mughals, and Dae-liu in the language of Khijae — that is, by the 
Chinese. Consequently, from these various statements, NingStsh or Tingnash 
is the IjCara and Chaghan Jang and the Gandhar of the Mughals, which con* 
titute the ManzI and Dae-liu of the Chinese, the Maha-Chln of the HindOs, 
and gandhar of the Musalmans of Turkistan and Mawara-un-Nahr. 

I now return, after this necessary digression, to the request of the Ko-yang, 
Mu^alf, to enter this territory of 3£ara-Jang, or whatever it may be. His 
request was complied with, and he entered that territory with his forces, 
plundered it, and obtained what his troops were in want of. I notice, in 
Elliot, vol. i, page 63, that “Waihmd, capital of Kandahdr, west of the 
Sind” is said to be called “ Karaj&ng ” by the “ Moghals.” This is a little 
out of the way, and must be an error certainly. 

This army under I£ub!lae and Mu^ali was u to enter Khitae [which nearly 
all historians say was finally subdued in Uktae’s reign, and that the Altan 
Khan disappeared or hung himself. See note at page 1 1 39], £ara-Jang, Tibbat 
[c£-> — doubtful : the word is written o-» — and cwy], Tingkut, Solfysi 
or Sulifca Kolf [J/j, and parts of Hind which adioin Chin and 

Maha-Chfn.” 

The Chinese say that “ Mengko,” as they style Mangu, made his brother 
Hfi-pi-lay, governor of all the territories south of the great Kobi or Desert, 
that is, Tartary bordering on the Great Wall of China, Lyan-tong, and the 
conquered provinces of China. In Deer., 1252 a.d. [Shawwal, the tenth 
month of 650 H.], Hfi-pi-lay was directed to attack Tai-li-Fft in Yun-nan, and 
took along with him the general Hfi-lyang-hotay [Mu^ali?], and Yansht 
[Mahmud, Yalwaj ?]. 

About the same time envoys arrived at the urdu from Intfi or Hintfis [Hind], 
to render homage. This was about the very time that Malik Sher Khan-i. 
Sunfcar, the cousin of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. left his fief of Tabarhindah, with- 
drew from Hind, and proceeded to the presence of Mangu £a’an. See pages 
695* 78 4, 792, 798, and note 6 , page 1223. 

In the same year — 650 h.— Mangu Ka’an began to consider m what direction 
he should himself lead an army, and, therefore, he held another great feast at 
which the Shah-zadahs and Amfrs appeared. This was held at a place called 
Jjfortuhuh Jiwan [^^ — the Jidan J^J**] doubtless, referred to in note 9 , 

page 912, para. 4 — which is situated m the middle of Mughalistan. This is 
the place where, according to tradition, £ublah Shan, the eighth of the Hu- 
zanjar dynasty [see the note on the descent of the Turks, Tattars, and 
Mughals, page 896, para. 6], and his followers, danced so much in the hollow 
of a tree, after he had obtained success over the Tattars, and the Altan Khan’s 
forces, when he avenged his brother, U kin- Barkan’s death. 

At this feast, Mangu was advised by Darkae, the Gurgan [one of the sons- 
in-law of the Chingiz Khan], an Amir of the tribe of Angiras-Kungkur-at 
Mughals, to invade Tingnash or Biktash [Ningaigh]- Darkae added, as a 
reason for invading it, that it was near by, was bazki, that is to say here, unre- 
duced and independent, and that it had hitherto been disregarded by them. 
This was not correct, however, if, as previously mentioned, the Mughals call 
this Tingnash or Biktash by the name of Kara- Jang, for that was invaded and 
plundered by the Mughal troops under ^ubilae and Mu^all, the Ko-yang, just 
before. 

Mangu J£a J an, in reply to this advice, remarked, that each of his uncles and 
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kistan and M awara-un - N ahr, and called for horses for his- 


brothers had subdued some country or other, and he would do the same [he 
had already done so in the campaigns in the west under Bata Khan, but before 
he succeeded to the throne], so, in the sixth year of his reign, in Mufearram, 
652 H. — February, 1254 A D. — he determined to go to war with Tehukan 
[possibly, Tehukang], the Faghfar—the particular title given by Muhammadan 
writers to the ruler of Chin, but what language it is, is not said. Mangu 
accordingly left Artufc— or Artugh — sometimes written Irtufc and Irtugh — 
Bu|cah, his next younger brother, in charge of the uluses and urdus , and asso- 
ciated with him his eldest son, whose name is written in many ways equally un- 
certain — — Aormaktagh, Aorangtagh, and — Aorangfas, 

but, as he makes no figure whatever in history, it is immaterial. 

Respecting these events, the Chinese say that, in February, 1253 A.D. [the 
last month of the year 650 H. The year 651 H. commenced on the 2nd March, 
1253 A.D.], “Mengko” assembled the Princes and Grandees at the river 
Onon, and determined upon sending armies to make further foreign conquests, 
“ one into India and Kashmir, another into Korea, and a third against the 
Khalifali.” which was to be the most numerous, under his brother “ Hyu- 
le hfi” [Hulaku]. Among the generals was “ Kakan [the Manjanffc-chi?], 
son of Ko*chey, son of Ko-pan-yu,” who were generals of the Chingiz Khan, 
a native of Ching, dependent on Wha-chew, in the district of Si-gan-Ffi, 
capital of Shen-si, a very learned man. 

“ Hfi-pi-lay ” [Kubilae] had assembled his forces the previous year [1252 
A. D. — 649-50 H.], at Lin-tau-Ffi, in Shen-si, entered Sew-chwen, and, by 
difficult roads, through mountains and by precipices, reached the river Km-sha 
oi Kyang. At this period, great part of Yun-nan was ruled by Princes inde- 
pendent of China. Tali had a king of its own, and he was taken, with that 
city, m December of that year. “ Iiu-pi-lay ” subdued several neighbouring 
Princes, and reached Tibbat, wheie several others submitted to him. After 
this he returned to his government, leaving Hu-lyang-hotay [the Ko-yang, 
Mu^ali ?] m command. 

Again, in 1254 A.D. [652 H., which commenced on the 20th Feby., 1254], 
the Chinese writers state that “Mengko” again assembled the Princes and 
Grandees at the source of the river Onon, made many new regulations, and 
ordered the commanders of troops m China to lay in great magazines of pro- 
visions m such parts of Ho-nan as had walled cities. Hitherto the Mughals 
had only made incursions into Sew-chwen to pillage, and had often to retreat, 
and, many times with loss, for want of subsistence [as m Kubilae’s case, to 
which this evidently refers], and “ Mengko ” directed the general Wang-te- 
ching, son of Wang-sln-hyen, to inclose several towns, and lay in stores of 
provision. 

• In June, 1256 a.d. [this would be the beginning of Rajab, the seventh month 
of the year 654 H.], another great feast was held, and “ Mengko” received the 
homage of several Princes of Yun-nan, as well as of neighbouring Princes 
and Suljans of the west. 

Then it is related that “ Mengko considered the urdii at or near Kara-^uram 
was inconvenient for holding kunltaes and keeping his Court; and so he 
directed a Chinese Bonza, named Lyew-pmg-chong, to select a place m Tartary, 
which might henceforth be the capital of his dominions. Ping-chmg, who was 
a man of great learning and of scientific attainments, made choice of a place, 
to the east of the city of Whan-chew, called Long-kang ; and there a city was 
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army. Trustworthy persons related, on this wise, that his 

built, which was called Kay-ping-Fit, and, afterwards, Shang-tfi : yet ?ara- 
I£uram [although neither a city nor town] still continued to enjoy a jurisdiction 
of greater extent* * — it was still the asl yurat of the Chingiz Khan. 

The foundation of this place therefore has been wrongly ascribed to ^ubflae, 
who founded Khan- Bali gh. instead of to “Mengko,” but that it was more 
convenient, as to position, than the vicinity of £ara- 3 £uram, and Kalur-an, is 
absurd, unless for the convenience of his eastern subjects and dominions alone. 
There may have been another reason, and an important one. ?ara-!£uram 
depended a great deal on provisions brought from a long distance, and, should 
supplies, by any chance, have been cut off, famine would have arisen, as was 
subsequently proved. 

This new capital, “ Kay-ping-Fu,” afterwards “ Shang-t£t,” is apparently the 
Shandu, and Ciandu of Polo, “Xandu ” in Ramusio, and 4 ‘Ions’* of Hayton. 
“It stood,” it is stated, “in the country of Karchin on the river “ Shan-tfi,” 
N.N.E. of Pekin, and “seems to be,** says a writer in AstLey’s “Collection,** 
“ Chau-nayman-suma , which is one of three ruins marked in the Missioners* 
map, on the river Shangtu.” Hayton calls it Ions. “Passing out of the 
gate, Hi-fong-kew m Pe-che-li, you find yourself in Karchin, Ohan, Naman 
[Naeman], and Korchin. It is divided into ten standards ; and the country of 
the Mughals of Korchin extends to the Sira Mur- an — the great river Sira. 
Mur-an m the Mughal language signifies a great river, and Pirah a smaller one.” 

To continue the Chinese accounts before returning to the Mughal records 
quoted by the Musalman writers, m whose time the Mughals had to a con- 
siderable extent become Musalmans likewise, they say that, in 1257 a.d. [the 
year 655 H. began on the 18th January, 1257 A.D.], “Mengko” sent orders 
to his generals in Se chwen, Hu-quang, and Kyang-nan, to prepare to attack 
the Song [empire] on all sides, resolving to begin himself with the first, that is 
to say, Se-chwen, which therefore is equivalent with Tingnash [Njngaish] of 
the Musalman writers, Maha-Chin of the Hindus, and Manzi of the Chinese, 
as descnbed by the Fanakati and others. After the month of July [the seventh 
month of 655 H.] he appointed his brother, Alipii-ko [Irtiifc or Irtugh Bu^ah], 
in chaige at Kara-Kuram. ” There is some discrepancy between the Musalman 
and Chinese dates, because he was appointed in the first month of 652 H., as 
before mentioned. “In the same month , Mengko ” set out, reached the moun- 
tain of “ Lewpan in Shen-si,” where the Chingiz Khan died [which place, as 
stated before at page 1087, was situated on the frontier of Tmgnash, or 
Ningaigh, and Khurjah]. He was scarcely arrived there when he undei stood 
his brother Hfi-pi-lay, with his family, aiid without any attendance, in the 
manner of a criminal, had come, in order to submit himself to the Ka’an. This 
news so affected “Mengko” that the suspicions he entertained against him 
were removed and he was completely foi given.** I shall refer to this matter 
presently. 

“ Hfi-pi-lay ” was directed by “ Mengko’* to return to his government, and 
prepare for the siege of Vfi-chang-Fu, the capital of Hu-quang, then to march 
to Hang-chew, the metropolis of Che-kyang, and the empire of the Song ; and 
the general Chang-jau was nominated to command under him. 

I will now return to the Mughal accounts from where I left off, when, early 
in 652 H.*— about March or April, 1254 a.d. — Mangu appointed Irtu^i Bu^ah 
to remain in charge of the great urdus and ulusis t along with his eldest son, 
but some say his son Serki. 
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lieutenants and governors, who were in Turkistan and Ma< 


To enumerate all the names, and give all the details, respecting those Shah- 
zadahs, Amirs, and troops, which accompanied him, and the preparations 
made, would occupy far more space than can be afforded here : at some future 
time I hope to do so. Suffice it to say that they included a great number of 
Shah-zadahs. Amirs, and forces, both of the Dast-i-Chap— the left hand — and 
Dast-i-Rast— the right hand— which latter they style [i.e. the territory they 
occupy] JauVut or JaVut, which signifies the forces of Khitae. Tingfcut, 
Khurjah. and Sufcanka [ICiy-], because the Mughals, in their dialect, used 
to call those parts Jau^ut or JaVut. The army of Mangu Ka’an amounted, it 
is said, to the immense number of 600,000, one half of which belonged to the 
Dast-i-Chap f and whose leader was the Shah-zadah. Taghachar [there is no 
such name as “ Thugatshur ”], son of U-Tigin, the younger brother of the 
Chingiz Khan. 

As Mangu issued forth on his way, he received the news of the death of the 
Nu-yin, Belkutae, half brother of the Chingiz Khan, who had attained the age 
of 1 10 years, and who had done good service in the latter’s time. Mangu also 
received an account of his brother Kubllae’s movements with his forces ; and 
that, as K u hilae, at this time, was indisposed — he was afflicted with gout, or 
dard-i-p&e— if he were allowed to take repose for a time, it would be well. 
Kubflae was permitted, accordingly, to return to his urdus , as a temporary 
measure, to get better. 

This evidently is what the Chinese histories refer to as a disagreement between 
the brothers, and Ijtubilae’s being suspected, and forgiven, but the Musalman 
writers never so much as hint at anything of the kind, and the two accounts 
are wholly contrary to each other. Although Kubilae had permission to retire 
to his urdus he did not do so, but again returned to his post. It was at this 
time likewise, that Shiramun. who was not to be trusted, was put to death 
before Ifubilae departed. Perhaps it is this incident that the Chinese writers 
got hold of. 

Having set out, in the summer of 653 H. — about June, 1255 a.d. — Mangu 
reached the boundaries of the terntories of Ting^ut and Tmgnash or Biktash 
[Ning5I§h], at the place named Afwan or Afuan Shan &\y 1 — it was Lewak 

Shan — before. See note, page 1088], within the confines of Tmgnash 
or Biktagh [Ningalgh], which is the place where the Chingiz Khan died. 

Towards the latter part of the year he moved forward for the purpose of 
attacking the Masul [Jy~*] Kahlufcah or Pass, and forced it. With little 
effort he subsequently captured twenty fortresses, and subdued a territory known 
as Khan-Smdan — m one copy of Alff the first word is Jan— 

and, having taken possession of the whole of it, turned his face towards a great 
fortress [a fortified city] called Mull Sang [d»L Jy]. 

There is considerable discrepancy with regard to the name of this place, 
caused by the careless copying of scribes, and the facilities which the Arabic 
characters offer for making mistakes when carelessly written. In the best 
written copies of Alfi and the Fanakati, respectively, it is Muli-Sang, as above, 
and Dolf-Shang while in other copies of the former, and in other 

works, it is and Jy* without points. The place in 

question is the Ho-chew of the Chinese historians, and Ho-chew or Ko-chew 
of the Jesuits’ map. 

Before setting out into those parts, he had despatched the Nu-yin, Taghadiar, 
with a numerous army, by way of the great river called Ka’an Ling [«U 
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wara-un-Nahr, in a very short space of time — less than 

that he might reduce to submission the fortified cities of Fang-chlng [>J-» thi>] 
—the words are without points, and may be meant for Mang[U>U]-dlfng— 
and Mang-Fun [^y U*U]. Taghaohar reached the foot of that fortress [the last 
mentioned place], and invested it for a week, but, during that time, having 
obtained no sign of success, he marched away, and returned to his own urdus . 
Mangu ]£a’an was excessively wroth at this proceeding, and vowed he would 
punish Taghashar in such a way that others should take example therefrom, 
but he did not live to do so. 

The place before which Mangu IjCa’an sat down in 654 H., was, according 
to the Habib-us-Siyar, “ a fortified mountain of prodigious height and circuit, 
and furnished with all things necessary to withstand an enemy. Winter came 
and passed, and spring set in, and the summer of 655 H. arrived [the summer 
of 1257 A.D.]. The excessive heat brought on a pestilence among the troops, 
and most of his army perished. Mangu, who, for a long period, had been 
investing this strong place, took to dnnking deeply, in order to ward off the 
danger of catching the disease, but his health gave way in consequence, and he 
was taken ill, and died eight days after, in Mufcarram — the first month — of 
656 H. [about the middle of January, 1258 A.D.] on the banks of the IjCobXghah 
Mur-an [&\jy ****y], after a reign of eight years.” The circumstances related by 
our author, although very brief, contain some interesting particulars respecting 
these events, which no authors I have been quoting mention. 

There is considerable discrepancy, too, and some doubt, concerning the date 
of Mangu’s death. 

Alfi, and its authorities, the Rau?at-u§-§afa, theFanakati, and the Muntakhab- 
ut-Tawarikh, say it happened in 655 H. The Habfb-us-Siyar says it took 
place in 654 H., while Guzidah and Fa§ih-i say it was in 657 H., and that he 
reigned nine years, and was forty-eight — some say forty-six — when he died. 
The Fanakati says his reign was six years and two months. 

The last of these dates — 657 H. — is undoubtedly correct, because his brother, 
Hulaku, in Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 655 H., sent Ehur §J|ah, Badsfcah of the Mula- 
fcidah, to his camp, after obtaining possession of Alamut j and, by Mangu IjCa’an’s 
command, he was put to death by the way. Mangu, therefore, could not pos- 
sibly have died in 654 H. , nor m the first month of 655 H. Another proof is that 
Hulaku sent the news to Mangu of the capture of Baghdad, and ,the murder 
of the last Khalifah, together with an account of events which had happened 
in Trak in 656 H., and which news reached him. Therefore, allowing for the 
immense distance which separated the brothers, the first month of 657 H. — 
January, 1259 A. n.— is, evidently, the more correct date. Our. author, who 
finished his history in the fifth month of 658 H. — about the end of February, 
1260 A. D.— appears to have very recently become aware of his death by report. 

I must now give the Chinese version of these events for the sake of 
comparison. “ Hfi-lyang-hotay ” having made conquests in the countries 
bordering on “ Yun-nan,” subsequent to his subjugation of Tibbat in 1255 a. d 
— 653 H.— penetrated as far as “Tong-king,” and “ Kochin-China,” then 
comprehended under the name of “ Gan-nan,” ruined its capital, and plundered 
the country. He was returning to “Tali,” when “ Mengko ” ordered him 
to join “ Hfi-pi-lay ” in the siege of Vfi-chang-Ffi [capital of the province of 
Hfi-quang]. 

“ Mengko’s ” forces entered “ Se-chwen ” in three bodies, each in a different 
direction. As soon as the army passed the mount|iin of “ Lfi-pan ” [this is 
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one week— purchased 80,000 horses from Samr&and and 

the Chinese name for the place where the Chinan/. Kha n died], “ Po-K-cha,” a 
great Tartar [Mughal] lord, was appointed to command the first body, Mu-ko, 
the ^Ca’an’s brother, the second, while “ Mengko ” commanded the third, and 
took the route of Han - chong- Fu in Shen-si. He was vigorously opposed by 
the troops of the Song in Se-chwen. “ Mengko” now sent on, in advance, 
Nyew-lyen of the Chanchu tribe, whose father and grandfather were greatly 
renowned in the army, in the beginning of the year 1250—656 H. — to obtain 
information. He learnt that Ata-hfi, the Mughal general in Ching-tfi-Ffi, was 
in great extremity, being invested on all sides by the Song. He, Nyew-lyen, 
having reached Ho-chew, resolved to succour Ata-hfl, but his efforts were of 
no avail, for the Song took it, and Ata-hfi died. Nyew-lyen, now grown 
desperate fiom want of success, posted himself between the Song army and 
Ching-tfi, to which he immediately marched, and soon after succeeded in 
gaining possession of it. Finding that the Ka’an had reached Kang-chong-Ffi, 
he left the city in charge of another officer, moved to Mahd, and sent forces to 
facilitate “MengkoV* passage of the river Kyan-hn by a bridge of boats. 
The other two bodies of troops having rejoined him, Long-gan-Ffi was 
captured, and Lan chew [now Pau-ning-Ffi] surrendered. The general Hfi- 
lyang-hotay entered China, on his return from Gan-nan, by Tung-quin, moved 
forward to Quang-si, and seized Quey-lin-Ffi, the capital of that province. 
The Chinese were surprised to find him penetrate as far as Chang-sha, a city of 
Hu-quang, which he invested m the beginning of 1259 A.D., equivalent to the 
first month of 657 H., which ended on December 16th of that year, and which 
completely agrees with the year given in Guzidah. 

On the first day of the same year, 1259 A.D.— the 28th of December began 
the year 657 H. — “ Mengko” reached the mountain Chong-quey, where the 
Chalar [Jala-ir], To- whan, affirmed that the war in Se-chwen would turn out 
unfortunate from heat and moisture, which would destroy the troops, and 
advised a retreat. Pa-li-che, the Orla [Arlat], said that To-whan spoke thus 
through fear, and advised the Ki’an to continue the campaign ; so ‘‘Mengko” 
determined to continue the war, and to invest Ho-chew, which he accordingly 
did in February. Nyew-lyen advanced to co-operate with him, and constructed 
a bridge of boats near Ffi-cheu'-Ffi, while another leader went and took up a 
position near Quey-chew, on the borders of Hfi-quang. An attack was 
repulsed on Ho-chew in February, another in March, while, in April, there 
was thunder and rain for twenty days. One day, however, the Mughals 
succeeded m scaling the walls, and made great slaughter among the defenders, 
but they were finally repulsed. A Chinese general attacked the raft bridge, 
at Ffi-cheu-Ffi, and got to Kon-chin-Ffl, eight leagues S.S.E. of Ho-chew, 
collected 1000 barques to ascend to Kya-ling [Kyan-hn?], but was attacked by 
a Mughal force, and pursued to Chong-kmg. The Mughals were, however, 
still much harassed by disease, want, and sallies. In July “Mengko ” resolved 
to assault it with his best troops, and carry it at any cost. On the 10th of 
August the ^Ca’an visited the works, and gave orders for scaling the walls the 
following night The Mughals gained the top of the walls, but were repulsed 
with great slaughter, and even pursued. “ Mengko,” in desperation, now 
ordered a general assault, and went m person to direct it. A storm arose at 
the time, and during the attack several ladders were blown down. On this, a 
fearful carnage ensued ; vast numbers of the Mughals perished,- and among 
them was the ^Ca’an, whose body was found pierced with many wounds. 
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Bukhara, and, adding them to those which they had pur- 
chased in Upper Turkistan, despatched them [to Mangu 
Khan's army]. 

They also related, that, after some time, the king of 
Ch in brought such an immense army, as cannot come 
within the compass of number or computation, and, in the 
end, Mangu Khan, and his army, were overthrown, and 
reached a mountain [range] round about [nearly] the 
whole of which range was the sea, and morass ; and, in 
that mountain [range], Mangu Khan, with the whole of 
the Mughal army, perished from famine. 

The reign of Mangu Khan was nine years . 6 


Thus fell “ Mengko,” at the age of fifty-two, after a reign of nine years. 
Such is the Chinese account, which is very different from that of the 
Mughals. '§ 

To return to the Mughal accounts. Mangu’s son, Asutae Aghfil, leaving 
the Nu-yfn, Kand-^ae — in command of the troops, took up the coffin 
of his father, and conveyed it to his urdus [the urdus of his four wives] ; and, 
for four days successively, they made mourning for the late Ka’an. The first 
day in the urdu of Kunkae [^Ils] Khatun, who was also called Kloludf [^jJy], 
and IColudi the daughter of the Gurgan or son-in-law of the Chingiz 

Khan. Oldae, sen of Bartu, of the Angiras tribe. This Khatun had born 
Mangu two sons, the eldest, Baltu, and the youngest [he is said previously to 
have been Mangu’s eldest] Aormaktash, Aorangtagh, or Aoiangias, and one 
daughter, Mayalun by name. 

The second day, the corpse was removed to the urdu of Tuwaw-chin ], 

who is also called Tanaw-ohin [^jIjIj], and TurS-ehin but all these 

names are more or less doubtful, of the tribe of Bayaut. She bore him a 
son, Serki, also written Sherki, previously alluded to. 

On the third day it was conveyed to the urdu of Ughul-Kuimish Khatun. 
the fJtr-at, who had accompanied him on this expedition. She was of the 
family of his mother, Siur-ICuVibi Bigl, and was a woman of 1 strong mind 
and force of character. At first she had been betrothed to Mangu's father. 
She used to style Kubilae and Hulaku, her husband’s brothers, “fanands” or 
sons, and they paid her great respect. She bore no son, but had two daughters. 

On the fourth day the corpse was taken to the urdU of Kasa [ Lf ] 
Khatun. She was of the tribe of Iljfkiah or Iljfkfn, an offshoot of the KungV- 
ur-ats, and bore him a son named Asutae, previously mentioned. 

The first and third Khatuns were free bom : the two others were handmaids, 
but there were many others of lesser note. On each day, in each urdu , the 
coffin was placed upon a throne, and they made lamentation over the corpse. 
After the mourning ceremonies, the body of the Ka’an was buried at the place 
called Bfilkan or RurVan — 4 1 5 and 4 r’ being interchangeable — Koldun, which 
is styled the Yakah that is to say, 44 the exclusively prohibited [spot],” 

at the side of the Chingiz Khan, and Tului or Tull Khan, his grandfather 
and father. 

* Our author has forgotten to notice, or would not notice, a remarkable 
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May Almighty God prolong the reign of the present 

matter concerning the Dihit kingdom, which happened in the reign of his 
patron, and during the reign of Mangu I£a’an. 

Early in 646 H., Malik Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, the elder brother , it must 
be remembered, of Sultan Na§ir-ud-Dfn, Mafrmud Shah, who had hitherto 
been feudatory of 3 £innauj, was made feudatory of Sanbhal and Buda’un, this 
last being one of the most important fiefs of the Dihli empire, but, without 
proceeding thither, he became frightened at something which our author 
conceals, and fled, by way of Sihnur, towards Lohor [see pages 684 and 818]. 
His flight may have been caused through fear or suspicion of Ulugh Khan, in 
whose hands the whole power now centred, and who very shortly after 
married his daughter to the Sul Jan. What Jalal-ud-Dfn, Mas’ud Shah, 
subsequently did, or whither he went, is also made a profound mystery of. 
Lohor, too, is mentioned at this penod in connexion with him, after its never 
being once mentioned since its capture and sack by the Mughals, in 639 H., 
when it was lost to Dihli. 

A few months after this Prince’s flight, in the eighth month of the same 
year, we find the Suljan moving with his forces as far as the river Blah — which 
then fftwed in its old bed — and his marching back again, but why he marched, 
and what his army did, is not mentioned anywhere by our author, but it was, 
without doubt, connected, in some way, with his brother’s flight. 

Again, in 650 H., the Sul Jan set out, intending to march to fJchdlah and 
Multan [pages 692 and 825], but only reached the banks of the Biah when 
the RayfcanI plot broke out [pages 693 and 826], and Ulugh Shan was 
banished to liis fiefs. This was in 651 H. Nothing more is mentioned about 
Malik Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, until 652 H., when we find him, in com- 
bination, with Ulugh Khan, and other Maliks, advancing towards the capital, 
in order, it would seem, merely to upset the Ray ham faction ; and then our 
author says [page 830], that the Sul Jan’s brother “came from the side of 
Lohor,” but where he had been all this time, from 646 to 652 H., is not 
allowed to transpire. In another place [page 700], however, it seems that 
more than the upsetting of the Rayhanf faction was intended, for we are told 
that “a party of Amirs now interposed between the two personages ” — the 
Sul Jan and his brother — and after, that “ Lohor became the fief— not that the 
Suljan conferred it — of Malik Jalal-ud-Dfn, Mas’ud Shah.” In another place 
[page 793], we are told that Malik §her Khan-i-Sunfrar f who had left Hind 
and gone into Turkistan, to the Urdu of Mangu £a’an [see note 8 , page 1198], 
returned with honour from thence, and went to Lohor, and joined the Prince 
[Jalal-ud-Dfn] there, but that disagreements arose between them, and the 
Prince “retired in disappointment, and his dependents and followers fell into 
the hands of Malik §her Khan’s train.” From this time Jalal-ud-Dfn, Mas’ud 
Shah, disappears from the scene, and is heard of no more. 

Fortunately a few others throw some light on what our author keeps so dark. 
Among them the Fanakatf says, that several of the great Mamluks of the late 
Suljan, I-yal-timish, rebelled against his son, Malik JalSl-ud-Dfn, Mas’ud 
Shah, and set up another in his place, as though he had been actually reigning. 
He says, in fact, that Ra?iyyat was set up by Ulugh Khan, but the date he 
afterwards gives, which is quite correct, shows that he has contused the names 
a little, and refers to Na§ir-ud-Dtn, Mahmud Shah, whom he afterwards men- 
tions as havihg been set up by Ulugh Khan. Then he continues “ Malik 
Jalal-ud-Dfn fled from Hind, and, in 651 h., presented himself in the urdu of 
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SultSn of Islam to the end of the existence of mankind, 
and preserve the Khan-i-A’zam. Ulugh Khan, in power 
and authority, to the end of the world ! Amin.* 

VIII.-HULAKO, SON OF T 0 LI, SON OF THE CHINGIZ KHAN. 

Hulakfi 7 is the brother of Mangu Khan, and Tull [his 

Mangu Ra’an, and Rutlugh Khan [this may be Suljan Na?ir-ud-Dtn, Mahmud 
Shah*s step-father who afterwards caused such trouble, as he was in Hind up to 
near the close of 655 h.], and Sunfcar [Sher Khan-i-Sunfrar. He did leave his 
fief and retire into Turkistan at this very time, in 649—650 H. See pages 695 
and 792], out of fear of Ulugh Khan, followed Malik »Jalal*ud-Dfn. Mangu 
]£a’an commanded that a befitting grant should be assigned to the latter, and a 
yarligh was issued to the Nu-yin, Sail, then in those parts [in the tracts on the 
Indus, and as far east as the Biah — the present Panj-ab], to aid him with his troops. 
Malik Jalal-ud-Dm returned therefore, and he was permitted to take possession 
of the districts of Luhawur [Lahor], Kuehah [also written Kujah — and 
always mentioned in connexion with Banian. See pages 627 and 750], and 
SihJMrah, which parts were then subject to the Mughals, and thus he contented 
himself with a little out of much.” 

Rubruquis, curiously enough, confirms the above. He says that about the 
15th of June, 1254 a.d. — about the fourth month of 652 H. — when the I£a*an 
held a great assembly at JCara-ICuram, at which a number of ambassadors 
attended, he noticed the ambassador from the Suljan of India. This could be 
no other than Malik Jalal-ud-Dm, Mas’ud Shah, and his party, or Sher Khan- 
i-Sun^ar, for it is quite certain that no ambassador was ever sent from 
India by Na§ir-ud-DIn, Mahmud Shah. They brought with them, as a pre- 
sent, eight leopards, and ten hounds for coursing, which were taught to sit on 
the horses* buttocks. The same traveller also says he returned for six weeks 
the same road westward, along with this very ambassador, and then he struck 
off to the left — the east. It is a pity he has not mentioned the ambassador’s 
name. 

That this account is correct is without doubt, from what our author allows to 
escape him. Well might he say that Malik Jalal-ud-DIn, Mas* ud Shah, 
“advanced from the side of Lohor,” that “some of the Amirs interposed 
between the two personages,** and that “ Lohor became his fief.** The early 
histoiy of the kingdom of Dihll has yet to be written. The history of a 
country is not to be rendered correctly from the accounts of a single authoi, 
or single extracts from two or three authors merely. See also pages 793, 862, 
and 863. 

* I hope this is a sufficient proof to show that this work was written m 
SultSn Na§ir-ud-Din*s reign, and not in that of his successor, although, like 
much more, it is not contained in the Calcutta Printed Text. 

T I need not tell the Oriental scholar, who can read the letters of the Persian 
alphabet for himself, that the first letter of this name is simple 4 — - Hu- 
ftku, the only variations of which are— fiy* — Hulaku — — Hulakue, and 
J&r— Hulfi*u, as our author sometimes writes it ; but, for the information of 
those who cannot read the original for themselves, and have to trust to brans- 
lations, second-hand, or mere compilations from the works of foreign translators 

4 I 
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father] was the youngest of the Chingiz KMn’s sons. 
When the Chingiz Khan crossed the Jitmn into Khuraslnt 
he despatched Tul! towards NJshapur, Hirat, and Marw; 
and Tuli took all those cities, and destroyed them. Trust- 
worthy persons related, that Tul! was a good-looking youth ; 
and, when he returned from Khurasan to Turkistan, he 
died, leaving four sons, 8 as has been previously recorded. 

When Mangu Khan, son of Tuli, ascended the throne, 
he despatched Hulaku into the countries of I-ran and ’Ajam, 
and assigned those territories to him; and the armies 
which were in ’Irak, and the troops which were in Turkis- 
tan, Khatlan. Tae-^an, 9 and Kunduz, and the forces which 
were in the territories of Ghur, Khurasan. Hirat, and the 
Garmstr, were all directed to obey the command of Hulakft. 
On Hulaku’s entering Khurasan he chose Badghais 1 as 
his head-quarters ; and the Maliks of the different parts of 
’Ajam presented themselves before him. 

The Mughal army of Jurmaghun, which was in Tra^, 
was continually fighting and carrying on hostilities with 
the troops of the Lord of the Faithful, but, on no occasion, 
and in no wise, was it able to gain the superiority over the 
forces of the Khalifats capital ; and the infidels used con- 
tinually to be defeated, more particularly in their attempts 
to take the city of Safahan [Isfahan]. It occupied the 
infidels fifteen years before they were able to gain posses- 
sion of that city. If the Ka?i of Safahan had not attained 


of various nationalities, whose meanings and words too may have been misun- 
derstood, I must remark [for some one to explain to them] that to produce 
“ Kkulagu ” the word must be wntten or ftu. or 'ftjf' or ftp* which no 
one has ever yet seen wntten — not even a Schiefner m “ Mongol.” Quartre- 
m&re spells it Houlagu, and Von Hammer, Hulaku. How D’Ohsson may 
spell it I am unaware, as I have not seen his work, but, however it may be, 
the first two letters are hu y and not kh> See also “Mongols JProper” 
page 193. 

He left eight sons, but Mangu, Kubilae, Hulaku, and Artufc Bufca, were the 
best known among them. 

* Tae-fcan of Tukh&ristan is undoubtedly meant here, which is in the same 
territory as gunduz. 

1 The Pro- Mughal writers say —as previously mentioned — that he was obliged 
to remain all the winter of 652 H. in the district or territory of Shiwarghan, a 
tract of country then in a much more flourishing condition than now. Badghais 
too was a flourishing district, and within a short distance of Hirat and its fruit- 
ful and formerly populous, but recently devastated, territory, of which it was, 
and is, a dependency. Our author’s statement here is the more likely of the two* 
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martyrdom, the infidels would not have found it possible 
to take that place, for the army of JurmaghQn, and the 
Nu-yin, Khaina.* for a period of fifteen years, continued 
to carry on hostilities, and to wage war before the gate of 
that city and its environs. During this entire period of 
time, the people of Safahan kept the city gates open, so 
that, night and day, the gates used not to be closed ; and, 
through the great valour and spirit of the holy warriors of 
Safahan, the Mughals did not have the power of entering 
the city, until a party of powerful renegades seduced an 
individual from the right path to assassinate the Kazf, 
saying : “ It is necessary to kill the Kaz! because the 
trouble and annoyance of defending the city is caused by 
him.” After they had martyred the Kazi the city was 
taken. 

When, in the year 655 H., the Amir-i-’Alam [Lord of the 
Standard] 8 of the rightful Khalifah. Al-Musta^im 4 B'illah, 
the Lord of the Faithful — God reward him ! — whose name 
was Suliman Shah, the Aiyubi Turk -man— on whom be 
the mercy of the Almighty ! — entered ’Irak with the 
troops of the Khilafat. he defeated the Mughal forces which 
were in the territory of Azarbaijan, and in ’Irak, and sent 
great numbers of Mughals to hell, so that the Mughal 
troops were unable to stand before Suliman Shah, and the 
forces of the Khalifah’s dominions. 6 They [the Mughals] 


# This name does not occur in the other works I have been quoting. It is 
written in several different ways — — l*i. 
and even t~* The doings of Jurmaghun are not given m any detail by the 
Pro- Mughal writers, because there were no successes to record ; and Isfahan 
is never once mentioned from the time of Suljan Jalal-ud-Din, up to this period, 
an interval of twenty-seven years, which is significant. 

3 Lord of the Standaid, equivalent to the Gonfalonier under the Popes, 
in the middle ages. The Amir-i-’Alam commanded the troops of the 
Khilafat. 

4 The text, in every instance, has Al-Mu’tasim— and in several other 

works, including the Rau?at-u|-§afa, the name is thus written, but the majority 
of others have as above, which is correct. 

5 After Hulaku had finished with the Isma’ilis in the IjCuhistan and Alamut,he 
set out towards Lanbah-Sar, but, finding it was not likely to be soon taken, 
left a considerable force to invest it, under Ta-fr Buka, and marched towards 
3£azwin, whither his and other families had been sent, and encamped within 
seven leagues of it, on the 27th of ^f-^ijjah, 654 H. Subsequently, in RabP- 
ul-Awwal, 655 H., he moved from the vicinity of ICazwin, and* marched to 
Hamadan, where the Nu-yin, Tanju, the Baisut, from A*arbatjan, presented 

4 12 
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despatched swift messengers to Hulaku, in Khurasan, and 
sought aid from him. Hulaku got ready the forces of 
Khurasan, both Mughal and others, and determined to 
march into Irak, and set out towards it. 


ACCOUNT OF THE FALL OF THE CAPITAL OF THE 
KHILAFAT. 

When Hulaku set out towards 'Irak, the Malik of 
Mau$il, whom they were wont to style Badr-ud-Dtn-i-Lu- 
lu 6 — on whom be the Almighty's curse!— had consented 
to receive a Mughal Shahnah [Intendant]. The Ata- 
bak, Abu-Bikr , 7 son of Sa’d, ruler of Fars, likewise had a 
§hatmah, and had agreed to pay tribute to the Mughals ; 

himself. Hulaku was not well disposed towards that great leader, on account 
of some reflection he had made, and he had therefore summoned Tanju to his 
presence. He said to him : “ Since thou hast been occupying the place of 
Jurmaghun, what hast thou done? what ranks hast thou broken? what rebel 
hast thou reduced to submission ? and what enemy hast thou made a friend ? ” 
Tanju bent the knee, and replied : “ Dunng this period of time I have 
committed no fault, and what was in the power of my hand to do, in that I 
have not been sparing of myself. Among other things I have taken a certain 
fortress and a certain town, and cleared all the tracts between Rai and Rum 
and Sham ; but, in consequence of the difficulty of the road to Baghdad, and 
the great number of the troops of the Khilafat r in the neighbourhood of that 
city, the Mughal troops have been guarded from disaster ; and now the 
sovereign has the option and power of commanding whatever he may please.” 
The fire of Hulaku’s ire cooled on his hearing these words, and he said to 
Tanju : “It behoveth thee to proceed towards the frontiers of Sh am and Rum, 
and that thou shouldst subdue them, as far even as the sea of Maghnb [some 
say, to the sea of Yunan].” Tanju accepted this task; and, the very 
same day, set out towards Rum, into which he carried slaughter and devasta- 
tion. Farther on it is stated that he was recalled, and, while on the march, 
directed to move against Baghdad. Early in Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 655 H.— 
April, 1257 A.D. — Hulaku prepared to invade Trafc-i-’Arab, and attack Bagh- 
dad. He first turned towards Tabriz, and reached it on the 12th of Rajab. 
Having remained there one month and a half, during which the Mughals 
earned fire and sword into Kurdistan, he again turned towards Hamadan, 
which— the neighbourhood of which — he reached on the 10th of Ramadan. 
His camp was formed in the open country about Hamadan, near to Khanah- 
abad, “which is a verdant plain of Kurdistan,” and there he began to get 
ready his forces for the coming struggle. It was from this place that he 
despatched his envoys with an insolent message to the Khalifah, which will 
be referred to farther on. 

* Amir Badr-ud-Din, Abu-l-Fa?afl-i-Lulu, who was originally an Armani 
[Armenian] slave. 

? See page 180. 
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and from both of these rulers bodies of cavalry arrived to . 
the assistance of the infidel army. The infidel forces 
gathered around Hulaku in ’Irak, and turned their faces 
towards Baghdad. 

The Lord of the Faithful, Al-Musta’$im B’illah, had a 
Wazir, a r&fizi [a glji’ah heretic] of bad religion, and his 
name was Ahmad, the ’Alkami.* Between him, the 
Wazir, and the eldest son of the Lord of the Faithful, who 

9 ’AlVamah is the name of a city in Afrtkah, or Mauritania) and the name 
of a man. It is also the coloquintida, and is used to signify anything very 
bitter. ’ Alfcami here refers to a native of ’Alfcamah. 

Mu’ayyid-ud-DIn, Muhammad, son of ’Abd-ul-Malik, the * Alkami, at the 
time of Al-Musta’§im’s accession to the Khilafat. held the office of Ustad-i- 
Dar, and was suspected, by many, but not by the Khali fah himself, of being 
much against his accession, and of wishing to have set up the Khalifah’s 
brother instead. In 642 H., the Wazir, Na§ir-ud-Din, Muhammad, a very 
aged man, was removed from office, and Ibn 'Alfcami was installed as his 
successor, a most unfortunate act, and the chief cause of the downfall of the 
Khilafat. 

The new Wazir was an eloquent man, of vast attainments, and who, in the 
composition of poetry and prose, had no equal. He was generous and liberal, 
and clever in the administration of state affairs. In this office he had no 
partner or associate, and the government was under his entire control ; but he 
was a ghi’ah m faith, and thus an enemy to the house of ’Abbas. He did not 
consider that the other officials of the Court paid him that respect and attention 
which he thought he was entitled to ; and, by inuendo, they were wont to 
reproach and rail at him as a heretic. The Khalifah was cognizant of all this, 
and used to prohibit them from behaving in such a way towards the Wazir; 
nevertheless, he nourished in his heart hatred towards the Khalifah, his family, 
and the rest of his Court ; but he took good care to conceal it so that not a 
soul suspected what was contained within his heart. Matters went on in this 
manner until the eldest son [by some writers, the brother] of the Khalifah, 
the Amir, Abu-Bikr, who, through his father’s weakness of character, .had been 
permitted to assume to himself the protectorship of the orthodox Sunnis, 
with more zeal than was perhaps advisable, despatched a body of troops to the 
suburb of Karkh of Baghdad, which was known as the mahallak of the 
ghx’ah’s of the Ahl-i-Bait, to quell a serious disturbance which had broken out 
there between the Shi’ahs and Sunnis, the Shi’ahs having killed a numbei of 
the Bant Hashim dwelling in the same suburb. In doing this, the Amir, Abu- 
Bikr, was severe, and allowed his men to treat the Shi’ah women as though they 
were the women of infidels captured in war, carrying them seated before them 
on their horses, through the bazars of Baghdad, bare-headed and bare-footed. 
When the Wazir became aware of this, the bridle of his heart’s secret nearly 
escaped his grasp, and, in his rage, he vowed within himself, that, even if he 
perished in the attempt, he would wreak revenge upon all Sunnis for this act 
of the Khalifah’s son. 

Day and night he pondered the matter in his mind, and communed within 
himself, and deliberated how best he could bring about the destruction of his 
benefactor, his family, and the Sunn! people. At this time he discovered that 
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was named Amir Abu-Bikr, enmity had arisen on account 


Hulaku Khan, after having completed the downfall of the Mulafcidahs, had 
been commissioned to invade Tra^-i-’Arab, and reduce the Khalifah. Con- 
sidenng this a great piece of good luck, the Wazlr resolved to profit by it. 
He forthwith set to work to render the design of the Mughals successful, and 
enable them to gain possession of Baghdad without trouble and without delay, 
by opening communication with Hulaku, and giving him all the information 
he could. 

He accordingly represented to the Khalifah saying: “Thank God, the 
Lord of the Faithful this day is at peace with all the different rulers. All of 
them are loyal and subservient to him ; and, at all times, they pray for his 
prosperity and security, and in no way desire to encounter the forces of the 
Khilafat. In truth, the Khalifah is without rival and without adversary. 
Now it seems contrary to forethought and prudence, under these circumstances, 
that such an expenditure should go on every year from the treasury for the 
payment of so many troops ; and, if the Lord of the Faithful will permit, I 
will despatch the various officers of the troops to different localities in the 
Khalifah’s dominions on civil duties, and the troops may be disbanded, 
whereby a great advantage will accrue to the finances, and a vast deal of 
treasure be saved.” This sounds like modern stump -oratory. 

At this time, 124,000 efficient cavalry were kept up by the Khalifah. and 
paid out of his treasury, without counting the contingents of the vassals of the 
Khilafat ; and the unfortunate Khalifah, in his love of wealth, considering all 
this was for his advantage, permitted the traitor to carry out his scheme. After 
a short time this was completed, and the capital almost denuded of troops. 
The traitor now communicated again with Hulaku, and despatched an agent 
secretly, expressing his sinceuty and loyalty, and urging upon him that he 
should, on no account, give up the attempt to subdue Trafc-i-’Arab, and capture 
Baghdad, which could easily be accomplished, and that his services were at 
his entire disposal. Notwithstanding the proofs and arguments he gave in his 
communication, Hulaku, for some time, did not place much faith in the 
tiaitor’s words, but, when Ibn ’Al^arm continued to send communications, and 
to importune him 011 the subject, Hulaku consulted with another traitor— the 
Khwajah, Na§ir-ud-I)fn, the Tusi, who had, by this time, gained complete 
ascendancy ovei him, and a high position in Iiulaku's confidence and service. 
He, being one of the great ’Ulama of the ghi’ah sect, and having his own 
private revenge to satisfy by the downfall of the 'Abbasfs, entered into the 
conspiracy with zeal, especially after Ibn ’Al^ami had communicated direct 
with himself also. The Khwajah pretended that it was necessary to consult 
the aspect of the stars before determining on the campaign, and this he was 
directed by Hulaku to do. His report may be imagined : he stated that he 
had carefully carried out his observations, that the result was favourable, and 
that it was predicted that the time was at hand for the Khalifah, Musta’fim, to 
be made captive, and that Baghdad and Trak-i-’Arab would be subdued by 
his servants, without much trouble or difficulty. 

Hulaku’s first move was to despatch his envoys to the Court of the Khalifah 
with an insolent and arrogant message, on the 10th of Ramadan, 655 h., 
upbraiding him for not having rendered aid, which he accused the Khalifah of 
having promised, in the operations against the Mulahidahs, and of falsehood in 
consequence. His insolence was, no doubt, the greater, knowing that the 
Kfr alifali’s own Wazlr was his friend and ally. The threats of the barbarian 
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of the despoiling of the rafilzs who inhabited Ka rkh. and 

and his demands were, among other matters, that the Khalffah should beware 
of manifesting impotent rage, and should neither strike his fist against an iron 
spike, nor attempt to plaster over the sun with mud mortar, otherwise he would 
deeply regret it, and sovereignty would turn away its face from him. “Our 
advice is,*’ he said, “that thou shouldst demolish the defences of Baghd&d, 
fill up the ditch, make over the dnection of state affairs to thy son, and present 
thyself before us, in order that thou mayest dwell in safety from the wrath of 
God. If thou art not coming thyself, send thy Wazfr, the Sar Dawat-Dar, and 
Sulfman Shah — the two latter, especially the last, were the mainstay of the 
state, and -chief obstacle in the traitor’s way — in order that our messages, 
without detriment or addition, may reach thee ; for, if thou dost not give thine 
ear to our friendly exhortations and advice, get thy forces ready, and prepare 
for war ; for we have girded up our loins to fight with thee, and are ready. 
Further understand, that, when we shall reach Baghdad, whether thou art in 
the heavens above or in the earth beneath, they will bring to thee our 
preremptory command, which is like unto fate’s.” 

The Khalifah’s reply, transmitted through his own envoys, a mixture of 
admonition, boasting, and defiance, concluded .* ‘ * Listen, young man, there- 
fore, to the admonition we have given thee, and retain it in thy mind ; and go 
back again whence thou earnest, otherwise prepare for war and come.” The 
Mughal envoys, on their return, were met outside the city by a great mob, who 
insulted and reviled them, and even spat upon them, in hopes that the Mughal 
envoys might do or say something which they might turn into a pretext for 
laying violent hands upon them. Here again was an opportunity for the 
Wazfr : hearing of the disturbance, he, at once, despatched a body of his 
household slaves to guard the envoys, and conduct them safely out of the 
danger ; and they, on their return to Hulaku’s camp, related all the good 
offices of the Wazir on the occasion. 

The Khalifats envoys, on the other hand, were angrily dismissed, with 
fresh threats, from the halting-place of Panj-Angusht ; and their report of 
what they had seen and heard made the Khali fah feel anxious and downhearted. 
He consulted with his Wazfr, whose traitorous conduct was, of course, wholly 
unknown to him. He advised that the Khalifali should make use of the 
great wealth he possessed, and endeavour, by means of it, to ward off this 
calamity, and that liberal presents should be sent. For the Khan, a thousand 
bales of the finest fabrics, such as silk, fine linen, cloth, and other valuable 
wares and commodities, a thousand bakhtl [hairy, double-humped] camels, 
and a thousand fine ’Arab horses, caparisoned befittingly; and, for the Mughal 
Shah-zadahs and great Amirs, presents suitable to their rank and degrees. 

The Jami’-ut-Tawarfkh puts a piece upon this, in order to flatter his Mughal 
patron no doubt, and says that the Wazfr — who, according to his account, 
was an innocent lamb — advised that the Khallfah. his master, “should make 
apologies ” to the barbanan, Hulaku, “ insert his name m the Khutbah, and 
stamp the coin with his name that the Khallfah was willing to do this, but 
that Mujahid-ud-Dfn, and others, with whom the author of that work associates 
all the knaves and vagabonds of Baghdad, “ out of animosity to the Wazfr, 
prevented it.” That city, however, is not the only place where traitors have 
taxed patriots, who would not sacrifice “ their countries’ interests,” with owing 
their influence to the support of knaves and villains, which terms were, at the 
same time, alone applicable to themselves. 
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the Ma§h-had* of Musa-i-Ja’far — God reward him! — and the 
son of the Lord of the Faithful, the Amir, Abu-Bikr, had 
slain some of them, and despoiled them. Out of revenge 
for this, the Wazir of the Khalifah's Court, who was a rafizi 
of bad religion, showed hostility towards the Lord of the 
Faithful ; and, in secret, and clandestinely, he wrote a 
letter to Hulaku, and entered into collusion with him, and 
besought the infidels to advance. The Kurd troops, and 
forces of Trafo 1 by way of dismissing them, he [the Wazir] 
sent away from Baghdad, in different directions, and re- 
presented on this wise to the Lord of the Faithful, saying : 
— “ A peace has been entered into with the infidels, and 
we have no need of troops.” After Baghdad became 
denuded of troops, suddenly, the infidel Mughals arrived 
in its environs. 

They had taken forcible possession of a bridge [of boats] 
from the Malik of Maugil, and fixed it so as to command 
Baghdad, and then passed the Dijlah [Tigris]. The for- 
tress [fortified town] of Takrit [above Baghdad] was an 

At first, the Khalifah was inclined to follow the Wazir’ s advice, and gave him 
instructions to prepare the presents, but, had they been sent, no good result 
would have arisen. The Sar Dawat-Dar [Head or Chief Ink-bearer, or Chief 
Secretary, as he may be called, and, by some writers, styled the Dawat-Dar-i- 
Kuehak, or Under- Ink-bearer, or Secretary], Mujahid-ud-Din, I-bak, was 
hostile to the Wazir, Ibn ’Alfcami — he knew the Wazir was a traitor— and 
represented to the Khalifah, saying : “ Between the Wazir and the Khwajah, 
Na§ir-ud-Din, Tusi, the chief adviser of Hulaku, the most perfect understanding 
exists ; and he, in consequence of identity of religious belief, always desired 
the ruin of the house of 'Abbas. Now the Wazir wishes, for his own purposes, 
to make it appear to Hulaku that he is, personally, loyally inclined towards 
him, and so he gives this advice, and also in order to cast the other Amirs, 
and the soldiers of the Khilafat, into trouble and calamity.” A number of 
other officials, who were not well inclined towards Ibn ’Alfcami, also supported 
the Sar Dawat-Dar in this view ; and they influenced the Khalifah against 
adopting the Wazir' s advice. The Sar Dawat-Dar further advised that the 
disbanded troops should be forthwith recalled and concentrated, and the 
defences of the city made secure. It was now too late, however ; and the 
weak and unfortunate Khalifah was still unconvmced of the diabolic wickedness 
of the Wazir. 

* Mash-had— a tomb, a place of martyrdom. The city in Khurasan, which 
appears in the maps under the meaningless name of Meshed, is the Ma§h-had 
of another of the Muhammadan saints. 

1 The Calcutta Printed Text invariably turns the Kurds into if and here, 
instead of the Kurd troops and forces of Tra^, we have “ lashkar-kde gird 
bar [which is redundant] gird-i-’Irak — the forces which were round about 
HiaV.” 
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excessively strong place ;* and the holy-warriors of Takrlt 
issued forth, and set fire to the bridge of boats, but, the 
following day, the Mughals again repaired the bridge, and 
martyred the Musalmans. 8 

The son of the Lord of the Faithful, Amir Abu-Bikr, 
and the Amir-i-’Alatn [Lord of the Standard] of the 
Khilafat. Sultman Shah, the Aiyub! Turk-man — who for 
a period of thirty years had wielded the sword against the 
Mughal infidels, and had achieved many holy expeditions 
[against them], as by the canons of the faith enjoined — 
these two [personages], in concert, on several occasions, 
had attacked the infidels, and overthrew the Mughal troops.® 
On the first occasion, they drove the Mughals from the 
environs of Baghdad, and pursued them as far as §afahan 
[I§fahan], and despatched many of the infidel army to 
hell. This Amir-i-'Alam of the Khilafat. Suliman Shah. 

* Part of the garrison of Takrft : the fighting men of the city and fortress. 
This affair is again referred to farther on. 

s This is quite true, notwithstanding the note by the learned Sub-Editors of 
the Calcutta Printed Text, noticed at page 71 1. On this subject the Tarfkh,- 
i-Alft, Rau?at-u§-Safa, and others, say that it is quite correct, for, in the 
beginning of the reign of Uktae IjCa’an, Jurmaghun. who was one of the 
Mughal Shaitans [Devils], twice attempted to push on to Baghdad, and, on 
both occasions, was defeated, and his Mughals fled before the ’Arab, Kurd, 
and Turk, troops of the Khilafat. On this account the Mughal soldiery did 
not evince much alacrity or valour in fighting against the Baghdadis, and were 
really afraid of them— in truth, it appears that, on all occasions, when ener- 
getically opposed by the Musalmans, and sedition did not help them, and 
where their stratagems and treachery were not successful, the Mughals were 
beaten by anything like equal numbers ; but the Musalmans, unfortunately for 
them, were a divided people ; and, when the people of one religion, or of one 
country, are divided in their counsels, nothing but evil and ruin can ensue. 

The fact that the Mughals did not, at the period in question, very eagerly 
desire to encounter the Khalifah’s forces, may be gathered from the reply of 
the Nu-ytn, Tanju, to Hulaku, when he demanded of him what he had 
effected since he had succeeded Jurmaghun in his command, previously narrated. 
At that time, the Khallfah used to keep up a large force of efficient cavalry, at, 
and around his capital, and these the traitor Wazir managed to disband and 
disperse to their homes. 

It was on account of the success hitherto of the Baghdad troops that 
Hulaku found it was necessary, for Mughal prestige, or even for their safety, 
to attempt the conquest of Trafc-i-’Arab, but it is probable he would not have 
attempted it so soon, had not the traitor entered into secret communication with 
him, and made known his plans ; for, previous to these communications, 
Hulakii is said to have been in some anxiety respecting the upshot of a 
campaign in that quarter. 
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the Aiyubt, was a Malik of the tribes of the Anboh, 4 * 6 and 
they are a sept of the Turk-mans, and exceedingly spirited 
and warlike ; and the left wing of the Khalifah's forces was 
their post. During a period of thirty years, from the 
time of Jurmagjiun’s [first] entering 'Irak,* up to this 
period, he [Sultman Shah] was wont to engage in con- 
flict like as Rustam-i-Dastan 8 had done in the age of 
ignorance — the Almighty be gracious to him ! — and 'Alt- 
i-Murta^a in the [early?] days of the true faith — May 
God reward him ! 

Hulaku, 7 having been overthrown the first time, on the 
second occasion gathered together troops from all Khura- 
san and Irak, both horse and foot, consisting of infidels, 
renegade Amirs, and captives ; 8 and, at the solicitation 
of the rafizi Wazir — God's curse upon him ! — turned his 
face towards Baghdad. That accursed rafizi minister, 
since he entertained in his heart and disposition treason 
and apostacy, had dispensed with the Kurd forces which 
were in the Madtnat-ul-Islam, Baghdad ; and the Chris- 
tians 9 likewise, in secret, having taken measures with 
Hulaku, had written letters to him, and had solicited the 


4 The best copies of the text have as above, others There is a 
£a?bah of the first name, on the top of a mountain range, a dependence of 
Dilam, in Gilan. It is probable that the Anboh tnbe of Turk-mans were in 
some way connected with the ’UsmanlT Turks, and then, as now, a stumbling- 
block in the path of hordes of noithem barbarians. 

4 In the year 628 H. See page 1115, and note 4 , para. 5. 

6 See note 7 , page 422. 

7 This is a mistake : Hulaku had not been overthrown, because he had never 
encountered the Baghdad forces, but the other Mu g hal leaders had, Jurmaghfm 
in particular, as already noticed. He may mean some portion of Hulaku's 
force. 

8 Infidels refer to the Mughal s, but there were contingents in Hulaku’s army 
which the Muhammadan subject states had to furnish — contingents from 
Kirman, from Ahu-Bikr, the Ata-Bak of Fars, from Mau§il — Badr-ud-Din, 
LulG, its ruler, is said by some to have joined his camp at this time — and the 
troops of other subordinate rulers. Captives refer to those prisoners pressed 
into the Mughal service. 

9 Our author uses the word Tarsa, which is generally applied to the Christians, 
but it likewise signifies an unbeliever, an infidel, a Gabr, a worshipper of fire, 
a pagan. None of the authors I have been quoting accuse the Christians of 
any hand in the treason, and the only time in which they are indirectly 
mentioned by a few of them is, when the Patriarch of the Nestorians, as 
one of the Sh&lffah's envoys, proceeded to the Mughal camp to seek for 
peace. 
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appearance of the infidel hosts. The Maliks and slaves 
of the Khalifah. who have been [styled] Suljfans, 1 had 
become aware of the Wazir’s machinations, and once had 
shown to the Khalifah a letter which the Wazir had 
written to Hulaku, and they denounced the nature of his 
designs. The reason was this, that between the Wazir 
and the Sar Dawat-dar [Chief Secretary], Sultan Mujahid- 
ud-Din, I-bak, there was dissension and enmity, and he 
[the Sar Dawat-dar] was cognizant of the hostility of the 
Wazir towards the Khalifah’s son, Amir Abu-Bikr, on 
account of his slaying the rdfizls [previously mentioned] ; 
and this fact he was wont to bring to the blessed hearing 
of the Khalifah. When the Wazir became aware of the 
purpose of the Sar Dawat-dar, he represented to the 
Khalifah in this way, saying : “ The Sar Dawat-dar de- 
sires to remove thee from the Khilafat and to raise Amir 
Abu-Bikr to that position 2 and, as the Lord of the 

1 The word Sultan here does not mean a sovereign prince : it is a mere 
title given by the Khalifahs to great vassals, and to governors of provinces, 
and some of the household slaves, under the last Khalifahs. After Burafc, 
the Hajib, had murdered his master and benefactor, sent his head to the 
Mughals, and possessed himself of Kirman, as usual with upstarts, he wanted 
a title, so tendered his allegiance to the Khalifah as well as the Mughal ruler, 
and solicited the title of Sultan from the former. The reply he received was, 
that it was not usual, with the Khalifahs, to grant that title, except to a 
Badshah, or a vassal who entertained not less than 30, 000 efficient cavalry m his 
own immediate pay. Subsequently, however, Bura^c obtained it. Baron db 
To IT, in his woik, which contains much useful information on the Turks, 
Tattars, and Mughals, says, with respect to its application m recent times, that 
the word Sultan is only used as a title of birth appropriated to, the Ottoman 
Princes bom on the throne, and to those of the Chingiz Khan’s family, in 
the same way as Mirza is applied to the house of Timur See note to page 
898, where Indam-ghi or Iradam-ehb the equivalent of Mirza, is referred to, 
and the reason for this title is explained. 

2 This was a mere ruse on the part of the traitor Wazir. 

I wrote the whole of these notes before going through this portion of the 
Jami’-ut-Tawarikh, because I suspected, from what I knew of other portions 
of “ the great Raschid’s ” History, and from its being dedicated to Ilulaku’s 
great grandson, that the events respecting Baghdad, and the fall of the 
Khilafat, would not be faithfully related ; and I am not mistaken in my 
suspicions. There is not a word— -not a hint even — about the notorious treason 
of the Wazir, and he is made to appear a very lamb-like and innocent person, 
while a loyal servant of the Khalifah, like the Sar Dawat-Dar, is made out to 
be a traitor, who, surrounded by a considerable force, consisting of all the knaves, 
and villains, and scum of Baghdad, whom he is said to have taken into his 
pay, intended to dethrone the Khalifah, and set up another member of the 
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Faithful had become aware of the endeavours on both 
sides, he used not to pay any attention to the words of 
either party in their efforts against each other. 

When therefore the Maliks laid before the Khalifah the 
letters which the Wazir had written to Hulaku, he replied : 
"These must be the doings of I-bak, the Dawat-dar: 
besides, the Wazir would not act in this way.” The 
Maliks were disheartened at this reply, until, when Hulaku 
had arrived within ten kuroh [about twenty miles] of 
Baghdad,. Suliman Shah, the Amir-i-'Alam, and Malik 
Tzz-ud-Dfn, son of Fath-ud-Din, the Kurd, who was the 
champion of the Dar-ul-Khilafat. and who led the right 

house of 1 Abbas, which plot the innocent Waztr having discovered made 
known to the Khalifah ! The writer then, unintentionally perhaps, lets the 
cat out of the bag. He says the Sar Dawat-Dar was sent for, taxed with the 
crime, and admonished, but he replied : “ If any crime shall be proved against 
thy slave, here is his head, and here is a sword, but it is the Wazir who is a 
traitor, who has been in constant communication with Hulaku, whose spies are 
continually passing to and fro, and, in order to lead us away from his own 
treason and screen himself, has falsely accused me.” This statement, in the 
eyes of Raghid-ud-Dm, is a proof of the Sar Dawat-Dar’s wickedness ! 

Rashid-ud-Dm then goes on to assert that the Sar Dawat-Dar still con- 
tinued to entertain his army of knaves and villains, and the Khalifah, being 
afraid of him, gave orders to assemble troops to put him down ! Then he 
tells us that the affair was peaceably settled, and that “the Dawat-Dar’s name 
was inserted in the Khutbah next after that of the Khalifah. which statement 
I should not credit if all the “great Raschids ” under the sun had said so. 
He is careful not to mention the Wazir’s letters to Hulaku : these proceedings 
are kept close, as well as the constant communication by other means, and the 
dispersion, by that traitor, of the Khalifah’ s forces. Our author shows what 
the facts were, as to the so-called plot to dethrone the Khalifah, as known in 
his day, and he is a contemporary writer. 

The meaning of the Perso-’ Arabic word Dawat-Dar has been already 
explained : its literal signification is bearer of the ink-case, which contains ink, 
pens, and seals, but what a little Devatvar ” may be among “Mongols 
Proper,” who can tell? 

The garbled accounts of these events show, that, however learned and 
talented he was, Raahid-ud-Din’s statements, where his Mughal patrons and 
his own interests are concerned, are not to be trusted ; and dishonesty in an 
author, when apparent, ought to be pointed out. He was a Wazir too, and 
had plotted against a rival who was put to death, and was himself put to a most 
cruel death, by Abu Sa’id, the great great grandson of the very Mughal Prince 
whose perfidy and barbarity he glosses over, and whose success was chiefly, if 
not wholly, owing to the aid he received from the arch-traitor Ibn ’Alkami, 
the Wazir of the unfortunate Khalifah. Ra§hid-ud-Din was accused of 
having administered poison to Oljaitu Sultan, and it is very probable that he 
was a Shi’ah as well as the traitor Ibn 'Alfcamt, and Na§ir-ud-Din, the Tusi, 
and hence his concealment of facts. 
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wing of the Khalifah’s troops, held counsel upon the state 
of affairs with Sultan Muj&hid-ud-Dfn, I-bak, the Sar 
Dawat-dar, the Mustan§iri, 8 saying : “ Matters have gone 
too far, a potent enemy is close at hand, and an adverse 
Wazir has plotted with the foe. It is necessary that it be 
communicated to the Lord of the Faithful in order that 
he may devise some expedient to repel the infidels.” 
Mujahid-ud-Din, I-bak, replied : “ I have said everything 
that was possible on this subject, but it has made no im- 
pression upon the blessed ear of the Khaltfah. I can do fto 
more than to request permission for a private audience for 
you. Do you make a representation to the effect [you have 
mentioned].” Malik Suliman Shah, the Aiyub! Turk-man, 
and Malik Tzz-ud-Dtn, son of Fath-ud-Din, the Kurd, repre- 
sented to the Khaltfah the arrival of the enemy, and 
solicited that means might be devised for his repulsion. 
The Khaltfah replied : “ The Wazir hath been spoken to : 
it behoveth ye to request a reply from him.” Both with- 
drew from the audience-hall of the Khilafat despairing. 

The Nu-tn, Taju [Tanju], 4 with 80,000 infidel cavalry, 
from the side of Aran and Agarbaijan, obtained a bridge 
[of boats] belonging to the Malik of Mau§il [Badr-ud-Dtn- 
i-Lulu], and, in order to command Baghdad, fixed it near 
to Takrit. The holy- warriors of Takrit sallied out of the 
town and fortress, and entirely consumed the bridge * con- 
structed by the Mughals. and despatched great numbers 
of the infidels to hell, while a few Musalmans attained 
martyrdom. The following day, the Mughals repaired 
the bridge, as has been previously recorded, passed over,® 

8 That is to say he had held the office during the Khilafat of Al-Mustan?ir 
B’lllah. 

4 Written T3jU in one of the oldest and best copies of the text, and in 
others, as previously noticed, Baju, Bajfm, Naju, Bakhu, and Majun, but as to 
the correctness of Tanju there is no doubt whatever. In his account of the 
Saljufcs of Rum our author, or his copyists rather, also style him Taju, See 
page 162. 

* How could it be repaired, if totally or entirely burnt ? 

6 Here the Printed Text, as well as the I. O. L. MS., No. 1952, and the 
Ro. As. Soc. MS. have/^jX * — “ one another ” — instead of “ they passed 

over or crossed,” and make, as may be imagined, an unintelligible jumble of 
the sentence. The Printed Text also has Dijlah for ISillah— a rivei for a town ! 
The town lies on the west bank of the Dijlah, facing the supposed ate of 
ancient Babylon. 
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and pushed on towards Kufah, Hillah, and Karkh, and 
martyred the people. Malik Tzz-ud-Dtn, son of Fatb-ud- 
Din, the Kurd, and Mujahid-ud-Din, the Sar-Dawati, with 
20,000 horse from Baghdad, crossed the Dijlah [Tigris], 
and summoned all the men of Karklj and other towns to 
aid them, and fought a battle with the infidel army. As 
the forces of Islam contained a great number of infantry, 7 
they stood firm, and received the attack of the infidels, 
fought valiantly, and forced them back. The army of the 
fnfidel Mughals sustained an overthrow, and great numbers 
of them went to hell. 8 Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, son of Fatfc- 

* The Hamilton MS. of the Text abruptly ends here, and contains no more 
than when and where the MS. was copied. It is minus just twenty-six pages. 
I notice it agam in my Preface, 

* The Pro-Mughal writers materially differ with respect to some of these 
events, but, with others, their statements tend to illustrate what our author 
says, and make his accounts stand out more clearly, and therefore I must give 
a few extracts. 

Having dismissed the Khalifah’s envoys, who brought the reply to his 
insolent message to the Khalifah. from his camp at Panj-Angu§ht, Hulaku’s 
next move was to get possession of the fortresses in the difficult and moun- 
tainous tract between Hamadan and the Si wad of Baghdad. He accordingly 
began to enter into communication with another traitor, on a smaller scale 
than the Wazir, whose name was Husam-ud-DIn, 'Akah, the Hakim of the 
fortress of Dar-i-Tang, which, from its name — the difficult or narrow passage 
— refers to some fort guarding a pass leading into the plain of Baghdad. He 
had some cause for discontent against the Kh alifah’s government, and at once 
complied with Hulaku’s summons to attend him. Husam-ud-Din was received 
with distinction, and many favours were conferred upon him, including the 
strongholds of Wurudah-Dujz and Marah-Dujz, and several other forts, which 
did not belong to the Mughals to give. He was allowed to return to Dar-i- 
Tang, where he had left his son, the Amir-i-Sa'd, in command ; and, at once, 
proceeded to send bodies of his retainers to obtain possession of the forts in 
question, and put garrisons of his own in them. The forts appear to have 
belonged to the Amir-i-’Alam, Sulfman §hah, because Husam-ud-Din is said 
“ to have gathered about him the soldiers of Sullman Shah, and in that way 
hopes, long nourished, were fulfilled. ” Husam-ud-Din, having now effected 
his purpose, asked the Hakim of Arbil, Ibn §alayah, the \Alawi, to make his 
peace with Baghdad and the Khalifah’s dtwdn . He stated that he had been 
proof against all Hulaku’s offers ; and that, if the Khalifah “would make his 
heart strong by encouragement, and would detach a body of cavalry to support 
him, he would raise a force of 100.000 infantry among the Kurds and Turk- 
mans around, occupy all the routes in front of Hulaku, and prevent a single 
Mughal from approaching Baghdad.” The Wazir is said to have acquainted 
the Khalifah with this offer, but no further notice was taken df it. It would 
not have suited Ibn ’Alfcami’s plans, and, therefore, he doubtless was the 
cause of the offer not being accepted. He, without doubt, communicated it 
to Hulaku, for the latter, soon after, despatched the Nu-yin, Kaibu^a, with 
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tid-Din, the Kurd, earnestly urged the pursuit of the 
Mughals, saying : * It is requisite to pursue the routed 

30,000 men, against Husam-ud-Dfn, and had recourse to the usual perfidious 
measures m order to get him into his power. Kaibu^u sent a message to Hus- 
am-ud-Din, saying that he was on his way towards Baghdad, that expedition 
having been determined upon, and that Husam-ud-Din’s presence was required 
in order to consult with him. Unaware of the snare laid for him, Husam-ud- 
Din fell into it. After Kaibu^a had got him into his camp, he told him, 44 in 
order to show his sincerity,” to muster all his family, dependents, and retainers, 
from the forts and elsewhere, so that they might be enumerated, and the 
amount of revenue, to be paid for them, fixed. Still did Husam-ud-Dm comply, 
unaware that Hulaku knew all. His family, dependents, and soldiers, with 
the exception of such as were in some of the forts with his son, being secured, 
^Lusam-ud-Din, now that it was too late, found that his secret was known ; 
and he gave up all hope of life. He was further called upon to give orders 
for the fortresses to be destroyed, as “an undoubted proof of his loyalty,” 
and, being hopeless, he complied, after which, he and the whole of his people 
were massacred, with the exception of those with his son. Kaibu^a returned 
triumphant to his master’s camp. The Amir-i-Sa*d, Husam-ud-Din’s son, 
refused to give up the forts in his possession, and held them for some time. 
At last, he evacuated them, and retired to Baghdad. He was received with 
much favour, and subsequently was killed in defending the city against the 
Mughals. 

This feat accomplished, Hulaku, after he had been again in communication 
with the traitor Wazir, and with the Khwajah, Na§ir-ud-Dtn, the Tusi, at his 
elbow— I have not space for all the prophecies of the Court Astrologer, 
Husam-ud-Din, of calamities to happen, in case of attacking Badghad, but 
the Tusi was m favour of advancing, and the Mughal augurs and astrologers 
declared all portents favourable for it — gave orders to make preparations for 
the campaign, and the Bahadur, SunjaV, was directed to cross the Dijlah, to 
the northward of Baghdad, m order to effect a junction with the Nu-yin Tanju, 
who, as already mentioned, with the Amirs and troops previously under 
Jurmaghun’s command, was marching, on the right hand, through Azerbaijan, 
for the purpose of invading the territories of Sham. Halab, and Rum, but 
whose march had been stopped, and he had been directed to turn to his left, 
move by way of Arbil and Mau?il, where there was a bridge, and effect a 
junction with Sunja^c. The Jami’-ut-Tawarfkh says Tanju’s yiirat, at that 
time, was in Rum, and that he had lately defeated the Saljufc Sul Jan at 
Koshah-Dagh, but this is somewhat different from the statements of others 
already briefly mentioned. 

The Shah-zadahs. Bulghan or Bulgha, Tutar, and Kuli, all grandsons of Juji 
Khan, and Bu^a Timur’s forces, were also directed to advance on the right, 
from the distnct of ’Abbas-abad [west of Hamadan : in some Histories, Asad- 
abad], and join Sunja^. These junctions having been effected, this combined 
force was to approach Baghdad from the west, through the tract afterwards 
called the 44 Gariwah of Suntae, the Nu-yin.” The Nu-yin, Kaibuka, Kadsun, 
and Ilkae, or Ilka, or Ilkan, as he is also named, were to move towards Bagh- 
dad through Khuzistan, and approached it from the south-east, while Hulaku, 
himself, with the centre, advanced towards the city from the eastward, by way 
of Khanfrin. 

The Jami*-ut-Tawarikh states that Hulaku reached Dfnaur, which is three 
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infidels, so that, with this victory even, the remainder of 
them may be brought under the sword but Mujahid-ud- 
Dln, the Sar-DawStf, delayed in pursuing ; * and, that 
night, the Musalmans encamped upon that same spot 

days* journey from Hamadan, on the route to Baghdad, with the intention of 
marching thither, as early as the 9th of Rabl’-ul-Akhir — the fourth month — of 
655 H., but returned from thence to Hamadan again, and reached it on the 
12th of Rajab — the seventh month— of that year ; and that, on the 12th of the 
latter month, he despatched his agents to Baghdad with threatening messages 
for the Khalffah. Why Hulaku should have made this retrograde movement 
is not said, but, in all probability, it was because the traitorous Wazir’s 
schemes, which “the great Raschid,” so glaringly, conceals, were not quite 
ripe for execution, and in order to put the loyal servants of the Khalffah off 
their guard. 

Early in Mubarram — the nth, according to some accounts — 656 H., but Z\- 
^lijjah, the preceding month, and twelfth month of the preceding year— 655 h., 
appears to be the most correct — within the period prescribed, Tanju, by way 
of Dajayl [lit. 1 branch ’] or Dajaylah [the district of Dajayl, at present, lies on 
either side of the old bed of the Dijlah above Baghdad. Dajayl is also the 
name of the Little Tigris], crossed the Dijlah, and reached the Nahr-i-’Isa [the 
canal or rivulet of Jesus]. The MasAlik wa Mamalik states that “Karkh 
[which is a suburb of Baghdad] is very well inhabited, and considerable traffic 

is there earned on On the western bide is a canal or stream called 

Nahr-i-'IsS, a branch of the Furat, which, passing by Baghdad, falls into the 
Dijlah.” 

When the Khalifah became aware of this, he nominated Fatb-ud-Dm, son 
of Alanku, with Mujahid-ud-Dtn, !-bak, the Sar Dawat-Dar, the Mustan?irf, 
and £ara Sanjcur, who were the leaders of the Khali fah’s troops [the Dawat- 
D&r was a civilian, not a soldier — the names given by our author, who was the 
contemporary of these persons, are far more trustworthy], with 20,000 horse, 
which the Fanakatl magnifies into 30,000 men, fought a battle with Sunjak, 
and Buk& Timur's forces within the limits of Anbar, before the Kughk [castle] 
of Mansur, above Madrukah, on the east bank of the Furat, within nine 
farsakhs of Baghdad. Alft says the Mughals in the first charge turned their 
backs and fled before the Khalifah's troops. The Fanakatf, to flatter the 
Mughal pride, says they “ fell back ” as far as Shiny ah. in the district of 
Dajayl, when they were joined by Tanju and his troops, and then compelled 
the Baghdad troops to fall back. 

• The Pro-Mughal wnters make out quite the contrary, but I prefer our 
author’s version. Their statements are to the following effect : — 

Fath-ud-Dfn [This is incorrect : Fath-ud-Dfn is the fathers name : 'Izz-ud- 
Din is the son’s, as our author mentions], Alanku, who was a man of expe- 
rience, on whose head the dust of the battle-field had fallen, when he saw that 
the Mughals, without having had many men killed, turned their backs and 
fled, suspected some stratagem on their part, and therefore forbade the Bagh- 
dadis to go in pursuit, but Mujahid-ud-Dln, I-bak, the Sar Dawat-Dar [poor 
fellow 1 the Pro-Mughal writers put all faults upon him], who, besides being 
without any experience in such matters, was in the revenue department of the 
state, thinking this proceeding on the part of [’Izz-ud-Din, son of] Fatfc-ud- 
Dtn arose from fear of the Mughals, said to him : “Dost thou consider that 
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In the vicinity of that place there was a stream, which 
they [the inhabitants] call the Nahr-i-Sher [the Lion’s 
Canal ]. 1 It is cut from the river Furat [Euphrates], and 
the land through which it flows is somewhat elevated, while 
the place in which was the Musalman encampment was 
low ground. During that night, the accursed rafizl Wazir 
despatched a body [of men], and turned the water of that 

debts of gratitude towards the Amir-ul-Mumimn are to be paid in this way, 
that thou shouldst hold back thy hand when the enemies of the E&alffah 
have been beaten and overthrown ? It is advisable, before the infidels shall 
have received assistance, and they regain strength, to pursue them, and give 
tranquillity to the mind of the Amir-ul-Muminin respecting them.” Hearing 
this foolish speech, [’Izz-ud-Din, son of] Fatb-ud-Dfn gave orders to follow in 
pursuit of the Mughals. When the Baghdadis had passed beyond the margin 
of the suburbs [the scene of the action was some distance from the suburbs] 
into the open country, the Mughals faced about, and the engagement was 
renewed, and continued until the 'Abbasi mantle of darkness [the ’Abbasf 
colour was black] covered the opponents, when the battle ceased, and both 
sides bivouacked for the night, opposite each other. During that night the 
Mughals, by cutting a dyke, let m the water of the river Furat, so that the 
whole of the plain where the Musalmans were encamped became flooded with 
water, and the greater number of them were drowned m their sleep. They 
were attacked in overwhelming numbers in the morning, and [T/z-ud-Din, son 
of] Fath-ud-Din was killed in the engagement, and Mujahid-ud-Din returned 
to Baghdad with three persons. The Fanakati says the Mughals cut the dyke 
of a considerable river — — m rear of the Khali fall’s troops, and the whole 
plain was laid under water. Our author’s statement here is preferable, no 
doubt. The Pro-Mughal writers take away the credit of this act from their 
ally, the traitor, but it is evident that some one, who knew the locality, and 
who was well aware how easily the country might be laid under water, must 
have had the principal hand in the matter ; the Mughals probably helped. 

The next morning, which was the ’A shura — the 10th of Mubarram, 65611. 
— according to the Fanakati — but Alfl mentions these events as taking place 
a month earlier — the Mughals threw themselves upon the Baghdad is-- the few 
which survived — and overthrew them. [’Izz-ud-Din, son of] Fatb-ud-DIn, 
son of Alanku, and Kara Sunkar, and 12,000 men, besides those drowned 
and smothered in the mud, perished on that occasion ; and the Sar Dawat- 
Dar, Mujahid-ud-Din, l-bak, with only a few persons, reached Baghdad in 
safety. 

1 This word may be shir — the Canal of Milk — according to the vowels used 
with it ; but I have no means of pronouncing which of the two names is right, 
but the above is the more probable. The Calcutta Printed Text has 
shahr—** city,” “ of lion” or “milk*' twice, because the word jf—nahr — 
canal, rivulet, etc. — is something like in MS., and yet “ghaVb” ar *d 
44 Furat ” is used with it ! The account of the canals in the neighbourhood of 
Baghdad by Captain Felix Jones, I.N., in the “ Bombay Geographical Trans • 
actions , M may contain some information on this subject, but, m ancient times, 
the Dijlah or Tigris, north Qi> or above, Baghdad, flowed farther west than at 
present. 
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canal upon the encampment of the Musalmins ; and the 
whole was flooded with water, and their arms and armour 
were all spoiled, and they became quite powerless. The 
next morning, at dawn, the army of the infidels returned, 
and another battle ensued ; but the Musalmans, from the 
extreme misery and affliction of the preceding night, 9 were 

* Here too, the Printed Calcutta Text contains a great blunder, and has 
zafrmat'i-sipah — affliction, trouble, etc., of the soldiers — instead of zafcmat-i- 
fihabanah, as above. 

Respecting the investment, and final operations against Baghdad, and the 
downfall of the Khilafat, there are many conflicting accounts, especially in the 
matter of detail, and according as the writer was a Sunni, a ght’ah, or an Official 
under the Mughal sovereigns or otherwise ; but all materially differ from our 
author, who wrote at the very time the events happened, and whose valuable 
account they either never saw, or would not consult or quote. The subject is 
an important one in the history of Islam, and, therefore, I shall give some 
extracts from the various Histories I have mentioned at the beginning of this 
Section, for the information of those who may not have access to all the works 
referred to. I also do so because there are some accounts, lately given to the 
public, extracted from foreign histories of the ** Mongols,” which are, without 
doubt,. partially, and after a manner, compiled from some of the Histories I 
have quoted, but which, apparently, to judge from the very fantastic manner in 
which the events, the names of persons, and places, have been metamorphosed, 
have not been properly understood by the foreign translators, owing, possibly, 
to incorrect or defective MSS., or have suffered by translation at second hand. 

Subsequent to the defeat of the Khalffah’s troops, after the inundation of their 
camp, and the rendering of most of their weapons useless, m the month of 
Hijjah, 655 H. [the Jami’-ut-Tawarikh says the nth of Muharram, 656 H., a 
month too late], the audience tent of Hulakii — equivalent to the “ Head- 
Quarter Camp ” in military parlance — was pitched opposite Baghdad, on the 
east side. The appearance of the Mughals filled the city with consternation, 
and sleep forsook the eyelids of the inhabitants, in their anxiety respecting the 
issue, and the prospect of their deliverance. The Khalifah directed that the 
gates should be closed, and the ramparts and bastions guarded and secured. 
The Amfrs and confidential officers of the Ehalifah, such as the Amir-i-’Alam, 
Sulim&n Shah, and Mujahid*ud Dfn, the Sar Dawat-Dar, and the household 
slaves, and, in fact, the men of the city, generally, came forth 011 the walls and 
towers prepared for action. Next day [the Jami'-ut-Tawarikh, contrary to all 
Others, keeps Hulakii inactive from nth to 22nd of Mufcarram, which is not 
correct], early in the morning, the standard of Hulakii was raised ; and, during 
the whole of that day to evening, a fire of arrows, flasks of combustibles, 
Stones from catapults and slings, and a storm from other missiles, continued, 
during which a great number were killed and wounded on either side. Each 
party maintained its position during the night, and began the fight the following 
morning. In this manner the fighting went on with little intermission for a 
Space of fifty days [the Fanakati, who says twelve days, only begins the 
operations in the middle of the following month], when a number of the Say- 
yids [Shf’ahs] of ^illah, such as Majd-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of ^asan, 
son of Tii-us, Sadfd-ud-Din, Yusuf, son of Mutahhar, and others, despatched 
a spokesman of their own people, with a letter to Hulakii, the purport of which 
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defeated ; and the Maliks of Islam, broken and discom- 
fited, retired across the Dijlah, and took up their position 


was, that it had become known to them, from the sayings of their forefathers, 
more particularly from the Amlr-ul-Muminfn, and imam -ul- Mur takfn, ’All, 
son of Abu-Talib — on whom be peace ! — that, during this year [656 H,], HulftkG 
would become predominant over Trak-i-’Arab ; and that the ^Skim of that 
territory, which was to say, the ’Abbasf Khali fall, would fall into his hands ; 
that they tendered their fealty and submission, would carry out such commands 
as he might be pleased to issue, and would not place foot out of the pale of 
obedience to him. 

The effect of such sedition, at such a crisis, may be imagined. Rather than 
not destroy their co-religionists of the rival sect, they would sacrifice anything. 
What did they care for the massacre of hundreds of thousands of innocent 
people by the Mughal barbarians, or the slavery of their country ? was not 
Hulaku “ a divine figure from the north ”? and was not his sole object the 
“ amelioration ” of the condition of the Musalman people? Hulaku was over- 
joyed. He treated the bearer of the letter and his companions with great 
honour ; and sent back along with them a person of his own retinue, named 
Tuklah, as Shahnah of Hillah, along with the Amir Yabya, the Nakbjuani. 
By this means the Sayyids of Hillah escaped all the mi>ery and affliction of 
this troublous time, and “ remained safe,*’ to quote the words of one writer, 
“under the protection of the Most High.” 

A body of 100 Mughal infidels was sent to Najaf to act as a guard to the 
tomb of the Khalifah ’Alt, by way of flattering the Shiahs. 

According to other accounts, after the Nu-yin, Tanju, and the Bahadur, 
SUnjak, became victorious over the forces of Baghdad, after flooding their 
camp, they, having crossed the Dijlah, advanced towards the city, and took up 
a position on the river banks, on its western side, about the middle of the 
month of Mufcarram, 656 H. — and the date of the letter, given in note r , page 
1261, proves its correctness — but the Rau?at-u§-§afa and Alft have the month 
of Zi-^ijjah, 655 H., and the latter, by way of making it more certain, adds, 
“which is 645 of the Riblat.” In the direction of Nafcasiah and §ar-$ar, 
Kaibuka, and the other leaders along with him, also pushed forward towards 
the devoted city. Hulaku, leaving such of the families — for the Mughals took 
their families with them — and heavy materials, as he had brougfit with him, 
at Khl nfrin [Lat. 34 0 2l', Long. 45 0 22'], now advanced by quick marches, 
and took up a position on the east side, where, on the 15 th of Mu Marram — but 
other accounts, already referred to, say in £i-IJijjah — the last month of 655 H. — 
his audience tent was set up ; and, like ants or locusts, the Mughal forces 
[including Musalman contingents from Kirman, Fars, and the other parts of 
the Khwarazmi empire which had fallen under the Mughal yoke, who were, 
consequently, forced to aid against the head of their faith and co religionists] 
gathered round the city. On the left, or south side of the city, opposite the 
Buij-i-'AjamI — or ’A jam! bastion, the Nu-ytn, Kuka Ilkan, the Amfrs, Tutar 
and £ulf, took up their position facing the Kul-wa^I gateway, while Bulgh&, 
Ar^tu, and Shframun. occupied the open space before the gateway of the Suk- 
i-SuljSn— the Sultan’s Market-place. Buka Timur was on the side of the 
£al'ah, near the place called the Dolab-i-Bakul, while Tanju and Sunjak held 
a position on the west side, at the place where the ’U?di hospital was situated. 

A simultaneous attack was commenced on Wednesday, the 23rd of Mubar- 
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and encamped at Baghdad, at the place where the great 
Sanjarl tnasjid * and kasr [castle] are situated. On the 
army of the accursed infidels reaching that place, Stillman 
Shah, the AiyuM Turk-man, Malik ’Izz-ud-D!n, the Kurd, 

ram, 656 H. [the Fanakati says, Tuesday, the 22nd, but those dates were 
Wednesday and Thursday, unless counted as terminating at noon], when the 
sun was m the constellation of Aries. The fighting went on for a considerable 
time, until most of the walls and ramparts were destroyed by the discharges 
of stones from the catapults— a “ bombardment ” by means of catapults, as it 
is termed in the “ Mongols Proper ,” is certainly something new m the art of 
war — and great anxiety arose m the mind of the &hallfah, seeing that he had 
not the power sufficient to resist the invaders. 

The Fanilkati also says, but his statement is not correct — he has greatly 
4 * compressed ” events here — that the fighting continued for twelve days, 
during which the Mughals were occupied in slaughtering and pillaging ; but 
this could only possibly refer to the suburbs, for the Mughals were not yet in 
possession of the place. That writer also says, that, during this period, Sultman 
Shah, the Ijpi'id of the Khalifah’s troops, and his dependents and followers, were 
slam, and that the Mughals also slew the Amlr-i-Haj — the Superintendent 
and Conductor of the Pilgrims — the eldest son of the Sar Dawat-Dar, and 
that their heads were sent to Mau§il, thus showing that he has anticipated 
events. 

To return to the account in Alfi and others. Finding himself powerless, 
the Khalifah is said to have sent out the Wazir, Ibn ’Alfcami — aud the Jaslifc, 
or Patriarch of the Christians [Nestoiians], according to the Jami’-ut-Tawarikh 
— with a message to Hulaku saymg, that he hoped he would keep his former 
promise. Hulaku, in reply, said: 14 1 made that agreement at Hamadan. 
Now that I have reached Baghdad, and the sea of discoid, sedition, and 
tumult, has become lashed into waves, how can I possibly content myself with 
one Wazir ? The recompense required is this, that the Khalifah should like- 
wise send to me Suliman Shah, and both the Dawat-Dar-i-Kuchuk and 
Buzurg— the Chief and Under Secretary, and Keeper of the Seals/’ 

The Khalifah’s envoys returned to the city with this reply ; and, the next 
day, a deputation of illustrious and learned men [according to Raghid-ud Dm, 
the traitor Wazir was included] proceeded to Iiulaku’s camp to endeavour to 
obtain favourable terms of peace ; but he sent them away, and the flames of 
war again blazed up, and continued for another six days. The fighting was 
obstinate, and great numbers, on both sides, were killed. On the seventh 
day, Hulaku, consequent on the arrival m his camp of the deputation above 
referred to, and the stubborn defence, caused seven farmans to be written out, 
which were fastened to as many arrows, and discharged into as many quarters 
of Baghdad, the purport of which farmans was : “ Sayyids, l£a?is, ’Ulama, 
Officials, Merchants, and persons who do not fight against us, will be safe and 
secure from our rage and vengeance.” 

Consequent on the receipt of these farmans , a great number of scurvy 
patriots among the Baghdadis deserted their posts, and gave up fighting ; 
and, by this means, the Mughals were enabled to approach the Burj-i-’Ajamf, 
and drive out of that important post the weak number now left to defend 
the walls on that side. 

* The masjid and castle erected by Sultan Sanjar, the SaljuV* 
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and Mujahid-ud-Din, the Sar-Daw5ti, presented them- 
selves in the Khalifah's presence, and represented, saying ; 
" The enemy has reached the city gate, and we have but 
a few horsemen along with us in Baghdad, while the 
number of the infidels is 200,000 or more. It will be well 
that the Lord of the Faithful should embark on board a 
vessel, and give directions for placing his treasures, and 
his family, on ship-board ; and we will likewise attend the 
Lord of the Faithful in the vessel, and push down the 
Dijlah as far as the limits of Ba§rah ; and, in those islands, 
we will take up our abode until such time as deliverance 
cometh from Almighty God, and the infidels be van- 
quished.” 4 

The Khalifah mentioned this matter to the Wazir ; and 
that accursed minister represented to the Lord of the 
Faithful, saying : “ I have entered into a peace with the 
Mughals, and there is no necessity for leaving [Baghdad]. 
They [the Mughals] are going to present themselves 
before the Lord of the Faithful. If my word is not 
believed, it is necessary that the Amir, Abu-Bikr [the 
Khalifah’s son], should be sent out in order that he may 
understand the inclination of Hulau.” This counsel met 
with the approval of the Khalifah. and he sent out his 
son. The accursed Wazir secretly despatched a con- 
fidant of his own to Hulau, saying : “ Treat the Amir, Abu- 
Bikr, with great consideration, and pay him much reve- 
rence and respect, and send out and receive him, in order 

4 The islands m the deltas, near the mouth of the combined rivers which 
fall into the Persian Gulf, are referred to here 

This is what the Pro*Mughal writers turn into the Dawat-Dar's selfishly 
deserting his benefactor in his straits. They say, that, when the Dawat-Dar 
saw that there was no other way of escape than instant flight, he, without the 
knowledge of the Khalifah. embarked with his dependents— some even go so far 
as to say that 10,000 men were w'lth him — and dropped down the river. 
When the boats arrived opposite the ^aryah-ul-’U^ab [village of the Eagle], 
called by some the ffaryah-ul-Ghaffar. a body of the !l- Kh an's [Hulaku’s] 
troops, under Bufca Timur, which had been detached to guard the road from 
Basrah, and the Madaym, and prevent the passage of vessels, discovered them. 
With discharges of stones from catapults, and flasks of burning naphtha, 
the Mughals compelled him to turn back, after they had succeeded in capturing 
three boats, all on board of which they slew, and plundered the pioperty in 
them ; and the Sar Dawat*Dar, after a thousand stratagems, succeeded m reach* 
ing Baghdad again. The Jami’-ut-Tawarikh asserts that this act caused the 
Khalifah to determine to submit, s he could not trust his own Amirs ! 
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that the Khalifah may have reliance, and thy object will 
be gained.” 1 

* At this time, the Khaltfah, who had become resigned to loss of country 
and possessions, despatched Fakhr-ud-Din, the Damghani, and Ibn Darwegh, 
with a few rarities, as offerings to Hulaku, saying : “ We will acknowledge 
dependency, and submit/ 1 but he paid no attention to the message ; and they 
returned repulsed and disappointed. 

Next day, the 27th of Mu Marram, the Khalifah’s son, Abu-Bikr- i- Abu-1 - 
Fagl — called Abu-1-Fa?a’!l by some — with a body of grandees, the chief men 
of the Khalifah’s Court, proceeded to Hulaku’s camp, bearing presents of great 
value, by way of peth-kash. or tribute, but they also had to return without being 
received ; and the traitor Wazfr returned with them to the city. The same 
day [the Jami’-ut-T awarikh says, the first day of Safar, which was on a 
Thursday] Hulaku despatched another traitor, the Khwajah. Na?ir-ud-Dm, 
the Tusi, m company with one of the Mughal officers, to communicate with 
the Wazir, urging that the latter, along with Ibn Jauzi and Ibn Darwegh, 
should, by all possible means, pacify the minds of Suliman Shah, and 
Mujahid-ud-Din, the Sar Dawat-Dar, because they were the cause of the 
Khali fah’s resistance. The Amir, Suliman Shah, was, indeed, and had been, 
the bulwark of the faith of Islam against the infidel Mughals, which they did 
not lose sight of. The Rau?at-u§-Safa says, that, to complete the usual 
system of Mughal perfidy, w Hulaku even sent to them a deed of immunity 
and a safe conduct ; and, nolentes volentes , they were induced to proceed to the 
Mughal camp. ” The author of the Jami’-ut-Tawarikh also details this shameful 
act of Mughal treachery without the least remark, as though it were a mere 
every-day affair, and a very pious action. 

Hulaku, however, wanted more victims — the cup of treachery on the part 
of the barbanan monster was not quite full — so he despatched Suliman Shah 
and the Sar Dawat-Dar, into the city again, in order that they might bring 
out, along with them, their families, kinsmen, dependents, and retainers, 
pretending that he was going to despatch them, along with some of his own 
forces, against Mi?r and Sham. This further duplicity appears to have thrown 
them off their guard, and made them trust to the word of a Mughal prince. 
They returned, and brought out their people ; and a great number of the 
soldiery of Baghdad and other persons, in hopes of saving themselves, came 
out along with them to Hulaku’s camp. On their arrival there, they were all 
distributed among the different bands of $adkahs and Dahkas ; and, shortly 
after their return thither, an arrow fiom the city— for hostilities do not seem to 
have been suspended during these negotiations— struck a Hindu [probably a 
native of II md, but not necessarily, although possibly, a worshipper of idols, 
is here meant] Bitikchi, in the eye, and destroyed it. [Von Hammer, by 
some error, turns this upside down, and says that an Indtan struck out the eye 
of one of the principal emirs !]. As this man was one of Hulaku’s chief 
officials, he was so enraged that he ordered his troops to the assault, and to 
strain every nerve to capture the city. He then directed the massacre of the 
Sar Daw&t-D&r, and his family, connexions, and kinsmen, and all the fugitives 
who had accompanied him and Suliman Shah from the city, while the Amir- 
i-’Alam, Suliman Shah, the Turk-man, who had so often overthrown the 
Mughals, was brought fettered, together with his family, kinsmen, and personal 
dependents, to the foot of the barbanan’ s throne. He demanded of the 
Musalm&n warrior : “Thou art an astrologer [doubtless the Tusi Khwajah. 
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On the Amtr, Abu-Bikr’s, coming forth [from Baghdad] , 
and reaching the camp of Hulau, a throng* of people, 
infidels and Musalmans, went forth to receive him, and 
observed the usages of service. When he reached Hulau’s 
place of audience, the latter advanced about four paces 
to receive him, treated him with due ceremonial, conducted 
him to, and seated him in, his own place, and himself 
reclined on the knees of reverence 7 in his presence, and 
said : “lam come to present myself [before the Khaltfah}. 
and will pay homage [to him]. My uncle, BarkA, has be- 
come a Musalman at the hands of the Shaikh, Saif-ud-Din, 
the Bakhurzi. and I was, then and there, going to become 
a Musalman likewise, but I inquired among my Amtrs : 
‘who is the greatest among the Musalmans?’ and they 
directed me to the Court of the Khilafat, in order that, 
at the hand of the Lord of the Faithful, I might become a 
Musalman.” 

also an astrologer, had furnished this information], and art acquainted with the 
propitious and unpropitious aspects of the heavenly bodies, the degrees and 
minutes, the rising and setting of the stars, and the like, how was it that thou 
didst not perceive thine own inauspicious day, and wherefore not warn thy 
benefactor, so that he might have acted accordingly, and not have become so 
shattered and broken ? ” The unfortunate Suliman §Jjah replied : M Alas 1 it 
was the misfortune of the Lord of the Faithful that he gave not ear to the 
words of his faithful servants, but listened to those of a traitor.” In short, 
after some taunting on the part of the Mughal, and words of proud defiance 
on the part of Suliman Shah, he and his family, kinsmen, and personal 
dependents, were also massacred, to the number of seven hundred persons. 
These events are said to have happened on Friday, the 2nd of §afar. 

After the murder of the Amtr-i-’Alam, Suliman Shah, and the Sar Dawat- 
Dar, Mujahid-ud-Dm [some say the Daw5t-Dar-i-Ku£hak, and the Sharab-Dar f 
or Purveyor of Drinkables were also massacred on this occasion]? their heads 
were sent, by Hulaku’s command, to Mau?il, to Malik Badr-ud-Din, Abu-1- 
Fa?a’f l-i- Lulu — the “diplomatic and wily old gentleman ” of the “ Mongols 
Proper ” — by the hands of the latter’s son, Malik §alib, who was then in the 
Mughal camp, because great love and friendship existed between Suliman 
Shah and his father. The Mau?il ruler was directed to have the heads sus- 
pended from the gates of Mau§il. Badr-ud- Din- i- Lulu, was greatly afflicted, 
and wept involuntarily, but, as he had submitted to the Mughal yoke, he was 
obliged to comply to save himself from destruction. 

* The printed text leaves out the word and so turns out the whole of 
Hulaku’s host. 

7 This is not unlikely, as part of the treachery at which the Mughals were 
such adepts, in order to throw dust into the eyes of the Khalifah’s son, and so 
make sure of trapping his father. Most of the Pro- Mughal historians, and 
particularly Rashid-ud-Din, only seem anxious to conceal bow much the 
success of Ilulaku and his hordes was owing to the traitor Waslr. 
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Having introduced these sweet expressions into the 
discourse, the Amir, Abu-Bikr, placed credence on these 
deceitful, poisoned, words ; and returned from thence, well 
pleased, to the presence of the Lord of the Faithful, and 
related all that he had seen and heard. The cursed Wazir 
now said : " It is advisable that the Lord of the Faithful, 
himself, should move out, in great state and solemnity, 
surrounded by the cavalcade of the Khilafat. in order that 
Hulau may be able to observe the ceremony of receiving 
him, and perform the rites of homage.” Notwithstanding 
the Maliks of Islam — God reward them ! — exhorted the 
Khallfah. saying : * It is not well to show such confidence;” 
still, as the decree of destiny, and divine mandate, had 
come down, the dissuasions and exhortations of those 
Musalman holy-warriors were of no avail, and, in the end, 
fate was using the whip of wrath behind the horse of the 
Kh ilafat, until the Lord of the Faithful went forth, on 
horseback, accompanied by twelve hundred distinguished 
and eminent persons of the city, consisting of Maliks, 
Sadrs, ’Ulama, Grandees, Merchants, and the officials of 
the State. When they reached the camp of Hulau, the 
accursed Mughal, the Khallfah and the train with him 
were stopped, the whole [of the latter] were separated 
from each other ; and they [the Mughals] seized the Lord 
of the Faithful. He [Hulau] commanded him, so that, 
in his own handwriting, the Khallfah was compelled to 
issue his commands to the rest of the eminent men who 
had remained behind at Baghdad, in such wise, that they 
came out from the city [to the Mughal camp], until the 
whole were seized ; and the Mughals martyred the whole 
of them . 8 

* The investment having now continued for marly two months , the difficul- 
ties of the Khallfah increased ; and the simple-minded Musalman Pontiff 
again turned for counsel to the traitor within his own house, and snake within 
his own bosom, who was bringing destruction upon himself, his race, and the 
Muhammadan people. He inquired of the traitor Wazir what had best be 
done to escape from this calamity. He replied that the Mughal troops and 
Tattar soldiers were already very strong in point of numbers, and that rein- 
forcements were continually arriving, while the weakness of the servants of the 
Kh ilafat daily became greater, and that there were not forces enough in 
Baghdad to defend it and repulse the Mughals, and that therefore it was 
advisable 4 ‘that the Khallfah should abandon hostility and resistance, and 
proceed to the presence of HulakG ; open his hoaids of treasure and valuables. 
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Here, respecting the putting to death of the Amir, AbQ- 
Bikr, the son of the Khalifah. there are several statements ; 

and, by means of them, guard his honour and good name from hurt and injury, 
since the object of Hulaku, in coming to Baghdad, was to obtain wealth.” 
Further, the arch-traitor stated that, by some means or other, after the 
Khalifah should have entered into “ terms of concord and amity, this dissen- 
sion might be changed into friendliness ; in fact, into connexion and relation* 
ship, by a pearl out of the family of the Chingiz Shan being strung on the 
string of matrimony with the Khalifah’s eldest son, and another pearl from 
the Khalifah’s family being united to the son of Hulaku, which connexion 
would be, as it was in the time of the Salju^cs, of immense advantage to the 
state and to religion, a source of dignity, strength, and grandeur [f], and, at 
the same time, would save very many people from slaughter and pillage.” 

The Mujami’-ul-Khiyar states that it was the pretence that he had arranged 
all this with Hulaku, and only required the Khalifah’s presence to confirm the 
alliance, that induced the unfortunate Musta’§im B’illah to trust himself in the 
barbarian camp. 

When the Khalifah, who had now become so lost in amazement, and so 
stupefied by his misfortunes, as to be incapable of distinguishing villainy from 
goodness, and could not calmly consider what these words contained, perceived 
that all hope was gone, he resolved on going out to the Mughal camp, con- 
trary to the prayers and exhortations of his faithful subjects ; and accoidingly, 
on Sunday, the 4th of §afar, 656 H. — the 9th of February, 1258 A.I>. — 
accompanied by three sons [but some say, two, and some, four — Abu-Bikr-i- 
Abu- 1 -Fa$a tl, ’Abd-ur-Ratiman, ’Abd*ul*Manakib-i-Mubarak, and ’Abd-ul- 
Manazil, called, by some, Abu- 1 -’ Abbas-i- Ahmad], and a body of about 3000 
persons, consisting of Sayyids, Ecclesiastics, Ka?is, Philosophers, Doctors of 
the Law, Amirs, and other Grandees and Officials, in short, all the most dis- 
tinguished personages of the centre of Islam, he moved out of the city. On 
reaching the canvas curtain before the entrance of the audience tent of the 
barbarian, Hulaku, the Khalifah, with his sons, and four or five attendants, 
were permitted to pass in, but the rest were forbidden, and were distributed 
among the soldiery. 

“When the sight of the Mughal, Hulaku,” writes one of my authorities, 
“fell upon the Khalifah, Al-Musta’§im B’lllah, as is the cusfom with the 
perfidious, he did not look crossly upon him, but made the usual [complimen- 
tary] inquiries with warmth, in such wise that the Khalifah and his sons were 
hopeful of good treatment therefrom. After these inquiries, Hulaku turned 
his face towards the Khalifah, and said : * Send a person into the city so that 
the men may throw down their arms, in order that we may have them 
numbered.’ The Khalifah, accordingly, despatched a person, m order that a 
proclamation might be made, in his name, to the effect that whoever wished to 
save his life should lay down his arms, and set out for the camp of the fl- 
Khan, Ilulaku.” Consequent on this having been done— and, doubtless, at 
the suggestion of the traitor Wazfr — the greater number of the people laid 
down their arms, and set out for the Mughal camp ; and all who proceeded 
thither fell under the ruthless swords of those infidels. 

Such infatuation as marked these last events is scarcely conceivable, after so 
many proofs of Mughal treachery, but the Musalman people were now without 
a head. 
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but God knows the truth* One statement is this, that 
they martyred him, and the Amir-i-Alam, Sullman Shah. 

Hulaku having got the Stiallfah into his power, sent him to Kai- 
bu^a’s camp, at the Kul-wa^t gate, where a tent was pitched for him, and 
he was placed in charge of a guard ; and the Mughal leader gave orders, at 
dawn the following day, to make a general massacre of the people of Baghd&d. 
The broad and deep ditch was speedily filled up, part of the walls thrown 
down, there being no opposition whatever, and the Mughals, soon after, began 
to pour into the city ; and the work of slaughter, violation, pillage, and 
destruction, began. This was ruthlessly carried out ; and the Haram-Sarae — 
the private dwelling — of the Khalifahs, which, for five hundred years, had been 
the place of prostration of the Musalman peoples, was so utterly demolished that 
no one would have imagined that a habitation had ever existed there. The 
other buildings of Baghd&d — the masjids, mausolea of Musalman saints and 
Khalifahs, the palaces, hospitals, colleges, and libraries— were all given to 
the flames ; and places adjacent, constituting a vast extent of suburbs, were 
completely sacked and devastated. 

Guzfdah states that, during the massacre, a Mughal named Mianju, in one 
small street of the city, found upwards of forty motherless sucking-babes ; 
and, thinking to himself, that without mothers’ milk they would perish, put 
them to death to deliver them from their suffering 1 

I pass over the accounts given by some Oriental writers respecting the 
hoards of treasure, to get at which the rack was freely used, but I cannot 
pass over, without comment, the statement that “ Mostassim who had given 
up all hope of life, and who did not know at what hour the order for his 
murder might be given, “ begged to be allowed to keep 700 wives [Musalmans 
can only have four at one time, but concubines are unlimited] upon whom 
neither sun nor moon had shone, and was allowed to select 100,” as we are told 
in the “ Mongols Proper What could he do with 100 wives, when he and 
his sons were kept in a tent under a Mughal guard, and allowed but four or 
five attendants for himself and them ? Was he to leave his 100 wives for the 
sun and moon to shine upon in the camp among the brutal Mughals ? 

This is a specimen how History may be travestied, and of “ taking up the 
mattock ” to “ complete the work which the pioneer can only begin.” This 
little episode is taken from some foreign translation of “the great Raschid’s ” 
Jami’-ut-Tawarikh, but the meaning of Rashid ud-Dfn was either not caught 
by the translator, or the author of the “ Mongols Proper ” misunderstood it. 
The words of Rash$d-ud*Dfn, after his mentioning that directions were given 
to number the Khalifah’s faram— the exact meaning of which word should 
be duly weighed— it is not solely the place wherein wives and concubines 
dwell, but the home of mothers, grandmothers, aunts, daughters, and female 
relatives as well, including sons’ families, and sometimes daughters’ — and 
that it was found to contain 700 females and concubines, and 1 zoo domestics, 
are : “When the Shalifah [who had been conducted to his own palace on 
the 9th of $afar, according to Raghid-ud-Dfn] found what was going on, he 
implored saying, * The inmates of the Aar am, on whom neither sun nor moon 
has shone, spare unto me ’ ^ — i.e, pardon or spare them for my sake].” 

Hulaku said: “Out of the 700, choose 100, and give up the rest.” The 
unfortunate Khal ffah chose 100 females, consisting of his relatives and 
kinswomen [including his mother, aunts, sisters, wives, and female children, 
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the Aiyubi, Malik ’Izz-ud-Dia, son of Fat£-ud-D!n,® the 
Kurd, and Mujahid-ud-D!n, I-bak, the Sar Dawati, all 
four of them ; and some [persons] narrate, that, when the 
Amir, Abu*Bikr, returned to the presence of his father on 
coming back from the camp of Hulau, at the time the 
Lord of the Faithful was setting out [to proceed thither], 
the Amir, Abu-Bikr, did not accompany him, and that he 
[subsequently] left Baghdad, and proceeded into Shi m 
[Syria] by way of the desert. Others again state, that he 
was martyred, after he had, in the presence of HulSu, 
uttered harsh and taunting words ; and the words are [said 
to have been] these. The Amir, Abu-Bikr, said : “ It was 
supposed by us that, as thou hast high birth, thou mightest 
be an honourable man, and that thou wouldst be a high- 
minded monarch ; and we placed reliance on thy word. 
Now it is obvious that thou art neither a monarch nor a 
man, since thou hast acted thus perfidiously, for kings 
commit not perfidy.” Hulau commanded so that they 
martyred him. On the other hand, some state, that the 
Amir, Abu-Bikr, commanded one of the great Sayyids that 
they should take him towards Agarbaijan, and said that 
he would remain there some time, until, in freedom and in 
honour, after Baghdad became tranquil, command would be 
issued 1 [as to what it would be advisable to do]. When 
that venerable Sayyid had taken the Amir, Abu-Bikr, some 
stages on the way towards Agarbaijan, a number of rene- 
gades represented to Hulau, saying : “ Thou hast made a 

and the females of the families of his sons], who were allowed to issue forth 
with him when he was removed, and were thus to be saved ffom slavery to 
those barbarians ; but what subsequently happened to them, with one or two 
exceptions, has not transpired. The fate of the remaining 600 may be easily 
conceived — much the same as, but certainly not worse than, helpless Turkish 
women have suffered, and are still suffering, in these days of “crusaders,” 
“ameliorators, 1 ’ Bulgarians and Cossacks. 

• The Calcutta Printed Text, and the MSS. , from which it has been printed, 
kill the father, Fatfc-ud-Dm, who, in the former, is styled “Gird " — 
again, while the name of his son, who was killed, is left out altogether. The 
father probably had been dead half a century, after the manner of the father of 
Muhammad, the 'Arab conqueror of Sind, namely, $&sim, whom some trans- 
lators and compilers make the conqueror instead of the son, and without being 
conscious of the blunder, in the same manner that Bakht-y&r-ud-Dtn, the 
2 £h,alj Turk, has had the credit of being the conqueror of Lakhanawatf, instead 
of his son, Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Muhammad. See note *, page 548. 

1 Respecting the future affairs of the JKhil&fat, he meant 
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mistake. If the Amir, Abu-Bikr, should reach Agarbaijan 
In safety, all the forces of Rum, Sham, and Mag&rab, will 
flock round him ; and, undoubtedly, he will take his 
revenge.” Hulau [on this] despatched people of his own 
in pursuit of the Amir, Abu-Bikr ; and they brought him 
back, and Hulau martyred him ; but God knows the truth. 
The Almighty reward him [Abu-Bikr] and the whole of his 
family ! Amin. 


ACCOUNT OF THE MARTYRDOM OF THE LORD OF THE 
FAITHFUL, AL-MUSTA*$IM BTLLAH— THE ALMIGHTY 
REWARD HIM I 

For some time, the infidel Mughals desired to detain 
the Lord of the Faithful, Al-Musta’§im B’illah. There 
were a great number of Musalmans among the Mughal 
forces, and they declared : “If Hulau should pour out the 
blood of this Khalifah 2 on the ground, both he, and the 
Mughal army will be swallowed up in an earthquake; 
and therefore it behoveth not to slay him.” The object 
of these Musalmans was this, that the Lord of the Faith- 
ful should remain alive ; for, among all, hesitation arose 
about putting the Khalifah to death. The Malik of 
Mau$il, Badr-ud-Din-i-Lulu — God’s curse upon him! — 
and other infidels , 8 represented to Hulau, saying : “ If the 
Khalifah continues alive, the whole of the Musalmans 
which are among the troops, and other [Musalman] peoples 
who are in other countries, will rise, and will bring about 
his liberation, and will not leave thee, Hulau, alive.” The 
accursed Hulau was frightened at this, saying : “ If the 
Khalifah continues to live, an outbreak of the Musal- 
mans may take place ; and, if he is slain, with the sword, 
when his blood falls upon the ground, an earthquake will 
take place, and people will be destroyed so he proposed 
to put the Khalifah to death after a different fashion. He 
gave orders therefore so that they enfolded him in a 
[leather] sack for holding clothes, and kicked his sacred 

* Instead of Khalifah, some copies of the text have tabaikah — dynasty. 

3 Referring to the Musalman contingents from the subject states in the 
Mughal camp. 
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person until he died — May the Almighty reward him and 
bless him ! 4 

4 Some Historians affirm that the Khallfah died of starvation, while others 
say — as our author stated a century before any Pro-Mughal author wrote— 
that Hulaku consulted with his confidants and chief officers about putting him 
to death. Some said that, if he should escape from the present danger, assist- 
ance would reach him from the whole Musalman world, and that troops would 
gather round him from every part of Islam, and great sedition and trouble 
would arise. This advice Hulaku considered was given out of loyalty to him, 
and he determined to have the Khali fah put to death. $usam-ud*Dtn, the 
Astrologer [this is the “ Hossam ud din,” who is “ probably a Muhammedan,” 
of the “ Mongols Proper but did any one ever hear of any Hus&m-ud-Dfn 
who was not a Musalman ?], who was allowed admission to the presence of 
Hulaku, caused it to be made known, that, if the Khalifah should be put to 
death by the Mughals, the world would become overspread with darkness, 
and that the portents of the judgment day would appear ; and many other 
similar things he stated, which filled the superstitious mmd of Hul&kfi with 
fear and dread. He therefore consulted with the Khwajah. Na$ir-ud-Din, 
the Ttisi, the Shi’ah, and ally of the traitor Wazir, who also laboured for the 
downfall of the ’Abbasis ; and he replied, saying : “No such portents arose 
when Yabya [St. John the Baptist], the Innocent, was put to death, when the 
Prophet, Muhammad, died, and when the Imam, Husain, was unjustly 
martyred ; and, if Husam-ud-Din asserts that such as he states will arise if an 
’Abbasi is put to death, it merely shows his excessive simplicity.” Others 
said that no sword could possibly be dyed with the Kh ali fah’ s blood. 

The Khalifah left the city, and came to the Mughal camp [Guztdah says, 
contrary to others, that he was put to death tivo days after he came out], on 
Sunday, the 4th of §afar, 656 H. — 9th of February, 1258 A.D.— as previously 
mentioned. Of this date there is no doubt whatever, but there is some dis- 
crepancy with respect to the date of the last act in this tragedy. Some say 
that, on the following Wednesday, which would be the 7th, the Khalifah was 
summoned to the presence of Hulaku, while others say it was the 6th. The 
Fanakatf says the 10th, without mentioning the day, which was Saturday, 
while some say Tuesday, the 16th of §afar, but the 16th was on a Friday, 
and others again say it was Tuesday, and others Wednesday, the 14th of that 
month, equal to the 18th of February. As, in the east, the date commences 
after noon, as in nautical time, it is evident that the date was the 14th of §afar, 
and that it was Wednesday, as I shall afterwards show. That same day 
Hulaku had moved his camp from near the city to a position close to the Dih- 
i-Wa^f, and the Dih-i-Jalabiah ; and thither the Khalifah was conducted from 
the tent, in which he had been under a guard at the gate of Kul-wa^i, to the camp 
at Dih-i-Wafcf. Giving up all hope of life, and expecting speedy martyrdom, 
he asked permission to be allowed to go to the bath, that he might perform 
his ablutions anew. Hulaku directed that five Mughals should accompany 
him, but the Khalifah objected to “ the society of five of the infernal guards,” 
referring to the XCVI. Chap, of the J£uk’An, verse jg. 

On that same day, the Khalifah, with his four sons [the Po. As . Soc, MS, 
of the Fanakatl merely says “his eldest son”], together with their servants, were 
ordered to be put to death. Notwithstanding the assurances of the Khwajah, 
Na$ir-ud-Dln, the Tusi, the superstitious mind of the barbarian feared lest what 
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The Amt r, Abu-Bikr, the Khalifah’s son, and the Am!r-i- 
’Alam, Suliman Shah, the Aiyubt, they likewise martyred, 

tad been predicted might come to pass if the blood of the Khalffah should 
be shed. He therefore directed that he should be rolled up in felts, and that, 
in the same manner as the felt-makers beat the felts in making, he should be 
beaten to death, and every bone in his body broken. This mode of punish- 
ment, from what has been already stated, was not unusual among the Mu ghal* 
[see note at page 1185]. The Mujami’-ul-Khiyar says, like our author, that 
the Khalifah, and his sons, were sewn up in bullocks* hides, and kicked to 
death. 

Thus was the thirty -seventh and last of. the Kfralifahs of Baghdad, of the 
house of 'Abbas, martyred at the village of Wafcf— there never was such 
a place as 4t Vacuf " — towards the close of the day, on Wednesday [our 
Tuesday afternoon or evening], the 14th of the month of §afar, 656 h., at the 
age of forty-seven, but some say forty -six years and three months, and others 
forty-three years and three months. His reign occupied sixteen years and 
nearly three months ; and the Khilafat of the house of ’Abbas had lasted 523 
years, eleven months, and one day. His sons, and other offspring, and the 
whole of his family and kin were also massacred, two days after, and utterly 
exterminated according to the generality of the Pro-Mughal writers ; but our 
author, who, evidently, had correct information respecting these events, gives 
an interesting account of the subsequent death of the Khalifah’s daughter 
farther on ; and he likewise states that a son, a mere infant, also survived. 
We also know that fifteen Khalifahs of the house of 'Abbas, subsequently, 
filled the office of Khalffah, in Mi$r. See note *, page 1259. 

The author of the Jami’-ut-Taw&rtkh, with great apparent glee, asserts that 
the youngest son of the Khalffah. Mubarak Shah, so called, was grnen 
to Olj&e Kha tlm. one of Hulaku’s Khatuns. who accompanied him into 
l-r&n-Zamin, and that she sent him to Maraghah that he might be with the 
KhwSjah, Na?ir-ud-Din, the Just, and that she [subsequently ?] gave him a 
Mughal wife, who bore him two sons. 

The third day after the above tragedy was enacted, on Friday, the 16th of 
§afar [the third day before Friday would be Wednesday, for the date of the 
Khalffah's death], Hulaku commanded that the massacre, pillage, and devas- 
tation, should cease [Von Hammer, who has reversed the events, says the sack 
and pillage commenced four days before the Khalifah’s death, and continued 
for forty days after !], and he came to view Baghdad. The Jami’-ut-Tawarfkfc 
differs here again considerably from other Histories. It states that the 
massacre began on the 7th of $afar, and terminated on the 9th, on which 
date Hulaku entered the city, and that he moved from near Baghdad and 
encamped at Dih-i-Wa^f and Dih-i-Jalibfah on the 14th of $afar, the same 
date as that on which the Khalffah was put to death. 

Nearly all the inhabitants of Baghdad had been massacred, but the few 
which remained now began to appear in the bazars and the shops ; and com- 
mand was issued to remove the dead from the streets, and bazars, and for them 
to be buried. 

Ibn ’AlVamf imagined, up to this time, that the good offices he had per- 
formed for HulakQ, and the aid he had rendered him in destroying his bene- 
factor, and the people of Baghdad, would have been rewarded with the 
government of that city and its territory 5 but Hulaku had now made as much 
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until the whole of the Amirs and Maliks of the Court of 
the Khilafat with the exception of the little son * of the 
Lord of the Faithful, were made martyrs of. 

Hulau seized all the treasures of Baghdad, the enumera- 
tion of, and amount of which wealth, the pen of description 

use of the traitor as he required, and took no farther account of him other* 
wise than to despise him for his base ingratitude, and to be convinced that no 
faith could be reposed in one who had betrayed his benefactor. The Bah&dur, 
’All, a Turk or Tattar Musalman, was made Shabnah or Intendant of the city 
and territory, as a reward for his intrepidity, because, out of the whole of 
Hulaku’s army, he was the first to place foot within the walls of Bagfed&d. 
Fakfar-ud-Dfn, the Damghant, was made Sabib-i-Dtwan, but Ibn ’AmrSn, 
another traitor, was made Hakim or Governor of the Baghdad territory, 
which Ibn ’Al^am! hoped to have obtained as his reward. During the 
investment, Ibn ’Amran had helped the Mugfcals by supplying them with grain 
and forage from the neighbouring district of Ya'Vubah, where there were im- 
mense quantities stored. He was a man of the very lowest class, and was the 
menial servant of the ’Amil or Revenue Officer of Ya’fcubah, and, among 
other duties, he used to shampoo his master’s feet— I have not space for a full 
account of him here— and the learned Ibn ’A learnt was placed in a subordinate 
position as Wazlr, under this boor. Now that it was too late, the late Waztr 
became a prey to shame and remorse ; and, bitterly regretting his misdeeds, 
lived, for a short time, brooding over his disappointment, shunned, and treated 
with contempt and disdain by the people of Baghdad, notwithstanding his 
utmost endeavours to get any one to notice him. He was soon after laid on 
the bed of sickness, brought on by the state of his mind ; and he died in less 
than two months after the martyrdom of the fihaltfah, on the nth [Rafifcfd- 
ud-Din says the 2nd] of Rabi’-ul-Akhir, 656 H. His son, Sharaf-ud-Dtn. 
was afterwards installed in the subordinate office to which his father had been 
nominated, under Ibn ’Umran. 

But why need any one, who can read the originals for himself, say so ? Are 
we not told in the “ Mongols Proper" [p. 201], that * ‘ Khulagu appointed 
governors to take charge of the captured city," and that “Ibn Alkamtyi , the 
vizier, retained his post. He is accused of treachery by the majority of the Moslem 
historians [“the majority " which the writer has seen in translation probably. 
What Musalman author does not accuse him of treacheiy, except the partial 
historian, “ the great Raschid " ?]. Of the sect of Rafisis , it was natural that he 
should delight in the overthrow of the Abassidian dynasty an# the reinstatement 
of that of Ah [Where and when, and who was the first person of the dynasty 
of 4t Ali " reinstated?]. ... He [Ibn ul Alkamiyi\ died three years after 
the capture of Baghdad" etc., etc. Such is history 1 

The number of people, who fell during these massacres, has been omitted 
by several authors. Some say 800,000 perished, but the number generally 
quoted is the enormous amount of 1,800,000, which includes not only the 
ordinary inhabitants of the city, but also those of the extensive and populous 
suburbs, and the unfortunate people from the ‘country round, who, in a similar 
case, as we have witnessed, lately, having been stripped of house, home, and 
property, fled to the capital city of their country for refuge from the barbarian 
invaders. 

* See note *, page 1259. 
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could neither record, nor the human understanding con- 
tain, and conveyed the whole — money, jewels, gold and 
gem-studded vases, and elegant furniture— to his camp. 
Such of these as were suitable for Mangu Khan [Kia’an], 8 

6 There is, as previously mentioned, some discrepancy among the Histories 
and Historians I have been quoting in these notes, respecting Mangu Jjpi’an’s 
death, but it seems strange that such discrepancy should exist. There is no 
doubt whatever that Baghdad fell in $afar, 656 h., but the Tarfkh-i -Jahan- 
gir and Jfzfis Abru state that Mangu Ijfa’an died in Ramadan, 655 H., just 
six months before that event took place. Yet in Guzfdah, Fa§ifr-i, the Rau- 
$at-u?-§afa, Jami’-ut-Tawarfkh, and in other works, it is recorded that w thfe 
Il-Khan [Hulaku], after the capture of Baghdad, despatched a vast quantity 
of the best of the plunder, and other valuable things of Tra^-i-’Arab, and 
Trafc-i-’Ajam, to his brother Mangu— which our author had already stated the 
best part of a century before any Pro-Mughal author wrote — under the charge 
of the Nu-ytn, Shfktur [the Jami’-ut-Tawarikh, referring to his departure, 
styles him Hulaju, but, when mentioning the receipt of the news of Mangu’s 
death, calls him Shfktur also], with the good news of the fall of Baghdad, and 
a full account of his proceedings, and informing him that he intended to march 
towards Mi$r and Sham. When his envoys reached the throne of Mangu 
]£a’an, and delivered their message, Mangu was overjoyed, exalted Hulaku of 
his royal favour, and permitted the envoys to set out on their return. ” These 
two statements are widely different from each other ; and the only way to recon- 
cile them is, as is stated in the Lubb-ut-Tawarffch, and some other Histones, 
that Mangu Ka’an died early in 657 H., and not in 655 H., as in the Tarfkh- 
i-Jahan-gir and Hafig Abru, for the news reached him in the last month of the 
year 656 H. ; and, if we only consider the immense distance that separated the 
brothers, and the time it must have taken to convey the news from the Yangtsi 
to the Euphrates — to Halab, where Hulaku then was — we can pretty clearly 
arrive at the correct date. 

I must now, however, say a few words on another remarkable event which 
happened in the middle of 656 H. — the year before Mangu’s death, and which, 
correctly, belongs to Mangu’s reign— the erection of the Observatory on a 
high hill north of Maraghah, more particularly, because his ferocious brother, 
merely because he happened to have carried out his sovereign’s instructions, 
has had the chief, if not the sole credit, among European wnters and trans- 
lators especially, of the good work, and the love of scientific research, while 
Mangu’s attainments are unknown : Hulaku, however, is said to have had 
a great passion for alchemy, and expended vast sums in its pursuit. We are 
informed, in the “Mongols Proper in almost every page of which IPOhsson’s 
History is drawn upon, that “Mangu ” had sent, with his brother, “ Khulagu,” 
an astrologer styled “ Hossam-ud-din, who had been sent as his adviser,” and 
that *• Hossam was probably a Muhammedan ! ” Farther, that “Nassir ud 
din, a famous astronomer, was ordered by Khulagu to build an observatory,” 
etc., and that he u had impressed upon Khulagu the necessity of forming new 
astronomical tables," etc. 

The facts are these— and I quote my authorities almost in their own words 
—that, out of the whole of the sovereigns of the Chingiziah dynasty, Mangu 
was the only one who nourished a great and sincere love of science, more par- 
ticularly of mathematics. His study was Euclid, several of whose problems 
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with some of the females of the Khalifah's Aaratn, together 
with a daughter of the Khalifah, he [Hulau] despatched 
towards Turkistan ; some [things ?] were sent, as presents, 
and as his portion, to Barka, the Musalman, and some 
Hulau himself retained. 

Trustworthy persons have related, that what reached 
Barka he refused to accept, and that he slew the 
emissaries of Hulau ; and, on this account, enmity became 
established between Barka and Hulau . 7 With respect 
to such things as he [Hulau] sent to Mangu Khan, when 
that property, and money, reached the city of Samr- 

he had solved ; and, from the great interest he took in astronomy, he earnestly 
desired that, during his reign, "an observatory should be erected. He had, 
previously, commissioned Jamal-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Jahir, spn of 
Majd-ud-Din, Al-Bukfcari, to carj^ftout some important observations, but, on 
account of the paucity of appliances and instruments, and the defective 
acquaintance with the subtilties and niceties of mathematics, several important 
astronomical matters still remained doubtful. 

At this period, the eminent acquirements of the Tu?i Khwajah. Na?tr*ud~ 
Din, Muhammad, were famous even in those parts— in Turkistan and Tamghaj. 
The Khwajah. at this time, used to dwell m the fortresses of the Mulaljidahs : 
he had been long and liberally patronized by the last few Khudawands of the 
sect, had composed his famous work on ethics— the Akhlah-i-Na^irt— m the 
fortress of Mahnun-dujz, and dedicated it to one of the Muhtaghims of the 
order. When Mangu $a’an despatched Huiaku into I-ran-Zamln, at the time 
of taking leave of each other, he said to Huiaku, 44 No doubt you will meet 
with the Khwajah, Na?Ir-ud-DIn of Tus, who is now among the Isma'ilts 
[some writers say that he was among them against his will, but, as I have 
already shown, this is erroneous]. Treat him with honour and favour, and 
send him to me.” When the Tiisf reached Hulaku’s presence, the latter, on 
account of the great distance which separated him from his brother, who had 
left his urdu for the territory of Manzi, put off, from time to time, sending the 
Khwajah to the I^a’an’s presence ; and, by degrees, he became so much taken 
up with him himself, and found him so useful, m combination with his brother 
Sh i*ah. the traitor Wazfr of Baghdad, as already narrated, that, at last, he 
determined to retain him about his own Court, and in his own service. 
Hearing from Huiaku the objects of the Ijpi’an, the 2£hwajah himself proposed 
to Huiaku to carry them out in Ajfarbafjan, and he was furnished with a 
mandate accordingly. Four other astronomers and mathematicians were 
associated with him in the erection and furnishing of this observatory — 
Mu’ayyid-ud-Dfn, ’Ar*!, Fakhr ud-Din, Maraghb Fakhr-ud-DTn, Akhlaji, 
and Najm-ud*Din, KazwfnT ; and, in the 57 th year from the accession to 
sovereignty of the Chingiz £han, the Rasad-i-Il-Kham was erected, and 
important observations began to be carried out. I have no space for farther 
details here : hereafter, if time permits, I hope to enter more fully into 
these subjects. 

7 For some account of these matters, see the notice of Bark a’ s conversion* 
farther on. 

4 L 
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Jcand, the daughter of the Khaltfah — God reward her ! — 
requested permission from the authority sent in charge of 
them, saying : “ The mausoleum of one of my ancestors is 
situated in the city of Samr^and, namely, that of Ku§am, 
son of 'Abbas : permit me to go and visit his tomb.” The 
intendant in charge acceded to her request ; and that 
innocent [creature] proceeded to the mausoleum of Kusam, 
son of 'Abbas, 8 and celebrated the usual rites observed on 
paying a visit to a tomb, performed a prayer of two genu- 
flexions ; and, bowing her face to the ground, prayed, 
saying : “ O God ! if this Kusam, son of 'Abbas, my 
ancestor, hath honour in Thy presence, take this Thy 
servant unto Thyself, and deliver her out of the hands 
of these strange men !*' The door of compliance was 
opened ; and, then and there, in that act of adoration, 
she transmitted her pure soul to the Most High God. 
God reward her and bless her, and her ancestors, and all 
martyrs of the true faith ! 

The author of the Tarikh-i-Mukaddasi, in the Section 
[entitled] “ Kawa'in,” and in the mention of the outbreak 
of the Turks, quotes a tradition from 'Abd-ullah-i-' Abbas 
—on whom be peace ! He says : “ 'Abd-ullah, son of 
'Abbas,® took oath and said, * the Khilafat of my posterity 


• J-Cugam, son of A 1 -’ Abbas, accompanied Sa'id, son of the Khalifah 
'Usman, who held the government of Khurasan, and who had been des- 
patched* at the head of an army, into Mawara-un-Nahr. Kusam died in that 
territory, and was buned, at gamr^and. 

Muhammad Husain Khan, otherwise Mirza Haidar, the Doghlati Mughal, 
says in his History respecting the names of certain cities mentioned in 
previous Histories as formerly existing in parts of Central Asia, referred to 
in note at page 889, para. 4, that he himself visited a well-known place in 
Mughalistan, which is known by the name of — Yumghal— where there 

was a cupola still standing, with part of an inscription remaining, which he 
read — "Shah Jalil, son of ]£u§am, son of 'Abbas” — the rest was wanting, 
and indicated that that was the tomb of the son of the very Klugam above 
mentioned. 

v Here occurs a very good example of the use of the i?afat instead of, or 
for, hiii) son of. The late Mr. W. H. Blochmann, M.A., mhis 11 Contributions 
to the Geography and Histoiy of Bengal” says that "the use of the ifafat, 
instead of bin or pisar (son), is restricted to poetry, and does not occur in 
ptose” and took exception to my use of it. At page fri of the Pnnted 
Calcutta Text, line second from the bottom, are the following words : f 

where the i?afat is understood for son of andjn line 
three from the top of the following page are these words : . . . . ^ alH jua 

of ak oSf Now, as M Mawlawis Khadim Hosam and Abd Al-Hai ” are 
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will continue up to such time as Turks of ruddy counte- 
nances, whose faces will be broad like unto a buckler, shall 
overcome their dominion and grandeur/” Therefore, 
’Ulama have all [from time to time] given an interpreta- 
tion respecting this prediction. Some have said that they 
might be Musalman Turks, and others have said that they 
might be from the tribes of the Turks 1 of the empire of 
Chin, who would subdue the land of I-ran, Trafc, and 
Baghdad ; but unto all the sages of the world, and ’Ulama 
of the race of Adam — God reward them ! — it [now] became 
manifest that the latter interpretation was the correct one, 
and that the downfall of the seat of the IQjilafat would be 
wrought at the hands of the infidels of Chin 2 — the curse of 
the Almighty be upon them ! — because the Lord of the 
Faithful, Al-MustaVim B'illah — God reward him ! — attained 
martyrdom at the hands of that race. 

May the Sultan of Sultans, who, up to this present time, 
continues as usual to read the Khutbah in, and adorn the 
coin with, the name of that lawful Imam and Khalifah. 1 

the editors of that Printed Text, under the supervision of Colonel W. N. 
Lees, LL.D., and it comes from Calcutta, where the “Turani idiom ” is so 
much cultivated, one must give these learned men credit for knowing some- 
thing of that idiom, and that, if the text, as it stands, was not considered 
right by them, they would not have allowed the words to remain as they are. 
I may add that the Calcutta Printed Text agrees, in this instance, with several 
f MSS. copies of the text, and that the only variation is that a few copies leave 
out the bin , intending ifafats to be used in both instances. 

1 That is to say the descendants of Turk, which, according to their own 
traditions, the Mughal s are. This prophecy seems different from that which 
the Sayyids of Hillah referred to. See last para, of the note at page 900. 

* Our author continually styles the Mughals infidels of £ 2 un. 

3 It appears to have been considered necessary to do this until such time as 
a successor — a Khalifah and Imam— should be installed. 

This is a pretty good proof that, at Dihll, they were not quite so “ sin- 
gularly ignorant,” nor “strangely indifferent,” as appears to have been 
supposed : — “ While the throne of the Khahfs became an idle symbol, and 
the centre of Isl&m was converted into a ghastly camp of Nomads, the latest 
Muhammadan conquest *m partibus infidel ium ' must have been singularly 
ignorant of, or strangely indifferent to, the events that affected their newly- 
conceded allegiance [?], as the name of the martyred Must’asim [sic] was 
retained on the Dehh coinage for some forty years after his death.” — Thomas: 

PathAn Kings of Dehli,” page 255. 

After the capture of Baghdad, those of the 'Abbas! family who escaped the 
sanguinary Mughals fled into Misr ; and there, the ruler, Malik Tahir-i-Band- 
^ad&r, acknowledged Afcmad, son of Tahir, brother of the late IQiaiifah* as 
his successor to the Khilafat, at a great meeting assembled for that purpose* 

4 L 2 
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be long preserved and maintained upon the throne of 
sovereignty, for the sake of the honour of the martyrs of 
the family of ’All and of ’Abbas, and the souls of the 
Lords of the Faithful, through the mercy of Him who is 
the Most Merciful of the Merciful ! 

After Hulau had sacked Baghdad, and had caused the 
people to be martyred, he made over those that remained 
to the Wazir, 4 and assigned him a Mughal Shahnah 
[Intcndant] that he might cause them to be collected 
together. When the accursed Wazir returned again to 
Baghdad, and had collected some of the people, and 
located them therein, some of the servants of the Khallfah, 
who had retired into the Wadi? and remained alive, to the 
number of about 10,000 horsemen, 1 collected, and, suddenly, 

and then and there did homage to him, on the 9th of Rajah, 659 H. He 
assumed the title of Al-Muntasir. The ruler of Mi§r furnished him with an 
army and all things befitting his position, and despatched him, at his own 
particular request, towards Baghdad, which the new Khallfah hoped to 
recover. He however encountered a Mughal army within the limits of Anbar, 
and was slain, after an obstinate battle, m 660 H. Some say he disappeaied, 
and was no moie heard of. He was succeeded on the 26th of Safar, 660 H., 
by Abu- 1 -' Abbas-i-Ahmad, son of Hasan, son of Abu-Bikr, son of ’All, who 
was with him in the battle, and escaped into Mi§r. He took the title of Al- 
Haktm, and filled the office of Ehalifah for upwards of forty years. He died 
at Kahirah, m 701 H. Thirteen successive Khalifahs of the same family 
filled the office; and the last, Al-Mutawakkil-’Ala-Ullah, was taken 
prisoner by Suljan Salim, the first of that name, of the 'Usmanli sovereigns, 
when he defeated the Mi?rfs in 922 H. The Khallfah was taken away to 
Constantinople, where he was allowed a pension, and was treated, as long as 
he lived, with all possible respect. With him the family of 'Abbas became 
extinct— at least, as far as could be discovered — and from that time, down to 
the present day, the 'Ugmanli Sultans claim the office of Khallfah— the 
spiritual as well as the temporal authority— and as being the guardians of the 
holy places ; and all Muhammadan sects but the Shi’ah acknowledge this 
authority. 

4 Not according to the Fro-Mughal writers. Farther on our author says 
Huiaku had him put to death. 

* Low-lying ground or valley, the valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates, also 
the channel of a river, marshy ground near rivers abounding m canes or 
reeds. 

• In some copies 2000. Nothing of this is mentioned by the Pro-Mughal 
writers, as may be easily imagined. Rashid ud-Dfn however states that the 
Nu-yln Ilka and Kara Bu^a were left at Baghdad, with 3000 [30, OCX)!] Mughal 
horse, as a garrison, but, certainly, two months after, from some reason or other. 
Ilka, “with several Amirs” along with him, reached Hulaku’s camp in the 
neighbourhood of Hamadan. The son of the Sar-Dawat-Dar, who succeeded 
in gaining Hulaku's confidence, subsequently served him after the perfidious 
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and unexpectedly, crossed the Dijlah and attacked Bagh- 
dad, captured the accursed Waztr, and the Shahnah [In- 
teildant] whom the infidel Mughals had installed there, 
and cut them both to pieces. As many of the dependents 
of those accursed ones as fell into their hands, and the 
whole of the Christians of Baghdad they seized, and des- 
patched all of them to hell, and wreaked as much ven- 
geance upon those accursed ones as they [the Musalmans] 
were capable of, and withdrew with all speed. When in- 
formation of this reached the camp of the Mughals, a body 
of cavalry was despatched to Baghdad. The remnant of 
the Musalmans had departed, and with expedition ; and 
not one among those holy-warriors of Islam was taken. ' 

Some persons relate, that Hulau, after he had finished 
the affair of Baghdad and the slaughtering of the Musal- 
mans, inquired of the Waztr, saying : u Whence was thy 
prosperity ?” The Waztr replied : “ From the seat of the 
Khilafat ” Hulau said : “ Since thou didst not observe 
the rights of gratitude towards thy benefactors, thou art, 
indeed, not worthy of being in my service and he gave 
commands so that they despatched the Waztr — God’s 
curse upon him ! — to hell . 7 

fashion of the Mughals, which may have some reference to the events our 
author refers to, but the particulars are much too long for insertion here. 
Suffice it to say that he succeeded in raising a large Musalman force, for a 
particular service, with Hulaku’s consent, at Baghdad [according to Ragjxfd- 
ud-Dfn, but we must take at their value the partial statements of that writer], 
with which he escaped safely into Mi§r. 

7 After the capture and sack of Baghdad. Bufca Timur, brother of Oljae, one 
of Hulaku’s wives, was despatched, at the head of a considerable army, to 
the southward ; and, on his reaching the Furat, opposite ^lillah, the traitor 
Sayyids, before referred to, went forth to receive him, constructed a bridge over 
the river for him and his army to cross, and received the Mughals with delight. 
Finding them firm m their loyalty [!], m a few days, he marched from thence, 
and advanced against WasiJ, and reached it on the 17th of Rabi'-ul-Awwal, 
656 H. The people refused to surrender, and defended the place ; but, after 
considerable opposition, it was captured by assault, and 40,000 persons were 
put to the sword. Shustar opened its gates ; and Ba$rah, and other place* 
in that part, also submitted to the Mughal yoke. On the 12th of Rabi’-ul- 
Akhir, Bu^a Timur rejoined the main army ; and on the 19th of the same 
month, the envoys of Halab, who had come to Baghdad, were sent off, bearing 
the insolent letter, concocted by the Sht’ah confidant and counsellor of the 
Mughal barbarian — the Khwajah Na§fr-ud-Dm, the Tusi. The letter is as 
follows : — ** We reached the camp before Baghdad in the year 656, and the 
noise of the unsparing men was terrible. We challenged the sovereign of that 
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ACCOUNT OF THE MARCH OF HULAO TOWARDS $ALAB 
AND SHAM. 

Hulau, the Mughal, after he had satisfied his heart on 
the matter of Baghdad, moved towards Haiab, Mayya- 

city, but he refused to come ; and upon him is verified the saying : * We 
seized it with a frightful violence’ [Qur’an : lvi., 88]. We said to him, 
' We have pressed thee to submit thyself to us. If thou wilt, then wilt thou 
find peace and happiness* [Ibid, lxxni., x6]s * if thou refusest, thou wilt 
experience shame and misfortune. Do not act like the animal which, with 
his feet, discovered the instrument of his death [and heeded not], or as he, 
who, with his own hand, cut the partition of his own nose. Thou wilt then 
be of the number of those whose works are vam, whose efforts in this 
present life have been wrongly directed, and who imagine they do the 
work which is right* [Ibid, xvm., 103-4]. Nothing is impossible to God. 
1 Peace be with the man who follows the way whither God directs * ! ** 
[Ibid. xxxv. 18J. 

Soon after the events related above Arbil was invested. 

After the capture of Baghdad, on account of the excessive heat and thirsti- 
ness of that territory, Hulaku, without making any longer stay there, marched 
from his camp at the Kubbah-i-Shaikh-ul-Mukarim. on the 23rd of $afar, and 
returned to E&anfcm, where he had left a part of his urdii and heavy war 
materials. By this time, the treasures of Baghdad, and the valuables taken 
in the fortresses of the Mulbaidah, and such other plunder as had been 
carried away from the frontiers of Rum, Arman, Karkh, and other parts, had 
been collected there, in the royal treasury, which, along with his adviser, 
Na§ir-ud-Din, son of ’Ala-ud-Dtn, the §ahib or Wazir of Rai, Hulaku 
despatched towards Asarbaijan. Malik Majd-ud-Din, the Tabriz!, who was 
one of the ingenious and skilful men of that country, was directed to construct a 
strongfortress on a mountain on the shore of the little sea of Urumi and Salmas — 
the Lake Urumlah— and to melt down all this treasure into bdlish or ingots 
— the only thing m the nature of coin ever mentioned m the accounts of 
the Mughals at this period — and place them for safe keeping m the new 
stronghold. 

Hulaku then marched from Khan^m on his return to his urdii near 
Hamadan, and, after some time, marched into A^arbaijan. After he reached 
Maraghah, Badr-ud-Din-i-Lfilu, ruler of Mau§il, presented himself at the end 
of Rajab, 656 H. — July, 1258 a.d. — being then over ninety years of age, to pay 
homage. He was favourably received, for he also had acted a traitorous part 
in aiding— under compulsion, as a vassal of the infidels— the enemies of his 
faith. He was allowed to depart, shortly after, on the 6th of gha’ban. On the 
7th, Sul Jan Tzz-ud-Dfn, Kai-Kaus of Rum arrived— the Rau$at-u§-§afa says he 
joined the Shan’s camp at Tabriz befoie the advance to Baghdad — and, next 
day, was followed by his brother, Rukn-ud-Din. ’Izz-ud-Din had exasperated 
Hulaku, because he had ventured to oppose the Nu-yin, Tanju, and his forces, 
but, by a simple stratagem of his own, which flattered the vanity of Hulaku, 
and the countenance of the latter’s Christian Shatun, Dufcuz or Dufcuz, he 
was forgiven. On the 14th of the same month, the Ata-Bak, Sa’d-ud-Din, 
AbQ-Bikr, the galgfcurf ruler of Fars, also presented himself in the Khan’s 
camp, “to congratulate him on the capture of Baghdad ” 
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ferikin, and Amid.' This territory they style the Diy5r-i- 

About this time command was given to construct the Ra$ad*i-ll- 2 £hani, or 
ll-Khani Observatory, referred to in a previous note. 

When Hulaku proposed to move against Baghdad, he detached the 
Nu yin, Ar^tu, with a considerable force, against the exceedingly strong 
fortified town of Arbi! [Arbela of European writers, some fifty miles W. of 
which the Macedonian Alexander defeated Dara the Persian], held by Tlj-ud- 
Dfn, son of §alayah, styled the Lord of Arbil. He, on being summoned, 
came down, and submitted, but, although he attempted to induce the Kurds, 
who inhabited and garrisoned it, to submit, they would not hear of it, and 
reviled him for proposing it. All Ar^tu’s endeavours to take it were fruitless. 
He sought aid from Badr-ud-Din*i-Liiiu, but, before his help came, the Kurds 
sallied out, burnt the Mughal catapults, and slew a great number of the 
enemy. Badr-ud-Dm-i-Lulu, having ai rived to his aid, advised lum to retire, 
and give up the attempt to take it then ; but to wait until the heat compelled the 
Kurds to retire to the higher hills before any fui ther effort was made, as it would 
be impossible to take it by force, though it might be obtained by stratagem. 
Arfctu accordingly gave up the attempt, and retired to Tabriz, leaving Badr- 
ud-Din-i*Lulu to gam possession of it, when the Kurds should have retired to 
the higher ranges from the excessive heat, after which he was to destroy the 
defences. This was subsequently done ; and the Kurds retired into Sham. 
The unfortunate Taj -ud- Din w^as made the victim of the refusal of the Kurds 
to surrender the place ; and he was taken to Ilulaku’s presence, and, by his 
orders, was butchered. 

8 The envoys having returned from Sham with unfavourable replies from 
the Amirs and Hakims of that territory, Hulaku determined to march against 
them. Previous to his entering, I-ran-Zamin, the Sultan of Halab, the Malik 
Un-Na§ir, had despatched his Wazir, Zam-ud-Din, Hafi$f, to the urdu of 
Mangu Ka’an, tendering his homage, and in return received a far man couched 
in conciliatory and favourable words — the Fanakatf says a yarlizk, confirming 
him m his dominions, and a paezah of exemption from tribute. When Hulaku 
entered I-ran-Zamin, Un-Na§ir still continued to express his loyalty and sub- 
mission, but, secretly. Nevertheless, his proceedings became known to the 
other rulers in Sham, and they conspired against him ; and he was forced to 
seek aid from Hulaku, and fled to his camp. These facts urged the latter 
still more m his determination to reduce those rulers to submission. Before 
setting out, he informed Malik Badr-ud-Dm l-Lulu, that he should excuse him 
from accompanying him on this expedition, on account of his great age, but 
that his son, Malik $aiifc, should be sent in his place [with a contingent, as a 
hostage for his father]. His son arrived m due time ; and Turkan Khatun. 
daughter of the unfortunate Sultan, Jalal-ud-Din, Khwarazm Shah, who had 
been brought up, from an infant, in the Haram of one of the Mughal Shatuns, 
and who had been sent along with Hulaku, by Mangu’s command, m order 
that he might bestow her in marriage on some suitable person in I-ran-Zamin, 
was united to him. 

Hulaku now put his troops in motion from Azarbafjan. The Nu-yfn, 
Kaibufca, was despatched at the head of a strong force, forming the van ; the 
troops under the Nu-yin, Sunjajc, formed the right of his army, w'hilc the 
Nu-yfn Tanju led the left [Ra§hId-ud-Dln says Tanju and Sangfcur led the 
right] ; and, on the 22nd of Ramadan, 657 H.— 20th September, 1258 a n., 
Hulaku set out with the centre, or main body, towards Sham. 
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Bakr; and this is the country of the son of Shihab-ud- 

On reaching the Ala-Tak, or Tagh r or Pagh T all three of which forms are 
correct, he was much pleased with the pasturage thereabouts, and gave it the 
name of Lanba [also written Labna] — Saghut [oj&L U or Ul], and, in a 
place therein, built a Sarae for himself. It lies a few miles to the west of 
Bayazfd, a place often mentioned of late, and near the N. shore of the Lake 
Wan [vul. Van], near the head waters of the eastern branch of the Furat, 
[Euphrates] ; and, by way of Akhlat, he entered the territory of the Kurds. 
They were particularly obnoxious to the Mughals, for they had, under the 
banner of the later Ehalifahs, routed them on several occasions ; and wher- 
ever they were found they were mercilessly butchered. On reaching the 
DiySr-i-Bakr, Hulaku first despatched his son, Yfighmut, with the Nu-yin, 
Suntae, against Mayya-farifcm [Martyropolis], and Marddin, while Malik 
§alih was sent against Amid [Amadia], but certainly not without a Mughal, 
and a Mughal force, to look after him. Our author, however, distinctly 
states, that Malik falifc was with the Shah-zadah. Yughmut, at the investment 
of Mayya-farijjtln. Hulaku then proceeded to reduce Ruhah, and, after little 
effort, gamed possession of it. He then attacked Danisur, Harran, and 
Nisibm, took them by storm, massacred the people, and sacked the places. 
He then crossed the Furat, and, suddenly and unexpectedly, appeared before 
Halab. The inhabitants, aware of the strength of the place, resolved to 
defend it. It was closely invested, and held out for a week, but, after that 
time, it was assaulted and captured in ^T-Hijjah, the Mughals having effected 
a lodgment at the Bab-ul-'Iiak, or ’Irak Gateway : the citadel held out for 
forty days after that. Fakhr-ud-DIn, SafcT, who was acquainted with the 
place, was put in charge of the city and fortress, and the Bakhshi r Tukal, 
was made ghahnah [Intendant]. The Habib-us-Siyar, however, states 
that Hulaku, after promising the people of Halab safety for their lives and 
property to induce them to surrender, made a general massacre of them, and 
sacked the city during seven days. The capture of the strong fortress of 
IJazam, west of Halab, next followed ; and the inhabitants, although their 
lives had been solemnly promised them, were all massacred. On leaving Ilalab, 
however, a geneial complaint was made against Fakhr-ud-Din’s tyranny, and 
he was put to death ; and the Wazfr of the Malik-un-Nasir, Zain-ud-Dfn, 
Hafijpf, before referred to, was put in charge of the administration. After this, 
Hulaku prepared to attack Damask but the authorities there, having taken 
warning from the fate of Halab, made overtuies, on the arrival of the van of 
his army, through certain Bulghari merchants, and submitted. With the 
capitulation of Damashk> all Sham came under the sway of the Mughals. 

It was at this juncture that the Nu-yin Shiktur or Sl^iktur, who had been 
despatched by Hulaku to his brother’s presence after the capture of Baghdad 
[Rashid-ud-Dfn, when mentioning the despatch of Mangu’s share of the 
plunder, says the Nu-yin, sent in charge of it, was called Hulaju], arrived in 
his camp, near Halab, having come with all possible speed, bringing him the 
tidings of Mangu IjCa’an’s death. Hulaku’s sorrow was great, but he kept it 
secret within his own breast, and suddenly resolved to return into A^arbaljan, 
in expectation that troubles would arise respecting the succession. He set out 
without further delay, leaving the Nu-yin, Kaibufca, the Naeman, to guard his 
conquests in Sham ; and reached Akhlat, 24th of Jamadf-ul-Akhir, 658 H. 

In a “ Htstory of Persia," by Sir John Malcolm, the author, quoting Des 
Guignes, states [p. 423, vol. I.] that “Hulakoo ” was “desirous of returning 
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Din-i-G&azi-i *-Malik*ul- , Adil, of Sham, and his [the son’s] 
title is Malik-ul-Kamil. He is a man of great godliness 
and sincere piety. 

The cause of Hulau’s proceeding into that territory was 
this. The son of Malik Shihab-ud-Dln-i-Ghazi was Malik 
of Mayya-farilpn, Marddin , 1 and Amid ; and these three 
towns [cities] and fortresses of that territory appertained 
to him. When the army of Jurmaghun, and the Nu-in, 
Taju [Tanju], who subdued Arran, Agarbaljan, and ’Irak* 
carried their incursions to the frontiers of this territory, 
the Maliks on those confines all requested Mughal Shah- 
nahs [Intendants], and this son of Malik Shihab-ud-Dfa-i- 
Ghazl — the Malik-ul-Kamil [Muhammad] — determined to 
proceed and reach the presence of Mangu Khan f [and did so,] 
and, from him, he obtained a special honorary dress.* The 
reason of his obtaining it was this, that, at a drinking party, 
Mangu requested the son of Malik Shihab-ud-Din-i-Ghazt 
to drink wine, and he refused, and did not drink it.® 
Mangu Khan inquired of him the reason of his refusal. 

to Tartary to take possession of the government of his native country,” now 
become “vacant,” but that “the defeat of his general by the punce of the 
Mamelukes [Mamluks?] compelled him to abandon the design,” etc., etc. 
This however is as far from being correct as the statement at page 382 of the 
same volume, that “ Hulakoo ” was “ the son of Chengktz .” See last para, of 
note a , at page 1279. 

9 If I did not put an i?afat here, which stands for “‘son of,” I should make a 
great blunder. The person referred to is styled Al-Malik-ul-Mu^affar, Shiliab- 
ud-Din — by some entitled, Tafri-ud-Din-Al-Ghazi — son of Al-Mahk*ul*’Adil, 
Abu-Bikr, son of Aiyub, son of Shadi. Al-KurdI $ and, consequently, Shihab- 
ud-DIn-Al-Ghazi was a nephew of Sul Jan §alafr-ud-Dfn, Yusuf. ^ The Malik- 
ul-’Adil, dunng his lifetime, entiusted the government of the different parts of 
his kingdom to his sons, of whom he had several, but this particular branch 
never ruled over Sham or m Mi§r, The Malik-ul-Kamil, Muhammad, suc- 
ceeded his father as ruler of Mayya-fan^In and its dependencies, in 642 H. 
Sec page 226. See also Calcutta Text, page lme II. 

1 Marddin was under a different ruler at this period, but he may, previously, 
have been subject to Shihab-ud-Din-i-Ghazi. See note s , page 1275, para. 13. 

* It is stated in Alfi that the Malik-ul-Kamil was the first of any of the rulers 
of those parts to proceed to the presence of Mangu $a’an, in consequence of 
which he was received and treated with great honour. He subsequently re- 
ceived a yarltgh confirming him in his territory, and a paezah or exemption 
from all taxes and public burdens. The paezah was not peculiar to the 
Mughals. 

* The word used is “ sharab,” not necessarily wine, but drink of any sort 
Here, however, intoxicating drink is referred to, probably the Mughal beverage, 
fermented mare’s milk. 
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He replied : “ Because it is forbidden by the Musalman 
religion ; and I will not act contrary to my faith.” Mangu 
Khan was pleased with this speech, and, in that very 
assembly, invested him with the tunic he had on, and 
showed him great honour. From this incident it appears 
that the dignity inherent in the Musalman faith is, every- 
where, advantageous, both unto infidel and Musalman. 

In short, when Hulau was appointed to proceed into 
the land of I-ran, Mangu Khan commanded that the Malik- 
ul-Kamil should return towards \Ajam along with Hulau, 
and they reached the territory of Tral^. Hulau deter- 
mined to molest Baghdad, and had directed the Malik-ul- 
Kamil, son of Malik Shihab-ud-Din-i- Ghazi. that, from 
his territory, he should bring 7000 horse and 20,000 foot 
to Baghdad, and render assistance. The son of Malik 
Shihab-ud-Din-i-Ghazi replied : “ The extent of my forces 
is not so great that it is possible to furnish such a number : 
more than about 2000 horse and 5000 or 6000 foot I am 
unable to bring.” Hulau importuned him in demanding 
a larger number of cavalry, and the Malik-ul-Kamil per- 
sisted in his reply ; and Hulau, in secret, said to his Wazir, 4 
who was a Musalman, an eminent man of Samrkand : 
“ It seems to me that Kamil meditates rebellion in his 
mind, and that he will not join with us ; and it is neces- 
sary to put him to death.” The Samrkand! Musalman 
Wazir was fond of the Malik-ul-Kamil, and he, secretly, 
acquainted him with this idea and design. The next day, 
the Malik-ul-Kamil went to Hulau and asked permission 
to go out hunting. He set out from that place [where 
they then were], accompanied by eighty horsemen of his 
own; and, with the utmost expedition, got out of the 
Mughal camp, and pushed on towards his own country, 
so that, in the space of seven days, he reached it, and 
gave orders to put to death all the Mughal Shahnahs 
[Intendants] 4 in his territory, by pinning them against the 

4 The Calcutta Printed Text leaves out Hulau here, and so, as that text 
stands, the Malik-ul-Kamil said this to his Wazir : not Hulau to his Minister ! 
The Editors must have been much enlightened from their own version. The 
same text is defective a few lines farther on. 

6 Located in his cities and territory. The text is defective here, in all copies, 
respecting these Shahnahs. Here the best British Museum Text ends, all the 
rest being wanting 
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walls by means of five spikes — one mortal one being driven 
into the forehead, and four others into the feet and hands. 

When three days passed, since his disappearance, Hulau 
became aware of the fact of his flight; and despatched 
horse and foot in pursuit of him, but they did not find him, 
and again retuined. 

The Malik-ul-Kamil, son of Malik Shihab-ud-Dtn-i- 
Ghazi, when he reached his own territory, despatched 
emissaries to the presence of Zahtr, the Malik-un-Na§ir, # 
and solicited his assistance, and that he would assemble 
his troops and come [along with him] to the seat of the 
Khilafat, Baghdad. The Malik-un-Na$ir agreed to aid 
him ; and the son of Malik Shihab-ud-Din-i-Ghazt [i. e. the 


# The Calcutta Text is deplorably bad here again, indeed throughout this 
Chapter. 

When it became known that Hulaku meditated hostility towards the Khali * 
fah, and had prepared to move against Baghdad, the Malik-ul-Kamil, Muham- 
mad, as might naturally be expected, could not look on calmly with folded 
arms and see the successor of his Prophet, and head of the Musalman faith, 
assailed, and the seat of the Khalifah’s power, and centre of Islam, captured, 
and sacked by infidels. He therefore had gone to the Mahk-un-Na§ir, ruler of 
Sham, and endeavoured to induce him and others to join him with their forces, 
and march to the Khalifah’s support, as our author also states, but the Malik - 
un-Na§ir showed carelessness, selfishness, and negligence, in the matter until it 
was too late, and the opportunity lost. 

This ruler must not be confounded with the Malik -un-Na§ir, Da’ud, son of 
the Malik -ul-Mu’ag^am, Sharaf-ud-Din. ’Isa, who was a grandson of the Malik- 
ul-’Adil, Saif-ud-Dtn, Abu-Bikr [brother of Suljan §alafc-ud-Din, Yusuf] : 
the titles of these Kurdiah Pnnces are so much alike that they are liable to be 
confused. The ruler of Halab and Sham, here referred to, is the Malik-un- 
Na§ir, §alah-ud-Din, Yusuf [not £ahir ; he was named after his great grand- 
father], son of the Malik-ul-'Aziz, son of the Malik-u$*£ahir, Ghiyas-ud-I )in r 
Abu-Man$ur-i-GhazI. third son of §alafc-ud-Din, Yusuf. The Mahk-ul-'AzIz 
died in 634 H., and was succeeded by the Malik-un-Na$ir. Rubruquis saw 
the envoy of the Malik -un-Na?ir at Mangu Jfca’an’s Court. See note *, page 
221. 

We are informed, in the “Mongols Proper ” [page 205], from D’Ohsson, ap* 
parently, that 4 ‘Syria was at this time ruled over by Nassir Saladin Yussuf % a 
great grandson of the great Saladin,” while a little farther on [pp. 205-208] 
we are likewise informed, that his name was “ Prince Nassir Seif ud din ibn 
Yagmur Alai ud din el Kaimen ” 1 This strange jumble of names, probably, 
is the several ways m which “ the embossed bowl” is made by those “specially 
skilled in their various crafts,” but the above, with some other specimens which 
I have given, seem more after ** the case of the western farmer whittling his 
own chairs and tables with his pocket knife,” as we are told at p. vii of that 
book. Saif-ud-Din, Al-Kaimarf, also written £amiri, was one of the Malik- 
un-Nafir’s Amirs. 
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Malik-ul-Kamil, Muhammad], with the whole of his troops, 
horse and foot, marched towards Baghdad [to aid the 
Khalifah]. On the way he received information of the 
downfall of Baghdad, and the martyrdom of the Lord of 
the Faithful. He turned back again with the utmost ex- 
pedition, strengthened his fortresses and cities, and gave 
intimation to the nomads of his territory, so that the whole 
of them sought shelter in places of strength, whilst he 
himself entered and took up his quarters in the fortress of 
Mayya-farilpn, and prepared for holy warfare against the 
infidels. 

Mayya-farikin is a small city and strong fortress ; and 
to the north of it is a mountain of considerable height, 
and within the city 7 is a monastery [of Christian priests] 
which they call Markumah, and that Markumah is a place 
of sanctity. From the foot of that mountain a large stream 
flows, and, in the tag-ab [low ground where water collects 8 9 ] 
in which the city stands, much water collects ; and, to the 
south of the city are gardens, and, to the east of it, are 
tombs. The place has a fortified hill, and walls with 
ramparts [of stone], and a parapet.® 


7 The Calcutta Printed Text is deplorably bad here, and places the mar- 
kumah on the top of the mountain, which is contrary to fact. 

• See note 8 , page 334, for an explanation of tag-ab. Some copies of the 
text, instead of Joot of the mountain, have top of the mountain. This stream 
is one of the tributaries of the Dijlah or Tigris. 

9 It is said to have been surrounded with a strong wall of stone, and to 
have possessed two strong castles. 44 Mayya-fari^in is a celebrated city in the 
Diyar-i-Bakr, near a feeder of the Dijlah or Tigris. There was a church of the 
Christians there from the time of the Masiba— on whom be peace !— and some 
of its walls still remain. They relate that there was a physician whose name 
was MaronsS or Marunga, of the kindred of Konstantin, the Lord of Rumiah- 
i-Kibri [Rome] ; and a daughter of §hapur-i'Zu-l-Aktaf [that is 44 Shapur of 
the Shoulder-Blades,” because he caused every 'Arab who fell into his power 
to be deprived of his shoulder-blades. Such is well known from the Persian 
historians, but Gibbon, in his History, assures us, on the authority of D’Her- 
belot, that H DoulacnaJ as he terms it, signifies “protector of the nation” !] had 
fallen grievously sick, even unto death, and the physicians of Fars were totally 
unable to cure her. Some of Shapur’s courtiers — lords of his Court— suggested 
that it was advisable to send for Maronga, whose skill was famous, and so 
Shapur sent to Konstantin, saying : 44 Send Maronga,” and Konstantin did 
so. When Maronga arrived he set about curing the daughter of Shapur. and 
the remedies he administered had the desired effect, and her cure was brought 
about * 

4 4 This good service was duly appreciated by the King, and he said to MarongH : 
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After Hulau had released his mind from the affair of 
Baghdad, he despatched his son, with the whole of the 

** Ask of me whatsoever [boon] thy heart desire th.” MarongS made a request 
soliciting that the King would make peace with Kons{an$!n, and Sb&pftr 
acceded to his request. Up to this time hostilities were constantly going on 
between the two rulers. 

44 When Maronga presented himself to take leave on his returning to Rumfah, 
Shapur said: “Name yet another wish in order that the royal beneficence 
may be extended towards thee personally.” Maronga replied : 41 A vast num- 
ber of Christians have been slain [during the late wars] : grant me permission 
to collect their bones.” Shapur granted this request likewise ; and a vast 
quantity of the bones of the slain Christians were collected together, and 
Maronga carried them away with him into his own country. 

44 Konstanjin ratified the terms of accommodation, and was greatly pleased at 
peace being concluded, and also joyful because of the collection of these bones ; 
and he said to Maronga : 44 Ask some boon of us likewise.” MarongS. said : 
44 1 pray that the King will afford me help and assistance in founding a place 
suitable [to receive these bones] in my own city and place of abode. ” Kon- 
stantin acceded to his wishes j and gave command that all those dwelling near 
by Maronga’s city should help him with the necessary funds. 

44 Maronsa returned to his usual place of abode [which is not referred to by 
name], and founded a city [sic m MSS.]; and the bones, which he had brought 
back from the territory of Shapur. were deposited in the midst of the walls of 
the defences which surrounded it, and it was styled NU [? MadrusS. gala], 
which signifies Madfnat-ush-Shahfd — Martyropolis or City of the Martyrs. A 
holy man once prophesied respecting it, that it would never be captured by 
force, on account of the sanctity which the bones of these martyrs had conferred 
upon it, which has proved true. 

44 The defences surrounding the place have eight gates, one of which is called 
the Bab-ush-Shahwat. or Gate of Desire. Another gate is called the Bab ul* 
Farab wa ul-Ni’am, or Gate of Gladness and of Benefits ; and over the gate- 
way are two statues carved out of stone— one in the form of a man, who, with 
both hands, is making signs of gladness and joy, and that they call the statue 
of Gladness. The other figure is that of a man with a mass of rock on his 
head, which is the statue of Benefits [received]. In Mayya-fan^In no afHicted 
or sorrowful person will be found, but, on the contrary [sic in MSS. ], all that 
is good and excellent. 

44 On the summit of a tower which they call the Burjd-'Alf bin Wahab, facing 
the west, to indicate the kiblah [the direction to which people turn to pray], 
Bait -ul -M u^add as — Jerusalem — a large cross is set up, and on the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre is another cross like unto it ; and it is said that the same 
person designed both crosses. 

44 Maronga founded a church — our author’s monastery— in the midst of the 
city, which he dedicated to Batanus [?] and Barlis — u-i* j and that 

church remains to this day, in a mahallat or quarter, which is known as the 
Rafab-i-Yahud, and m it is a shrine of black marble, and m the shrine is a 
vessel of glass, in which is contained some of the blood of Yugha' Joshua] 

the son of Nun, and that blood is a cure for every disease. When any leprous 
person Is anointed with it, it removes the disease. They say that Maronga 
brought this blood away from Rumfah, a gift from Kons(anffn, at the time of 
obtaining permission to depart on his return home.” 
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Mughal army, 1 into the territory of the Malik-ul- Kamil ; 
and a host of infidels advanced to the gate of the fortress 
of Mayya-fariVtn, and invested it, and commenced an 
attack upon it. For a period of three months or more they 
sat down before that fortress and besieged it arduously, 
and great numbers of the Mughals were killed and sent 
to hell, and wounded ; but God knows the truth. 8 


ACCOUNT OF THE MIRACLE [WHICH HAPPENED IN BE- 
HALF] OF THE MUSALMANS OF MAYYA-FARI£ 1 N. 

Trustworthy persons of 'Arab and 'Ajam have related 
on this wise, that, during the period of three months that 
the son of Hulau carried on hostilities before the gate of 
the fortress of Mayya-farikin, 8 [the contents of] every 
catapult discharged against that fortification from the in- 
fidel army came back again, and fell upon the heads of the 
infidels themselves, until they brought a famous catapult 
from Mau§il. On the first day [after it was brought], 
they prepared within the fortress fire of naft 4 [naphtha], 

Such, in a very brief form, is the account contained m an old geographer of 
Mayya* fiirifcin. European writers, quoting Greek and Syrian authorities, say 
Martyropolis was called Nephugard in the Armenian language, and Maifarkat 
in the Syrian, and style Maronga, by the name of, Marutha , and make a bishop 
of him. 

1 A considerable army, but not the whole by any means. 

3 Even the Pro-Mughal writers state that it held out nearly two years. 
When Hulaku Khan set out to invade §ham, he despatched, from the Diyar- 
i-Bakr, his son Yughmut, along with the Nu-yfns, Ilfca and Suntae, and 
a considerable army, to invest the town and fortress, or fortified town, of 
Mayya-fan^in, sending, at the same time, envoys, calling upon the Malik-ul- 
Kamil, Muhammad, the ruler of its territory, to submit. This ruler had 
already witnessed enough of Mughal duplicity, treachery, and bad faith, and 
he replied : “Thy words are not to be believed, and no trust is to be placed 
in thee. It is useless to beat cold iron : I am not going to be deceived by thy 
words ; and while life lasts I will never submit.” When the agents returned 
with this answer, the Shah-zadah. Yughmut, and his Amfrs, prepared for 
hostilities. The Malik-ul-Kamil likewise got ready to encounter them j and 
he succeeded in making his people as determined as himself to resist the 
Mughals to the last. Next day, after the arrival of the enemy m his territory, 
he issued forth at the head of a gallant force, and attacked them, both sides 
sustaining some loss ? and the Musalmans retired within the walls again. 

3 This is the correct way of writing this word according to the vowel points, 
and not * Mia-far^in,’ as in note 7 , at page 226. 

4 The words are in the original Uaj j$\ An “essay on the early use of 
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and discharged it [the composition] along with the stones 
of their catapults, and burnt that other catapult. 

During this period of several months that fighting went 
on before the gate of the fortress, every day, according to 
one statement, by the omnipotence of the Creator, the 
Most High and Holy, seven horsemen — according to 
another, six, and according to a third account, less than 

gunpowder ** might be interesting here, but it would be perfectly out of 
place. Attempts have been made to prove that gunpowder was known, and 
artillery and fii$-arms were used some centuries before their recognized date of 
approximate introduction. One of the supposed proofs is, that the “ Canunj- 
Khand ” is said to contain the following : — “ The calivers and cannons made a 
loud report, when they were fired off, and the noise which issued from the ball 
was heard at a distance of ten coss ” l Another imaginary proof is, that, in the 
416th Chhand of the same poem, it is said : — “The Zambiir lodged in his 
breast, and he fainted away : — thus fell Raf Govind the strength of Dehli.” 
Zanbur, and another form of the word, here mean a cross-bow, and what struck 
Rai Gobmd was a cross-bow bolt, but, because, at the present time, and since 
the invention of gunpowder probably, a small swivel carried on a camel’s back 
is called by the same name, the word is supposed to be a proof that gun- 
powder must have been known m remote times. The literal meaning of 
Zanbur is a wasp or hornet, and Zanburak is the diminutive form of the word 
— a little hornet. An inflammable composition was often attached to the head 
of the bolts, and hence, probably, the expressive name, or from the noise they 
made m mid-air. 

The Dakhani historian, Finghtah, too, is supposed to have proved the 
existence of artillery as early as the year in which our author’s History was 
finished, because he had the effrontery to state, according to Briggs’s Revised 
ed. of his History [Vol. I., p. 128] — and the same is contained in Dow’s ver- 
sion — as rendered in Elliot’s Index, Vol. I., p. 353, that “ The Wazfr of the 
king of Dehli went out to meet an ambassador from Halaku [I have already 
shown the error respecting the “ambassador,” so called, at page 859], the 
grandson of Changez Khan, with 3000 carnages of f re-works — Atishbdzl .” 
Finshtah saw guns and fire-arms m the Dakhan, and, without taking the 
trouble, apparently, to consider, at once concluded that gun-powder and fire- 
arms were nothing new. 

The fact is that the previous names of the different missiles, and machines for 
discharging them, were retained after the invention of gun-powder, as may be 
seen from the statements of numerous Arabian and other writers, and hence all 
these ideas have arisen as to the knowledge of gun-powder among the ancients, 
and their use of artillery. 

As to Firisfctah’s assertion respecting the “ 3000 carriages of fire- works,” 
it is strange that our author, who is the sole authority for the events of that 
period, and who was present on the occasion of the arrival of some emissaries 
from Khurasan, and the return to Dehli of another, and describes the pre- 
parations in detail [page 856], did not see these “3000 carriages of fire- 
works,” which, four hundred years after, Firishtah, who derives his information 
respecting the period in question from him, or rather from the JabaVat-i- 
Akbart— could give an account of. See note 5 , page 631. 
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these— clothed in white garments, and with turbans [on 
their heads], were wont to sally down from the fortress 
and attack the Mughal forces. They used to despatch 
about a hundred or two hundred infidels to hell, while no 
arrow, sword, or lance of the infidels used to injure those 
white-clad horsemen, until about 10,000 Mughals had 
been sent to hell by that band . 6 Hulau despatched Ilka 
Khan 6 to the presence of his son, saying: “I captured 
Baghdad in less than a week [!], and thou art not able to 
take a small fortress [like this] in this long period of time.” 
His son sent reply, saying: “Thou didst capture Baghdad 
through perfidy, whilst here it is necessary to me to wield 
the sword, and every day so many men are killed. It 
behoveth not to judge of this place by Baghdad.” When 

* This number, of course, is pure exaggeration. They slew a great number, 
and among them many of the Mughal champions, as well as others. | 

Among the troops of the Malik-ul-Kamil were two valiant horsemen, one of 
whom they used to style Saif-ud-Din, Azkali [^\ — in some MSS. Arkalt — 
],and the other )£amr-i-Haba§h [? The first word of this name is also written 
Jfamir— and also ’Anbar-i-Habaghi — j ~* — or the like, but both 
are doubtful], and, on this occasion, they each slew ten Mughals; and continued 
to keep the fray alive. The second day, the same two cavaliers issued forth, 
and slew several notedly brave horsemen among the Mughals ; and the third 
day they did the same thing, and hurled a number of the enemy in the dust of 
contempt. The Mughals began to be temfied of them. On the fourth day, 
a Gurji [Georgian], named, by some, Azmadarf, and by others Aznawarf, who 
was a famous champion, and used even to defeat an army by his prowess, and 
who, among the Mughals, was a pattern of valour, resolved to encounter them. 
Notwithstanding all this, on his going out, he was killed, after a short resist- 
ance ; and his loss filled the Shah-zadah. Yughmut, with sorrow. Next day, 
the Malik-ul-Kamil placed a very powerful catapult on the walls of the city, 
and a number of Mughals were killed by it. The Mughal Amirs, from the 
force of that mischievous catapult, were quite powerless, and at a loss what to 
do, until they found that Badr-ud-Dfn-i-Lulu, th$ Hakim of Mau$il, had a 
catapult more powerful even than this one. They had it produced, and planted 
it equally high with, and opposite to, that of the fortress. It so happened, one 
day, that both catapults were discharged at the same time, and, as we hear of 
cannon* shot, at times, meeting in the air, stones from the coffer or bowl of 
either catapult, in which the stones or stone is placed— I do not recollect the 
technical term — met in mid air, and were dashed to atoms, to the astonish- 
ment of the spectators on both sides. The catapult worked on the Mughal 
side however was burnt in the night by a sally from the garrison of Mayya- 
fariVln ; and their onslaughts on the Mughals reduced them to helplessness. 

* The Calcutta Printed text here has, tlcjudn— envoys, etc., instead of the 
name of the Mughal leader — the Nu-yin, ilkan, or ilka, but it was Ar^tu who 
was sent with the reinforcements, according to other accounts, for the Nu*yin, 
Ilkan, was already with Prince Yuahmut’s army. 
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this message reached Hulau he commanded : “Say ye to 
my son, * take care to keep out of my sight, otherwise I 
will undoubtedly slay thee ;* ” and Hulau took oath and 
vowed : “ I will capture this fortress in three days.” Then, 
with the utmost expedition, he proceeded towards Mayya- 
farilpn, and set to to attack the place . 7 

f Hulaku did not do so, according to Pro-Mughal accounts. HuJ&ktt, 
on becoming aware of the state of affairs, despatched the Nu-yin, Arfctil, 
with a large force, to the assistance of his son, Yujhmut, with directions 
that he should cease his attacks upon the city and fortress, and merely block- 
ade it, and allow famine to do the rest, as it was not necessary to give over his 
troops to be slaughtered uselessly. Just as Arfctu arrived, and had delivered 
his message, these two cavaliers from Mayya-farifcin issued from the fortress as 
usual, and caused confusion among the Mughals. As Arfctu had a little wine 
in his head at the time, he, without discretion, turned his face towards them 
to encounter them ; and they [one of them probably] confronted him. At this 
crisis, the Nu-yin, Ilka or Ilkan, went forth to the assistance of Arfctu, but he 
was almost immediately unhorsed by the champions [by the disengaged one?] 
and hurled to the ground. The Mughals, whose ideas of a fair fight seem to 
have been peculiar, now rushed in on all sides, and succeeded in rescuing the 
two Nu-yfns, and, having remounted Ilkan, brought them out of the fight. 

In short, these champions continued to sally forth daily, and used to kill 
several of the Mughal soldiers. In this manner, a considerable time passed — 
over two years, it is said — the Jami’-ut-Tawarlkh says, until a whole year ex- 
pired— until the defenders were reduced to famine ; and, after having eaten all 
their cattle, they ate dogs, cats, and rats, and were, at last, reduced to eat 
human flesh, by which means they managed to hold out another month. At 
length, they resolved to issue forth, fall on the enemy, and sell their lives 
dearly, but the Malik-uI-Kamil, Muhammad, would not permit them to do so, 
being resolved to hold out to the last breath. Some few of those withm now 
sent a letter to the Mughal Shah-zadah. Yushmut, to this effect : “ Within 
this place no one remains of those who had the power to offer resistance, and 
nought but a few with breath remaining, but body dead, exist, and they are 
about to eat each other — the father to eat the son, and the son his parent — to pro- 
long their misery a little longer. If the Shah-zadah should now move against 
the city and fortress, there is no one to resist him.” Yusbmut at once des- 
patched Arfctu w ith a force to attack it. On reaching the place he found the 
whole of the defenders dead, with the exception of 70 or 80 half-dead persons, 
who remained concealed m the houses. The Malik -ul-Kamil, with his brother, 
they also found, and conveyed them to the presence of Yughmfit. The Mughal 
troops set to to plunder, when the two champion cavaliers appeared on the roof 
of one of the houses, and were killing with their bows and arrows all who at- 
tempted to approach them. Arfctu now despatched a strong party of his troops 
to endeavour to capture them alive ; and they came upon them in all directions. 
Seeing this, these lion-hearted men descended from the house-top; and, with their 
shields over their faces, threw themselves upon the Mughals, and fought until 
they were slain. The persons found within Mayya-farifcfn were subsequently 
put to the sword, but the Malik -ul-Kamil was sent to Hulakii's presence, at 
the Tal-i- Baghir, a strong fort and small town on a tal or hill or mound, two 
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Every day, as on the previous occasions, several men In 
white garments, with turbans , 8 were wont to come down, 
and used to despatch more than two or three hundred in- 
fidels to hell For a period of three days conflicts were 
fought, and, subsequently, for three days more, Hulau 
continued there, and directed such severe attacks to be 
made that 10,000 more infidels went to hell . 9 Hulau then 
intimated [to the defenders], saying : “ This fortress belongs 
to Tingri, and therefore I have absolved you, but I have 
one request to make, and it is this. Show me those white 
clad horsemen, that I may look upon them, and see what 
sort of men they are.” 

When this message reached the people of the fortress, 
they with one accord swore the most solemn oath, [say- 
ing] : “ In the same manner that they are unknown to you, 
we likewise know not that band, and know not who they 
are.” Hulau replied : “ On this account, for the sake of 
Tingri, I present unto you, as a propitiatory offering, a 
thousand horses, a thousand camels, a thousand cattle, and 
a thousand sheep. Send out your confidential people that 
they may take possession of them.” The people of the 
fortress replied : “ We have no want of any offerings of 
thine, neither will we send any one out. If thou hast any- 
thing to send indeed, send it here, otherwise send the whole 
to hell,” so that they [the narrators] relate, that Hulau left 
there that number of cattle, horses, camels, and sheep, and 
that he raised the investment , 1 and went towards a place, 

days* journey N. of Halab, on the great caravan route from the latter city to 
Isfahan through Mesopotamia and Assyria. 

• They were Musalmans our author means. 

• Our author is rather too liberal m slaughtering here. 

• This was the rumour, probably, which reached our author at Dihli, about 
the time he completed his History, and when no authentic accounts could have 
been received. When the unfortunate Malik-ul-Kamil, Muhammad, was 
brought before Hulaku, the latter began to enumerate all his misdeeds, the 
greatest of which, doubtless, was that of defending his own, and said ; “My 
brother showed goodness to thee, and treated thee with royal favour, and the 
return for all this is what thou hast now done.” After that he commanded 
that he should be put to death under the most frightful tortures. They first 
starved him nearly to death, and then cut the flesh from his limbs, and com- 
pelled him to eat of it, until, after he had lingered in this manner for some 
time, death came to relieve him. The Malik-ul-Kamil, Muhammad, was a 
devout and abstinent man — a recluse almost — and supported himself by the 
needle and making garments. These events happened in 657 H. 
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a verdant plain, which they call the $akr&-i-Mt1$k* [the 
Rat’s Plain], where there is soft mud and stagnant water, 
and sank in it ; while some have related that he encoun- 
tered the army of Sljam in battle, and was vanquished, 
and annihilated along with all his army, and went to 
hell. 

Others again relate that the Malik-un-Na$ir of Halab 
sought help from all the forces of Sham, and from the 
Farangs [Franks] ; and that, numerous forces having 
collected about him, Hulau, the accursed, is, up to this 
date, occupied with them, and has, once, sustained a severe 
defeat ; so that, what may be the issue of the matter who 
shall say? Please God, that it may be victory and 
success to the Musalmans. 8 


The Pro-Mughal writers would not mention such a matter as this, because, 
when they wrote, their Mughal masters were Musalmans, and naturally 
ashamed of such brutal proceedings. 

2 A town of this name appears m the maps, in this same locality, near the 
banks of the eastern branch of the upper Euphrates, about fifty miles west of 
the Lake of Wan. The valley of the Furat, N. of the Ala Dagh, mentioned in 
note *, page 1263, para. 3, is leferred to. The city of the Mush lies to the west. 

* It was Kaibu^a’s defeat, no doubt, which our author heard of. News did 
not travel fast m his day, and people at Dihlt were in doubts, at the time he 
finished his work, as to Hulaku’s subsequent proceedings. It is curious to read 
the reports which reached our author ; certainly there was some little truth in 
them, and, therefore, I will, before closing the subject, give a few details 
respecting the events in question. 

That our author, at such a distance, may have been partially misled, is not 
surprising, but what can one think of Ibn Batujah, who, having travelled into 
Sham, and other countries, some seventy-six years aftenuards , could write such 
utter nonsense as the following : “Jengiz [but Chingiz in the original] Khan 
got possession of Mawara El Nahr, and destroyed Bokhara, Samarkand, and 
El Tirmidh : killed the inhabitants, taking prisoners the youth only, etc., etc. 
He then perished, having appointed his son, Hulaku, to succeed him. HfilakQ 
(soon after) entered Bagdad, destroyed it, and put to death the Calif El 
Mostaasem [Ehalifah Al-Musta'§im, in the original] of the house of Abbas, 
and reduced the inhabitants. He then proceeded with his followers to Syria, 
until divine Providence put an end to his career : for he was defeated by the 
army of Egypt, and made prisoner l ” Lee's Translation. 

Huliku had called upon the ruler of Mi?r to submit and acknowledge fealty 
to the Mughals. At that time, the ruler was a Turk-man. The first of these 
rulers was Tzz-ud-Dfn, l-bak, a Turk-man, who, after the termination of the 
dynasty of the Barn Aiyub [See Section xv., page 203], in the latter part of 
Rabf-ul-Akfcir, 648 H., obtained predominance over Mi?r. He set up §alab- 
ud-Din, KhalfL, son of the Malik-ul-JCamil, of the Aiyfibf dynasty, who was 
then only ten years old, while he himself conducted the affairs of the kingdom, 
but the young Pnnce was set aside, and is no more referred to. On several 
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One among the comers from those parts has stated to 

occasions, hostilities arose between 'Izz-ud-Din, I-bak, and the Malik-un- 
Na$ir of Sham, After reigning seven years, Tzz-ud-Din, I-bak, had returned 
home one day from playing at the game of Qhaugan, and on reaching his palace 
ordered the bath to be prepared. He entered it, and, while he was at the bath, 
Muhsin-i-Jauhari, one of his retainers, accompanied by a slave, entered, and 
slew him. This happened on the night of Wednesday [our Tuesday night], 
the nth of Muharram — but some say the 25th, and others that it was the 25th 
of Rabi’-ul-Awwal— 655 H. The following day, Wednesday, the assassins 
were taken and hung. 'Izz-ud-Din, I-bak, was a man of talent and valour, 
but a blood-shedder. The Amirs and Ministers of the kingdom of Mi?r, on 
this, set up l-bak’s son, the Malik-ul-Man§ur, Nur-ud-Din, ’All ; but in Rabi’- 
ul-Akhir, 655 H., Saif-ud-Din, Kuduz, aTurk-man, became his Ata-Bak. and 
Amfr-ul-Umra, and soon after set aside Nur-ud-Din, 'All, and under the title 
of Malik-ul-Mugaffar, usurped the sovereignty of Mi?r for himself. 

A number of the leaders and soldiery of the rulers of Misr and Sham, at 
this period, had been formerly in the service of Sulfan Jalal-ud-Din, Khwarazm 
Shah. After the battle at Akfclat they had retired into Sham, under their 
Sardars, Barkat Khan, Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din Khan, son of Baltarak or 
Yaltarak, Malik Saif-ud-Din, ^adifc Khan, son of Mangufca or Mangue^a, 
Malik Nasir-ud-Din, Ka§hlu Khan, son of Bek-Arsalan, Atlas Khan [in 
some I-yal-Arsalan], and Na§ir-ud-Din, Fughamiri -also written 

Kaimiri, and even K u Shairi— and others. See pages 230 and 766. 

When Hulaku moved towards Sham, they kept out of the way, but, after 
he left and returned towards Aaaibaijan again, they assembled, and turned 
their faces towards Mi§r and Kahirah [vul. Cairo], and stated their distress to 
Saif-ud-Din, K u< luz. He tieated them generously and liberally, and took 
them all into his service ; and they became the bulwark of his kingdom. 
When the Mughal envoys reached the presence of Kuduz, he consulted with 
the Khwarazmi Amirs. It appears that they had news of the death of Mangu 
Ka’an by the time these envoys arrived, and they exhorted him to resist the 
Mughals, particularly as Kaibu^a had been left m those parts [in Sham— in 
Halab and DamaghV]* Na?ir-ud-Din, Fughamiri or Kaimiri, urged that it was 
“far better to die fighting honourably than trust to the good faith of Mughals, 
who never fulfilled their most solemn promises and compacts, as witness the 
case of Kh ur Shah ; the Lord of the Faithful, the Kh alifah ; Husam-ud-Din, 
'Akah ; and the §afcib of Arbil.” Kuduz approved of this, and thought it 
best, since the Mughals had carried their devastations into so many parts, even 
as far as the territory of Rum, in such wise that neither seed remained to sow, 
nor oxen to plough the land, to be beforehand with them, and attack them, 
and so save Mi§r from invasion, or perish honourably. 

The principal of the Amirs of Mi?r, Bandjcadar, advised that the envoys 
should be treated in Mughal fashion and put to death, and that they should 
fall unawares upon Kaibufca. The emissaries accordingly were put to death 
one night, and, the following morning, the troops of Mi?r set out. A Mughal 
Amir, P&ed&r by name, who, with a force of Mughals. formed the advanced 
post towards Mi?r, as soon as he became aware of this movement, sent a courier 
to Kaibufca, who was then at Ba’albafc, warning him of their coming. Kaibu^a 
directed him to hold his ground firmly, and expect his speedy arrival. It so hap- 
pened, that Kiidfo drove Paedar back as 'far as the banks of the river of \A$ i — 
the Orontes — and then, with much military skill, disposed of the greater part of 
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this effect, that Hulau has gone to hell, and that his son 

his troops in ambush, and, with the remainder, took up his position on a hill 
near the *Ayn-i-Jalut— Goliath’s Spring— to act on the defensive, ^aibu^a 
having arrived near by with a great army. The Mughals, seeing but a small 
force posted on a hill, proceeded to attack it, upon which, J£udQ2, after a slight 
opposition, faced about, and pretended to fly. The Mughals, on this, became 
still more during, and pursued them, inflicting some loss on the troops of 
Kudflz ; but, when they were fairly drawn into the ambuscade, the troops of 
Mi§r attacked them front and rear, and on both flanks, throwing them into 
confusion. The engagement lasted from early morning to noon j and Kaibufci 
was charging the Mifris in person, in all directions, and endeavoured to restore 
order, although advised to fly, to which he replied s “ Since death cannot be 
escaped, better to meet it in fame and honour. If a single man out of this 
army is able to reach the presence of the Khan, let him say to him that his 
servant, Kaibu^, did not wish to return ashamed. Tell him not to take this 
reverse to heart : let him merely imagine that the wives of his soldiers have 
not become pregnant this year, and that his mares have not foaled.” At this 
juncture he was brought from his horse to the ground and made captive. 
After the capture of Kaibu^a, the Naeman, the remnant of the Mughal army 
that remained, concealed themselves m a cane forest, in the Wadf, near by the 
scene of the battle, and Kuduz gave order to fire it in all directions, which was 
done ; and they were all burnt 

After this, Kaibufca, the Naeman, was brought with his hands bound, before 
l£uduz, the Turk-man, who said to him : ‘ * Kaibu^a 1 because that thou hast 
shed a vast deal of innocent blood unjustly, hast destroyed chiefs and great 
men after getting them into thy power by false and treacherous promises, and 
hast ruined numbers of ancient families, thou hast now to answer for all tins, and 
suffer the punishment such acts call for.” Kaibufca boldly replied, according 
to the Pro-Mughal writers i ‘‘If, at thy hands, I am killed, I hold it to come 
from the Great God, not from thee ; and, when Ilulaku Khan hears of my 
death, the sea of his wrath will rise into such a storm, that, from Azarbaijan 
to Mi§r’s gate, the ground will be levelled beneath the hoofs of the Mughals* 
horses, and they will carry away the sands of Mi?r in their horses’ nose-bags. 
He has 300, 000 [some have 600,000] horsemen like unto me : account them 
one the less.” Kuduz answered him [here again was the hereditary enmity 
between Turks and Mughals : Kuduz was a Turk-man, and Bandfcadar, his 
Wazir, a Khif chafe Turk] : “ Boast not so much, perfidious man, of the powers 
of the horsemen of Turan. They effect their purposes by treachery, perfidy, 
and fraud : not manfully and openly like the heio, Rustam.” After a few 
more taunts on either side, Kuduz had the head of the Nu-yfn Kaibu^a struck 
off and sent to Mifr. He then pushed on with his forces, as far as the Furat, 
plundered the Mughal urdus , made captives of their women and children, and 
“carried them away into the house of bondage;” slew the whole of the 
Mughal Shahnahs and officials located m Sham [Syria] by Ilulaku, with the 
exception of the Shahnah of Damagh^, who fled the very night the news of 
the defeat of Kaibu^a reached him. The “horsemen of luran” did not 
“ carry away the sands of Mi§r in their nose -bags,” as Katbufca vainly boasted, 
but they carried off defeat again and again. 

The overthrow of Kaibufca, the Naeman, is not to be found in the Fanakatf : 
these defeats are ignored, and victories only chronicled. 

Bandkadar above referred to, who was a Turk of ShiffihaV* under the style and 
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has been set up at the city of Rai in his father’s place ; 
but God knows the truth. 

title of Malik-uJ-Tahir [called Sultan Firuz, by Guzidah], dethroned the 
Malik -ul-Mugaffar, Saif-ud-DIn, 3 £uduz, and succeeded to the sovereignty 
of Mi?r, in £f-IjCa’dah, 658 H. To him Ahmad, son of Muhammad, son of 
Ibrahim, son of Abi-Bikr, son of Khallikan, a native of Arbal [Arbela of 
Europeans], near Mau§il, known generally as Ibn Kfcallikan, dedicated his 
celebrated biographical work. He went into Migr in 654 H. FasJaJ, also 
written FusJaJ of Mi?r, was Bandfcadar’s capital. 

I must go back a little. On the approach of Hulaku towards Sham, the 
Malik-un-Na§ir, §alah-ud-Din, Yusuf, son of the Malik-ul-*Aziz, fled from 
JJalab, and, taking his family with him, sought safety in the desert of Karak. 
Subsequently, after Hulaku retired from Sham, Kathu^a was desirous of 
investing him therein, but the Malik-un-Na?ir agreed to submit, on his safety 
being promised ; and he came down, and delivered up that fortress. Kaibuha 
sent him to the presence of Hulaku, who treated him well, and promised 
to restore him to the sovereignty over §]iam when he, Hulaku, should 
have subdued Mi§r. How Mughal promises were fulfilled the following 
will show. 

The very day before the news of the Nu-yin Kaibu^a's overthrow on the 
27th of Ramadan, 657 H., reached Hulaku, near the Ala Tagh. on his way 
back into Agarbaijan, he had conferred on the Malik-un-Na§ir the rulership of 
DamaghVt an d had permitted him to set out thither, escorted by 300 Safci — 
Shamt? — horse. On the news of the disaster, a great change came over 
Hulaku ; and, at this juncture, a Sham?, who was an old enemy of the Malik- 
un-Nasir, influenced the mind of Hulaku against him. He insinuated that he 
was not loyally disposed, and related matters which produced such an effect, 
that 300 Mughal cavalry were forthwith despatched in pursuit of him. The 
advance party of that force, having overtaken the Malik-un-Na§ir, stated that 
they had orders, from the Badshah, to give him a feast, wherever they might 
meet him ; and, with this plea, got him to alight. They began to ply him 
with wine, at this entertainment ; and, when he was sufficiently intoxicated 
[and his escort too, probably], the Mughals fell upon him, and slew him, and 
every one of his party, with the single exception of one man, a Maghrabi, a 
pretended astrologer, whom they allowed to escape. This happened at the 
close of the year 657 H., but there is another account in which it is stated that 
the Mahk-un-Na§ir was put to death in 658 H. [early m the year — which is 
much the same], on receipt of the news of Kaibujca’s defeat, together with his 
son, the Malik -uJ-Tahir, and all who belonged to them, and that, thereby, 
that branch of the Aiyubi Kurd! dynasty terminated. 

After this act, the Nu-yin, llkan, with a numerous army was despatched 
into $h am to recover what had been lost, and take vengeance for this defeat, 
Rashid- ud- Din says, Hulaku intended to have done so himself, but was 
prevented through the disturbances which arose consequent upon the death of 
Mangu Ka’an. 

In the year 658 H., the gkah-zadah, Yughmut, accompanied by the Amir, 
Suntae, after the affair of Mayya -fan-in, by command of his father, proceeded 
to subdue the territoiy of Marddin. When Yughmut and his forces appeared 
before that fortified city, they were amazed on beholding its strength. It is de- 
scribed m the Masalik wa Mamalik, and in Ibn ^Lau^lal, as an impregnable 
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ANOTHER MIRACLE [WROUGHT IN BEHALF] OF THE 
MUSALMANS. 

Trustworthy persons related in this manner, that the 
son of Malik Badr-ud-Dtn-i-Lu-lu, the Mau$ilt, was along 
with the son of Hulau, and used to witness those conflicts, 
the overthrow of the Mugbals, and the triumph of the 
holy warriors of Mayya-farikin [as already recorded]. He 
used to be filled with wonder at the circumstance, and 
was wont to extol the Divine assistance, until, one night 
he saw in a dream the sacred beauty of the sun 4 of the 
universe, Muhammad, the Apostle of God — the blessing 
of the Almighty be upon him and guard him! — who, 

fortress on a mountain, which produces bilaur or crystal, and measures, from 
the bottom to the summit, two farsaths. Yughmut despatched the NQ-ytn 
Ar^tu, to the Malik-us-Sa’id, the §afcib, or Lord of Marddin, to induce him 
to submit. He, too, refused, saying, that he had always contemplated doing 
so, but found that not the least reliance could be placed on Hulaku’s most 
solemn promises, as might be judged of from the murder of Khur Shah, the 
Khallfah, and many others, and that to die sword in hand was far pre- 
ferable to being put to death under brutal torments. Further, that his fortiess 
was strong, and he intended to defend it. It held out for eight months, during 
which the other parts of his territory of Marddin, Danfsur, and Arzan, near 
by, had fallen into the hands of the Mughais, when a pestilence broke out, and 
famine arose, and the Mahk-us-Sa’id fell ill. He had two sons. The eldest, 
Mujpaffar-ud-Din, wished his father to surrender, who would not hear of it. 
Mugaffar-ud-Din then determined, m order to save the lives of the remaining 
people, it is affirmed, to administer poison to his sick father, and sent a message 
to Ar^tu, saying: “The person who opposed you is no more: if you wish 
me to come down and submit, cease hostilities, and withdraw your troops 
farther off. ” This was done ; and Mujpaffar-ud-DIn came down along with 
his brother, and their family, and dependents. They were sent to Hulaku’s 
presence ; and he, at first, required restitution of the son for poisoning his 
father — what a conscientious champion of justice 1 what a chivalrous warrior I 
— but, when Mu$aflar-ud*Din said that he had done it to save the lives of 
thousands, after all his entreaties were of no avail, and when his father was 
sick unto death, and would have died in a few days more, Hulaku’s sensitive 
conscience was satisfied ; he treated the parricide with much favour, and con- 
ferred upon him the territory of Marddin as his vassal. Mu^affar-ud-Din was 
living up to the year 695 H. 

Sir John Malcolm, in his History of Persia, crowds the capture and invest- 
ment of Baghdad, the murder of the ** Caliph," together with the “ conquest," 
as he styles it, “of the remainder of Persia, Mesopotamia, and Syria,” all into 
one year — 656 H. ! 

4 In the Calcutta Printed Text, and one modem MS. copy, Khwajah — a 
man of distinction, etc., is used instead of Shurghed— the sun ! In some 
copies the word Mihr is used instead of the latter word. 
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standing on the summit of the ramparts of the fortress of 
Mayya-farikin, and having drawn the hem of his blessed 
garment around that fortress, was saying : “ This fortress 
is under the protection of Almighty God, and under the 
apostolic guardianship of me who am Muhammad.” The 
son of Malik Badr-ud-Din-i-Lu-lu, through the fear in- 
spired by this dream, awoke ; and was all the [next] day 
in this reflection : “ This is an astonishing dream : what 
may be the manner of its interpretation ?” The second 
night, and the third night, he saw the same vision ; and 
the awe and terror in consequence of this overcame him 
both internally and externally. On the third day, accom- 
panied by his own personal attendants, he mounted, under 
the plea of going to the chase, and separated from the 
camp of the infidels, and proceeded towards his own 
country. When his father [Badr-ud-Din-i-Lu-lu] became 
aware of this, he sent him his commands, saying : “ Me 
and my territory thou hast plunged into death and ruin ! 
Why didst thou commit suchlike conduct and opposition ? 
I will not, in any manner, allow thee to come before me.** 
The son of Badr-ud-Din-i-Lu-lu penned a message to 
his father, saying : “ I cannot war with Muhammad, the 
Apostle of God — The Almighty bless him and guard him ! 
— and such was my condition and he wrote out a state- 
ment of the matter, and related all the vision ; and he 
departed into some other part ; and, up to this date, the 
condition of him and of his father is not known. God 
knows the truth. 4 

• Malik Badr-ud-Din, Abu- 1 - Fa&a’tl-i-Lu-lu, died at Mau§il, at the age of 
ninety-six— some say he was over a hundred— in the year 659 H., after ruling 
fifty years. Hulaku Khan confirmed his son, Malik §alih-i-Isma’Il, m his 
father’s territory, but, after a short time, unable any longer to endure the yoke 
of the Mughal, he left Mau?il, and retired into Mi§r, preferring to serve there 
rather than be a slave to the Mughals. At this time the Mughals had been 
overthrown by the Mi§r!s on two occasions, and the wife of Malik §alifr — 
Suljan Jalal-ud-Din’s daughter— gave intimation of her husband’s flight, to 
Mi$r, to the Court of Hulaku. 

Malik §alih was paid great attention to by Bandfcadar, who had now become 
ruler of Mi§r, and had subjected DamaghV* and who sent him back, with >an 
escort of 1000 Kurd horsemen, in order to bring away his treasures and 
valuables from Maufil to Mi?r. This having become known to the Mughals, 
an order was given to the Mughal forces in the Diyar-i-Bakr to occupy all the 
routes by which he could leave Mau?il, and the NQ-yin, Shidaghu or 
SMddghu, with 10,000 cavalry, set out to aid m his capture, and Malik $adr- 
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[Here our author brings in a kasidah , several pages in 
length, composed in ’Arabic, by Yafcya, the son of A’fcab, 


ud-Din, the Tabriz!, with a toman of Tajzik levies, was also sent for the same 
purpose. 

Malik falifc, who had come down to Josh&k— a suburb probably— and 
given himself up to pleasure, was speedily brought to his senses by the danger; 
and the people of Mau§il also became terrified. Malik §alib now shut himself 
up within the walls, and enlisted all the fighting men he could collect — Kurds, 
Turk-mans, and Shuls. The Mughals soon after completely invested Mau$il, 
but were opposed with valour and obstinacy by the Kurds and Turk-mans, who 
made frequent sallies. Fighting went on in this manner for about a month, 
when eighty Mughal champions made an attempt to surprise the citadel, but 
they were killed to a man, and their heads falling into the camp of the Mughals 
announced their fate. §adr-ud-Din, Tabriz!, commander of the Tajjf k torndn^ 
was badly wounded during the investment, and was allowed to return home 
invalided. At Ala Tagh, on his way to Tabriz, he reached the presence of 
Ilulaku, and acquainted him with the state of affairs at Mau?il, and he, with- 
out farther delay, despatched a considerable force to the assistance of the 
Nu-yin Shidaghu. 

When BandVadar became acquainted with Malik ^ali^s danger, he detached 
a force from Mi§r to his aid, under Aghuahi the Arpalu, who, on reaching 
Sanjar, wrote a despatch to Malik §ahh, announcing his arrival there, and, 
fastening it to the wing of a carrier pigeon, despatched the bird to Maufil. It so 
happened that the tired pigeon came and perched on a catapult belonging to the 
Mughals ; and the catapult workers caught it, and brought it, with the despatch, 
to the Nu-yin, Shidaghu. He had the letter read ; and, considering this 
incident a sure prognostic of success for the Mughals, set the pigeon free to 
continue its journey. He then, without delay, despatched a force of 10,000 
men to fall unawares upon the troops of Mi§r under Aghush, which they did, 
slaughtering the greater number of them. Then, donning the clothes of the 
slam Shamis. and endeavouring to make themselves look like Kurds, they 
moved back towards Mau§il, and gave intimation to their leader, Shidaghu, 
saying that they had gained a complete victory, and the following morning, 
laden with plunder, in the disguise of Shamis, they would arrive as though 
proceeding to Mau§il. Next day, when they approached, a number of the 
people of Mau?il, under the supposition that they were the ghamfs from the 
ruler of Mi$r, coming to their deliverance, issued forth to receive them, with 
great glee, for, to facilitate matters, Shidaghu had withdrawn his other forces to 
the opposite direction. The people of Mau?il fell into the trap, and were 
surrounded, and massacred to a man, but Malik galifc succeeded in entering 
the city again. After resisting for a space of six months longer, in Ramadan, 
660 H. — Fa§ifc-i says, m 661 H, — the city was taken, and the remainder of the 
inhabitants were put to the sword, not a soul being left alive who fell into 
their hands. After some time, about 1000 persons crept out of holes and 
comers and assembled there, and for some time were the only inhabitants 
of Mau?il. Malik gahfc fell into the hands of the Mughals, and was con- 
ducted to the presence of Hulaku [in Ajarbafjan]. The ferocious barbarian, 
exasperated at the defeats the Mughals had sustained, directed the Nu-yin, 
Ilka, to have him enveloped—not simply besmeared with fat - in fat tails of 
the dumbah , or fat-tailed sheep, sewn up in felt, and then exposed to the 
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who was the disciple of the Khaltfah. ’Alt, and, subse- 
quently, the tutor of Hasan and Husain, his sons. This 
kasldah prophecies the irruption of the Turks, 8 the sedition 
of the Chingiz Khan in Chin and Tamghaj, and the fall 
of the Muhammadan empires ; and also the total annihila- 
tion of the Turks. Our author gives a Persian translation 
of the poem, and argues, and draws his own conclusions, 
from what has happened, up to his own time, that the 
period of their total and complete annihilation was close 
at hand — it was to happen in 659 H. or in 661 H. — since 
he left Hulau and his Mughals in Sham, a few pages back, 
where their destruction was to take place. There he 
relates that it had even then been reported to have hap- 
pened, but “ the wish is parent to the thought/' and, like 
other prophecies, this one has never come about. As the 
kasldah itself, and our author's commentary thereon, which 
is very diffuse, are of no historical value whatever, and as 
the former is very similar to others omitted at the 
beginning of this Section, I see no occasion for burdening 
the translation with it.] 

Having recorded the prediction respecting the extinction 
of the power of the infidel Mughals, I desired that this 
TabakAT-I-Na§irI should not conclude with the sedition 
and calamity of the infidels ; and, since one person of that 
race, and a Khan among them, has attained unto the 
felicity of conversion to the true faith and bliss of Islam, an 


burning heat of the summer sun, until, after a week, the tails became putrid, 
and swarming with maggots— which was the object m view— which began to 
attack the wretched victim, who for one month lingered in this Mughal 
torment. It was such devilish doings as these that Koiduz, ruler of Mi§r — who 
was himself a Turk -man — referred to when he taunted Kaibu^a that they could 
do nothing like men. 

Malik $alih left a son, a babe of two or three years of age, who was taken 
back to Mau$il, and cut in twain, one half of the child’s corpse being suspended 
on one side of the Dijlah, and the other on the Mausil side, and left there to 
rot, as a warning of Mughal vengeance. What became of Sul$an Jalal-ud- 
Dfn’s daughter, Malik §alih’s wife, has not transpired. 

• He means the Mughal i-mafc as descendants, along with the Tattar I-ma^ 
and the other Turks, of the common parent. [See note to page 873.] Our 
author was not otherwise so ignorant as to class his master and sovereign, and 
his great patron, the Ulugh Shun, who both belonged to the Turk tribes of 
EhiffihaV’ whom more anon, among Turks, or to style Mughals Turks, 
save with this distinction. 
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account of his conversion shall be committed to writing, 
and, with it, this book shall, please God, conclude. 


ACCOUNT OF THE CONVERSION OF BARKA KHAN, SON 
OF TOSHI KHAN, SON OF THE CHINGIZ KH AN, THE 
MUGHAL.? 

Trustworthy persons related after this manner, that the 
nativity of Barka Khan . 8 son of Tushi, son of the Chingiz 
Khan, [who] was [ruler over] the land of Safcstn and 
IQiifchak, and Turkistan, [took place] at the time that his 
father, Tushi, captured Khwarazm . 9 and marched forces 
into the country of Saksin , 1 Bulghar. and Sufclab. 

When this Barka Khan was born of his mother, his 
father said : “ This son of mine I have made a Musalman. 
Find a Musalman nurse for him, that his navel-string may 
be cut by a Musalman, and that he may imbibe Musalman 
milk, for this son of mine will become a Musalman.” In 
accordance with this intimation, a nurse severed the navel- 
string [of the child] according to Musalman custom ; and, 
at the breast of a Musalman nurse, he imbibed milk. 

7 This portion is wanting in some copies of the text, and is imperfect in 
others to the extent of several pages. 

8 The I. O. L. MS No. 1952, and the best Paris MS., invariably give him 
the name of Balka — / is certainly interchangeable with r, in Turkish names, as 
in the case of the Nu-ytn, Sail, also written Sart, but I have never seen this 
name written save with r, although I have seen others, as in the case of 
Balka-Tigin. 

The text is particularly defective here. Nearly every copy has : “ the birth 
or nativity — of Barka Khan, etc., took place in [or was inj the land of 
Chin. Khifchak. and Turkistan," which, of course, is sheer nonsense. One 
or two copies have — “kingdom" or “ sovereignty" — instead of — 

“birth ” — which makes the passage no better, but gives something of a clue to 
a more correct reading of it. As it stands in the text it is unintelligible, and 
therefore, I have, as will be noticed, taken a slight liberty with it, as shown by 
the words between brackets, which is conformable with the statements of other 
writers, in order to make sense of it. 

8 Along with Uktae and Chaghatae. 

1 The author of the Tarikh-i-Raghid! says “ SaVsfn, also written Saffcfn [in 
error, I should suppose], is the name of a territory in Turkistan but, in con* 
nexion with the other names mentioned, the former word appears to refer 
to a territory in Europe. The two latter are what Europeans call Bulgaria and 
Sdavonia. 

His father intended Juji should invade those parts, and commanded him to 
do so, but, as already mentioned in note J , page 1101, para. 4, he did not do so. 
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When the boy reached the period of instruction and edifica- 
tion, he [Tushi] assembled a number of Muhammadan 
priests together, and selected one among them, who in- 
structed his son in the Kur’an. 8 Some among the trust- 
worthy relate that Barka studied the Kur'an in the city of 
jQjujand, with one of the pious ’Ulama of that city. When 
he attained unto the period for circumcision, his circum- 
cision was carried out. On his attaining unto puberty, as 
many Musalmans as were in Tushi’s army were directed 
to be attached to Barka's following ; and, when his father, 
Tushi, departed from this world, from having been poisoned 
by the CJiingiz Khan, and his [Barka’s] brother, Batu, 
succeeded his father, Tushi, on the throne, he [Batu] con- 
tinued to support Barka in the same exalted position as 
before, and confirmed him in his command, fiefs, vassals, 
and dependents. 

In the year 631 H., a party of agents of Barka Khan 
came, from the land of Khifchak, 8 to the presence of the 
august Sultan, Shams-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din [I-yal-timish] 
— may he rest in peace ! — and brought with them presents 
and rarities, but, as that august monarch used not to keep 
the gates of intercourse and friendship with the Khans of 
the Mughals open, in any way, he used not to admit 
their envoys to his presence, and was wont to turn 
them back in a courteous manner. These envoys from 
Barka Khan 4 the Sultan sent to the preserved fortress of 
Gwaliyur. 8 They were a party of Musalmans ; and, every 

* Khwarazm was taken in 618 H , and JujT died in the third month of 
624 H., and, consequently, Barka must have been in his seventh year when 
his father died, according to this account, but, fiom what follows, Barka, 
even by our author’s own account, must have been older. 

* Some copies of the text have “the land of Chin and Khifchafc” which 
cannot be correct. At this time, Barka, Barkae, or Barkah, had not succeeded 
to the throne : he did so nineteen years after the above date. 

« The most modem St. Petersburg copy of the text ends here. 

1 Here was a Musalman sending his agents to a brother Musalman, but the 
one was a Turk of the Mughal !-maV, the other a Turk claiming descent from 
the eider branch, namely, from the Ilbari tribe of Ehifchafc, which had been 
ousted from, and compelled to leave, their native country by the Mughals 
about twelve years before. I-yal-timigh, however, had been sold by his 
own brothers, and some of the tribe had been before displaced : still we 
here see the natural hatred existing between Tattar Turk and Mughal Turk, 
which even Islamism could not quench, and never has quenched, I believe : 
but, on the other hand, I-yal-timigh behaved no better to the envoy of Sulgan 
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Friday, they used to be present in the ydnri Masjtd of 
Gwaiiyur, and used to repeat their prayers behind the 
Nawwab* of the writer of this TabakAT, Minhaj-i-Saraj, 
until, in the reign of the Sul£an, Ra?iyyat — The Almighty's 
mercy be upon her! — the author of this book, after a 
period of six years, returned to the illustrious capital, Dihit, 
from Gwaiiyur. 7 In the end, this sovereign was put in 
seclusion ; and the agents of Barka KJjan likewise were 
ordered to be removed from Gwaiiyur to Itinnauj, and 
they were restricted to the limits of that city ; and there 
likewise they died [in captivity]. 

When Barka Khan attained unto greatness, he came 
from the land of Khifchak for the purpose of making a 
pilgrimage to the surviving illustrious men and 'Ulama of 
Islam, and arrived at the city of Bujkhara. He performed 
his pilgrimages, and went back again [into Khifchak]. and 
despatched confidential persons to the Capital of the 
Khilafat. A number of trustworthy persons have related 
on this wise, that, on two occasions or more, Barka Khan 
was honoured with dresses of honour from the Khalifah's 
Court, even during the lifetime of his brother, Batu Khan. 
The whole of his army, 8 about 30.000 horse, were all 
Musalmans, and the orthodox ceremonies [of the Sunni 
sect] were established. Trustworthy persons have also 
related that, throughout his whole army, it is the eti- 
quette for every horseman to have a prayer-carpet with 
him, so that, when the time for prayer arrives, they may 
occupy themselves in their devotions. Not a person in 
his whole army takes any intoxicating drink whatever; 
and great 'Ulama, consisting of commentators, tradi- 
tionists, theological jurists, and disputants, are in his 
society. He has a great number of religious books, and 
most of his receptions and debates are with 'Ulama. In 
his place of audience debates on moral science and ecclc- 

Jalal-ud-Dtn, Khwarazm Shah, who was a Turk like himself [but not 
descended from the “Gusses”], for his envoy was poisoned. 

• Substitutes, deputies — the plural of those who officiated for our 

author as Imams during his absence. 

t This was in the latter part of 635 H. These unfortunate men had then 
been under detention four years. See pages 643*44. 

• His own contingent troops. 
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siastical law constantly take place ; and, in his faith, as a 
Musalman, he is exceedingly sound and orthodox.* 

9 Having become a Musalman he was naturally inclined towards the people 
of that faith ; and, as the representative of his brother, Batu, the head of the 
family of the Chingiz Khan, who was instrumental to Mangu’s succession to 
the 3 £a’an-ship, Barka, under instructions from Batu, had been actively en- 
gaged in establishing him therein, as already related. Barka therefore was 
naturally inclined to assume a superiority over Hulaku, his cousin, who was the 
servant of Mangfl, his brother ; for, since Batu’s death, Barka had himself been 
regarded as the head of the family ; and now that so many Musalman sove- 
reigns had been sacrificed, and their dominions annexed, but, more particularly, 
since the cruel treatment and martyrdom of the innocent head of the Muham- 
madan religion, all ties between them were broken ; and Barka vowed vengeance 
against Hulakti in consequence. 

Hulaku died at No-shahr of Ajarbaijan, on the night of Sunday — our 
Saturday night — the 19th of Rabi-ul-Akhir, 663 II., aged forty-eight, after 
ruling over I-ran-Zamm nine years and three months. He was buried on 
the mountain of Shahu. which is opposite the village of Khwarkan. according 
to the Fanakatf and Rashid-ud-Dm, but the Tarikh-i-Jahan-gir says Shahan- 
talah, the mountain north of Tabriz, the same place, probably, under a different 
name. 

Rashid-ud-Din, who was Wazir to Hulaku’s great grandson, as a matter of 
course is politic enough to view everything from the Hulaku point of view, 
and puts all the fault upon Barka. He, however, acknowledges that Barka 
Kl^an was considered the Afca, or head of the family, but, that Hulaku had 
determined not to endure Barka’s threats, whereas it was Barka who promptly 
followed his threats with acts. One of the chief causes of complaint on 
Barka’s part was, that Hulaku had made no distinction whatever between 
friend and foe ; and had put the innocent Khalifah to death, without con- 
sulting himself m any way, whom, by right of his position, it was necessary 
Hulaku should have referred to, especially as he was a Musalman. 

At the time Hulaku retired from Halab, on the news of his brother’s death 
reaching him, Balgha or Balghan, also written Balfca and Balkan with If, son 
of Shaiban, son of Juji, who was one of the Shah-zadahs sent to serve under 
Hulaku, died suddenly at an entertainment. Soon after, another Shah-zadah. 
Tutar Aghul, another kinsman of Barka Khan’s, was accused of having caused 
Balgha’s death by sorcery, and he was put to death on the 17th §afai*, 658 h. 
[The Fanakatt says he was sent to Barka, as head of the family, to be dealt 
with, under the escort of the Nu-yin, SunjaV, and Alf! says Barka sent him 
back again, but, in such case, how could Barka make the execution of this 
Shah-zadah a pretext for making war on Hulaku ?] The §adr, Saughb was 
also executed by Hulaku’s order, because he was said to have written a charm 
for Tutar. Soon after these events, J£oli, another Shah-zadah of Jujf’s house, 
serving with the Mughal forces under Hulaku, also died, upon which, his 
retinue, and dependents, made their escape from Hulaku’s camp, and fled by 
way of the sea of Gflan [the Caspian], and the Dar-Band, and made for the 
Dasht-i-Kibch&fc, or Khifchak. the territory of Barka Khan. 

When the death of his three kinsmen became known to Barka, he despatched 
a message to Hulaku breathing vengeance ; and sent Bi$ae, a near kinsman 
of the deceased Tutar, at the head of 30,000 horse, to extort restitution ; and 
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ANECDOTE RESPECTING BARKA KHAN’S ZEAL IN THE 
MUSALMAN FAITH. 

In the year 657 H., a reverend and holy Sayyid of 
Samrkand came to the illustrious capital, the city of 

he, having passed the Dar-Band, took up a position in sight of Shirw&n. 
Hulaku, who, at this time, was encamped near the sources of the river Aras, 
on his way towards the Koh-i-ljCaf, or ^akasus, on this despatched the NCi-yfn, 
Shiramun. and other Amfrs, to oppose B&b&e ; and, in £td£[ijjah, 660 H., 
they reached Shamakhi. Barka’s army fell upon Shlramun and his troops, 
and defeated them with great slaughter. Subsequently, at the end of the 
same month, the Nu-yfns, Abatae and ShimUghu. with another force, on the 
part of Hulaku, renewed the fighting, and surprised the troops of Bark&, which 
had retired towards Shaburan m Shirwan, and, within a league of that place, 
defeated them, m their turn, with great slaughter, at the end of £i»^ijjah, of 
the same year ; and Bufcae, with the remainder, fled. 

On the 6th of Mubarram of the next year, 661 H., HulSkfl put his troops in 
motion for the purpose of pursuing them, and invading Barkis territory, and 
advanced from the fiontier of Shamakhi. On Friday, the 23rd of Mubarram, 
Hulaku encountered the forces of Barka at the Bab-ul-Abwab, captured the 
Dar-Band, and defeat again befell them. A large force under AbSVa Khan, 
Hulaku’s son, was subsequently despatched m pursuit of Barka’s troops. 
Ababa Khan crossed the river Tarak [vul. Teiek], entered the Daaht- 
i-ljCibohab* and reached their camp, which his troops found abandoned. 
Three days after, on the 1st of Rabt’-ul-Awwal, when totally off their 
guard — Guzidah says Hulaku’s forces behaved most infamously in Barka’s 
territory — Barka, in person, attacked Hulaku’s forces unawares, and drove 
them back with great loss. The river Tarak was frozen over at the time, 
and it gave way under the fugitives, the greater number of whom perished. 
Ababa £han, with the remnant, succeeded in reaching Shaburan. Barkii’s 
forces then retired within their own frontier. Hulaku, on the nth of Jamadt- 
ul«Akhir, reached Tabriz, filled with rage and despondency at the upshot of 
affairs. He ordered great preparations to be made for a renewal of the war, 
in order, as soon as his preparations should be complete, to wipe out the 
disgrace, but death prevented him. 

Other operations subsequently took place after Hulaku’s dqpth, but can 
have no place in this work. For the date of Barka’s succession, however, see 
note # , page 1291. 

It may not be amiss to mention here why HulakQ is known as the Il- Kh an r 
and his dynasty as the Il-&hanf. Hulaku was subject to his brother Mangu, 
and the headings of vMyartig&s and other documents bore the name and title 
of Mangu ££'an. Hulaku had nothing whatever to do with the revenues of the 
countries west of the Amuiah, which department pertained to Arghun Ab&~ 
Guzfdah says his brother was Dfwan of the revenue — and consequently Hul&kG 
became renowned by the name of the Il-Khan. ll [the plural form when used is 
Hat] signifying, m Turk!, people, a society, assemblage, an array, race, tribe, 
etc., and Khan , a chief, but, among the Mughals, Khan is applied to a 
sovereign, as our author also mentions at page 862. 

The Amtr, Arghun Aba, who for a penod of thirty years had held the ad- 
ministration of the revenue affairs of I -ran, died, in his camp, in the plain of 
Radakan of Jus, in 673 H. 
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Dihli, to trade. In the audience hall of the sovereign, 
the asylum of Islam and Sultan of the seven climes 1 — 
May God long preserve his rule and sovereignty! — he 
received kindness and encouragement ; and was distin- 
guished by the reverence, and princely benefits of the 
Sultan. The grandees of this illustrious capital, every one 
of whom is a bright constellation in the firmament of 
Islam, and light-diffusing star in the sphere of the Faith, 
all deemed it right likewise to confer favours and benefits 
upon that illustrious Sayyid, who was [named] Ashraf- 
ud-Din, the son of the Sayyid, Jalal-ud-Din, the Sufi, and 
unto whom appertains the service of the khankah [monas- 
tery] of Nur-ud-Dln-i-A’ma [the Blind] — on whom be the 
Almighty's mercy ! — in the city of Samrkand. From this 
eminent Sayyid two statements were heard [by the author] 
respecting the firmness of Barka Khan in the Muham- 
madan faith. May God protect him and increase his 
blessings 1 


FIRST STATEMENT. 

That eminent Sayyid thus related, that one of the 
Christians 2 * * * * * of Samrkand attained unto the felicity of 
Islam ; and the Musalmans of Samrkand, who are staunch 
in their faith, paid him great honour and reverence, and 
conferred great benefits upon him. Unexpectedly, one 
of the haughty Mughal infidels of Chin, who possessed 
power and influence, and the inclinations of which ac- 
cursed one were towards the Christian faith, arrived at 
Samrkand. The Christians of that city repaired to that 
Mughal, and complained, saying : “ The Musalmans are 
enjoining our children to turn away from the Christian 
faith and serving 'Isa — on whom be peace!— and calling 
upon them to follow the religion of Mustafa [the Chosen 
one — Muhammad] — on whom be peace! 8 — and, in case 

1 The Qur’an copying puppet, Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, his sovereign 

and patron, to whom this work is dedicated. 

* Tarsayan is used here again. 

8 All the later copies of our author’s work copied in India are more unctuous 

and diffuse in their glorification of the Muhammadan faith, and in their praises 

of their Prophet, than copies made in other parts of Islam, and they despatch 

all and everybody else u to hell ” much oftener. 
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that gate becomes unclosed, the whole of our dependents 
will turn away from the Christian faith. By [thy] power 
and authority devise a settlement of our case . 4 

That Mughal commanded that the youth, who had 
turned Musalman, should be produced ; and they tried 
with blandishment and kindness, and money and wealth, in 
order to induce that sincere newly-converted Musalmirj to 
recant, but he did not recant ; 1 and that garment of fresh- 
ness — the Musalman faith — he did not put off from his 
heart and spirit That Mughal ruler then turned over a leaf 
in his temper, and began to speak of severe punishment ; 9 
and every punishment, which it was in his power to inflict, 
or his severity to devise, he inflicted upon that youth, who, 
from his vast zeal for the faith of Islam, did not recant, 
and did not, in any way, cast away from his hand the 
skarbat of religion through the blow of infidel perverse- 
ness. As the youth continued firm to the true faith, and 
paid no regard to the promises and threats of that de- 
praved set, the accursed Mughal directed so that they 
brought that youth to public punishment; and he de- 
parted from the world in the felicity of religion— God 
reward him and requite him ! — and the Musalman com- 
munity in Samrkand were overcome with despondency 
and consternation in consequence . 7 

Ashraf-ud-Din related on this wise : “ A petition was 
got up, and was attested with the testimony of the chief 
men and credible persons of the Musalman religion dwell- 
ing at Samrkand, and we proceeded with that petition to 
the camp of Barka Khan, and represented [to him] an 
account of the proceedings and disposition of the Chris- 
tians of that city. Zeal for the Muhammadan religion 
was manifested in the mind of that monarch of exemplary 
faith, and the defence of the truth became predominant 
in his disposition. After some days, he showed honour 
and reverence to this Sayyid, appointed a body of Turks 

4 With this sentence the best St. Petersburg copy of the text ends. 

1 The following three pages and a half are not contained in the Haileybury, 
the Bo dleian, or the Ro. As. Soc. copies of the text. The two latter begin 
and end with precisely the same words. $ 

• In one good copy of the text—* punishment with the sword. 

» The second British Museum copy is defective of the remainder of the text 
from this place. ^ ^ 
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.and confidential persons 8 among the chief Musalmans, and 
commanded that they should slaughter the Christian sect 
who had committed that dire oppression, and despatch 
them to hell. 

“ Having obtained that mandate, it was preserved until 
that wretched sect assembled together in the kalTsa [church] ; 
and they seized them all together, and despatched the whole 
of them to hell, and reduced the church again to bricks.” 

This vengeance was [obtained] through the auspiciousness 
of that monarch* towards the faith of Muhammad — the bless- 
ing and peace of Almighty God be upon him, and favourably 
regard among those of the true faith the Hanafi sect ! 

SECOND STATEMENT. 

This same Sayyid, Asliraf-ud-Din, related, that, when 
Batu Khan departed from this world, a son survived him, 
Surtak 1 [by name]. He determined to proceed to the 

• The Calcutta Printed Text has d \j-Ju— rebels, seditious persons— for 

here ! 

• Barka Khan ruled over the Da§ht-i-KibQhak, and its dependencies farther 
west, according to the Pro-Mughal authors, who wrote after our author ; and, 
according to them, his authority did not extend to Samr^and ; for the territories 
immediately east of the Jifcun 0 r Arnuiah pertained to the descendants of 
Chaghatae Khan. See note \ page 1292. 

Rubruquis mentions a city on the Atil or Wolga, which he reached on his 
letum homewaids, under the name of Samarkant, which, he says, is encom- 
passed like an isle with the river, when it overflows, that the Tartais [Mughals] 
were eight years besieging it before they could take it, and that it was inhabited 
by Alans and Muhammadans. Whether such a city or town ever existed, 
under that name, is doubtful, but some have supposed it to be the city after- 
wards called Hajf-Tarkhan, Europeanized Astrakhan, The founder of that 
place has been mentioned however elsewhere. 

1 His name is incorrectly given, in the remaining copies of the text available, 
as Surtaf — — a dot having been omitted from the last letter. The 
Calcutta Text makes it Surnaf — Not only did Surtafc survive him, but 
also Olagkchi, another son, mentioned m a subsequent note. 

On his way back from Mangu Ka’an’s court, Rubruquis and his party were 
two months and ten days travelling from the urdu at I£ara-ICuram to Batu’s 
urdu , 111 which space they found neither town, nor habitation, except one poor 
village [of felt tents probably], where they could not get even bread, and from 
lime to time graves of the inhabitants. After he had travelled twenty days 
from Mangu’ s urdu, he heard that the king of Armenia had passed by, and at 
the end of August he met with Surtaf and his family, his flocks, and herds, 
going to the presence of Mangu Ip’an — the very journey referred to by our 
author above. Rubruquis paid his respects to that Pnnce, who sent him two 
habits — dresses of honour — one for himself, and another for King Louis. The 
fnar reached [the late] Batu’s urdu, at Sarae, on the 16th September, 1254. 
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presence of Mangu Khan, from the country of Khifchak 
and Saksin, that, through the means of MangQ Khan, he 
might succeed to his father, BatG’s, position. On reaching 
the presence of Mangu Khan in the country of Tamgh&j, 
he [after receiving him] sent him back with honour. As 
Surtak shunned coming to the presence of his uncle, Barka 
Khan, and altered his route, and did not come near his uncle, 
Barka Khan despatched persons unto him, saying : u I am 
unto thee in the place of a father : why dost thou pass by 
like a stranger, and not come near me?” When the per- 
sons despatched delivered the message of Barka Khan, 
Surtak, the accursed, gave answer, saying : “ Thou art a 
Musalman, and I follow the Christian faith ; to look upon 
the face of a Musalman is unlucky ” — The Almighty’s curse 
be upon the whole of them [the Christians] !*' 

When this unworthy remark reached that sovereign of 
Musalmans, Barka Khan, he entered into his khargah* 
alone, fixed a rope round his own neck, firmly secured the 
door of the khargah with a chain, and stood up ; and Vvith 
the most entire humility, and most perfect submission, he 
began to weep and groan, and say : “ O God ! if the 
* Muhammadan faith 4 and the laws of Islam are true, do 
me justice against Surtak.” For the space of three nights 
and days, after having performed his religious duties, he 
continued, in this manner, to groan and lament, and to 
supplicate, until, on the fourth day, when Surtak, the 
accursed, arrived at that place of encampment , 4 the hour 
of his death came. The Most High God afflicted him 
with bowel complaint ; and he went to hell . 6 


* All are accursed who are not of his own faith : the same failing exists 
everywhere, no matter what the faith may be, but we might hope for some- 
thing better from Christians, m these, so-called, “enlightened” days. 

Rubruquis, who knew Surtak did not think much of his Christianity. 

* A large round tent constructed of namads or felts, such as are used by the 

Turkish nomads. . 

If Barka was alone, it is strange that the very worthy Sayyid knew what he 
did, or what he said. This shutting himself up is more after the * asl ^ on 
his ancestor, the Chingiz Khan, when he cried out to Tingri, than of a Musa!. 

man. See page 954. . 

* Here the imperfect copies, previously referred to, begin again. 

s The place .where death overtook him, probably, as just above we are told 

that Surtak would not come near Barka. 

* On the death of Batu Khan, his eldest son, Surtak, was m the camp of 

4 N 3 
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Some [persons] related on this wise, that, on Mangu 
Khan perceiving signs of sedition upon the brow of Surtafc, 
he despatched confidential persons, secretly, so that they ad- 
ministered poison to the accursed Surtafe, and he departed 
to hell. 

Barka Khan took the wife [wives ?] of Batu Khan to 
wife ; 7 and there were fifteen sons and grandsons of the 
generation of Tushi Khan. 8 all of whom departed to hell. 
The possessions of the whole of them passed under the 
sway of Barka Sian ; and, through the auspiciousness 
[attendant on his embracing] the Muhammadan faith, the 
whole of the territory of Khifchak. Saksin,® Bulghar. 
Saklab, and Rus, as far as the north-east [boundary] of 
Rum, and Jund, and Khwarazm. came into his possession. 
In the year ^58 H., which is that of the conclusion of this 
TabakAT, parties of persons coming from the territory of 
Khurasan state that Mangu Khan has departed to hell, 
and that, in all the cities of the east and west, and in the 
couhtries of ’Ajam, Mawara-un-Nahr, and Khurasan, the 
Khutbah is read for Barka Khan and that they have 

Mangu £a’an. He was held in great estimation by the latter, who despatched 
him to his father’s yurat , to succeed to the sovereignty over his dominions. 
He never reached it, however, but died on the road in 651 H. Olaghchf» 
another son, succeeded to the sovereignty, but he too died very soon after, in 
the same year. Some writers do not enter the names of these two brothers 
in the list of sovereigns of the house of Juji, and put Barka, Barkah, or 
Barkae, which is written in as many different ways, immediately after Batu, his 
brother. Barka ascended the throne in 652 h. Sir John Malcolm, in his 
History of Persia, among many other grave errors, says [p. 425, voL I.] that 
44 Barkah n was a descendant of 4 4 Chaghtae ! ” 

7 A custom among the Mughals. 

* The I. O. L. MS., No. *952, the best Pans MS., the Ro. As. Soc. MS., 
and the Bodleian MS., all have any name but the correct one here, namely, 

and The Printed Calcutta Text follows the first 

named copy, but there ought not to have been any doubt as to who is 
undoubtedly referred to. 

• For SaVsin and Rus the Calcutta Text has “ Saftn ” and “ Wurs.” 

1 Our author appears to have been well informed upon most matters which 
happened about his own time especially, and he may be correct here too ; and, 
no doubt, the above is what he heard. The Pro-Mughal authors, who began 
to wnte nearly a century after, under the patronage of the sovereigns of the 
houses of Hulaku and of Chaghatae, and whose officials they were, out of 
policy, refrained from setting down anything likely to be unpalatable to their 
masters, as is amply proved by their writings. It is evident too that Batfi 
exercised authority in Khurasan long before this time ; for he appointed a 
governor to Hirit in 638 H.« and again in 641 h., as already mentioned, in 
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assigned to that Sul£5n the title of Jamal-ud-Din, Ibrahim ; f 
but God knows the reality. 

In this same year, likewise, one of the great men among 
the 'Arabs, whom they style the Imam, Shams-ud-Dtn. the 
Maghrabi, has been despatched from the presence of his 
Lord,* on a mission to the presence of the Asylum of the 
Universe, the Sultan of Sultans, NA$jir-ud-DunyA WA 
UD-DIn, MabmOd Shah— God perpetuate his sove- 
reignty! — and, having dedicated services, which will be 
worthy of this Court, has caused himself to be strung upon 
the thread of the servants of this sovereign, the Asylum 
of the World, which felicity is, to him, the most excellent 
of all happiness. 

May the Most, High God prolong the happiness and 
felicity of the Monarch of the Universe to the extreme 
limit of possibility, and may He keep it uninterrupted 
and increasing; and grant that this TabakAt may be 
deemed worthy of acceptance in the Sublime Audience- 
Hall, and that this author, in the garment of prayer, may, 
thereon, pronounce its conclusion 4 with this verse : — 

“ Be with the bowl of immortality, the Sigh’s cup-bearer l 

Be the portico of his gate like unto the nine-vaulted sphere ! 

May it continue in the world as long as the world continues — 

The name of the Tabakat of MahmOd ShAh-i-Nasir-ud-Din.” 


note # , page 1126. It is therefore clear, from these facts, that, in the interreg- 
num which occurred on the death of Mangu I£a’an, the parts above referred 
to must have come under the rule of Barka, temporarily, or, as head of the 
family, until the time when, after the submission of Artu^-Bu^a, also called 
Irtu^-BuVa, and death of Alghu, gubilae became established m the $la’&n- 
ship, and, at which time, he assigned all I-ran-Zamin, as far east as the 
Amulah, to Hulaku. 

1 No other writer mentions this title, but it is doubtless correct, for it wat 
usual with the subsequent Mughal sovereigns, who became converts to IslSm, 
to take a Musalman name and title, as in the case of Nikudar Agfcul, Hulakfl's 
son, who was styled Sulfan Ahmad : in fact, it is incumbent on a convert to 
take a Musalman name. 

* §afrib : some have E&wajah. The four MSS. before mentioned, and the 
Printed Text, leave out the word Lord, and thus make the Imam come from 
the presence of himself I Who his Lord was, does not appear. 

This was just sixty-seven years before the Maghrabf, Ibn-i-Bafufah, set out 
on his travels. 

4 The I. O. L. MS., No. 1952, and Printed Text are defective here again 1 
even the verse is imperfect 
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CONCLUSION. 

As much as was possible to, and lay in the power of, 
and came within the circle of the hearing of, and was 
related to, this votary, has been written and recorded* 
Should the observation of the ruler of the people of Islam 
— God perpetuate his sovereignty ! — or of the Khakan-i- 
Mu’aggam, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam — may his prosperity en- 
dure! — or of the Maliks, or Nobles, or Grandees, or Sadrs, 
or Pillars of the State, or Eyes of the Faith, during the 
lifetime of the author, or subsequent to his decease, notice, 
in this Tabakat, an error, mistake, deficiency, or re- 
dundance, may they veil it with the skirt of the robe of 
kindness and forgiveness, which will be the extreme of 
favour, and perfection of benevolence. 

Praise be unto Thee, O God, the all-sufficient helper in 
every respect ! By Thy mercy, O Thou Most Merciful of 
the Merciful, have pity upon us ! May God bless the best 
of His creation — Muhammad, the chief of the prophets, 
the noblest of the dwellers in earth and in heaven, and all 
the prophets and divine messengers, and their descendants, 
every one of them ! 

The frailest of the servants of the Divine, MlNHAj-l- ' 
SARAJ,'the Jurjani, who is the author of this Tabakat— 
Almighty God protect him ! — thus states, that, when this 
History was submitted by him to the SULTAN, NASIR- 
ud-DIN, MahmUd Shah — G od prolong his reign ! — he 
ordained him a royal dress of honour, and the washak 6 
[marten] pelisse [trimmed] with fine ermine, which was on 
his own blessed shoulders. He likewise bestowed upon 
the author an allowance of 10,000 jltals yearly, and the 
grant of a village ; 6 and, when a transcription of this 
History was transmitted to the Khakan-i-Mu’azzam 

* Notone of the four now remaining copies of the text has this word correct. 
The Printed Text too is as defective and incorrect here as elsewhere. The 
washaV is described as an animal something similar to the fox, of the skins 
of which they make postins or pelisses ; and it is said that whoever wears one 
will not be troubled with hemorrhoids. 

• The revenue arising from the village, without prejudice to the proprietary 
rights of the landholders. 
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Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam — may his prosperity endure! — 
he sent [to the author] 20,000 jltals in ready money/ a 
Mah! Subalu, 8 a bundle of ermine, and another of fox 
[skin]. This strophe, out of gratitude for those gifts, was 
pronounced [by the author] and inscribed upon the back of 
the Khan's copy. Strophe : — 

u To the g^ahr-yar of the universe, Ulugjj Khan, he 
Who is Khan of the Ilbarl, and §h&h of the Yamak. 9 

Whosoever found acceptance in his presence 
Never moie turned face towards the heavens. 

Before him [indeed] who is Hatim-i-Tii-t ? 

Near unto him what is Yahya-i-Ilarmak ? 1 
The dust from the tablet of the heart of Minhaj — 

The cares of the vvoild — he with kindness wiped away. 

Listen to this assertion fiom me, all people, 

By the way of ceitamty, not by the road of doubt. — 

Ninety and nine shares of [his] generosity tielong to me : 

Of it, all others have but one out of a hundred. 

Every prayer 1 may offer up fiom the heart for him, 

The angels, with sincerity, say, Amin ! thereto.” 

The book of MinhAJ-i-SarA], 2 the J ORJAnI, on the 5th 


7 The Printed Text has established, fixed, etc., while the MSS. 

copies have a, a*.— counted, numbered, etc., and ready-money, which must 
have been sufficiently apparent from the context. 

Our authoi was much more fortunate than some authors of the present day, 
who, in many cases, find their writings transferred to another man’s book, 
Who appropriates your labours as his own work, trades* upon the fruit of 
your brains, gets honours for them, and probably abuses the work he 
pirates. 

* Certain emblems of rank and honours conferred upon and carried before 
princes and great men, denoted by the figure of a fish— mdki— and other 
insignia, also styled Mahl-Maratib, or something of a similar kind. 

9 See page 1097. And yet'tius Ilbarl Tuik is one of many other lurks 
whom compilers of Indian History turn into " Afghans,” and "Patans,” 
which words are synonymous. See pages 599 and 796. 

* The paragons of Oriental liberality and generosity. A good anecdote of 
Yafcya-i-Barmak is contained in Lane’s “ Arabian Nights? Vol. 2. 

* The I. O. L MS , No. 1952, Uo. As. Soc., and Bodleian MSS , all 
havfcto here, while the Printed Text omits it, an i?afat being understood. Here 
is an illustration, and a very good one, taken in connexion with the KflaWah g 
words, announcing the death of our author’s father, at page 244, as well as in 
many other places herein, which demolishes the theory put forth by the late 
Mr. W. H. Blochmann, M, A., in " The Journal of the Bengal Asiat x $**?& 
for 1876, page 325, that " Mrah£j i Siraj does not mean in prose ‘ Mmhtj 1 the 
son of Siraj,’ but ‘ Minhdj who writes under the name of Sirij ; that hts 
name is not Mmhdj ud Din, the son of Siraj ud Din,” and that th eizd/atu 
never used in prose in place of Arabic Inn? while, at the same time, the 
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of the month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, in the year 658 H.,* was 
brought to its 


CONCLUSION. 

Calcutta Printed Text has actually “ Minaj-ud-Din, bin Saraj-ud-Dtn,” on its 
title-page ! Our author’s own words, too, in the body of the work, com- 
pletely disprove these rash statements. See the Memoir of the author, page 
xix, and Appendix, page xviii. 

8 This would be about the 17th February, 1260 A. D. At page 865, he says 
he finished it in Sh awwal — the tenth month — while, at page 799, he states that 
he completed it in Rajab— the seventh month ! 
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On the year of the occupation of Dihti by Malik , afterwards 
Sultan , Kutb-ud-Din , I-bak , and the inscription on the 
mtnarah of Kutb Sahib , page 62 r. 

Mr. H. Blochmann, M A., in Part HI., of his “Contri- 
butions to the History and Geography of Bengal/’ in the 
Bengal Asiatic Journal for 1875, criticises the date given 
by our author, and by me, for the occupation of Dihli by 
Ktitb-ud-Din, I-bak, at page 515, and would, instead, fix 
upon the year 587 H. for that event. He says: — “Mr. K. 
Thomas fixes it at 587 II. as consistent with the best 
authorities.” But who are these best authorities? Two 
pages farther on, Mr. Blochmann states that “the Tabaq&t 
is the only authority we possess for this period.” 

Now I will just give a specimen of Mr Thomas' “ best 
authorities.” At page n of his “ PatiiAn Kings of 
DehlI,” he says: “ In 587, in a more extended expedition 
into Hindustan, Muhammad Ghori was totally routed on 
the memorable field of Thaneswar * * * After a year's 
repose * * * on the self-same battle ground, he again 
encountered his former adversary * * * This time fortune 
favoured the Ghories * * * By this single victory the 
Muhammadans may be said to have become the virtual 
masters of Hindustan, ” &c., &c. 

I will take it for granted that a year after 587 means 
588 H., but turn to the foot-note at page 23 of the same 
work. There Mr. Thomas, forgetting, apparently, what he 
wrote a few pages before, says : — “As regards the histori- 
cal evidence to the date 587 A. H. for the capture of Dehli 
by the Muslims, it is complete and consistent with the best 
authorities ! ” 

Mr. Thomas adds “and Minhdj •us- Sirij repeats in 
various forms, while treating of the life of Aibeg, the 
confirmation of the same date.” In this I cannot agree 
with him. Let us turn to page in of the Calcutta Printed 
Text, the foot-note, and also to this Translation, page 515, 
in both of which we find [leaving out the first defeat by the 
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Hindus, but again referring to Kutb-ud-Din's being taken 
captive], he “took possession of that place — Mirath — in 

587 H. [see note 5, page 515 of this Translation]. From 
Mirath likewise he issued forth in the year $88 H., and 
captured Dihli.” 

These are the actual words in the different MSS. col- 
lated. It is not actually said that Dihli was taken in 

588 H., merely that Kutb-ud-Din, in 588 H., marched from 
Mirath, and it must have been towards the close of that 
year, as will be shown farther on, for, according to the Taj- 
ul-Ma’asir [see page v of this] he had to start to relieve 
Hansi in the ninth month of that year, and only took 
Mirath after that It is evident, therefore, that Minhaj-ud- 
Din did not intend it to be understood that Dihli was 
taken and made the seat of government in 588 H., unless 
he stultifies himself by upsetting his previous statements at 
pages 248, 378, 456, 457, and 464, which see. 

I will now leave the “ best authorities ” and go to facts. 

Minhaj-ud-Din states [pages 456 — 477] that troubles 
arose in Khwarazm in consequence of the outbreak of Sultan 
Shah, the Khwarazmi, in 587 H. ; that, subsequently [but 
in the same year], Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i- 
Sam, advanced into India, took Tabarhindah ; left a garri- 
son there with orders to hold out for six months , and was 
preparing to retire [in consequence of the hot season, it 
being the third or fourth month, at latest, of 587 H. — April 
or May, 1191 A.D.] ; was defeated by Rae Pithora ; and had 
to retire, leaving the garrison still there. In the cold season 
of that year — five or six months after — instead of being 
able to return as he intended, he was under the necessity 
of preparing to attend his brother, Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, 
Muhammad-i-Sam, along with other dependent Princes and 
their troops, against Sultan Shah, the Khwarazmi Prince, 
who threatened Ghiyas-ud-Din, Muhammad’s dominions 
in Khurasan. Besides, Mu’izz-ud-Din had been badly 
wounded in the first battle, and it must have taken him 
some time to recover. This campaign, Minhaj-ud-Din states, 
at pages 248 and 378, took place in 5 88 H., and occupied 
six months. Kutb-ud-Din accompanied his master, and 
was taken captive by the Khwarazmis, but, after a battle, 
and defeat of the enemy, he was re-captured. “ This vic- 
tory," says Minhaj-ud-Din, “was achieved in the year 
588 H.” 

I also take it for granted that Mr. Blochmann will allow 
that this capture of Kutb-ud-Din must have taken place 
before he captured Dihli. But what will totally overturn 
any theories on this matter, unless people will not be con- 
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vinced, is the fact that Minhaj-ud-Dins relative, 
Muhammad, the Tulaki [Mr. Dowson’s “ Kizl Tulak”], 
was left with a body of troops to hold Tabarhindah for the 
space of six months [that is to the next cold season — the 
ninth or tenth month of 587 H. — September or October, 

1 19 1 a.d.]. Why did he do this, it may be asked ? and the 
answer is plain enough : he could not remain in India any 
longer with safety. The hot season was close at hand, and 
he would have been unable to return if he stayed much 
longer, for, besides the heat, the six mighty rivers in his rear 
would have all been nnfordabh\ and would have to be 
crossed by boats, even if boats were procurable, a dan- 
gerous matter with regard to most of those rivers at that 
season, witness the strong Railway Bridges washed away 
in these days. The Sultan, having been defeated imme- 
diately after he placed the Kazi in Tabarhindah, and 
having subsequently to accompany his brother towards 
Marw, where they were occupied six months , could not 
return as he intended, and the Kazi, having held out over 
thirteen months [see Translation, page 464], the Sultan still 
not having come, had to give it up to the Hindus. 

Now if we calculate, say, fourteen or fifteen months from 
the first defeat, for the Sultan’s return [i. e. from the setting 
in of the hot season — the ninth month of 587 H.], we shall 
come to the last month of 588 H. ; and, in the same way, if we 
calculate six months of 588 H. for the operations^ Khurasan, 
Jlwe must allow some little time for the Sultan to reach 
JgGhaznin, and he would then even require a month or two 
Jrto prepare for a campaign in India ; and besides, even if he 
m were ready before , he could not move towards India during the 
Jr height of the hot season. There were the same six mighty 
rivers to be crossed, and all unfordable at that period ; and, 
all these things being thought of, it was utterly impossible for 
Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, to have entered 
India, at the earliest, before the middle of September or 
October — the end of the ninth or tenth month of 588 H., 
previous to which period no man in his senses, would have 
attempted to march from Ghaznin, to cross the six rivers, 
and advance into India. 

Then followed the battle with Rae Pithora, ICutb-ud- 
Din is left in charge at Kuhram, and the Sultan prepared 
to return home again. 

These being the facts, how is it possible, on Mr. Thomas's 
“ best authorities,” that ^uJb-ud-Dln could have occupied 
Dihi! in 587 H. ? 

I am glad also to find that General Cunningham, on ms 
visit to Dihl! in 1862, considered that 589 H. and not 587 

a 2 
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H. was the correct date on the Mtnarah — notoi “ Qutbuddin 
Aibeg,” about which so many reams of paper have been 
written, but of a wholly different Kutb. I refer to the date 
on this Mmarah about which “ doctors disagree/' and with 
regard to which Mr. Thomas would fix on 587 H. for the 
occupation of Dihli, and so all other dates must be made 
to suit it, and Mr. Blochmann too prefers 587 H. I sup- 
pose, however, that all the “ best authorities " never con- 
sidered how it could be possible for Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din to 
be defeated by Rae Pithora just before the hot season of 
587 H , to take u a year's repose " [Thomas], again enter 
India, be occupied some time even then against Rae Pithora 
before finally overthrowing him [according to the Taj-ul- 
Ma’asir also], leave Kutb-ud-Din at Miratli, retire again 
from India, for Kutb-ud-Din, subsequent to all this, to 
occupy Dihli, build a great Mosque, upon which [notwith- 
standing the address of the President of the Archaeological 
Section at the Oriental Congress of 1874] Musalman artisans 
brought from different parts of Asia were employed, and 
all these events to have happened in the one year of 587 H.! 
The idea is simply preposterous. 

it occurs to me, on considering this subject further, that 
the inscription on the fourth circlet of the lower story of the 
Mindrah as given in Thomas [Path An Kings, page 21-22] 
refers not to Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Sam, if the 
name given is correct, but to his elder brother. It will 
be found at pages 368 and 370 of this Translation, and in 
the corresponding places in the original, that the elder 
brother and suzerain of Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of 
Sam, was first called Muhammad and his title was Shams- 
ud-Din, and that the younger brother was also called Muham- 
mad, and his title was Shihab-ud-Din. The first brother, 
after he came to the throne, assumed the titles of “ Ghivas- 
ud-Dunya wa ud-Dln, Muhammad, son of [Baha-ud-Din] 
Sam, Kasim-i-Amir-ul-Muminin,” and after the successes 
in Khurasan, in 588 H, the younger brother, Muhammad, 
who, up to that time, bore the title of Shihab-ud-Din, 
received the title of Mu’izz-ud-Din, so that, when defeated 
by Rae Pithora, he bore the title of Shihab-ud-Din, but 
afterwards, on his return the second time, Mu’izz-ud-Din. 
This may account for the subsequent Indian Muhammadan 
writers calling him Shihab and Mu’izz indiscriminately. 

At the period in question, when these inscriptions are 
said to have been recorded [I fancy they were recorded 
subsequently. See note 6, page 621, of this Translation], 
the elder brother and suzerain was still living, and lived for 
ten years after ; and, I imagine, it will be allowed, that the 
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two sovereigns, and both the brothers, at the same identical 
time , could not bear the title of Kasim-i-Amir-ul-Mumintn, 
or Ghiyas-ud-Din, and, therefore, leaving out the additional 
titles, the work of the artist probably, the title in the said 
inscription is, — “ SultAn-US-SalAtIn, Gh iyAs-UD-Pun- 
ya wa ud-DIn, Muhammad, bin SAm, KasIm-i-AmIr- 
UL-MOminIN,” and throughout the inscription [given by 
Thomas] the name of Mu' izs-nd-Dln, or Shihiib-ud-Din 
even, never once occuts . 

The Taj-ul-Ma’asir is quoted as an authority , and a 
sufficient authority, to upset the statements of Minhaj-ud- 
Din, whose father, Saraj-ud-Din, was Kazi of Sultan 
Mu’izz-ud-Din’s army, and whose kinsman, the Kazi of 
Tulak, was present on the spot ; but I do not place trust 
in the statements contained in that inflated work, unless 
they are corroborated or confirmed by some other Con- 
temporary writer. 

In Elliot [page 21 1, vol. ii.] it is stated that the 
Taj-ul-Ma’asir is rare in Europe. I have had four copies 
to compare with the extracts from it given in tlut 
work, and I find that the date mentioned there — 587 H. — 
for the Sultan's victory [it totally ignores his defeat ] over 
Rae Pithora, is written **- [which may be either or 
£->] without any points in two copies of the four MSS., in 
the third with one dot over and one under, and in the 
fourth It is, therefore, evident that that date may be 
cither 7 or 9, just as one chooses to read it ; but, as the 
first battle, according to every other author who has written 
on the subject, took place in 587 H., the same year, 587 H., 
cannot, for reasons already stated, be the same in which the 
Sultan defeated Rae Pithora, and the former’s slave occupied 
Dihli. See note 6, page 521, para. 3 of this Translation. 

If the “best authorities” had looked at the Taj-ul- 
Ma’asir attentively however [see also ELLIOT, vol. ii., page 
217], they would have found that, even according to that 
work, in Ramazan, the ninth month of 588 II — the middle of 
October [1192 A.D.] — Kutb-ud-Din had to march* from 
Kuhram to relieve Hans! [see also note 2 to page 516 of 
this Translation], and that, subsequently, “When” [accord- 
ing to Elliot, page 219], “the chief luminary threw its 
shade in the sign of Libra, and temperate breezes began to 
blow, after putting to flight the army of heat, Kutbu-d-dm 
marched from Kahram and took Mirath,” and subsequent 
to that “ he then encamped under the fort of Dehli , which 
was also captured This means 587 H. I suppose ? 

These events arc very briefly, but most clearly and 
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uamistakeably recorded in Fa$ib-i, in which it is stated : — 
u 5 88 H. a battle between Mu*izz-ud-D!n, Muhammad, son 
of Sam, son of Husain, Lord of Ghaznin, and the Rae of 
Dibit ; the Rae i*s slain in the battle ; Dihl! [territory] sub- 
dued ; Mu'izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, locates Malik Kutb-ud* 
Din, I-bak, in the fort of Kuhram, assigns him the govern- 
ment of Dihl! [territory], and retires from Hind. 589 H. 
Malik Ku£b-ud-Din, I-bak, marches from Kuhram towards 
Dihl! [the city], captures Dihl! with its dependencies.” 

If Mr. Blochmann had looked at "that excellent work” 
the Haft-Ikl!m, he would have seen therein stated, that the 
defeat of Mu'izz-ud-Dm, Muhammad-i-Sam, took place in 
587 H., his victory in 588 H., and that Dihl! was occupied, 
as the seat of government, in 589 H. 

The Tabaikat-i-Akbar!, the author of which " must have 
had the good MSS. older than ” mine, also says, "defeated 

587 H , victorious 588 H., Dihl! occupied and made the seat 
of government by Kutb-ud-Din, in 589 H.” 

The Tagkarat-ul-Muluk also says, first battle^nd defeat 
of Mu’izz-ud-Din 587 H., his victory 588 H., Dihl! taken 
589 H., and, next year, 590 H., Mu’izz-ud-Din came again 
on an expedition to Kinnauj. 

The Tarikh-i-Alfi says that the Sultan gained the 
victory over Rae Pithora in the year 578 ^of the Rihlat y 
that is 588 H. 

The Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh also says that Dihl! was made 
the seat of government in 589 H., and that, in the following 
year, 590 H., the Sultan returned on the expedition against 
Kinnauj. 

The M u ntakhab-u t-T awa rikh likewise says that Dihl! 
was made the seat of government in 589 H. 

Buda’un! and Firishtah also will be found to agree with 
the Tabakat-i-Akbar! ; and, to crown the whole, and put the 
finishing touch to the picture, "the A’fn,” so often quoted 
by Mr. Blochmann, says that the first battle and defeat of 
the Suljan took place in 587 H., the second and victory in 

588 H#, and that in the same year his slave took Dihl!, but 
nothing is said of his making it the seat of government ; 
and this agrees with the Taj-ul-Ma’asir, where nothing is 
said of making Dihl! the capital in that year; but that, 
"from Dihl!,” after staying some time there, "he marched 
forth against Kol, in 590 H.” 

I need not say more on this head, I think, and do not 
doubt but that Mr. Thomas is open to conviction. 
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On the name of Malik , afterwards Sultdn, Kutb-ud-Dln, 
I-bak-i-Shil — of the Powerless Finger, page 513, and 
the use of the Izafat in Persian . 

In the “ Contributions ” previously referred to, the cor- 
rectness of the name, and by-name of this Turkish slave- ■ 
king is criticised. 

Mr. Blochmann “ thought” the name of “ Qutbuddfn of 
the Paralyzed Hand ,” [see Brigg’s translation of Firishtah, 
referred to in noteat page 519 and 521 of this Translation, 
which makes a very energetic-warrior of him, considering 
his “ Paralyzed Hand ”], had been “ set at rest” by Mr. 
Thomas — but in this I cannot agree any more than in the 
date 587 H. for the occupation of Dihit, and 599 and 600 
for the conquest of Bengal— and he says that my different 
MSS . “have clearly the same words as the Bibl-Indica 
Edition of the Tabaqdt ” but I assert to the contrary : my 
MSS . run thus : — 

but, in the Calcutta Text, after the word jl the words 
— (t of a” or “the hand” — occur, and the Hamilton 
MS ., the worst of the whole number collated, has the same, 
but the other two MSS. from which the Printed Text is 
taken have not those words , and another MS. has k/ — 
“of a” or “the foot” — but all the rest of the MSS. are as 
I have given it above, and translated it. 

I fail to see much difference in Mr. Blochmann’s “ literal 
translation : ” — “ Outwardly he had no comeliness, and his 
little FINGER [of one hand] possessed an infirmity. For this 
reason they called him Aibak-i- Shall [Aibak with the 
paralyzed hand] ” and my : “ He possessed no outward 
comeliness, and the little finger [of one hand?] had a frac- 
ture, and on that account he used to be styled I-bak-i- 
Shil [the powerless-fingered]” The only difference is that 
where I translate musu had, Mr. Blochmann translates it 
possessed — a mighty difference truly — and that I translate 
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the word guftandi~~which is the imperfect tense 
of the verb, used also to imply continuity or habitude, and 
is not the past tense, and that I give to the meaning 

of a concrete noun. I see no reason to alter my translation, 
as lexicographers, who are supposed to know something of 
the meanings of words, render a rupture, a fracture, 
defeat, as well as breaking, brokenness , &c. 

Mr. Blochmann calls the Haft-Ikllm “an excellent 
work, and in this I quite agree with him. Let him look 
at it however, and he will find with respect to Kutb-ud- 
Din, I-bak-i-Shil, that, in it, are the following words — 
du \j j\ *y j\ ssM^\ S' ^ j\ — which I defy any 
one to transrate otherwise than— from, or on this , that his 
little FINGER WAS BROKEN they used to call him f-bak.” 
Which hand is not stated. 

The author of the Tabakat-i-Akbarl, Buda’unf, and 
even Firishtah, all of whom Mr. Blochmann states [“ Con- 
tributions/’ page 138], “ MUST HAVE HAD very good MSS . 
of the ' Tabaqat-i-NdqlrC, ” have THE VERY SAME WORDS, 
copying one from the other, as are contained in the Haft- 
Iklim, the Tagkarat-ul-Muluk has the same, and also the 
M untakhab-ut-T awar 1 kh . *Some others say the same, but 
I need not name them here, as those I have mentioned 
are easily obtained for reference, but all leave out the 
without which — finger, is meaningless. Mr. Blochmann 

quotes the Shams-ul Lnzhat: let him look at it for the 
word and he will see these words — oJuGi ^ ^ bL,i — 
" I-bak with kasr means FINGER,” as well as the other 
meanings mentioned in the “Contributions” 

The Tarikh-i-Maiami’-ubKhiyar — not the work even of 
a resident in India — has eL»i j\ 

— “ As his little finger was broken they called him I-bak-i- 
Shil.” The Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh. which copies Minhaj-ud- 
Din, has the same words as given in this Translation ; and 
it is satisfactory to know that those authors, who say his 
little finger was broken , read the word as I have read 
it. Of course, neither Minhaj-ud-Din, nor any other who 
writes I-bak-i-Shil which even, on Mr. Blochmann’s own 
showing, is in the Calcutta Printed Text as in other 
copies, is right in putting whether it be shil or shall 
LAST, and it ought, according to Mr. Blochmann, to be 
inverted into “ Shall Aibak,” otherwise it is Persian.” 
None of these authors who write I-bak-i-Shil therefore, 
itccordkvg to this theory, could have known their own 
language^ He also, in his literal translation, renders the 
passage “ ahji his little finger [of one hand] possessed an 
infirmity,” and yet he turns him into “Aibak with the 
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paralyzed hand.” Because one finger was broken, or 
* possessed an infirmity,” it does not follow that the whole 
hand was paralyzed. Mr. Blochmann could not have 
thought of these matters when he proceeded to criticise 
the correctness of my rendering. 

I have never said that I-bak alone meant Thai of the 
broken finger, but, with shil added to it — I-bak-i-Shil — as I 
have already stated in note i, page 5 1 3- 14 of this Transla- 
tion, and I have also stated that, in Turkish, I-bak “means 
finger ” only : not broken or fractured-fingered, or the like. 
Mr. Blochmann could not have read the notes through, or 
failed to see what I said of I-bak-i-Ztffag in the same note. 
Nor have I said that I-bak was not Turkish, for he was a 
Turk, and so bore a Turkish name. 

Neither. have I ever hinted, much less stated, that his 
real name was Kutb-ud-Din : to have said so would have 
been absurd. That is his Musalman titular name only, as 
Shams-ud-Din was the Musalman title of his slave, I-yal- 
timish. In my note 1, page 513, I have said that J£u{b- 
ud-Din could not have been his real name , nor I-bak either, 
which I looked upon as a nick-name or by-name. So Mr. 
Blochmann here, unknown to himself probably, has come 
to the same conclusion. I should not write his name how- 
ever under any circumstance “ Qutbuddfn,” any more than 
I should translate it Thepolestarofthefaith, but Kutb-ud-Din 
— The Pole-star of [the] Faith. 

There is not the least cause for “the izafat" to be 
cancelled in I-bak-i-Shil : to do so would be contrary to 
the primary and simplest rules of the Persian Grammar 
the Irani I mean— of the “Turin* ” dialect I know nothing. 
In Shil I-bak an adjective precedes the* noun, and the 
— izafat— does not take place ; but, when the adjective 
or qualifying word follows the noun, the kasrah of izafat is 
required. See the “ A’*n,” page 629 for an example, where 
Mr. Blochmann himself writes “ A’zaM Kh AN, vide KhAn- 
I-A’zam.” Any Persian Grammar, however simple, will 
show this, as well as Lumsden, or Sir W. Jones, Foibes, &c. 
The following is given as an example, and is very pertinent 
to the subject : — 

“ The last letter of every Persian word is quiescent, or 
un-accented — i. e. as asp, a horse ; > dust, a hand; 

mard, a man. But, in composition, when such . word 
is either the -muz&f, or governing noun, or the ‘-Vt* 
mdusuf, or substantive noun, the last letter must be 
accented with the kasrah of izdfat: as for example — 
asp-i-jald — a swift horse; — dast-i-Zaid ~- the hand 

of Zaid ; «*•> mard-i-nek — a good man ; «-»!; A rm^rist 
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— a true or right way, the kasrah being the sign of tilt" 
governing noun, or the antecedent of the relative adjec- 
tive.” 

Again : “ When the adjective follows the substantive* 
the latter must be accented with the kasrah; as«U>*-*t 
asp-i-siah — a black horse, but, on the contrary, when the 
adjective precedes the noun, the kasrah must not be used, 
as v-i siah asp — a black horse. The same rule is 
likewise applicable to the governing and the governed 
nouns substantive ; as ^ — badshahan-i-zarnin — - 

kings of the earth ; shah-i-jahan — king of the world ; 

jahan-sh&h — world-king,” &c. 

When I learned these simple rules just thirty years since, 

I did not expect I should have to quote them again* Sh it 
I-bak therefore and I-bak-i-Shil, and I-bak-i-Lang, as he is 
styled in the Tami’-ut-Tawarikh. and in Fanakati, come 
under these rules, but no writer who pretended to elegance 
of style would prefer the former to the latter. In ^ 
which Mr. Blochmann himself translates [“ Contributions ” 
page 136] mTr-i-mah y ‘‘Lord of the Moon,” why is he so 
Persian, and why does he not “cancel the izdfat y ” and 
write jt+ «L mah-mir — Moon Lord ? and without an artificial 
izafat whence comes “ of the”? 

I do not know that any one has said that Mr. Thomas is 
not quite correct in looking upon dki as “the original 
name.” I, certainly, have not said so. I only write I-bak 
what Mr. Thomas writes Aibeg and Mr. Blochmann Aibak , 
but I think Mr. Blochmann would have some difficulty in 
showing me the word written with a madd y viz. : eL»f He 
certainly cannot show it to me jn any copy of the Tabakat- 
i-Na$in, and I never saw it anywhere else so written. 

As to what is given as the legend on coins he is said to 
have issued, and his being merely called I-bak therein, 
which Mr. Blochmann deems quite sufficient to refute me 
by my own remarks, it is evident that, before Mr. Bloch- 
mann had calmly read my statements, he penned this 
portion of his “Contributions” I read in the legend given 
at page 525 of this Translation the words — Suhtan Kufb- 
ud-Dm, I-bak, as plaint as it is possible to print. He would 
scarcely have put shil or shall upon his coins. Did Timur 
add the word Lang to the legend on his ? Of course not. 
See the ADDITIONAL NOTE to this Translation, on the 
subject of the legends on these coins : end of Na$ir-ud-Din, 
Mahmud Shah’s reign, page 717. 

I do not consider that Mr. Thomas or any one else has 
“set this question at rest ” with respect to “Aibeg;” and 
Had Mr. Blochmann not been quite so hasty he might have 
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read a note in this.Translation [note 4 , page 729], whjre I 
have remarked upon the number of other Maliks styled 

— some five or six or more, including Ulugh-KMn’s 
brother. 

As to there being no such word as sjfil in Persian mean- 
ing limp, weak, soft, paralyzed, &c. [" Contributions? page 
136] I do not agree with Mr. Blochmann. It is not 
“Tiirdnf,” and may be Irani, or possibly local, and peculiar 
to the Farsiwans of Afghanistan, but is commonly used ; 
and another Persian word — shut — is used with it in the 
sense mentioned. As to Mr. Blochmann's “rare Arabic 
word shal or shall [which “ rare ” word / have also referred 
to in my note, page 513], he says it means '‘having a 
withered hand,” but I say it means a hand or foot paralyzed 
or powerless, &c., on the authority of an excellent Lexicon 
in Persian, which explains it thus : — 

tX&lf • JC y S' kXifjT \j j i 

I think I may venture to assert that Sultan Mu’izz-ud- 
Din, Muhammad, son of Sam, was rather unlikely to have 
purchased a slave with the whole of one hand paralyzed : 
a finger broken or paralyzed would have been no very 
great detriment, but how could a on z-hand paralyzed man 
fight on horseback? See too the wonderful feats Dow 
and BRIGGS — not Firishtah — make him perform. As to 
its being “ a rare Arabic word ” I beg to say that it is a 
most common one among the Afghans : in fact, they rarely 
ever use another word, except by adding shull to it — 

skall-o-shull See my Pushto Dictionary, page 656. 

In the following page [137] of his “ Contributions ” 
Mr. Blochmann, referring to my mentioning in a note £o 
my Translation, that Aram Shah, said to be the son of 
I-bak, and, by some, the adopted son, is called I-bak’s 
brother by Abu- 1 -Fazl, says he takes “ the opportunity to 
justify Abul-Fazl, and that, in his [own] A'fn text, Abul- 
Fazl states twice distinctly that A'rdm Shdh was Aibak's , 
son.” Mr. Blochmann’s Ain may, but in my Ain — the 
MS. I quoted, and which is now before me — a* “good 
old copy”— has these words, in which may be a clerical 
error : — 

jjjilwl JUmm* ji \j tXiU ugjlf 

At page 137 of his “ Contributions ” Mr. Blochmann 
considers the word ai “a moon” in the word «M 
to occur in other names of Indian History, and in 
what he calls ‘Mf-tigin ” or iitigin [he is not certain 
which perhaps: can be written A in “Tiirdni” pro- 
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bably], and in Mi-lititmish, the emperor Altamsh,” but 
unfortunately Ji with madd over the 1 does not occur in 
either of those names nor will Mr. Blochmann show them 
to me so written even in the Bibl.-Indica edition of the 
“ Tabaqit," 

If “Ai-lititmish" be the name of the so-called u em- 
peror " [but why not write also the “ emperor " Mahmud, 
son of Sabuk-Tigin, the “emperor*' Mu'izz-ud-Dm, and 
the “ emperor ” I£utb-ud-Din ? ‘They were SulJSns by 
title as well as “^/-lititmish" was] and if “Ai- lititmish" 
be right why style him " Altamsh ” still ? Such must be 
" behind modern research/' If be contained in the words 
and jusii' — there are no madds here — and en- 
tirely separate from the and ^ of those words, 
how does Mr. Blochmann account for the words 
Kal-timish, Tak-timish, and — Sal-timish ? These 

are names often occurring as well as ^»\ — I-yal- 
timish, elsewhere than in Indian history, because they 
are Turk names, but the last part of these compound words 
is j+s sometimes written ^ and and the first part 
Ji— jj— and respectively, and not J\ at all. After 
this same fragile theory, I-yal-Arsaian — and 

I-yahduz— which latter the author of theTaba^at-i- 
Nasiri and some others write Yal-duz [where is the 
ai *a moon'” here? )3 A\ is said to mean a star in 
Turkish], those names must be written ^f-liarsalan and 
^f-lilduz. I should like to know the titles of these 
“oldest Dictionaries" which give the pronunciation “ Ai - 
lititmish." No, no, the “ J ai ‘a moon*" in these last 
names is all moonshine . 

In the Farang-i-Rashidt — a Dictionary published in the 
Bibl. Indica Series, among the meanings assigned to dki is 
six-fingcred. This is something new. In that work also 
<j\ signifying moon, is not written with madd . 

Since the above was written I also find that the same 
Dictionary contains the word but that form of it which 
signifies, soft, ductile, lax, feeble, relaxed, weak, &c., is 
written with short u — shut, which is evidently the same 
word as used by the Afghans referred to at page xi of this. 
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On the correct name of tfie conqueror of Bih&r and Lakhana- 
waft, Malik Ikhtiyar -ud- Din, Muhammad, son of 
Bakkt-yar-ud-Din , the Khali \ and others of his tribe, 
and the use of the kasrah of tzdfat for bin, son of 
&c., &c. 

THE name of this Malik is also criticised in the " Contri - 
butions y yy page 137. Mr. Blochmann says: — 

“ The only thing we knew hitherto (and I believe it is 
all we know now) is that the conqueror of Bengal was 
called 

Muhammad Bakhtydr, 
and the name of his paternal uncle was 
Muhammad Mahmiid. 1 

u The names of these two persons Major Raverty breaks 
up, by introducing an artificial izdfat , or sign of the geni- 
tive [see ante on the use of the izafat and the ^^0'^ *%jS 

and any Grammar on the subject], into four names, viz. 
Muhammad-i-Bakhtydr, and Muhammad-i-Mahmiid * * * * 
Major. Raverty says in explanation th^L“in his older 
MSS! y the word bin, or son, is inserted between the 
words Muhammad and Bakhtydr m the headmg of Chap- 
ter V., which contains the biography of the conqueror of 
Bengal ; hence the conqueror of Bengal was Muhammad, 
and “the father’s ^name, it appears, was Bakhtydr, the son 
of Mahmiid.” It is not stated in how many MSS . this bin 
occurs, but, though it occur in the heading, it never 
occurs in the text. 

The name of Muhammad Bakhtydr occurs more than 
thirty times in Major Raverty’s Chapters V. and VI. (pages 
548 to 576) ; but in every case Major Raverty gives Mu- 
hammad-i-Bakhtydr, i. e. the Izdfat Hence his MSS . 
have no bin in the text. In the heading of Chapter VI, f 

# there is no bin , though Major Raverty puts it in ; he tries 

* even to do so in the heading to Chapter VIII., in the name 


1 See page 549 and note 4 . 
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of HusAmtiddfn Twaz, and "one or two authors" get the 
credit of it" 

H Nor does the word bin occur in the MSS. of the TdjuU 
MaA$ir, in Firishtah, the TabaqAt i Akbari, Badaonf, and 
later writers, though the authors of these histories must 
have had very good MSS . of the TabaqAt i Nacirf, some of 
which, in all probability, were older than those in Major 
Raverty’s possession. Hence I look upon the correctness 
of the solitary bin as doubtful." 

My answer is, I "put" nothing "in”: the Taj-ul-Ma'asir 
has no Arabic headings like the Tabakat-i-Na§in, and does 
not use the word bin , but, that work not being written in 
the "TiirArif idiom," the Kasrak of izafat , where necessary, 
is understood. The author of the Taj-ul Ma’asir, which 
work Mr. Blochmann has, of course, examined, could not 
possibly have had a " good ” or " old copy " of the " Taba- 
qAt " seeing that it was not written until more than thirty 
years after , the Taj-ul-Ma’asir was finished. Neither has 
the Tabakat-i- Akbari Arabic headings, Buda'un! says he 
copies from his patron's work. I have already shown, in my 
notes 6 and 4 to pages 697 and 71 1, and in many other 
places of this Translation, what the Tabakat-i- Akbari is. 
The Author in all probability saw the Tabakat-i- Na$iri, 
but, as I suppose, he did not take the trouble to collate 
different copies, or devote a year or two to that task 
alone, as I have done, and contented himself with one — for 
example say the I. O. L. MS. 1952, "a good old copy" 
too, which one person, at least, styles an " autograph " — the 
short comings of the Tabakat-i-Akbari may be accounted 
for. Firishtah contains nothing whatever — not a single event 
— respecting l!ie Turk Sultans of the Mu’izzi and Shams! 
dynasties, but what is contained in the Tabakat-i-Akbari, 
even to the poetical quotations and the blunders also. 

I do not propose to change the name of the " conqueror 
of Bengal " : I do more : I do change it without the least 
hesitation on the authority of the best extant copies of the 
text of the "TabaqAt," which, as Mr. Blochmann most 
correctly observes, " is the only authority we possess for this 
period? and it will require positive proof to the contrary to 
make me give up the point. Because a name has been 
written incorrectly before, on wrong assumption, or on mere 
theories, and because the two names Muhammad and 
Bakht-yar have been handed down and repeated from one 
writer to another as that of one man only, is there any 
reason why such error should be obstinately stuck to* 
through thick and thin ? 

But at the same time I must state that I have naught to 
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gain or lose by the change : I have no object in changing 
at, and* only do so on the " undoubted authority ** of my 
author. The matter lies in a nut-shell : either the father 
was called Bakht-var. or he was not If he was so called, 
then he has hitherto had the credit for what his son per- 
formed. 

As to Muhammad with the kasrah of izafat being 
correct, I. fancy Mr. Blochmann, even in a Muhammadan 
“ School Register,” [a great authority certainly,] never 
found one person called Muhammad Mahmud without the 
last referred to his father — certainly not if a Musalman in 
his senses wrote it down. But with regard to the “ con- 
queror’s” name, Muhammad, and Bakht-var — that is to say 
Ba&ht-yar-ud-Din — his father’s name, the word bin — son of 
— I first noticed in the oldest British Museum copy, one of 
the three best I have had for my translation, and Professor 
Rieu, on whose words, opinion, and experience in such 
matters, I place implicit confidence, considers it a MS. of 
the 14th century — or about a century after the time that 
Minhaj-ud-Din wrote. The word bin also occurs in the 
other British Museum MS., and in the best St. Petersburg 
copy, which is another of the three I refer to, and in the 
very old copy I have— which apparently looks, but may not 
be, much older than either of the other two — the whole of 
the headings are pointed, and in this last MS. the word 
bin does not occur, for at this particular place, as well as 
in a few other instances where bin, as in the case of Mu- 
hammad bin Surf, of whom more anon, is, subsequently, 
given, the bin has clearly been left out, accidentally, by the 
copyist. Mr. Blochmann’s “ solitary bin ” also occurs in 
the best Paris copy. So bin — ‘'son of”— ^occurs in four 
MSS. : in three of the best and oldest copies ; the izafat in 
a fourth which often uses the izafat for BIN in other instances 
where son of is undoubtedly meant ; and bin in a fifth, 
considered to be a precious “ autograph ” of the author’s. 
In the other MSS. vowel points are not marked, but the 
izafat is, without doubt, meant there, as in other places 
where not marked. The “ one or two authors ” seems to 
be disapproved of — I had an object in not stating all my 
author’s names at the time. 

I can give hundreds of such like instances of bin and an 
izafat being used indiscriminately. But just look at the 
Calcutta Printed Text for example — the first page that 
meets the eye — page +* — 44, the heading is “ Al-Amtr 
Muhammad, bin ’Abbas,” and immediately under, second 
line, are the words: — Jwjc* ^^-*4 # * # # # jjl «#U.£ad» 
as rendered in my version, page 332, “He made over 
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the kingdom of Ghur to Amir Muhan^ad-V- f Abbas,” and 
which Mr. Blochmann, according to his theory, would haw 
written "Amfr Muhammad ’Abbis,” and so have made one 
person of the plural \ There is another good example at 
pages nr and viz. a,**? ^ ^ \ — Ghiyaft- 

ud-Dln, Mahmud bin Muhammad-f-Sam. Here bin is 
used for one person — the son, and an i?afat understood and 
required for a third person — the grandfather : there is no 
i?afat marked, but it must be used, because Muhammad, the 
father, was not called Sam, but he was the son of Sam — that 
is Baha-ud-Din, Sam. Ghivas-ud-Din. Mahmud’s father’s 
name, is written in full in the headings with btn, but under, 
* - ^ jji — Ghivas-ud-D!n. Muhammad-*-Sam, and 

likewise his brother's, r L j ** 4 o>^\ — Mu’izz-ud-Din, 

Muhammad-f-Sam, but, by the theory put forth in the 
“ Contributions ,” and the system followed in the transla- 
tion of the “ A’fn-i-Akbarf,” they would both be turned 
into Sam, which alone refers to their father, and not to 
them, as the headings as well as the text — including the 
printed text — most undoubtedly show, and many other 
examples are to be found in the work. The names in the 
headings are written in Arabic, in every copy, throughout 
the whole book, and in the body of the work, according to 
the Persian idiom, the izafat for bin is understood, as is also 
the case with the name of Ikhtiyar-ud-Dfn, Muhammad 
bin Bakht-var [ud-Dinl . the Khali, and others. 

Another matter tending to prove that Bakht-var is the 
father’s titular name, is the fact that the author of the 
Tabakat-i-Akbarf — one of those “who must have had ” the 
good old MSS . — styles him “Malik M uham mad-i-Bakht- 
yar-ud-Din.” Muhammad could not possibly, be called 
Bakht-var-ud-Dln. and IJkhtiyar-ud-Dm too . The same 
author, by the bye, at the head of the chapter, styles the 
“ conqueror ” of Bengal IkhtiyAr-ud-DIn, Muhammad, 
only ♦ Why ? Because he understood that Bakht-yar-ud- 
Din was his father’s name 

“Further,” says Mr. Blochmann, “supposing bin to be 
correct, is it not strange, nay totally un-Persian, to speak 
continually of Muhammad-fo«-Bakhtydr, or Muhammad-f- 
Bakhtydr, instead of using the single name of Muhammad ? 
This would be Arabic usage. Thirdly, if Mahmiid were the 
grandfather, it would have been extraordinary on the part 
of the author to have left out the grandfather in the head- 
ing, and in the beginning of the chapter, when Muhammad 
Bakhtyir’s descent is spoken of, and merely incidentally to 
mention it in connexion with the paternal uncle.” 

It certainly would be **#-Persian to speak continually of 
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Bal&t-ylr, hence, after the Arabic heading, 
as in other places throughout the whole work of Minhaj-ud- 
pin, the Persian i$afat is understood. Scores of examples 
in the text also show that a man’s single name, such for 
example as Muhammad would be here, is unusual except in 
the case of some slaves whose fathers’ names appear to 
have been unknown. So engrafted is the custom of using 
the father’s name with the son’s [but not the grandfather’s], 
that in our Indian Courts we find bin and walad always 
used, and even in Bombay we find low caste HindCls, 
Dehrs, &c., styled, for example — “Lakhsman walad Nur* 
sia,” and “ Pandu bin Santo,” &c. A grandfather’s name is 
very seldom put in the headings of the Tabakat-i-Na$ir! — 
it is not usual to do so. Had the paternal uncle’s name 
occurred in a heading the word bin would have been written 
no doubt ; but, as I have before noticed, did any person ever 
hear one man called Muhammad Mahmud ? I know, how- 
ever, that one of the sons of Mahmud of Ghaznin is styled 
Muhammad-*-Mahmud, and that his uncles are styled, 
Na$r-z-Sabuk-Tigin, and Yusuf-*-Sabuk-Tigln respectively. 
What a nice thing for a translator to make one man of 
them ! ♦ 

“ Lastly,” writes Mr. Blochmann, “the use of the IzAfat, 
instead of bin or pisar (son), is restricted to poetry , and does 
not occur in prose [see note t, page 138]. I see, therefore, 
no reason to change the game of the conqueror of Bengal, 
as proposed by Major Raverty.” 

This is a matter of such vital importance that I must 
give two examples, out of very many, of what may be 
caused through a translator not knowing where to place 
the izafat so much objected to by Mr. Blochmann as 
“ never occurring ” in Persian prose in place of but, son of, 
which is so “#«-Persian.” 

A careful and conscientious writer like ELPHINSTONE 
says, in book v., chap, r, of his " History of India,” that 
“ Mahommed CAsim ” invaded Sind ; and, page after page, 
and paragraph after paragraph, it is said that “ Cdsitn ” did 
this, and “ Cdsim ” did that, and that “the Mohametan 
arms ceased with the death of Cdsim” 

In Elliot also, vol. i., page 138, the extract from the 
Chach-Namah commences with the death of RSe Dahir 
“at the hands of Muhammad KAsim Sakifl.” These 
names — for they are used as that of one person — “Mu- 
hammad Kdsim ” occur in scores of places throughout the 
extract, but, at page 157 we also have “ ’Imadu-d-d&i 
Muhammad Kdsim bin Abf ’Akfl Sakifl.” 

“ Muhammad KAsim,” as though it were the name of one 
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man, duly appears in vol. vi. of the same work, as conqueror 
of Sind. 

Now “ Cdsim ” or “ Kdsim ” had nothing whatever to do 
with Sind or its conquest. He was dead before his son f 
Mu}iammad,vtas appointed by his uncle to lead the ’Arabs 
into Sind, and so the father , who was in his grave at the 
time , has had credit, up to this moment, in our so-called 
Histories of India, for what his son performed , in the same 
manner that Bakht-yar-ud-Din, the Khali, has had the 
credit for what his son, Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, performed in 
Lakhanawatf. 

From Tabari downwards, the name of the conqueror of 
Sind is Tmad-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Kasim, son of 
Muhammad, son of Hakam, son of Abu-’Ukail, and Al- 
Biladuri, an extract from whose work is given in Elliot, 
says the same as Tabari ; but, because the author of 
the Chach-Namah headed his chapters in Persian instead 
of Arabic, the necessary izafat indicating son of which 
is declared never to occur for that purpose, was not recog- 
nized, and hence this lamentable and absurd error. Such 
is History. 

I have already given examples of this ; but turn to 
page * — 40 of the Calcutta Printed Text, which is the same 
as other copies in these instances, and the fourth line from 
the heading are these words j ^ ^ — 

chun takht-i- Ghazni n ba Amir M aJimud -i- Sabuk - T igin 
rasid \ Does Mr. Blochmann mean to assert that Sabuk- 
Tigin is not the father’s name ? So much for the 
random assertion that “ the izafat instead of bin or 
pisar [which last I have not used] is restricted to poetry , 
and docs not occur in prose ,” and according to the foot- 
note that it “ is rare in poetry , and poets do not like to use 
this Izdfat ” If Mr. Blochmann met with the following 
in Indian History — eU*i *1^)1 — I wonder 

what he would think of it : he would write it “ Shihabuddau- 
lah Hdrun Bughra Ilak Khan,” and make one person of it. 
I, however, read it — “ Shihab-ud-Daulah, Harun-i-Bughra- 
i-I-lak-Khan,” because I know for certain that Harun who 
is entitled Shihab-ud-Daulah is the son of Bughra, who is 
the son of the X-lak Khan, who is named Musa, who were 
Khans in Mawar-un-Nahr — of the Afrasiyabi dynasty. 

Next, in the same foot-note J, page 138 of the “Contri- 
butions” Mr. Blochmann says that “ Minhdj-i-Sirij ” [I 
write Sardj ] does not mean in prose, * Minhaj, the son of 
Siraj,’ but Minhdj who writes under the name of Sirdj. 
That the father’s name was Siraj has nothing to do with it.” 

Mr. Blochmann would find it difficult to show me where 
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he “ writes under the name of Sirij ” I suppose it will be 
allowed that our Author knciv his own name , and his 
father’s, and if that be allowed, he calls himself repeatedly 
Minhaj-ud-Din-i-Saraj, and he further says that his father 
was the Maulana Saraj-ud-Dln, whose father was the 
Maulana Minhaj-ud-Din, ’Usman, whose father was the 
Imam, ’Abd-ul-Khalik, the Jurjani. For these reasons 
AbO-’Umr-i-’UsmAn, who is also called MinhAj-U1>-DTn, 
sometimes styles himself in this work — MinhAJ-I-SarAJ- 
I-MinhAj — referring to father and grandfather also. Here 
are two izafats , in prose too. See also note 7, page 727 of 
this Translation. 

I have already shown Mr. Blochmann’s theory of “ arti- 
ficial” izafats, as he calls them, to be “un- Persian,” but, to 
prove that another statement here made is likewise in- 
correct, I must prominently notice another izafat. It refers 
to £he article “ Who were the 1 Patdn ’ or 1 Pathdn ’ Sultans 
of^DihlV'—tht paper in the JOURNAL A. S. Bengal, for 
1875, page 31. Mr. Blochmann says in the same foot- 
note J, page 138, of his “ Contributions" para. 2, “The form 
of the name of Muhammad-i-Surf, on whose name Major 
Raverty has built a hypothesis, is doubtful for this Izafat.” 

Mr. Blochmann, apparently, did not notice that the 
matter of the kasrah of izafat, at page 31 of the Journal, 
has reference solely to FlRlSHTAH and his translators. If 
he will take the trouble to refer to this Translation, page 
316, and to the corresponding place page »•■*— 38 of the 
Calcutta Printed Text, he will find the heading, “ SURT, bin 
Muhammad,” showing that here Suri is itself a Ghuri 
name. Then let him turn to page 320 of the Translation, 
and he will find the heading “ Malik Muitammad bin 
S 0 RI,” but in the corresponding place in the printed text, 
page * — 40, merely If I chose to be guided 

by Mr. Blochmann’s theory on that heading alone, and did 

not know that the kasrah of or description was re- 

quired, and was in any doubts respecting the persons I was 
writing about, I might have called him, as Mr. Blochmann 
would, and as Mr. Dowson, in ELLIOT [vol. ii., p. 285], has 
done — Muhammad Surf, as though the two names belonged 
to one man, and have turned two men into one accordingly. 
The printed text also mentions him as us >. ^ twice in the 
same page \ but a third time, in the last line of that page, 
when speaking of Malik Muhammad having made over 
Ghur to his eldest son, his name is given with his father’s 
and grandfather’s name — u jy ot ***** — Amir 

Bu ’All, son of Muhammad, son of Surf. 

b 2 
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Look again at the following heading in the Printed Text 
— . -page «*i— 41, and there it is again confirmed, and we have 
ijjy* c n J* f — Abu-' All, son of Muhammad, 

son of Surf, but, in the ninth line, the father is again called 
j**- the izafat being understood. The next heading 
also refers to Muhammad being Surf’s son, viz : — ’Abbas, 
son of Shis, son 0/ Muhammad, son of Surf. 

If my long note on this subject, 7, page 321, had been 
read before taxing me with building up a doubtful “ hypo- 
thesis,” it might have been seen that in the Kitab-i- 
Yamfnf, the author of which was contemporary with this 
very Muhammad, son of Surf, who, it is pretended [merely 
because Dow and Briggs so rendered it and made a “ Pa- 
thin ” of him], was called Muhammad Suri , he is never once 
referred to as Muhammad but as ug,*- ^ — the son tf/'SORl. 
The Tarikh-i-Alfi, Fa§ih-f, Jahan-Ara, Rauzat-us-Safa, 
Habfb-us-Siyar, Mir at-i-Jahan-Numa, and Muntakhab-ut- 
Tawarikh, call him son of SORT only ; and in the acco#nt 
of Mahmud-i-Sabuk-Tigfn’s raid upon the Ghurfs in the 
Jami’-ut-Tawarfkh he is also merely called son of SORT : 
never Muhammad. The Bengal A. S. Library contains a 
copy [No. 14] of this work, and Mr. Blochmann can refer 
to it. He will find, if the portion copied for me has been 
correctly copied, that in the first two places this Ghurian 
chief is called ^ Shun — a mistake of for u- but, four 

or five lines from the end of the paragraph, he is styled 
— pisar-i- Shurf — that is the son of Siiuri, and it is 
clear that Rashfd-ud-Dfn followed the Kitab-i-Yamfnf and 
styled him son of SORT likewise, but that, in two instances, 
the copyist of that MS. No. 14, or the Calcutta kdtib , left 
out the word ^ before the name, in the first two instances. 

If the two words ’All Mardan alone mean ’All who was 
as valiant as many Men, and if Muhammad Sheran alone 
also mean Muhammad u >ho ivas equal to many Lions, and 
his brother is also “ equal to many Lions ” [rather strange 
that both brothers should be so], whence come these five or 
six “ artificial” words, since, without artificial means being 
adopted, the words ’All Mardan are — ’ Alt men — and Mu- 
hammad Sheran — Muhammad Lions ? These words would, 
without the kasrah of description, be much the same as 
Shah Jahan — King World— referred to in what I have said 
on the i?afat, and which is a complete answer also to these 
questions. Muhammadan " School Registers” have nothing 
to do with it. The Khali Turks of Garmsfr did not keep 
any Registers. 

As this answer to Mr. Blochmann’s criticisms may fall 
under the notice of readers not acquainted with the Irani 
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dialect of the Persian, and as he constantly refers me to his 
Ain, I must point out how inconsistent he is himself about 
these izafats — I do not think I can be taxed with incon- 
sistency — and how often his izafats are used when they are 
not required, and wanting when not used '. These incon- 
sistencies, which I take from his translation of the A'in-i* 
Akbari ’ may be seen at a glance ; he appears to have no 
fixed system: — “Mir Sharif-/- Amuli ” requires the i?afat 
according to his theory, but, as Mir Sharif was a native of 
Amul, the yd-i-nisbat or of relation affixed to Amul — JJ— - 
i. e. of Amul— as it is written in the MS. from which it is 
taken, was sufficient, as Far* — Persia, Farsi — Persian or of 
Persia ; and Panj-ab — Panj-ab! ; Afghan. Afghani &c. 

The same occurs in “ Shaikh Farid-/-Bukhdri,” which last 
word containing the yd-i-nisbat means OF Bukhara, or the 
Bukharian. As it now stands it is “ Shaikh Farid of or the 
Bukhari. Again, in the words “ Alauddin-/-A 7 «#*/,” although, 
at *the very first page of Part III. of the “ Contributions” 
referred to, the word Khilji is called an adjective. 

In another place, I find, “A'zam Khdn” vide KJidn-l- 
Azam [see example of Izafat previously given], and we 
find " Khdn-I- A'zam ” accordingly, but Mir-/-’ Adi [as I 
should write it] is not correct according to Mr. Bloch- 
mann’s theory: it must be “Mir 'Adi!' For example, I 
will give a list of some of the titular names and patro- 
nymics, and Mr. Blochmann’s dijfcre7it ways of writing 
them : — 

“ Chingiz Khdn ” in histories called “ Qadn I Buzurg ” ; 
Cadr Jahan Mufti requires no izafat, but “ Mufti-I-Ma- 
mdlik ” and “Umard-I-Kibdr”; “Khdn Khdndn”and “ Khdn- 
khanan” require none: “Khdn-I-Kalan” and “Khdn-i- 
A'zam” require it; “Khdn ’A'lam Ffruzjang, M “Nu^rat- 
jang ” and “ Khdn Zaman ” require none : “ Rustam-I- 
Zamdn,” Tuzak-I-Jahdngirf, and Farang-l-Jahdng/rf want 
it; but Bahar-i-Danish from me would be a dangerous 
innovation too, and my “ Shah-i- Tahan ” is dangerous and 
un- Persian, but “Malikah / Jahdn'* is not!!: “A^af Khdn 
’Abdul Majid” requires no izafat, but the same person 
“ ’Abdul Majfd-I-A'saf Khdn ” requires it ; Sulaimdn Ka- 
rardnf [by-the-bye, there is no such name ] requires no izafat, 
but, a little farther on, it requires to be written “ Sulaimdn- 
I-Karardnf 99 ! 

I could multiply these examples ad infinitum. 

“ Burdan-kot may be due north of Bagura (Bogra) in 
Long, 89° 28', Lat. 25 0 8' 25", close to Govindganj, on the 
Karataya River,” but I fail to find it in the 1 19th Sheet of 
the Indian Atlas ; but great changes must have taken 
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place since Minhaj-ud-Din wrote, when “a river ” flowed in 
front of his Burdan-kot, “ of vast magnitude, the name of 
which is Bag-mat! ; and, when it enters the country of Hin- 
dustan, they style it, in the Hindu! dialect, Samund (ocean) 
and, in magnitude, breadth, and depth, it is three times 
more than the river Gang ” [see page 561], and the Karataya 
must therefore have grown “ small by degrees and beau- 
tifully less.” 

I did not “ identify Maksadah : ” My words [note 4, page 
576] are “the Maxabad probably of the old Maps,” &c. 

Mr. Blochmann at page 142 kindly recommends me to 
Mr. Thomas’s “Initial Coinage of Bengal,” regarding 
the reigns of “ Muhammad Bakhtydr’s ” immediate suc- 
cessors ; but as I have the account of “ Minhaj-ud-Din,” 
" the sole authority for the period ,” and some others, I can 
dispense with it, and have already done so in my Transla- 
tion. Perhaps some coins of Muhammad bin Bakht-var 
may yet come to light. 

I beg further to notice here, now that I am on the subject 
of coins, that, although the Shansaban! rulers, and some 
of their freed-men after them, used the title of “ KasIm-1- 
AmIr-UL-MOminIN,” it did not follow that they “ shared 
their property ” with the “ Commander of the Faithful,” as 
Mr. Blochmann imagines from his remarks on Thomas’s 
readings of rare Bengal Coins, at page 203 of the Society’s 
Proceedings for 1872. Our author’s derivation of the 
title will be found at page 315 of this Translation. See 
also page 368, and the Shams-ul-L ughat wherein the 
word is also explained, but it is evidently of Arabic 
derivation. 
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On the date of the captttre of the city of Adivatid Bihar by 
Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Dln, Muhammad \ son of Bakht-ydr- 
ud-Din, the Khalj, page 551. 

The next matter is the conquest of Bihar by Muhammad, 
bin Bakht-yar, the Khali, which Mr. Thomas fixes at 
599 H. on the authority, Mr. Blochmann “ believes,” of the 
Taj-ul-Ma’asir [Elliot’s version probably], which states 
that Kutb-ud-Din took Kalinjar in that year; but the 
MSS . of the Taj-ul-Ma’asir examined by me, unfor- 
tunately, have that same stubborn £- and what makes the 
date still more doubtful — viz. l j cr *.«. j 

which, from the want of diacritical points, may be 577, 
579, 597, or 599, just as the reader chooses to render the 
words. 

At page 523 of this Translation [note, para. 2] I have 
noticed that “it is astonishing that the Musalmans re- 
mained quiet for six years” assuming that 599 II. was the 
correct year in which Kalinjar was taken, which, I add, 
“was the same year in which Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din died,” 
but, from the examination of these four MSS. of the Taj- 
ul-Ma’asir again, I am in doubt whether 597 II. is not the 
most correct according to that work . Minhaj-ud-Dtn says 
the Sultan died in 599 IL, but, as I have noticed in note 4, 
page 383, some authors give 59 7 II., and some 598 II. as 
the date of his death. 

Those who suppose that “ Bengal was conquered ” [the 
surprise and capture of Nudiah I refer to] in 599 H. do not 
consider how Muhammad, bin Bakht-var. could have 
“reigned,” as he is said to have done, “ twelve years” seeing 
that he was assassinated in 602 II. 

I am told that I am mistaken, according to my own 
authorities, in connexion with the very doubtful date in 
the Taj-ul-Ma’asir above referred to. Mr. Blochmann says/ 
page 134, Part * 111 . of his “ Contributions ” : — 

(1) That Muhammad Bakhtyar appeared before Qut- 
buddfn in DthU } and was rejected by reason of his humble 
condition. 
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According to Major Raverty, Dihlf was occupied in 
589 H. 1 , hence Muhammad Bakhtydr must have been re- 
jected in or after 589 H. 

(2) After his rejection, Muhammad Bakhtydr goes to 
Baddon where Hizabr gives him a fixed salary. 

(3) After some time, Muhammad Bakhtydr goes to Audh, 
where he obtains certain fiefs near the Bihdr frontier. He 
now undertakes plundering expeditions, which continue, 
according to the printed text, for one or two years. 

In a foot-note is added, “ Major Raverty has left this 
out.” 

(4) He invades Southern Bihdr 2 and takes the town of 
Bihdr. He then goes to Dihlf, where he remains for some- 
time at Qutb's court. 

(5) The second year after his conquest of Bihdr, he sets 
out for Bengal, and takes Nadiya. 

Now how is it possible, with these five chronological par- 
ticulars, that Muhammad Bakhtydr could have left Bihdr, 
as Major Raverty says, in 589 H.? [A foot-note has, 
“Major Raverty says that Muhammad Bakhtydr pre- 
sented himself to the Sultdn at Lahor y but* the text has 
Dihlf (page 549).] It would, indeed, be a close computa- 
tion if we allowed but five years for the above events, i. c. 
if we fixed the conquest of Bengal as having taken place in 
594 H., or A.D. 1198.” 

To this my reply is that u the text [page 549] says not 
one word about “Muhammad Bakhtydr ” presenting himself 
before “ the Sultdn at Ldhor ” [“ the Sultdn ” in this in- 
stance was a slave , continued a slave during his master’s 
lifetime, and did not obtain his freedom and the title of 
Sultan until 605 H. — only about fifteen years after this time ! 
See page 389 of Translation, and corresponding place in the 
original]. The words in the Translation, and in the Text, 
are, that “ Muliammad-i-Ba]cht-yar presented himself before 
the Muster-Master at Dihll and so, the probability is, that 
Malik Kutb-ud-Din was at Lahor, as I have stated in note 
6 , page 5 50, on the authority of another writer , and Muham- 
mad, bin Bakht-var. straightway went to Husam-ud-Din, 
Ughul-Bak. 

If looked at in a different light, although the time seems 
very short, it is not so utterly impossible for Muhammad, 
bin Bakht-var. to have waited on Kutb-ud-Din at Lahor, or 
•gone to Ughul-Bak, as the case may be, proceeded to 
Awadh, have been sent to Bhiuli and Bhagwat, have taken 

1 Early in 589 H. : the second month probably. 

2 It should have been stated above that his fiefs were close to the frontier of 
South Bihar, as in this Translation. 
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Bihar which only required a party of 200 horsemen, in fact, 
it may be said Muhammad bin Bakht-yar took it alone, 
and might have occupied him a couple of weeks, or even 
say a month from his fiefs, a distance of under 200 miles as 
the crow flies, have gone to Dihll to Kutb-ud-Din in 589 H. t 
or to Mahobah, as the case may be, and have invaded Ben- 
gal the following year, for " the second year ” means the 
following year — I quote my authors as I find them. That 
in the following year after 589 II., he took Nudiah, agrees 
with the statement of Shiam Parshad, whose work Mr. 
Blochmann, of course, has referred to ; but he appears not 
to have noticed the statement of Minhaj-ud-Din at page 
556 of this Translation [page id. of the printed text], that 
when Muhammad bin Bakht-yar returned from the presence 
of Kutb-ud-Din, he subdued Bihar, thus contradicting his 
previous statement. 

The only thing I can blame myself for in this matter is, 
that I did not mention in a note, that the printed text, 
which at one time is so utterly " untrustworthy/’ and then so 
trustworthy, contained the words “ matters went on in this 
way for one or two years ” after the words “ and ravaged 
that territory,” at page 55 1 of this Translation. The reason 
why I did not do so is, that, in all probability, I did not 
look at the printed text here, or that it escaped my atten- 
tion, otherwise I certainly should have done so : 1 think I 
have noticed the printed text pretty often, when right as 
well as when wrong. I had no object not to do so : I had 
built up no theory or made statements anywhere else that 
I wished to support. I might also have added that the two 
MSS . on which that printed text is based — two of the 
three worst of those collated — contain the same words, and 
that other collated MSS . had no such words . 

I would, however, remark here that I did not profess to 
translate the Calcutta Printed Text, but to translate the 
work from MSS., and as advertised on the covers of the 
Society’s publications. 

Why the expression “some years before 60 r H.” can 
make it clear [“ Contributions ,” page 135] that Nudiah 
“ must have been taken about 594 H. or 595 H. i. e. in A.D. 

1 198 or 1 199,” any more than about 591, 2, 3 or even 596 or 
7, I am at a loss to understand. But one thing, at least, is 
very clear — that the year 599 H. for the conquest of Bengal, 
even “ as consistent with the best authorities,” is utterly im- 
possible. 

Another theory is then raised. Although it is clear to 
Mr. Blochmann that Nudiah “ must have been taken in 594 
or 595 H.,” the statement contained in the Taj-ul-Ma’a§ir 

c 
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[Firishtak, who merely copies from his ithmediate prede- 
cessors, more particularly, is a very trustworthy authority 
to quote], that Muframmad-i-Bakht-var waited on ICu£b-ud- 
Din at Mahobah, in 599 H. — a doubtful date in that work, 
as before stated, which may be 597 H., and four or five 
years after Mr. Blochmann says Bengal was conquered — 
u involves no contradiction as far as chronology is concerned, V* 
No, not in the least, even though our author, Minhaj-ud- 
Din states, that Muhammad-i-BakJlt-yar waited on Ku£b* 
ud-Din before he surprised Nfidiah ! With that city Bengal 
—or rather Lakhanawati — fell. There is no mention of any 
fighting after ; and so, if it is correct according to the Taj- 
ul-Ma'a§ir, that M uham mad-i-Bakht-v ar only waited on 
Kutb-ud-Din at Mahobah, in 599 H., not from Awadh 
and Bihar as incorrectly rendered, in Elliot'S version 
[page 232, vol. ii.], but from — the points are thus 
given, according to the text of the Taj-ul-Ma’asir, I now 
have before me— that city could only have been taken after 
that time — 599 H. See also foot-note page 134, of the 
“ Contributions ” in which it is contended that — as 
Minhaj -ud-Din writes it — cannot be correct, because the 
Calcutta Text has ! 

The author of the Tabakat-i-Akbari, like some others, 
takes Muhammad, son of Bajcht-yar, from the presence of 
Mu’izz-ud-Din direct to Husam-ud-Din, Ughal-Bak, and 
says, that Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar, when subsequently he 
came to Kutb-ud-Din’s presence, u was deputed to conquer 
Lakhanawati.” The Tagkirat-ul-Muluk also takes Muham* 
mad-i-Bakht-yar direct from Ghaznin to UghabBak, and 
states that he took Bihar before he went to Kutb-ud-Dim 
See page xxiv of this. 

" The time fixed upon by Mr. Thomas for the conquest 
of Bengal is 599 H., that is, four or five years after the time 
assumed by Mr. Blochmann, while I have stated, according 
to my author, that it was the year following 589 H., that is 
590 H.— but three or four years before Mr. Blochmann’s 
chosen time. Mr. Thomas is only “ a little too late : ” mine 
is “ impossible as being too early V Probably Mr. Blochmann 
did not notice that at page 340 of the Ro . As . jfournal 
vol. vi. for 1873, Mr. Thomas has again changed his opinion, 
and says that “ the first occupation of Bengal by Muhammad 
Bakhtyir Khilji was “in 600 A.H.” As Mubammad-i- 
Bakht-var is said to have held the territory of Lakhanawati 
for twelve years, and was assassinated in 602 H., how is it 
possible that the conquest of Bengal could have taken 
place in either 599 H. or 600 H. ? 



WORKS BY MAJOR RAVERTY, 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 

WHICH MAY BE OBTAINED OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


“Major Raverty is at once the oldest and the best authority on the language 
and literature of the Afghans. Many years ago, when these subjects were 
almost tabooed for English officers and other officials, and were ignominiously 
left to Russians and Germans, he published his great Dictionary of the 
Pushto language, his Grammar of it, and his Translations from the Poetry 
of the Afghans, w Inch latter work, we do not hesitate to say, was one of the 
most valuable contributions ever afforded by any individual translator to an 
understanding of the character and literature of any people. These works 
have stood the test of time and criticism.” — Academy, June, 1880. 

“ We cannot but regard the contubutions of Captain Raverty to the study 
of Asiatic literature as eminently useful and valuable. The author has now 
devoted many years of mental toil to the task he has undertaken, having com- 
menced when a very young man m 1853 ; and the prefaces and introductions 
to the Dictionary and Grammar were composed in a solitary military station 
in India. Nevertheless, Captam Raverty has m these introductory treatises 
presented much curious matter on the origin, language, and literature of the 
Afghans, which may be read with interest even by those who do not con- 
template making a study of the Pushto tongue. "—Daily News , Apnl, 1864. 

M. le capitaine Raverty, s’est surtout apphqu^, d’une mani&re toute 
sp^ciale, k l’etude du puschtu ou langue des Afgans, qui n’&ait gu&re connue 
avant lui que par les travaux de M. B. Dorn, de Saint -P&ersbourg ; mais aui, 
par ceux de M. le cap. Raverty, est mise tout k fait en lumi&re et peut-etre 
dtudiee desormais aussi facilement que les langues onentales pour lesquelles 
abondent les ressources de 1 * Erudition europeenne. . . . Les ouvrages 

de M. Raverty sur la langue puschtu offrent un ensemble qui permet d’ap- 
prendre la langue sans avoir recours k d’autres livres que les siens .” — Journal 
Asiatique , 1862. 


I. 

In One Vol., Imp. 8vo, pp. xxxvi and 1166, strongly and handsomely bound. 

Price £3 3 s. 

A DICTIONARY 

OF THE 

PUS’HTO, PUICHTO, OR AFGHAN LANGUAGE, 

WITH CONSIDERABLE ADDITIONS. 

** The works show everywhere marks of great and conscientious labour ; and 
several European scholars, as the testimonials and extracts show, have spoken 
very highly of the manner in which the Author has performed his task. 
Captain Raverty has devoted many years to the study of Pu&to, and these 
volumes, the result of those years of patient toil (comprising a Grammar on 
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the plan of Sir William Jones's Persian Grammar, a Dictionary, and a large 
selection of Prose and Poetry) will supply the Pushto student with every 
‘facility for mastering the language .” — From Report of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal to the Government of India” in i860. 

“ The Dictionary before us may be considered a complete one, containing 
the whole stock of the Pu&hto language, as met with in literary compositions. 
With its aid, one may now read and understand any Afghan writer ; and if it 
should admit of additions, of which I do not know at present, they will pro- 
bably be of a limited number. The composition of this Dictionary alone must 
have cost Capt Raverty an immense deal of time and labour ; but he may be 
proud of having executed a monumental work. 

*‘I do not intend to dwell on the political importance of the Pushto lan- 
guage ; but, most certainly, if there be a Government, which should deem it 
worthy of its attention in this point of view, Capt. Raverty deserves particular 
ack nowledgment from it, which would probably encourage him to continue, 
wit h new ardour, his useful labours, for which he is so highly qualified. 

* * I heartily wish, that in the second edition of the Dictionary, which pro- 
bably will be soon necessary, he may be obliged to cancel the following 
passage (Preface, p. xiii) 

“ * After having devoted seventeen of the best years of my life , and expended 
much money, in acquiring , more or less, a knowledge of nine Oriental languages, 
I find that the pursuit has never brought me advantage or advancement — in fact , 
nothing but th , satisfaction which one derives from the habit of patient labour 
and the fact of knmvingl ” 

Bis Excellency State Counsellor Von Dorn , Ph. Doc , Membet of the Imperial 
Academy op Sciences op St. Petersburg : 1862. 

“The best fruit, however, of Captain Raverty’s labours is his excellent 
Dictionary . He has shown an unwearied patience in collecting and 

expounding the whole word-treasure of the Language. There are very few 
words that are in use in writing and good conversation, which have escaped the 
industrious collector. Besides the pure Afghan vocabulary, he has also inserted 
the Arabic and Persian idioms, &c., which are so prevalent m this language. 
Tins is necessary, since the readers whom he has especially m view have 
seal cely any, or at best, but a superficial knowledge of Arabic and Persian. 
In the choice of foieign words the Author displays much judgment, and has 
only used those which are necessary. In examining this part of the work one 
sees that it is not the result of philological theory , but practical study and exa- 
mination of the language. He has not borrowed from a heap of Dictionaries — 
here an article and there an article, but he has himself learnt the language 
before he undertook to teach it to others.” — Dr. Alois Sprenger , late Oriental 
Translator to the Government of India, Principal of the College of Fort William , 
and Secretary to the Board of Examiners in Native Languages , &>c. &c. : 1862. 

“This is hardly the place for reviewing a Pughto Dictionary, further than 
to mention that it is beautifully printed, full without being too explanatory, 
and has received the approval of competent scholars .... He has a claim 
to be justly congratulated, in the phrase of Dr. Dorn, on having * executed a 
monumental work or, to use his own modest words, on having ‘rescued 
from oblivion, and thrown considerable light upon, an ancient and unique 
language, which has not hitherto received the attention it deserves from 
Oriental scholars. * ” — Scotsman , Feb,, 1866. ^ 

“ There had not been above two attempts at Afghan vocabularies before 
Captain Raverty’s dictionary appeared .... From our ignorance of the 
Pu&hto tongue, we are, of course, entuely disqualified from speaking of the 
merits of Captain Raverty’s works, except that they appear to be the results 
of great study, elaborate research, patient toil, and untiring industry .... 
Dr. Dorn, in particular, speaks of his dictionary in terms of the highest eulogy, 
describing it as a monumental work, which scarcely needs addition, and with 
the aid of which one may read and understand any Afghan writer .” — London 
Review , June, 1864. 
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“A peculiar feature of the work, which we notice at the first glance, is that 
under every infinitive are given, the third persons masculine singular of the 
present, past, and future tenses, the imperative mood, the active and past 
participles, and the verbal noun. This is to obviate the greatest difficulty in 
the path of the student — the somewhat complex nature and the irregularity 
of the verbs in many instances. The slight differences of pronunciation of the 
Eastern and Western Afghan tribes are also given, togetner with the plural 
form of each noun, and the class or declension to which it belongs, as arranged 
in his Grammar of the language. This would not have been necessary in the 
Dictionary of a language already known to the world j but being, as it is in 
reality, a language now, so to say, for the first time brought to light, it greatly 
smoothes the path of the learner, and considerably enhances its practical 
value .” — Naval and Military Gazette , June, 1864. 


II. 

Uniform with the above, One Vol., pp. 416. Price £2 2 i, 

GULSHAN-I-ROH : 

BEING SELECTIONS, PROSE AND POETICAL, 

IN THE 

rUS^HTO, OR AFGHAN LANGUAGE. 

“The * Gulshan-i-Roh,’ or Text-book, is a very useful complement to the 
above-mentioned works. The texts, both poetical and prose, are well chosen, 
and are printed correctly ; so that in any future examination of students of 
Pushto, they will prove to be of superior use. Whoever will, in future, have 
to teach the Afghan language, will most certainly take the ‘ Gulghan-i-Roh * 
for his guide-book, and it will be an excellent one.” — Dr. Dorn , Feb., 1862. 

“ Captain Raverty’s other works in the Pughto language comprise a com- 
plete Grammar (which has gone through a second edition), a large selection 
of prose and poetry, called the ‘ Gulshan-i-Roh,* and his English translation 
of Afghan poetry ( * The Poetry of the Afghans*) will enable the student to 
acquire a thorough knowledge of the Afghan language without being obliged 
to have recourse to any other books ; indeed, they are the sole implements to 
pioneer the way .” — Naval and Military Gazette , June, 1864. 

“Le Gulschan-Roh ‘ le Jardin de Roh,’ e’est-k-dire de l’Afgamstan ou 
plutot de la partie montagneuse du pays d’ou est tir^ le nom cle Rohillas, 
offre un choix considerable de fragments des meilleurs eenvams afgans en prose 
et en vers.” — Journal Astatique> 1862. 


III. 


In One Vol., pp. 265, uniform with the above. Price j£i is. 


A GRAMMAR 


OF THE 

PUSHTO, OR AFGHAN LANGUAGE. 

“A grammar of the Afghan language was, strange to say, a complete de- 
sideratum until the year 1855, so that no English officer before that time had 
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any opportunity of learning the rudiments of the tongue. Previous to the 
breaking out of the Afghan war, more than twenty years ago, the Emperor of 
Russia had appointed a professor of Pughto (the language of Afghanistan) at 
St. Petersburg, m which capital all young diplomatists were made to pass 
examinations m the Roh dialect. Notwithstanding this example on the part 
of the Russian Government, nothing was done by our countiy in the way of 
assisting officers and plenipotentiaries in India in acquiring the Afghan lan- 
guage ; and even when employed on missions of the greatest importance, they 
had to depend entirely on the honesty of interpreters for correct informa- 
tion .* 1 — London Review , June, 1864. 

“It will hardly be believed that before the year 185? there was no grammar 
to be had in England or in India from which an English officer might acquire 
the rudiments of the language of Afghanistan. Nor can it be too often re- 
peated that, even before the beginning of the Afghan war, the Russian 
Government had appointed a Professor of Pushto, the language of the Afghans, 
at St. Petersburg. There, in the northern capital of Russia, an Afghan 
grammar and reading-book was published by Professor Dorn, at the expense 
of the Emperor’s Government, before our Government even knew that the 
Afghans had a language of their own. There, at St. Petersburg, young officers 
and diplomatists had to pass examinations in the dialect of the warlike moun- 
taineers of Roh, while our generals and ambassadors, employed on missions 
of the highest importance, m the very heart of that country, had to depend for 
information on the honesty of interpreters. Afghan chiefs were able to talk 
treason m Pushto before the noses of our generals, while assuring them of their 
fidelity m high-flown strains of Persian eloquence .... We claim for 
Captain Raverty public support, and we are glad indeed to see that his long 
and very valuable and laborious undertaking has already received an amount 
of encouragement which argues well for the future success of a work which is 
to all intents and purposes national.” — Army and Navy Gazette, June, 1864. 

“The Grammar of Lieutenant Raverty, which is sufficiently elaborate, and 
in which the rules are supported by copious and well-chosen extracts from 
classical Pushto authors, will be gladly hailed by every linguist.” — Athenceum, 
August, 1856. 

“ The first edition, which was printed at Calcutta in 1855, has now been 
followed by a second edition, which has had the benefit of the author’s careful 
corrections, and will probably continue the standard Grammar of this interest- 
ing and important language for many years to come .... Of the practical 
importance of an Afghan Grammar we need not waste any words .” — Saturday 
Review , November, i860. 

“ M. Raverty explique la formation de la langue et entre dans des details 
curieux sur sa litt&ature. II aborde enfin les regies de la grammaire d’apr&s 
la nomenclature arabe, ll appuie touiours les regies qu’il donne d’exemples 
bien choisis et empruntes aux meilleurs ecrivams en prose et en vers.”— 
Journal Asiatique , 1862. 

“ When on my last travels in Central Asia, I often consulted, at Hirat, at 
Sabz&war, &c. &c., the Sirdars and Moolahs as to the correctness of the 
phrases and examples cited by the Author, m order to prove the rules of his 
Grammar ; and I was especially desirous to take their opimons on the way in 
which Captain Raverty explains the arrangement and conjugations of the 
Pushto verbs, so difficult and complicated as they are to unravel ; and I am 
much pleased to repeat, that their opinions were very favourable to the con- 
scientious and intelligent work of Captain Raverty.” — M. N, de Khanikoff, 
Feb., 1862. 
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most laborious and difficult. Quaint wisdom, reminding the reader of the 
* Proverbs ’ (Solomon’s, not Tupper’s), and fanciful imagery used to illustrate 
‘the old, old story,’ told m every language that has ever been written or spoken, 
imagery which is sometimes beautiful, anti sometimes ludicrous, are the prin- 
cipal characteristics of the poems.” — Morning Post, April, 1862. 

“Captain Raverty’s new volume m truth opens a new source of enjoyment 
to all lovers of real poetry, and at the same time a rich field of inquiry for our 
philologists, and students of the varieties of our race, with their intellectual 
peculiarities.” — Daily News , March, 1862. 

“We feel much indebted to Captain Raverty, who (Unlike so many of his 
comrades, with equal opportunities and unlimited command of time) has turned 
his leisure to such excellent account, and introduced us to a totally new field 
of literature, in which his own carefully-compiled grammar and dictionary 
form the best, almost the sole, implements to pioneer the way.” — The Par- 
thenon, 1862. 

“ Some among the poems remind the reader of the Book of Ecclesiastes, 
in their melancholy clear insight into the ‘ vanity of vanities, and the transitory 
nature of this world, and all it contains. Others of the poems, even m their 
literal translation, are singularly beautiful ; in their original melody and rhythm 
they must be captivating.” — 7 'he Athenaum, August, 1862. 

“From these scanty passages some notion may be formed of the treasure of 
new poetical delights Captain Raverty has collected in this volume. He 
deserves the thanks of all classes of readers for opening up such a fresh vein 
of literary enjoyment ; and we trust that his book may have as wide a circu- 
lation as its singular merits, and marked originality, eminently deserve.” — 
The Home News, June, 1862. 

“The volume which is now before us (‘The Poetry of the Afghans’) is 
more likely to command general attention than his previous works : it has 
attractive matter to the theologian as well as to the general reader. It is a re- 
markable circumstance that the productions of the Afghan poets are now for 
the first time rescued from oblivion, and the other dangers which beset manu- 
script literature, by being pnnted in an English translation.” — Christian Re- 
former, October, 1863. 

“ As to the merit of their poetry, we cannot form an adequate notion. But 
the * Selection 9 which Captam Raverty has translated enables us to under- 
stand that, in many respects, it differs from the poetry of other Eastern nations, 
and to conclude that the subject eminently deserves the attention of all those 
who believe that a nation’s truest history is written in its literature.” — West- 
minster Review, July, 1862. 

« The highly meritorious labours of Captain H. G. Raverty, m a field so 
little cultivated as that of the Afghan language and literature, have met with 
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PREFACE. 


In 1865 I was led to read the printed text of the JabafcSt- 
i-Na§iri, published at Calcutta in 1864, in search of materials 
towards a history of the Afghans and their country, which 
is very much mixed up with that of India. 

Having gone through a great portion of it, and finding 
it defective in many places, and full of errors, I thought it 
advisable to examine the India Office Library MS ., No. 
1952, from which the printed text was said to have been 
taken, went through the whole of that work, and found that 
it also was defective, and contained numerous errors. I 
found nothing, however, respecting the Afghans, except in 
one place, and there they were briefly mentioned in a few 
lines, but very characteristically. 

I had already discovered, when in search of other mate- 
rials, what lamentable errors the available Histories of 
India, so called, in the English language contained, and I 
now found how they had arisen. With a view of correct- 
ing them, I made a translation of those portions of the 
Tabakat-i-Na§ir! which related to India, and the History 
of the Ghaznawf and Ghflrt dynasties : and, when I offered 
a translation to the Bengal Asiatic Society some twelve 
years ago, my intention was, as stated in my letter on the 
subject, merely to have made a fair copy of the translation 
of those identical portions. 

Soon after, I obtained a very old copy of the work ; and, 
on comparing it with the I. O. L. MS . No. 1952 , 1 found 
such considerable and important differences to exist, that 
I determined to begin anew, and translate the whole work. 

The Society having accepted my offer, arid the defective 
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state of the printed text being well known, Mr. Arthur 
Grote, to whom I am very greatly indebted for assistance 
in many ways, advised that, in making this translation, I 
should avail myself of any other copies of the text that 
might be procurable in Europe. On instituting inquiry the 
following were found, and have been already referred to in 
my report to the Society, published in the “ Proceedings 99 
for February, 1873, and have been used by me in my task. 
I must here give a brief description of them, and notice 
and number them according to their apparent age and 
value, which arrangement, however, will be somewhat 
different from that in the notes to pages 68 and 77 of the 
translated text. 

1. A MS . belonging to the St. Petersburg Imperial 
Public Library. 

This, probably, is the most ancient of the copies col- 
lated. It is not written in an elegant hand, by any 
means, although plainly and correctly, but in the style in 
which Mullas usually write. The dais are marked with 
diacritical points, and other letters are written in a peculiar 
manner, denoting considerable antiquity. It is, however, 
imperfect, and does not comprise much more than half the 
work. 

2. The British Museum MS. No. Add. 26, 189. 

This copy is considered by Doctor Rieu, whose expe- 
rience is sufficiently great, and authority undoubted, to be 
a MS. of the fourteenth century. It is clearly written and 
correct, and has been of the utmost use to me. It wants a 
few pages at the end, hence the date on which It was com- 
pleted, and by whom written, which generally are inserted 
at the end, cannot be discovered. 

3. The old MS. in my possession. 

To judge from the writing and paper, I should suppose 
it to be about the same age as No. 2. It is clearly written, 
but wants several pages at the end, consequently, the date 
of its completion likewise cannot be discovered. One 
pretty good proof of its age, however, is that the whole, from 
beginning to end, has been cut close to the illuminated 
borders of each leaf, and inlaid on other paper, which also 
appears to be of considerable age. Whoever did this 
turned a .number of leaves the wrong way, and misplaced 
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several^ pages, which took me some tiqie to put in their 
places again. 

I imagine that there is very little difference, in point of 
antiquity, between these three copies. 

4 * A MS. belonging to the Imperial Academy of Sciences 
at St. Petersburg. 

This is a well and correctly written MS., which has also 
been of the greatest use to me in my work. It wants about 
two leaves at the end, and, consequently, the date on which 
it was copied does not appear. I should say, comparing it 
with the others above described, that it is a MS. of 
the sixteenth century, possibly, still earlier. It has an 
unreadable name on the last leaf, with 1218 H. [1803 A.D.] 
upon it. 

S. The India Office Library MS., No. 1952. 

This is also a plainly written copy, and, apparently, of 
considerable age, nearly as old, possibly, as the three copies 
first named, but it is incorrect in scores of places : one place 
in particular, where three complete pages of the history of 
Sultan Mas’ud of Ghaznin occur in the middle of the ac- 
count of the Saljuks. This is important, although an error, 
because it shows us how many other copies have been taken 
from it, or that it, and the other copies hereafter to be 
named, were all copied from another, still earlier, MS. 
imperfect in that identical place. 

This MS. is, in all probability, that referred to by 
Stewart, as belonging to Tfpu’s library, and said to have 
been “ copied by the author himself.” The reason why 
this, too, has been erroneously considered “ an autograph of 
the authors? is simply this — whoever copied it, as in the 
case of other copies, neither recorded his own name, nor the 
place where, or date when, it was completed, and so it ter- 
minates in the author's own words, hence some people have 
run away with the idea — and it only shows upon what a 
shadow they often found their theories — that the author 
himself must have written it. It ends thus : — “ The book 
of Al-Minhaj bin Saraj, the 5 th of Rabi’-ul-Awwal — the 
third month — in the year fifty and six hundred.” The eight, 
which should have preceded the fifty, has been left out. 
On the first leaf the following is written : “ The Jaba^at- 
i-Na$iri, in the city of Haidar-abad, in the month of Rabf- 
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ul-Awwal, 1157 H. [1744 A.D.], was bought of the booksellers 
in that place.” 

6 and 7. Two MSS . in the Paris National Library. 

These may be classed, at least the best of the two, with 
the preceding MS., No. 5 , in point of date, and want of correct- 
ness ; and I believe that they are either copies of No. 5, or, 
like it and two others — the Bodleian MS., and the Ro. 
Asiatic Soc. MS. — copies of the same identical MS. They 
all agree as to errors, 1 and they all end in the same way, 
without the name of the scribe, the date, or place where 
copied, with the single exception of the Bodleian copy, 
which has the word “ eight n written over the words “ fifty 
and six hundred.” For the reasons above-mentioned, both 
Paris MSS. — not one only, I find — were fondly considered 
“ autographs of the author's but M. H. Zotenberg, whose 
opinion I asked, very justly says, “ this is impossible, because 
the two MS. are not in the same handwriting.” He, how- 
ever, adds, “ but to judge from the paper and the writing, 
I should suppose that they are both MSS. of the fifteenth 
century. They were both brought from India.” They 
came from the Dakhan, in all probability. 

8 and 9. The other copy of the text in the British 
Museum, No. Add. 25,785, which Doctor Rieu considers 
may be of the sisfteenth century, and another belonging to 
the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg. These 
are, comparatively, modern copies, of the first half of the 
seventeenth century in all likelihood. They are plainly 
written, but are neither of them very correct. The former 
is defective to the extent of seven or eight 8vo. pages at 
the end, and the other also wants a few leaves. They are 
neither of them of much value. 

10. A MS. formerly in the Library of Haileybury 
College. 

This is the most complete MS. of the text that I have 
met with, although it is of comparatively recent date. It 
is written in a plain, but not elegant hand. It is generally 
correct, and closely agrees with Nos. 2, 3, and 4 ; and I 
have found it exceedingly useful. Indeed without it, and 

1 See Notes •, page 308 ; 8 , page 376 ; 3 , page 400 ; *, page 426 ; 2 , page 
$73 ; 7 , page 577 5 and particularly page 665, note 8 ; page 684, note 8 * note 
page 692 ; and •, page 703 ; in which some of these are pointed out. 
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Nos. 2, £ and 4, I never could have completed my 
task satisfactorily. In a few places it supplied what 
was defective in two of the others. The date of copying 
is not given, but, from its appearance, I should say it was 
a MS. of the last half of the seventeenth century. After 
the author’s concluding words the following is written 2— 
“ The owner of this MS. t in the port [Bandar] of Surat, 
[is] the Haji, Muhammad Sharif, son of Mulla Muhammad 
Sharif, son of Mulla Muhammad Tahir after which follow 
some words not quite intelligible, “ on the 8th of Sha’ban — 
the eighth month --1113 H. [1701-1702, A.D.], was recorded.” 
The two last words appear to refer rather to the date the 
owner wrote his name, than to the date the MS. was com- 
pleted. It subsequently belonged to some Grandee of the 
Mughal empire, from the titles given under the above 
record, namely, “ The Mumtaz-ud-Daulah, Mufa khkh ar ul- 
Mulk, Husam-i-Jang.” Who he was I am unable to say. 

11. The copy of the text formerly belonging to the late 
Colonel G. W. Hamilton, C.B., in the collection of the late 
Earl of Crawfurd and Balcarres. This is, upon the whole, the 
worst copy I have collated, and contains very numerous 
errors, although, in point of age, it may be older than Nos. 8,9, 
and 10. It terminates abruptly at page 462 of the Printed 
Text, and is thus defective to the extent of about twenty- 
six pages, but it has the closing page, and when and where 
written. Before I saw it, I was informed that it was a very 
valuable copy, and that it had belonged to “ the Emperor 
Shah Jahan, because his seal was stamped on the margin 
of one of the pages.” On examination, I found that the 
MS. was completed “on Thursday, the 6th of Rajab — the 
seventh month — of the year 1059 H. [July, 1649]* * n the 
^reignof the Second Safcib-i-Kiran, Abu-l-Muzaffar, Shihab- 
ud-Din, Muhammad, Shah-i-Jahan, Badshah-i-Ghazi, in 
the city of Burhanpur [in Kandes], at the time when hosti- 
lities broke out between that monarch and Shah ’Abbas 
the Second [the Safawi ruler of I-ran], respecting Kanda- 
har [the Kizil-bashfs were then actually investing that 
stronghold],” and that the copyist was the |Shanah-z§d-i- 
Dargah [the bom slave of the Court or Household], Mu’in- 
ud- Din,Khwajah-i-J ahan, the Jahan-giri,” [of the Household 
of Jahangir Badshah], Shah-i- Iahan Badshah’s father. 
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Beneath this again is the name of a Maulawi, the son of 
some 44 Khan.” partly obliterated, with the date 1255 H. 
[1839 A.D.]. A seal underneath bears the date 1233 H. 
[1818 A.D.], The largest seal, supposed to be that of 
Shah-i-Jahan Badshah, bears the following inscription : — 
41 Mu'in-ud-Din, Muhammad [the same person as referred 
to above], ghulam-i-Shah-i-Jahan,” with the figures 24, 
referring to the year of that monarch's reign, and the year 
1061 H. [it began Dec. 14th, 1650, A.D.]. A smaller seal, 
with an inscription— 44 Ya Muln” — 44 O Helper!” — bears 
date 1058 H. [1648 A.D.], I could discover nothing to show 
that the MS. had ever belonged to Shah-i-Jahan Badshah. 

12. The MS. belonging to the Royal Asiatic Society. 
This, as previously mentioned, is a modern copy, of the 
latter part of the seventeenth century possibly, and is 
either a copy of No. 5, or copied from the same MS. that 
that was copied from. It is pretty plainly but carelessly 
written, in, by no means, a good hand ; but, like the others 
referred to, is very defective, and the proper names of 
persons and places are often without any points. 

I have already noticed how incorrect the Printed Text 
is. In the Preface to it, Colonel W. N. Lees, LL.D., says : 
44 When I commenced the work, we had three copies, one 
belonging to the Ro. Asiastic Soc., one in the India House 
Library, and one belonging to the High Priest of the Parsfs 
at Bombay. A little while afterwards, Colonel Hamilton, 
in reply to a circular of the Society, forwarded a copy from 
Dehli. These MSS. are all apparently good old copies, 
and are written in very different hands. It was supposed, 
then, that we had four distinct copies to collate ; but, before 
long, it became apparent that the four had been copied 
from two MSS ., 2 so, in reality, we had only two. . . . The 
Society had issued hundreds of circulars to all parts of 
India, and had failed to draw out more than two copies ; 
and the fact, that the four old copies I had had been copied 


* In this case, if the Ro. As. Soc’s MS. is a copy of the India Office MS., 
the Hamilton MS., and the High Priest’s, must be copies one of the other, or 
copies from another MS. 

Sir Henry Elliot mentions that he found one in the Royal library at 
Lakhnao, but most of the MSS. in that collection were, I believe, destroyed 
during the rebellion of 1857. 
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from two MSS., seemed to indicate so clearly the great 
scarcity of MSS. of this work, that I decided to go on.** 

From these remarks its defectiveness is not to be won- 
dered at, but, at the same time, as I have shown in my 
notes, there are numerous errors in it which are not to be 
found in these MSS., and a little historical and geographi- 
cal discrimination on the part of the editors might have 
corrected many of them. 

The time and labour required for simply translating a 
book, especially if but one or two copies be used for colla- 
tion, is not very great ; and this translation could have been 
accomplished in a tithe of the time I have devoted to it. 
But, as this History is one of the four most important 
works with respect to the early rulers of India, and that 
part of Central Asia upon which all eyes have been lately 
turned, and are likely to be turned in the future, I thought 
it advisable not to spare any pains on it, although it has 
occupied some years longer than I anticipated. I have 
collated nine copies of the text word for word ; and all 
doubtful passages have been collated for me from the other 
three. Although this has occupied a great deal of time, 
and entailed much labour, a still greater amount of both has 
been expended on the notes, which I deemed necessary to 
illustrate our author’s often brief, sometimes erroneous, but 
generally valuable, statements, to point out the errors which 
he has sometimes fallen into, and to point out some of the 
legion of lamentable mistakes, and misleading statements, 
contained in compilations purporting to be “ Histories of 
India/' “ Histories of Afghanistan from the Earliest Times,” 
and similar Histories of other Eastern states and peoples ; 
and to show the exact value of the ' compilations, turned 
out by the yard by raw hands, for the Public of the news- 
papers and reviews, and the general reader. 

These errors in Indian History are solely attributable to 
the miscalled translations of the comparatively modem 
chronicle, known as the Tarfkh-i-Firishtah by Dow and 
Briggs, the first of whom could not possibly have under- 
stood the words of the writer in scores of places, and in 
such cases appears to have recorded his own ideas instead 
of the author's statements. Firisljtah's work, too, is not 
difficult, and the style is simple ; and it is one of a few books 
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well adapted Tor the Lower Standard of Examination in 
the Persian language. Firightah’s materials were chiefly 
taken from the Tabafcat-i-Akbari, also known as the 
Tabaljrat-i-Akbar Shahi. of the Khwajah. Nigam-ud-Dtn, 
Ahmad, who obtained his materials, up to the reign of 
Ghiyas-ud-Din, Balban, from the work of our author ; and 
not a single event is recorded in Firishtah that is not 
recorded in the T abafcat-i- Akbari. This will be quite clear 
to any one who will take the trouble to compare them. 
Firishtah, indeed, follows it so closely that, not only are the 
poetical quotations appropriated, but the errors also, as I 
have pointed out in my notes, have been faithfully copied 
by the Dakhani author : where the one errs the other is 
sure to follow . 8 

The English version of Briggs, “ the admirable version? 
as a writer, who did not know the contents of Firishtah, 
calls it, is clearly based upon Dow’s, with very slight altera- 
tions, and they are chiefly of a verbal kind. I should be 
sorry to be unjust to any author, but I submit that, where 
great, misleading, and glaring, historical errors, are as clear 
as the light of day, it is a duty towards the public, and in 
the interests of science, that they should be pointed out, 
even at the risk of “ hurting the susceptibilities ” of the 
authors of them or their friends, especially when such per- 
nicious compilations as I have referred to, under the name 
of history, continue to be used in our colleges and schools, 
without the nature of them being known in its true light. 
The writers of them have much to answer for, but those 
who have adopted them in our public institutions a vast deal 
more. See, for example, note 4 , page 312 , and note, page 
323. 

One of the most glaring of the misstatements I refer to is 
that wherein the Turk sovereigns of Ghaznin. as well as 
the Tajzfk rulers of Ghur, are turned into “Pathdns” 
or " Afghans,” which words are synonymous, and “ Pa- 
thdns” or “Afghdns” into Turks and Tajzik Ghurfs. 
Dow, in the first place, is to blame for this, but Briggs 
blindly followed him * I say this advisedly. The proof is 

* A few examples of which may be seen in Note •, page 441 ; and *, page 

i last para, of Note *, page 665 j 6 , page 697; and 4 , page 71 1. 
duniv . m pj es 0 f thi 5 W iu be found in Notes *, page 204 ; 6 , page 312 ; 4 , 
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easy from a tty MS* of Firishtah's work, but With MSS* 
alone we need not rest content. We have only to compare 
Briggs's version with that lithographed edition printed at 
Bombay, to which Briggs put his name as editor and 
reviser, to prove my words. 

Let us, for example, take any passage in Briggs' account 
of the Qburts, or the history of the Turkish slave Sultans 
of Dihit — those, say, referred to at page 508 of this work 
— and in the Persian text which, according to the title- 
page, had the benefit of his editing and revision, not one 
word will be found respecting their being Afgkdns , as con- 
tained in his “ admirable translation : " all comes from 
Dow. 

If this Translation of the TabakAt-i-NAsirI, the 
original of which was published just six hundred and twenty- 
one years ago, and the notes accompanying it, disperse 
to the winds this error-bubble alone, I shall deem my time 
not lost, and the labour of years not thrown away, because, 
even since the publication of Sir H. Elliot's extracts from 
various Histories, which also showed how incorrect this 
“Pathdn " theory was, Turks, Tajzlk Ghuris, Turkish Slaves, 
Jats, Sayyids, and others, continue to figure under the ridi- 
culous name of " Pathdn dynasties,” up to this present day. 1 

I have already remarked that our author has mentioned 
the Afghans but once in his History, and that very briefly, 
but, at the same time, most graphically [page 852], a body 
of them being in the pay of the Ulugh Khan-i-A'zam. 
The Afghans were by no means unfamiliar to our author, 
and he certainly knew the Ghurls better than any other 
author known to us, and he shows on that very page that 
they were a totally different race. In his account of the 
Shansabanis of Ghur, and their dynasties, he simply stands 
unrivalled, and also in his accounts of the first Mughal inva- 
sions of the territories between Hirat and Multan. The Af- 
ghans appear at this time to have begun to take service under 
the Muhammadan feudatories of the western border pro- 
vinces of the Dihl! kingdom. They may have been in the 

page 320 ; note *, para. 4, page 321 j note », page 404 ; 7 , page 431 ; note 
*, page 441 ; note \ page 514; and *, para. 5, page 794. 

* See the “Journal of the Bengal AsiaUc Society,” Part I., No. II., pr. 
1880, page i& 
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habit of taking such service previously, but to no great ex- 
tent I imagine, but, about this period, there was a particular 
reason for it — the confusion and convulsions caused through- 
out the vast tracts of country which formed the kingdom 
of the Ghaznawis and their subverters the Ghuris. styled 
Afghanistan by Europeans chiefly, through the irruptions, 
devastations, massacres, and final subversion of the Musal- 
man rule by the hordes of infidel Mughals. by whom the 
country of the Afghans was completely surrounded on the 
north, south, and west, while the only territory still held by 
a Musalm&n sovereign lay on the east— the Panj-ab — the 
western part of which also subsequently fell under the 
Mughal yoke. The limits of the true Afghanistan were pre- 
scribed by the mountains bounding the Kurma’h valley and 
the territory of Kabul on the north, the Koh-i-Surkh on the 
south, the territories of Ghaznin and Kandahar on the west, 
and the Suliman! mountains or Koh-i-Siyah on the east. 

It will be observed that I have really commenced the 
Translation from Section VIL; and from that point it em- 
braces the whole work. The first six, with the exception 
of the History of the early kings of I -ran, are not of much 
importance by reason of their brevity. The account of the 
I-rani dynasties, which would require a volume to illustrate 
them, I have treated as a separate work, which, ere long, 
may see the light. To make the Translation in effect 
complete, however, I have given an abstract of the first six 
Sections. 

The adulations addressed to, and constant prayers offered 
up for, the Sultan to whom the author dedicated, and after 
whom he named, his History, have been omitted or greatly 
reduced, and some of the introductions to the Sections 
also, which are of a similar style, have been cut short, but, 
in all other cases, I have not “ compressed ” the Trans- 
lation in the least degree; and I may say that I have 
weighed every word and sentence, and have omitted 
nothing, not even the poetical quotations, having only 
rejected some of the longer portions when they have 
been of no interest, not necessary to the text, or of no 
particular merit I have endeavoured to render the trans- 
lation as nearly as possible in the author’s own words, 
without being slavishly literal. It is however sufficiently 
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literal to assist a student, and yet readable by the English 
reader, though keeping much of a foreign complexion for 
various reasons. It is possible that in so long a work, 
published at intervals as completed, and not in a com- 
plete form at once, slight inconsistencies in punctuation 
and English (though not Persian, save through printers' 
errors) orthography may be here and there observable. 
Most English punctuation is haphazard, and left to the 
compositors, who, apparently, sometimes use it to denote 
breathing pauses; sometimes to help out the grammar. 
One may point sentences very much or very little, but 
whatever is done should be upon one system. Accordingly 
here, for the most part, the minute plan of what may 
seem to some over-much stopping is adopted, though not 
always, but no such absurdity is allowed to appear as a 
divorce of the verb from its subject by a single comma, 
and other errors of that sort, which come of printers attend- 
ing entirely to pause and forgetting grammar. 

Scholars will understand that there may be much to be 
said for more ways than one of spelling the same word in 
such a language as English. 

This book, the text and notes together, will be found to be 
a very thesaurus of the most varied and often recondite his- 
torical material for the periods of which it treats, and many 
time-honoured historical errors have been pointed out and 
rectified. It wants but one thing to make it still more accept- 
able to the Student, and that is an Index. The Reviewers 
are tolerably sure to point this out for fear nobody else 
should see it So the Translator begs to say, once for all, 
that he is too weary, and his time too valuable, to take 
up any such work. Meanwhile, The Index Society will 
have here a capital tough subject for their charitable 
exertions. 

Besides the standard Histories mentioned in note*, 
page 869, the following, among which are many rare, cele- 
brated, and excellent, works, have been also used ; and some 
of them have been extensively drawn upon. The majority, 
but not all, have been mentioned in the notes taken from 
them. From “ the labours of” these authors "my prede- 
cessors” I have derived the utmost "assistance,” and 
acknowledge it accordingly. 
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TSrildl-i-Tabari, 
Kitab-i-Yamini, 
Kitab-i-Masalik-wa-Mama- • 
lik, 

Tarikh-i-Abu-l-Fazl-i-Bai- 

haki, 

Zain-ul-Akhbar. 

Nizam-ut-T awarikh of the 
$a?i, Abu- Sald-i-’ Abd- 
ullah of Bai?a, 
Taj-ul-Ma’afir, 
Kamil-ut-Tawarikh of the 
Shai kh. Abu -1- Hasan- i- 
’Al!,surnamed Ibn-ul-Agir, 
Khulasat - ut - Tawarikh of 
Sujan Rae, 
Khulasat-ul-Akhbar. 
Mir’at-ul-’Alam, 

Mir’at-i-J ahan-N uma, 
Tarikh-i-Ftruz-§hahi of Zi- 
ya-ud-Din, Barani, 
Tarikh-i-Mubarak-Shaht. 
Tarikh-i-Firuz-Shah! of 
Shams-i-Siraj. 
Zaffar-Namah, 
Tuzuk-i-Babari, 
Tarikh-i-Rasfcid! of the Mir- 
za, Muhammad Haidar, 
the Doghlati Mughal. 
Memoirs of Humayun Bad- 
shah by Bayazid the Byat, 


Jabakat-i-Akbarf, 
Muntakhab-ut-T awarikh of 
the Buda’uni, 

Akbar Namah of Faif! the 
Sarhindi, 

T azkirat - ul -Abrar of the 
Akhund. Darwezah, 
Makhzan -i- Afghan!, 
Tarikh-i-Khan-i-Tahan. the 
Ludi, 

Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh. 

Rauzat-uf-Tahir!n, 

Sair - ul - Bilad — a Persian 
Translation of the Agar- 
ul-Bilad, 

Bahr-ul-Asrar, 

T uhfat-ul-Kiram, 

Chachh Namah, 
Tarikh-us-Sind of Mir Ma- 
’sum, the Bakhari, 
Tarildl-i-Haft-Iklim, 

Ikbal Namah-i-Jahan-giri, 
Ma’adan - i - Al&bar- i * Ah - 
mad!, 

Tazkirat-ul-Muluk of Yahya 
Kh an. 

Jami’-ut-T awarikh of Fakir 
Muhammad, 

TariJch-i-Rajahahe Jammu, 
History of Gauf or Lakhan- 
awat! of Shtam Parghad, 
and a few others. 


A’in-i-Akbari, 

The following Pu|hto or Afghan Chronicles have also 
been used : — The History of the Kha&i sept of the Afghan 
nation, and their conquests beyond the river of Kabul, by 
Khwaiu. the Mat!z! ; the Tarikh-i-Nisbat-i-Afaghinah. by 
the Shaikh. ’Abd-ur-Razzak, Matiz!; and the Tarikh-i- 
Muragga’ by Muhammad Af?al Khan. Khatak. 

I cannot close these remarks without tendering my 
sincere thanks to Doctor C. Rieu, Keeper of the Oriental 
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Manuscripts of the British Museum, for his kind and 
efficient assistance at all times, also to Professor Alois 
Sprenger of Wabern near Bern, and to Monsieur H. Zoten- 
berg of the French National Library, who very kindly 
collated numerous passages for me. 

The system of transliteration, adopted in the following 
pages, is that known as the system of Sir William Jones, 
which, after some thirty years’ experience, the Translator 
conceives to be the easiest, as well as the most natural, and 
as easy of pronunciation [except, perhaps, the purely ’Arabic 
gutturals] as the original letters of the ’Arabic alphabet. 

The vowels are three short — a, i, u, equivalent to — 

— and — 5 and three long — a, 1, u, equivalent to 1 — — j 

All consonants, except the following, are pronounced 
precisely the same as in English : — o §, as tk in thing, or 
lisped s ; ~ — ch, as ch in church ; ^ — h, strongly aspi- 
rated, which occurs only in purely ’Arabic words ; ^ — kh» 
as ch in loch, and as German ch ; S — d, pronounced by 
applying the tip of the tongue inverted to the palate ; j 
z, as th in thine, by ’Arabs, dth; j — r, as r uttered by 
striking the point of the tongue on the palate ;J — jz, as s 
in pleasure, or soft French j ; — §h, as sh in shell , $, 

as-w in dissolve ; J> — ?, as dwd ; b — t, as t with a slight 
aspiration; b — z, as English 2 with a slight aspiration; 

’ t a deep guttural without any audible aspiration, 

and, when initial to a word, the ’ is placed before its vowel, 
as in ’All, and, when not initial, after its preceding vowel, 
as in Ja’far and Rafi’ ; » gh, a guttural sound like that 
produced in gargling, or Northumbrian r, and something 
similar to gh in ghost;- j — k, another peculiar ’Arabic 
sound, produced by pressing back the root of the tongue 
to the throat, and partaking of the sound oi k and q; »— h, 
slightly aspirated ; at the end of a word it is often un- 
aspirated. When e occurs at the end of a word preceded 
by a, the former is almost quiescent. The only diphthongs 

are ai and au . u , 

From the above system the scholar can at once tell the 

original letters in the names of persons and places. Unless 
the peculiar letters are marked there is no knowing what 
they are meant for. For example; if the equivalent of £ 
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is not marked, we cannot tell whether the original was ± or 
the two letters and » ; and if the roman equivalents^ of 
Lr », and are all rendered by simple “ s,” how are we to 
know which is the letter meant ? 

As the work is rather more bulky than was anticipated 
at the outset, and may be perhaps more convenient 'in two 
volumes than in one, I have provided for binding it up into 
two volumes by giving two separate title-pages, as it can 
be conveniently divided at the commencement of Section 
XXII., page 719. 

Rock House, 

Milverton, Somerset, 

1 2th January, 1881 A.D. 12th §afar, 1298 H. 
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Few materials exist for a notice of our author, and these 
are chiefly furnished by himself. 

The first mention he makes of his family is to the effect 
that “the Imam, ’Abd-ul-Khalik, the Jilrjani, having, in his 
early manhood, dreamt a dream on three successive occa- 
sions, urging him to proceed to Ghaznin and seek a wife, 
set out thither ; and, subsequently, obtained, in marriage, 
one of the forty daughters of Sultan Ibrahim of Ghaznin, 1 ” 
who was in the habit of bestowing his daughters, in mar- 
riage, upon reverend and pious Sayyids and ’Ulama, like 
other Musalman rulers have continued to do, down to recent 
times. 

By this wife, ’Abd-ul-Khalik had a son, whom he named 
Ibrahim, after his maternal grandfather, the Sultan ; and 
he was our author's great-grandfather. He was the father 
of the Maulana, Minhaj-ud-Din, ’Usman, who was the father 
of the Maulana, Saraj-ud-Din, Muhammad — who is called 
Ibrahim by some — who was known by the title of ’Ujubat- 
uz-Zaman — The Wonder of the Age. He was the father 
of the Maulana, Minhaj-ud-Din , 1 Abu-’Umar-i-’Usman, the 
author of the following History, who thence often brings in 
his father’s and grandfather’s name, styling himself Minhaj- 
i-Saraj-i-Minhaj, the two izafats being used to signify son 
of in place of the Arabic bin. 

Our author’s ancestors, on both sides, for several gene- 
rations, appear to have been ecclesiastics of repute, and men 

1 The title, Saraj-ud-Din, means “The Lamp, or the Luminary of the 

Faith,” and Mmhaj-ud-Din, “ The High-road, or the Way of the Faith.” See 
note 2 , page 1295. 


a 2 
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distinguished for learning. He states that he possessed, 
among the misal or diplomas granted to his maternal 
ancestors by the Khalifahs, one from the Khalifah, Musta?! 
B’illah, conferring the Kazi-ship of the fortress, or rather, 
fortified town, of Tulak, described in the following pages, 
together with that over the Kuhistan, and the Jibal — 
Highlands — of Hirat, upon his maternal grandfather, in 
conformity with the diploma previously held by the latter’s 
father before him. His paternal grandfather also received 
an honorary dress from the same Pontiff ; and our author 
says that he himself possessed the diploma which was sent 
along with it. 

In the oldest copies of the text, and in several of the 
more recent, our author almost invariably styles himself* the 
Jurjani ’ — — as I have from the outset rendered it ; but 
those MSS . previously referred to, which appear to have 
been copied from the same source as that from which 
the I.O.L. MS . was taken, or from that copy itself, gene- 
rally have — J uzani — and sometimes J urjani as above. 

If the point of j — z— be left out, as is very liable to be 
the case, like the points of other letters, by copyists, it is 
but simple j — r. Words containing long u —j — are often 
written with the short vowel zammali or pesh — ' — instead 
of j — and hence, in some few copies, it is — Jurjani, 

while sometimes it is written both ways in the same MS. 

Since writing note 7 , at page 321, giving an account of 
the Amir, Mas’ud’s inroad into the northern parts of Ghur, 
when on his way from Ghaznin to Hirat, I have considered 
that the word given by our author referred to the tract of 
country described in that note as the Guzganan, or the 
Guzgans, by Tajziks, but which ’Arabs, and people of ’Arab 
descent, who use j — ^ — for the Tajzik g — \£— turn into 
Juzjanan, and that the word he uses in connexion with his 
own name refers to one of the Guzgans, and that he should 
be styled * the Guzgani ’ or * Juzjani.’ As the most trust- 
worthy copies of the text, the best and most correctly 
written, had Jurjani, I considered it necessary to follow 
them as I had begun, and to mention the matter more in 
detail here in the Memoir of the Author’s life. 

Guzgan, as the native inhabitants styled it, or Juzjan, 
is not the name of a single town, village, or fortress, 
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but one of the small districts or tracts of country among 
the mountains, on the north-west frontier of the country 
of Ghur, and north of Hirat, beyond the Murgh-Ab— the 
Jibal of Hirat, as he himself styles it — but its exact posi- 
tion, and the localities of most of the great fortresses 
mentioned by our author in the last Section of his 
work, are at present unknown to us. The Guzganan^or 
Guzgans were the appanage of the Amir, Muhammad, 
brother of Mas’ud ; and it was from thence that he was 
brought when he assumed the throne of Gh aznin after the 
death of his father. Notwithstanding the details which our 
author gives respecting the great fortresses of Ghur, Ghar- 
jistan, and other parts, including the fortress of Tulak, 
which appears to have been his own place of residence at 
the time, and also the home of his maternal relatives (see 
page 1066 and note 6 ), which he helped to defend against 
the Mughal invaders, and which must have been situated 
in one of the Guzgans, he never once, throughout his whole 
work, refers to Guzgan or Juzjan, except in connexion with 
his own name. See also notes to pages 186 and 232. 

After the Ghuris obtained possession of Lahor in 58211., 
and they had seized the Sultan. Khusrau Malik, the last of 
the Sultans of Ghaznin, our author’s father was made Ka?i 
of the Ghurian army stationed at Lahor, under the Sipah- 
Salar, ’Ali-i-Kar-makh ; and twelve camels were assigned 
him for the conveyance of the establishment of his office, 
his tribunal, etc., on the line of march. 

Our author was born after this, in the year 589 H., the 
very year in which DihI!,of which, and of which Musalman 
kingdom, he was subsequently to become the chief Ka zt and 
Sadr, was made the seat of the Musalman government in 
Hindustan by the Turk Mamluk, Kutb-ud-D!n, I-bak, who 
was, in after-years, to become its first Muhammadan Sultan. 
That our author was born at Lahor, as the Daghistani, re- 
ferred to farther on, asserts, cannot be correct ; for, from 
what he himself states respecting his arrival at Oehfihah in 
624 H. [see pages 541 and 722], that was the first time he 
set foot in Hind. Had he been born at Lahor, he would, 
doubtless, have mentioned it, and he would probably have 
been styled and known as the Lahor! in consequence. 

The next mention he makes of his father is, that, when 
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Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam, ruler of Bamian and Tukharis- 
tan, succeeded his father on the throne, he desired that 
our author's father, the Maulana, Saraj-ud-Din, Muham- 
mad, should take up his residence in his kingdom, and 
enter his service. With the sanction of his own sove- 
reign and patron, and Baha-ud-Din, Sam’s suzerain, 
namely, the Sultan of Ghur, Ghiyas-ud-Din, Muhammad-i- 
Sam, the Maulana proceeded to the Court of Baha-ud-Din, 
Sam, and was made Kazi of the kingdom of Bamian and 
Tukharistan. with the judicial administration over its 
forces, was made censor, with full powers as regards eccle- 
siastical law, and intrusted with the charge of two colleges, 
and their funds. This happened in 591 H., when our 
author was in his third year. He states that the diploma 
conferring these offices upon his father, in the handwriting 
of the Wazir of the Bamian state, was still contained in the 
kfiarita/i[a. bag of embroidered silk for holding documents] 
containing his own diplomas, his banner, and turban of 
honour. 

The mother of our author was the foster-sister and 
school-mate of the Princess, Mah Malik, the daughter of 
Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, mention of 
which lady will be found in several places in the follow- 
ing pages; and his mother appears to have continued in 
her service after her marriage Our author distinctly states 
that his early years were passed in the Hamm of the 
Princess, until the period of his entering upon adolescence, 
when, according to Musalmfm usages, he had to be sent 
elsewhere, lie speaks in terms of much gratitude of the 
fostering kindness and protection he received while dwell- 
ing in that Princess's household. Under these circum- 
stances, Lahor can scarcely have been the place of his 
birth. 

When Sultan Takisli, JQiwarazm Shah, withdrew his 
allegiance from the Khalifah. Un-Na$ir-ud-D!n-Ullah, and 
the latter’s troops had been defeated by him, Ibn-ur- Rabbi’, 
and ibn-ul-|3iatlb, on two different occasions, came as 
envoys to the Courts of the Sultans of Ghur and Ghaznln. to 
demand aid from these monarchs against Sultan Takish. 
In consequence, the Imam, Shams-ud-Dm, the Turk, and 
the Mau&na, Saraj-ud-D!n, Muhammad, the Tajzik, our 
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author’s father, were directed to proceed to Baghdad, to 
the Khalifah’s Court, along with the envoys.* They set 
out for Baghdad by way of Mukran ; and, in some affray 
into which they fell on the road, they were attacked by a 
band of robbers, and our author’s father was killed. Intima- 
tion of his death was received in a communication from the 
Khalifah to the Sultan, Ghivas-ud-Dtn. Mubammad-i-Sam, 
in these words: “Furthermore, Saraj-i-Minhaj perished in 
an affray on the road. The Almighty recompense him ! ” 

Another of our author’s relatives, his mother’s brother’s 
son, was Ziya-ud-DIn, Muhammad, son of ’Abd-us-Saliam, 
Kazi of Tulak, who was left in command of the fortress of 
Tabarhindah, with a force of 1200 Tulakts, by the Sultan, 
Mu’izz-ud-Din, Mubammad-i-Sam, when that Sultan was 
about to retire from Hind before the hot season of 587 II,, 
intending to return after it was over and relieve him. The 
Kazi of Tulak was to hold the place for seven months ; 
but, as the Sultan, just after this arrangement was made, 
was defeated by Rae Pithora, and severely wounded in the 
battle, and an expedition into Khuras&n soon after inter- 
vened, he was totally unable to come to the Kami’s relief, 
as agreed upon, in the following season, and, consequently, 
after having held out over thirteen months, the Ka?i, Ziya- 
ud-Din, Muhammad, had to capitulate. 

At the time Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mabmud, son of 
Ghiya§-ud-Dtn, Mubammad-i-Sam, was assassinated by 
the Khwarazmf refugees, in Safar, 607 H., our author was 
dwelling at Firuz-koh, and was then in his eighteenth 
year. * 

In 61 1 H.,the year preceding the surrender of his capital, 
Firuz-koh, by the last of the Sultans of the Cgburi dynasty, 


* He was despatched on this mission by Ghiyds»ud-I)fm Muframmad-i- 
Sam, Sulfan of Ghur t the elder brother and suzerain of Mu’i7z-ud*l>ln, 
Muhammad, Sultan of Qfcaznin, who, m a paper m the ** Journal of the 

Asiatic Society of Bengal Part I., No. I, for 1880, page 2$, by Mr. C R. 
Stupnagel, is styled Afu'az-ud-dw. The writer is at a loss to know why the 
elder brother’s name appears on his younger brother's coins, and informs us 
that “of Sultan Ghias-ud-d>n scarcely anything ts known” I beg to recom- 
mend him to study the twenty-three pages respecting him in the following 
translation, and to refer to note 6 , page 472, and 7 , page 489. Here again 
1* turned into “ the first Fat ha n king of Dehli * ” See also Part 
I , No. 11 , page 84, of the “ Jemma! " 
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our author proceeded thither. Two years after we find 
him in Sijistan, at Zaranj, the capital, where he remained 
some time. At this period the whole of the territories 
which had formed the empire of the Ghuris, including the 
dominions of Ghaznin, and extending east of the Indus 
into the upper part of the Sind-Sagar Do-abah of the 
Panj-ab as far as the Jhilam, had fallen under the sway of 
the Khwarazmis. These events must, in some way, have 
been the cause of his sojourn in Sijistan for seven months, 
but he is quite silent on the causes which led him there. 
Sec page 195. 

In 617 II., during the first inroad of the Mughals into 
Ghur and Khurasan, before the Chingiz Khan himself 
crossed the Oxus with his main army, our author was 
living at Tulak ; and, shortly after, in the same year, took 
part in the defence of that fortified town against the 
invaders, who kept prowling about it for about eight 
months. During a period of four years, from the above 
mentioned year up to the close of 620 II., during which the 
Mughals made several attempts upon it, he helped to 
defend it. 

In 618 II., the year in which he says the Chingiz Khan 
crossed the Jihun into Kh urasan, and he was in his thir- 
tieth year, he married the daughter of a kinsman of his 
own; and, in 620 H., he determined, as soon as circum- 
stances permitted, to leave his native country, and proceed 
into Hindustan, not liking, apparently, to dwell in a coun- 
try overrun by the Mughal infidels. In 621 H. he was des- 
patched from Tulak, where he was then living, and in the 
defence of which against the Mughals he had just taken 
part, by Malik Tuj-ud-Din, Hasan-i-Khar-post, to Isflzar, 
after Khurasan had become clear of Mughals, and from 
thence into the Kuhistan— the Chingiz Khan had, at that 
time, returned homewards — to endeavour to arrange for 
the re-opening of the kdrwdn routes, which, during the 
Mughal invasion, had been closed, and the traffic 
suspended. 

On a second occasion, in 622 H., he again proceeded 
from Tulak into the Kuhistan for the same purpose, at 
the request of Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of 
’Usman, the Maraghant, of Khacsar of Ghur, the father of 
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Malik Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, the first of the Kurat 
dynasty, as the Tajzik — not Afghan. I beg leave to say — 
rulers of the fiefs of Hirat and Gljur and their depen- 
dencies, who were the vassals of the Mughals. were styled. 
The following year he again set out on a journey into 
the Kuhistan, on the part of Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Mu- 
hammad, that the karwan route might be re-opened. 
From Khaesar he first went to Farah, and from thence 
proceeded by way of Sijistan into the territory referred to, 
and returned to Khaesar again. 

In 623 H., our author, who appears to have left Tulak and 
was residing at Khaesar. with the permission of Malik Rukn- 
ud-Din, Muhammad, went to Farah in order to purchase a 
little silk required by him for his journey into Hindustan. 
Having arrived in the neighbourhood of Farah, Malik Taj- 
ud-Din, Binal-Tigin, the Khwarazmi, who then ruled over 
Sijistan, and was engaged in war with the Mulafridah of 
the Kuhistan, induced him to undertake a journey into the 
latter territory, to endeavour to bring about an accommo- 
dation between himself and the Mulaliiduh governor of that 
part, the Muhtashim, Shams-ud-I)in. Our author was 
accompanied by the son of Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Mu- 
hammad, whose name is not mentioned, but, in all pro- 
bability, it was the identical Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, 
the founder of the Kurat dynasty. Our author succeeded 
in effecting an accommodation, but it docs not appear to 
have been on terms acceptable to Malik Taj-ud-Din, Binal- 
Tigin, for he wished him to return to the MubtasJiiin’s pre- 
sence and declare war again. This he declined to do, as 
he had several times put off his journey into Hind, and was 
now desirous of departing without further delay, and before 
the Mughals should again appear. Malik Taj-ud-Din, 
Binal-Tigin, was wroth at this refusal, and shut him up 
within the walls of the fortress of Safhed of Sijistan. There 
he was detained for a period of forty-three days, but, Malik 
Rukn-ud-Din, Muhammad, having interfered in his behalf, 
he was set at liberty. 

He did not allow the grass to grow under his feet after 
this ; and in the fifth month of the following year — Jamadi- 
ul-Awwal, 624 II., [in another place he says it was Rajab, 
the seventh month, while in another place— page 612— he 
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says it was in 625 H.], by way of Ghaznin and Banian, he 
reached Ochchah by boat ; and, in the following Z*~Hijjah, 
Sultan Na$ir-ud-Din, l£aba-jah, ruler of Ochehah and 
Multan, placed him in charge of the Firuz! College at 
Oehchah, and made him Kaz! of the forces of his son, 
’Ala-ud-Din, Bahram Shah. 

Our author could distinguish the winning side, and pre- 
ferred it ; for, no sooner had Sultan Shams-ud-Din, I-yal- 
timish, ruler of Dihli, Kaba-jah’s rival, appeared before 
Ochchah, than he deserted Kaba-jah and the Ftruzi Col- 
lege, and went over to his rival. In the first place, our 
author presented himself before Malik Taj-ud-D!n, Sanjar-i- 
Gajz-lak Khan, who was in command of the van of I-yal- 
timish’s forces ; and, a few days after, I-yal-timish himself 
having arrived, he waited on him. He was favourably 
received, and was appointed to officiate, in his priestly 
capacity, within that Sultan's camp. After the fall of 
Cdldiah, he accompanied I-yal-timish to Dihli ; and 
reached it in Ramazan, 625 H. 

He subsequently accompanied the Sultan, in his priestly 
capacity, to Gwaliyur in 629 II. ; and, in the following year, 
after that stronghold was taken possession of, was made 
Kazi, Kh atib. and Imam of Gwaliyur and its dependencies, 
under the governor, Rashid-ud-Din, ’All. In the early 
part of Sultan Raziyyat’s reign he returned to Dihli, but 
he was not removed from office, neither was he a “ for- 
given rebel and, during his absence from Gwaliyur, his 
Deputies acted for him. On reaching the capital, in 635 H., 
that sovereign added to his offices that of Superinten- 
dent of the Na§iriah College at Dihli. 

In the year 639 H., in the reign of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, 
Bahrain Shah, our author was made Chief Kazi of the Dihli 
kingdom, and of the capital as well. In the disturbances 
which arose between that Sultan and his Amirs, our 
author, and other ecclesiastics, endeavoured to bring 
about a peaceful accommodation, but without effect. 
In Zi-Ka'dah of the same year, the Khwajah, Muhaggah- 
ud-Dtn, the Wazir, bribed a number of villains to murder 
him ; and, after the conclusion of the Friday’s prayers, on 


1 See page 12S5, and Thomas s ** fn than of Dehh,” page 105. 
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the 7th of that month, they actually attacked him in the 
Jami* Masjid, but he escaped without hurt. 

Soon after, on the accession of Sultan *Ala*ud-Dtn, 
Mas’ud Shah, on the Khwaiah. Muftassab-ud-Din, being 
re-appointed Wazir, our author, in 640 II., resigned the 
Chief Kazi-ship, and in Rajab of that year left Dihlf in 
order to proceed into the territory of Lakhanawatt. There 
he remained about two years, and there he acquired his 
information respecting it and its rulers. While residing in 
that country, he accompanied Malik Tughril-i-Tughan 
Khan in his expedition against the Rue of Jaj-Nagar, 
and was present at the attack on the frontier post of 
Katasin, in Shawwal, 641 II. On the removal of that 
Malik from the government of Lakhanawatt in 643 II., our 
author accompanied him on his return to Dihlt, and, in 
Safarof that year, presented himself at Court. Muhaj&zab- 
ud-Dtn had in the meantime been put to death by the 
Amirs ; and, through the interest and efforts of his subse- 
quent munificent patron, Malik Ghivas-ud-I )tn P Balban 
(afterwards Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. and subsequently Sultan 
of Dihlx), who held the office of Amir-i-Hajib, three days 
after his return, he was put in charge of the Na$iriah 
College once more, and entrusted with the administration 
of its endowments, the lecturc-ship of the Jami’ Masjid, 
and the Kazi-ship of Gwaliyur, according to the previous 
grant. Subsequently, in the same year, he accompanied 
the army which advanced to the banks of the river 
Blah for the relief of Ochckah when invested by the 
Mughals. 

In 644 H., at Jalhandar [in the Panj-ab], on the return of 
the army, on the occasion of performing the services pre- 
scribed for thcTd-i-Az^a in the hall of the College there, the 
new Sultan, Na§ir-ud-D!n, Mahmud Shah, to whom this 
History is dedicated, presented our author with a cloak, a 
turban, and a richly caparisoned horse. In 645 H., he wrote 
a description, in verse, of the expedition against Talsandah, 
entitled the “ Na$in Namah.” The Sultan rewarded him 
for this with a yearly stipend, and Malik Ghivas~ud~Dfn. 
Balban, the hero of the poem, and commander of the ex- 
pedition, gave him the revenues of a village in the Hans! 
province, which was that Malik's fief at that period. In 
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649 H., for the second time, the Chief Ka?f-ship of the Dihit 
kingdom, with jurisdiction over the capital as well, was 
conferred upon him ; but, when, two years after, in 651 H., 
the eunuch, ’Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan, succeeded in his con- 
spiracy for the removal from office of our author’s patron, 
who had been raised to the title of Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam in 
647 n., and he was banished the Court, our author, like 
others of the Ulugh Khan’s clients and supporters, was 
removed from the office of Chief Kazi, and it was conferred 
upon one of the Rayfiani’s creatures, notwithstanding our 
author stood so high in the estimation of the weak and 
puppet Sultan. In 652 H., matters improved a little : a 
new Wazir succeeded ; and, while in the Kol district, whither 
our author appears to have accompanied the Sultan’s Court, 
the title of Sadr-i-Jahan 4 was conferred upon him. 

At the close of the following year the Rayhani was ousted 
from office, the Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam again assumed the 
direction of affairs, and our author, who, for months past, 
had been unable, for fear of his life, to leave his dwelling, 
even to attend the Friday’s service in the Jami’ Masjid, was, 
in Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 653 II., for the third time, made Chief 
Kazi of the Dihl! kingdom, with jurisdiction over the 
capital as before. 

With the exception of his remark at page 715, in winding 
up the events of the year 658 11., that if his life should be 
spared — lie was then in his seventieth year — and aptitude 
should remain, whatever events might subsequently occur 
would be recorded, our author henceforward disappears 
from the scene, and we hear no more of him. At the end 
of his account of the Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam farther on, he 
does not renew that promise, nor docs he do so when finally 
closing his History. The munificent rewards he received 
on presenting copies of his work to the Sultan and to the 
latter’s fathcr-in-law, the Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. are men- 
tioned at page 1294. He refers to his family casually, 
now and then, in the following pages, but, with a single ex- 
ception, enters into no particulars whatever. At page 820 
he says, with reference to the Malik-ul-Hujjab [Head of 
the Chamberlains], ’Ala-ud-Din, the Zinjani, that he is 11 his 
son, and the light of his eyes but he could not have been 

4 See page 698, and note * 
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his son from the fact of his being styled “ the Zinjani," that 
is to say, a native of Zinjan in Khurasan. He may have 
been his son-in-law, or an adopted son. 

When the emissaries from Khurasan were received by 
the Sultan, Na§ir-ud-Dfn, Mahmud Shah, as related at 
page 857, our author composed a poem befitting the occa- 
sion, and this, he says, was read before the throne by one 
of his sons. He also, in one place, refers to a brother. 

Between the time when our author closes this History in 
658 H., and the Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam succeeded to the 
throne of Dihlf under the title of Sultan Ghiya§-ud-I)in, 
in 664 H. — the date generally accepted, although Fa$ih-t 
says it was in 662 II. — is a period of about six years ; and, 
as no other writer that we know of has recorded the events 
of that period, it is a complete blank in Indian History, 
which, I fear, cannot be filled up. Ziya-ud-Dln, Barant, in 
his Tarikh-i-Firuz-Shdhf. which is not much to be depended 
on, says he takes up the relation of events from the time 
our author left off, but this is not correct, for he begins 
with the reign of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Balban. 

Our author died in his reign, but when cannot be dis- 
covered, neither can the place of his burial. Possibly some 
inscription may hereafter turn up which may tell us, but 
there is no record available in any of the works I have 
waded through in search of the information. Whether his 
health failed him ; whether he grew out of favour with his 
old patron, the new Sultan ; or whether circumstances 
arose which, as regards the Ulugh Khan’s conduct towards 
the weak-minded, but amiable, Sultan, Na§ir-ud-Din, Mah- 
mud Shah, would not bear the light of day — for there arc 
vague statements of foul play on the part of the. Ulugh 
Khan, but no proofs — who shall say ? Some writers state 
that the Sultan died a natural death, which is most pro- 
bable, and some further add that he, having neither off- 
spring nor heir, nominated his father-in-law, the Ulugh 
Khan-i-A’zam, his successor, which was but natural, seeing 
that, for nearly .twenty years, he had virtually ruled the 
state. That the Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam poisoned him ap- 
pears unworthy of credence, since, had he desired to sup- 
plant him, or get rid of him, he might have effected cither 
object years before. See note *, page 716. 
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The only mention I can find, after much search, respect- 
ing these years, between the closing of our author’s History 
and the accession of the new Sultan, is the following from 
Fa$ih-i. “Sultan Na$ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, died in 
this year, 662 H., and great anarchy and disorder arose 
throughout the territory of Hindustan. At last, since 
among the great Amirs of Hind, for prudence, counsel, 
wisdom, munificence, dignity, magnificence, and power, the 
Amir, Ghivas-ud-Din [the Ulugh Khan-i-A zam] was pre- 
eminently distinguished, and as he had obtained his freedom 
previously — a matter never alluded to by our author — he, 
with the unanimous accord of the great nobles and gran- 
dees of the kingdom, ascended the throne of Dihl! in the 
beginning of this year, 662 H ” 

The Daghistani. previously referred to, in his Tagkirah, 
under the letter y* — s — has the following : — “ Saraj-ud- 
Din-i-Minhaj is the author of the Tabakiit-i-Na§iri, which 
he completed in the name of the Malik of Hind, Na§ir-ud- 
Din. His birthplace was Lahor, and his origin was from 
Samr-fcand.” 

This last sentence of the Daghistani’s is sufficient to 
show that he is not entirely to be depended upon, in this 
instance at least. Our author’s family was not from Samr- 
fcand. The Daghistani also gives the following as a 
quatrain of our author’s * — 


“ That heiut winch, through separation, thou modest sad , 

From every joy that was, which thou madcst bare of , 

From thy disposition I am aware that, suddenly and unexpectedly, 

The tumour may arise that thou hast hioken it.*’ 

In the “ Akhbar-ul-A khy ar ” — a Biographical Collection 
of Notices of Saints — of ’Abd-ul-Hakk [he died 1052 if. 
= 1642 A.I).], the following will be found respecting our 
author : — “ The Shaikh. Ka?i Minhaj, the Jurjani, the 
author of the Tabakiit-i-Na§iri, was a saint, and one of the 
most learned and excellent of his time, and one of those 
who would become filled with religious ecstasies on hearing 
the singing at Zikrs or Tagkirs. When he became Ka?i of 
Hindustan that office assumed integrity and rectitude. The 
Shaikh. Ni*am-ud-Din t * states : — “ I used, every Monday, 

4 This, probably, is no other tlum the celebrated saint of Dihli. 
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to go to his Tazkirs, until, one day, when I was present at 
one of them, he delivered this quatrain 

** 4 The lip, in the ruby Ups of heart-ravishers delighting, 

And to ruffle the dishevelled tresses essaying, 

To-day is delightful, but to morrow it is not— 

To make one's self like as straw, fuel for the fire.' 

“‘When I heard this verse/ says the Shaikh* Ni>am-ud~ 
Din, * I became as one beside myself ; and it was some time 
before I came to my senses again/ ” 

Our author appears to have been deeply imbued with 
the tenets of Sufl-ism, for a brief essay on which, sec the 
Introduction to my “ Poetry of the Afghans/* Professor 
Sprenger tells me that he was a notorious Sufi. A good 
account of these Z'hrs, or Tagkirs, will be found in the 
notes to the Third Chapter of Lane’s “ Thousand and One 
Nights." 

Before closing this brief memoir of our author, it will be 
necessary to mention the reasons which led him to write 
this History. These he gives in the Preface dedicating the 
work to the Sultan, Na$ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah* and this 
divested of much of its fulsome adulation and redundant 
expressions, may well appear as the Preface to this 
translation of his History. 



THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE 1 AND 
DEDICATION. 


In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate! 

Thus sayeth Abu-’Umar-i-’Usman, son of Muhammad- 
al-Minhaj-al-Jurjani, that, when, through the blessing of 
Almighty God, the diadem and throne of the dominion of 
Hindustan became graced by [encircling] the blessed head, 
and adorned by [being pressed by] the august foot of that 
Lord of the World, Na§ir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, Abu-1- 
Muzaffar-i-Mahmud Shah, son of the Sultan, I-yal-timish 
— May his reign long continue! — and the khutbah and 
coin became embellished with his titles and his name, and, 
during the reign of which august sovereign, the justice-seat 
of the Kaz!-ship of the empire of Hindustan was con- 
signed to this loyal servant, on a certain occasion, in the 
tribunal of law and justice, a book came under his obser- 
vation which the learned and worthy of former times had 
compiled 2 for the edification of the select and distinguished 
of posterity. This had been taken from the annals of the 
Prophets and Khalifahs — On whom be peace !— together 
with their genealogies, and the histories of the reigns of 
great Maliks [kings] of bygone times — The splendour of 
the Almighty illumine their tombs !— and had been written 
down in tabulated forms, and abbreviated after the manner 

1 This Preface varies in some copies, pai ticularly at the commencement, 
to the extent of a page or more. 

2 I do not find any trace in the Preface to either of the copies collated, of the 
“ tabular chronicle compiled by the Imam Mohammad All Abu 1- Kasim 
Imadi, m the time of Ndsir ol-din Soboktikin,” mentioned by Col. Lees, 
LL. D. , in the English Preface to the Calcutta Printed Text, nor is it to be 

found m its Persian Preface. The words are uL* *jsm 

jj*j> The Imam’s “ TarifcJl-i-Majdul ” is mentioned m Section XI. 
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of an epitome, in the time of the Sultans of the dynasty 
of Nasir-ud-Din, Sabuk-Tigin —The Almighty guard their 
last resting-place ! — from every flower-garden a flower ; 
from every sea a drop, they had brought together [in this 
book]. After mentioning the Prophets, and giving their 
genealogies, and that of the Khalifahs of the Bani-Um- 
miyah and Banl-’Abbas, the Maliks of \Ajam, and the 
Akasirah, they rested content with an account of the 
family of the august Sultan, Mahmud-i-Sabuk-Tig!n-i- 
Ghazi — On whom be peace ! — and abstained from any 
mention of other great Maliks, or the dynasties or annals 
of the Sultans of the past 

This frail one desired, therefore, that this meagre History 
should be filled up from first to last, from beginning to end, 
with an account of the whole of the Maliks and Sultans of 
Islam, both of ’Arab and of ’Ajam, and that a candle out 
of every dynasty should be enkindled in this assembly, 
and that, to the head of every race, a cap might be stitched, 
by the relation of events and occurrences and illustrious 
actions. Therefore, an account is recorded here, of the 
Tubba-yawa’ of Yaman, and the Himyar Maliks ; and, 
after mention of the Khalifahs. an account of the Tali iris, 
Suflaris, Samaftis, the dynasty of Buwiah, the Salj files, Rai- 
mis, Shansabanis.and the Sultans of that family who were 
sovereigns of Ghur. Ghaznin. and Hind, the Khwarazm- 
Shahis, the Kurd Maliks who are Sultans of Sham, 
and the Mu’izziah Maliks and Sultans, who became 
Badshahs on the thrones of Ghaznin and of Hind, up to 
the present time, which is the reign of the heir to the 
diadem and throne of the dominions of the I-yal-timishi 
dynasty and house, 

Sultan-ul-Mu’azzam, Sultan-us-Salatin Fi-l-'Alamin, 
NASIR-UD-DUNYA WA-UD-DlN, 
ABO-L-MUZAFFAR-I-MAHMUD shah, 

Yamin-i-Khalifah U’ilah, Kasim-i-Amir-ul-Muminin 
— Khuld U'llah Saltanatahu ! 8 

8 Signifying, The Supreme Sultan, The Sultan of the Sultans of the World, 
The Defender of the World and of the Faith, The Victorious (or Accustomed 
to Conquer), Mahmud Siiah, The Right Hand of God’s Jihalifah, The Co- 
Sharer with the Lord of the Faithful— -The Almighty perpetuate his Reign ! 

b 
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and this History is reduced to writing, and adorned with 
his august titles and name , 4 and is entitled the 

Tabakat-i-NasirI. 

It is his implicit hope, through the perfect grace of the 
Creator, the Most High and Holy, that, when this book 
shall be honoured by the blessed sight of this Badshah, 
the Asylum of the World, it may meet with the felicity of 
his approbation ; and that from the zenith of the firma- 
ment of benefaction, and the summit of the sphere of 
favour, a ray of the royal grace may shine upon this 
frail one ; and, after his removal from this temporary 
dwelling, from its readers may a kind invocation endure ; 
and, should they become cognizant of any error or omis- 
sion, may they veil it with the skirt of the robe of for- 
giveness, since whatever was to be found in trustworthy 
chronicles is herein recorded. 

4 In Elliot, vol. II , page 261, the editor, Mr Dowson, tells us that, 
“The eulogistic way m which he [our author] always speaks of the successor 
of Nasnu-d din would induce the belief that the work appeared m the reign 
of that Sultan, and the fact is pioved by his more than once offering up an 
ejaculatory prayer for the continuance of his reign ” Again, at page 362 of 
the same woik, in a foot-note, we are informed that “The text says ‘the 
Sultan (may God prolong his reign) plainly showing that this part of the 
woik [the notice of Ulugh Khan — the text at page 807 of this Tianslation is 
referied to] was written m the leign of Balkan.” 

What our author says above, as well as Ins other statements noticed in 
the body of the woik, and up to its very conclusion, are, perhaps, undoubted 
proojs that this woik was neither written, 1101 appeared, in Balban’s reign. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES AND EMENDATIONS. 


There is some disadvantage in publishing an extensive History of this 
kind in parts after each portion is completed, because any extra information 
obtained during the progress of the work cannot be inserted in its proper place. 
To remedy this, as much as possible, I have embodied here such further infor- 
mation in the form of Additional Notes and Emendations. 

Page 34. — Further research shows that Arg or Ark — d,! — is an error of the 
copyists for tJk — djl— the • having been mistaken for j as suggested in 
note 8 . The word is correctly given in the last Section, See pages 1 120, 
1124, and note, page 1122, para. 5. It was a celebrated fortress of Sijislan, 
and was still an important place when Amir Timur took it. 

Page 36. — “ Sanjaris,” m note 9 , taken from Fasih-f, is an error for Sijizfs 
or Sigizis, that is to say Sijislants or Sigistanfs. See note 6 , page 34. This 
error is frequently made by oriental authors as well as scribes. 

Page 52, note ®. — All the copies of the text are wrong with respect to this 
word, and have d for j Uz-^and of Turkistan is meant, not Urganj the 
capital of Khwarazm. See note 7 , page 1097. 

Page 68, line 5. — There is no doubt whatever as to the meaning of the text 
here respecting Sabuk-Tigin’s nickname ; and that one man could possibly be 
nicknamed “ black troop” or “ black uproar ,” is very improbable. See note 4 , 
page 852, and Elliot’s India, vol. viii , pagexu., where, if not “ ghaughd” 
there is, at least, “ ekubai'-angezi ” I have not followed the printed text in 
this Translation, because it is very incorrect as well defective. 

The Turk Amtr-ul-Umara of Baghdad, who was accidentally killed by 
some Kurds in 329 H., bore the name of Buj-kum as written with the 

vowel points, which is the same word as I supposed that applied to Sabuk- 
Tigin to be from the way it was written in one copy of the text, which 
Turkish word means, in the Tajzik language, ghajz-ghao [jl* J*]. ^ ee tlie 
last para, of note 4 , and the Bodleian copy of the Kitab-ul-ICamil of Tzz-ud- 
Din-i-Ibn-ul-Asir, under the year 329 H. It is therefore quite clear that JuJ: 
[not HuV (j>*), which is the same word less the vowel point of ^ left out by 
the copyists : a similar name occurs at page 477], entitled Sabuk-Tigfn, was, 
by his Turkish comrades, nicknamed “the £ara Buj-kum,” the Tajzik trans- 
lation of which is “the Siyah Ghajz-Ghao.” which is the Kutas of Mfrza 
Haidar, the Doghlati Mughal, who gives a description of that immense and 
formidable animal. The English translation thereof is “The Black Wild 
Yak,” sty ah here signifying furious as well as black, and the Turkish kard 
will bear the same construction. See note at page 922, and at 948, para. 2. 

Page 77, note *, para. 1. — There is no doubt whatever as to the point of 
junction of the rivers of Nur and Kirat at Daiunthah, now a well-known place. 
The words in the oiigmal are o]/ y but the printer has carelessly let 
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the \ drop out after the type was set up, and the proof passed for press. I 
have described the Darah of Nur, as well as Darunthah, in my “ Notes on 
Afghanistan,*’ page 108, and there they will be found. Mr. Dowson ap- 
pears to have forgotten what is contained m his second vol., page 465. See 
also vol. i. page 394, which is certainly amusing. 

Page 95. — The fortress of Giri here mentioned, I believe, refers to the 
fortress of Gibar Kot in Bajawj*. See “ Notes on Afghanistan,” page 117. 

The word “Tahkr! ” in para. 5 should be “ Tigharf.” 

Page 101. — The singular of the word murghan [o^]> which I have 
rendered “carrier pigeons,” “signifies a bird absolutely ” J^], and 

not a fowl only, as Mr. Dowson imagined j and as fowls do not carry news, 
and carrier pigeons are referred to by the same word as is here used in note *, 
page 1280, para. 4, I had no hesitation in adopting the rendering I have. 
Another proof that carrier pigeons were meant is the fact that one day was not 
sufficient to convey the news from ghaznin to the fortress of Baz-Ghund T after- 
wards known as Kiishk-i-Sultan, for that was at Firuz-Koh, a distance of about 
240 miles as the crow flies,’ and a very difficult tract of country to traverse. 

Pages 104, 105. — There is an error here respecting our author’s ancestors, 
caused by some confusion m most copies of the text, which have “great-great- 
grandfather,” whereas, from his statements elsewhere, his third ancestor, or 
great-grandfather is meant. It should stand “ great-grandfather ” at page 104, 
and “ That princess bore him a son, whom he named Ibrahim, and he was 
the father of the Maulana, Minhaj-ud-Din, ’Usman-i-Ibrahim, upon whom be 
the mercy of the Almighty ! The Maulana, Mmhaj-ud-Din, was the father of 
the Maulana, Saraj-ud-DTn,” etc., etc. 

Page 106. — The text is not *+*3 3 — “ chand barah wa fca§bah” — as 

Mr. Dowson imagined ; and even if it were, although barah means “walls,” 
it does not mean “ a fortification,” much less fortifications,” but the text has 
•fi—pdrah — not “barah,” and no j — and the signification, of the sentence, 
m the idiom of the East, is as rendered in the Translation. The very same 
word occurs at page 821 — of the printed text — but that Mr. Dowson 
leaves untranslated. See also printed text, page and page 1294 of this 
Translation. 

Mr. Dowson (Elliot’s India, vol. vm. , p. xi. ) is very wroth with me about 
my criticisms, to one of the errors in which work the above refers, and says 
he has “noticed them, and examined them seriatim,” but this is a mistake, 
and the “Cradle of Irak,” in note 6 , page 107, is one of very many others to 
which, very wisely, he has not leferred. 

Page 107. — The words of the text are not j j as Mr. 

Dowson assumed, except m the printed text, in winch, two words have been 
left out before and the first y is redundant. The reason why Arsalan 
assumed the throne in the Garmsir, instead of waiting until he reached 
Ghaznfn. the capital, is elsewhere explained. 

Page 1 12, note 5 , para. 2.— There seems to be an error of ten years here. 
The writer doubtless meant the year of the Rifclat, instead of the Hijrat, 
wfyeh would make a difference of ten years. Our author distinctly states, at 
page in, that Bahrain Shah was succeeded by his son, Khusrau gljah, in 
552 H. See note 5 , and note *, page 347. 

Tage 1 15. — Our author has made a mistake here, or rather, his copyists for 
him, of ten years, for, as related at pages 378, 457, and in other places, the 
campaign against Suljan Shall m Khurasan occuired m 5S7 h. See also 
Appendix A., page u. 
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Page 1 22, note 8 .— The proper title and names of this Chief are u Amfr 
Tmad-ud-Daulah, Da’ud-i-Jaghar Beg, or Jagharf Beg,” son of Mika’il 
[Fa§ifc-f says, son of Taghari Beg], son of Abu-Suliman, son of Salju^. The 
word Mika’il has been left out accidentally after Jaguar Beg. 

Page 154, line 6 after poetry. — The word £abalifc, written in the text jU** 
is an error for Kaialik — — the 1 was made # by the copyists. For the 
details respecting it see page 900, and note a . ^ara-Kbita-f in the same 
paragraph should be £ara-2£fcn£ae, the latter word, or ljCara-KhiftL being 
the proper name, the substantive, applied to the country, and the former, 
the adjective, applied to the people, as correctly given a few lines under, and 
farther on. 

Pages 159, 160. — IjCizil is the more correct mode of writing this Turkish 
word, signifying **red,” and so it should be read in all cases. 

Page 162, note 2 . — The Nu-in or Nti-yan, Taju, is the same leader as is 
mentioned at page 1237, and is the Tanju of the Pro-Mughal writers. See 
note at page 1191, line 10, 

Page 163, note 5 , line 9 — “ Abgha ” Khan cannot be correct, for the period 
indicated was the intcriegnum which occurred between the death of Kyuk 
Khan, and the accession of Mangu Ka’an in 648 11. Ab-gha, Ab-^a, Alugha, 
or Aba^a Khan, Hulaku’s son, appears to be referred to here, and he only 
succeeded his father in 661 H. See note at page 1287, para. 2. 

Page 164, line 15. —The Nu-in, Aljakta, here mentioned, is the Aljaktae, 
or, more correctly, Iljidae, Ilchikdae, or Ilchiktae, as it is variously written, 
the desolator of Hirat. Much about the lattei Sultans of Rum will be found 
in note 7 , page 1261. 

Page 188. — The campaign against Ehita mentioned here refers to the war 
with the Gur Khan of Kara-Khitae, mentioned at pages 261 and 934. 

Page 201. — “ Arg of Sistan.” This refers, as previously mentioned, to tJk. 
According to the Pro-Mughal writers, the investment took place m 627 it., 
but it actually commenced in 625 II., and terminated in 627 H., the place 
having held out nineteen months. < See page 1 120. 

Page 224 and note *. — The chronicler's of the Crusades say that “it was 
proposed that Joan of Sicily, sister of Richard Coeur de Lion, should be given 
m marriage to Saphaddin,” as they write the title, Saif-ud-DIn, “and that 
Jerusalem should be yielded to the parties in this strange alliance.” The 
Princess, however, refused to give her consent, and so the affair came to 
nothing. 

Page 233, line 6. — After Muhammad there should be an izafat, namely, 
“ Mufcammad-i-’ Usman,” because ’Usman was his father. See page 1198. 

Page 233, line 12, and note *. — §ubarl is the same place as is referred to 
at page 227, and again at page 237, where it is said to be m Turkistan. 

«Page 235, line 12. — This well-known place is called Guzarwan, and Juzarwan 
by ’Arabs, and people of ’Arab descent. Its correct name, according to the 
pronunciation of the people inhabiting it, was Gujzarwan, as mentioned in the 
note below. See note a , pages 257 and 258, and pages 376 and 475. 

Page 239, note h — There is an error here: it should be sixteen, not 
“eight” years, for, from 551 H., as mentioned in the preceding note •, to 
567 H., is a period of sixteen years. 

Page 254, line 18. — At page 240 the Khan of Kifdiak is styled A^ran or 
I^ran. This was his Turkish name, and £adr, which is ’Arabic — Kadr Khan 
— his Musalman title only. Our author, to avoid confusion, ought to have 
given both. 
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Page 257, note s , line 7. — Shihab was his first title, by which some Indian 
Muhammadan writers, who knew not the fact of the change, nearly, if not 
always, incorrectly style him. His elder brother and sovereign assumed a 
new title on ascending the throne, and a new one was also assigned to Shihab- 
ud-Din, his brother, See page 370. 

Page 260, and note 7 , para. 5. — Kulij Khan cannot refer to the Gur Khan, 
for his Khita-f name, which is very different, is given at page 928, and Kulij 
is again mentioned distinct from the Gur Khan. 

Page 263, note \ — The frontiers of Jund are referied to here; and the 
correct name of the territory referred to in the following para, is Saghnajc. as 
confirmed by other writers. 

Page 267. — The £adr Khan, son of Yusuf, here mentioned, is the same 
person as is referred to at page 1097, as son of Safa^tan-i-Yamak. It 
appears, therefore, that, in this instance also, Yusuf is his Musalman name, 
and Safajrtan his Turkish name. The Yighur, or I-ghur. here mentioned, 
and at page 270, is written Saghar at page 960, which see, also note 6 to 
that page. 

Page 267, note ®, to “ this very year ” should have been added “ according 
to some,” for, as given farther on, the first month of 617 H. was the year of 
the Sultan’s flight. See note 2 , para. 2, page 972, and page 274. 

Page 268, note 4 , line 5. — Takrit is an eiror of the writer from whose work 
the extract was taken. It should be Makrlt, a well-known tribe ; and Kara- 
J£uram is an error, often made, for Kara-Kum. These errors have been 
rectified at page 1097. 

Page 270, para. 3, line 6. — “Tmgit.” The name of this country is written 
Tingfcut by the Pro-Mughal writers. 

Page 270, and note L — The Sayyid, Baha-ud-DIn, is a totally different 
person from the Badr-ud-Dln of Guzidah, and Ahmad, the KhujandL The 
Sayyid was a man of high position and dignity, and is again referred to at 
page 963, where the subject is more fully detailed. 

Page 280, and note 9 . — The movements of the Chingiz Khan and his sons 
are given in greater detail at page 968. Tull was not sent into Khwarazm, 
but, when the two eldest sons of the Chingiz Khan began to quarrel at the 
siege of Gurganj, or Urganj, its capital, Uktae, the youngest of the three 
there present, was directed to assume the chief command. See note at 
page 1099, pawt. 2. 

Page 288, note 3 , line 5.— Wamian or Bamian, and Walfan, mentioned 
below, are neither of them correct. Our author, m the text above, did not 
give the name of the place, but he does so farther on. It should be Walishtan 
— jjjlsSJtj Some careless ' copyist of an early copy, probably, writing the Jb 
long, thus — cjLUIj — left out the three points of the letter, and thus led 
others who followed to read the woid Walian— omitting the MS. 

form ofu- — which is without the points, putting two pomts under instead of 
over, and thus turning * into and causing great confusion and error. 
Walishtan is the same place as is mentioned at page 319, but, in the same 
way as in Guzgan and Guzganan, the singular form of the word, and also its 
plural, as if there was more than one place or district so called. The same 
mode of expression is used with regard to the Lamghan district, which is also 
known as the Lamghanat or the Lamghans. 

The Chingiz Man, moreover, was not investing Tae-fcan, twenty miles east 
from fundus, as mentioned in the fifth line from the bottom in the same note, 
but Taiwan, about three hundred miles west of fundus, anc j much the sam g 
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distance from the Parwan Pass. His main army was encamped at and around 
the Pughtah-i-Nu’man, near by. It is a common error for writers to mistake 
Tal-kan, which is in Khurasan, for Tae-Jcan, which is in jTukhanstan ; and 
these errors are contained in the Tarikh-i-Jahan.Kushae. and other works 
consulted by me, which led me to suppose that our author's statement at 
page 290 might possibly be wrong, but he was perfectly correct, and the others 
wroftg. At page 1016, likewise, our author mentions W&hshtan as the iden- 
tical place invested by the Mughals which Suljan Jalal-ud-DIn marched to 
relieve, and there the details will be found. 

Page 290, note 4 . — Tal-Jcan had fallen after a long siege, and before the 
Chingiz Khan set out in pursuit of the Sultan. The writers, who mistake that 
place for Tae-Jcan, make the Chingiz Khan move towards Ghaznfn by way of 
Andar-ab, Bamfan, and Kabul, thus making the geography suit their state- 
ments. He reached Ghazni n by a much more direct route 5 and such a place 
as Bamian is not once referred to. See page 1016, and note 
Page 318, line 1. — “ AytkTn-abad.” From the way in which the first part 
of this word is written elsewhere, and what is stated at pages 350 and 448, 
and in note *, this might be more correctly written Ai-Tigfn-abad, and might 
refer to Tigin- 5 bad, about which so much is said, but the site of which, unless 
old Kandahar stood on it — which I am sometimes inclined to think, because 
the latter name begins to be mentioned when the other disappears —has been 
altogether lost. 

Page 319, line 1. — “ Tajfr-Koh ” This I believe to be the Nakhjtr of 
Baiha^i, or in some way connected with it. 

Page 319, line 1 1. — It was not my MSS. which “ enabled ” me “to correct” 
the words “the fifth mountain is Faj Hanisdr ” in Elliot (see vol. viii., 
p. xviii.), but the knowledge that faj is a common term for a defile or pass, in 
the same way that I was aware what raslat meant, and that " the mountains 
of Rdsidt ” was, and is, an impossible translation, whether “worthy of. 
consideration” or not. I was also aware that “ Sarha-sam>” was not a 
proper name, as supposed, and rendered in Elliot, which Mr. Dowson wisely 
passes over in his “seriatim examination,” but two very * simple, every- 
day words. 

Page 341, note r . — See note at page 348, last para. Bahram Shah is said 
to have died m 543 H., the year previous to Baha-ud-DIn, Sam, the Ghuri. 
but our author distinctly states at page 1 1 1 that Bahram §hah was succeeded 
by his son nine years later, namely, in 552 H. The former date ‘‘may refer to 
the Ri^lat. 

Page 370, line 4 from the bottom. — The meaning usually assigned to Sar-i- 
Jan-dar, as here given, is not correct, but, at page 603, I have mentioned its 
correct signification. See also pages 410 and 447. 

Page 378, line 8. — Kilaf, or Kflif, is probably the town on the Oxus of that 
name, only, in our maps, it is placed on the farther (north) bank. 

Page 379, note •. — See page 469, and Appendix A., page ii. 

Page 391, note 8 . — As subsequently shown, Tghrafc was the name of a 
Turk -man tribe, and the territory held by those people was sometimes called 
after them. See pages 1015 and 1043. 

Page 392, last line.-— The Organ here mentioned may possibly refer to Urgun 
of Ghazntn. See my “ Notes on Afghanistan,” page 85. 

Page 427, last para, of note ®. — “ Ra§if.” The name of this place is also 
written Ar§uf — — in several histories, the first letter being placed second. 
Page 429, line 4, and note 4 . — Raz is the name of a place near SabswSjy 
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bat the Imgm was probably styled RSzf, not as being a native of that place but 
of Rav the inhabitants of which are styled Razi. 

Page 433. — The Beghu, referred to here, and in note 8 , also written Beghua, 
with the “n” nasal, is the name by which the IjCarlu^s or ffarlfighs are also 
known, an account of whom is given in the notice of the Afrasiyabi rulers at 
page 909. In MS*, the letters j and d are very liable to be mistaken one for 
the other, as the point of the latter is often omitted. 

Page 435, line 13. — The Hazar-Darakhtan here mentioned is not that north* 
east of Ghaznfn. but more to the west, on the way from that city towards 
the Bamian district There are several places so called. 

Page 477, note •. — I think it probable that all the errors that have been 
written as to the gates of Grhaznin having been shut against the Sultan by his 
most trusted slave, and his successor to the throne of firhaznin, have arisen 
from the act and name of the slave,, mentioned in the text above, Ayyah, Juki 
(Sabuk-Tigin’s Turkish name was Jufc. See ante), who seized the bridle of the 
Sultan’s charger, and dragged him out of the fight. The “king of Multan ” 
is no other than the Khokhar Rae. 

Page 482, note, line 18 from bottom.— Amir Mufiammad, son of Abi ’Alf, 
was the Sultan’s kinsman, and also son-in-law to the late Suljtan, Ghiyaff-ud- 
Din. He was entitled Ziya-ud-Din before he succeeded to the throne of 
Firuz-koh after the death of his father-in-law, upon which he was styled 
Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din. 

Page 488, note l . — “ The year 4 of his rule,” mentioned in the second para., 
cannot refer to his rule in Hind, because 589 H. was the year in which Dihlf 
was made the capital, as mentioned at page 469. Lahor was acquired as early 
as 582 H., but some say in 583 H. 

Page 495, line 9. — It is probable that the name Aetkfn would be more 
correctly Ai-Tigin, for both may be written as one word thus— y&S — and as 

tWO <j\ 

Page 499, note s .— This requires a little explanation. The lower road did 
not lead by the Dara’h of Kapnan, but the northern or higher routes did j one 
leading by Kohat to Pe&awar, and the other through Bannu. The route by 
Kabul, and Nangrahar,or Nek-Nihar, or Nek-Anhar, through the Khai har faj 
or defile, was rarely used at the period in question. The flourishing province 
of Kapnan, so called after the small Dara’h of that name, in those days was 
of considerable extent, and very populous. In after years, at the period of 
Akbar Badghah’s reign, it constituted the Sarkar of Bangash, but its con- 
dition had greatly changed for the worse. The “ lower road ” into Hind was 
by the Gumul. See “ Notes on Afghanistan,” etc., previously referred to, 
Section Second. 

Page 503, note 8 . — The Jalal-ud-Din, referred to in line 7, cannot, from the 
dates, refer to the gallant Sultan of Khwarazm, but to Jalal-ud-Din, 'All, son 
of Suljan Baha-ud-Dfn, Sam, Ghurf, of Bamian. See page 493, and note at 
page 527. 

Page 513, note \ last line, should be f-bak-i-§hil, as repeated in the second 
line over leaf, or the nickname would not be complete, for I-bak, alone, does 
not convey the meaning ascribed to it, from the simple fact that at least half-a* 
dozen I-baks are mentioned in this work, and the whole of them could not 
have each had a fractured finger. 

Page 525, line 2.— It must not be supposed from our author’s mode of 
narrating events that Malik £utb-ud-Din set out from Lahor for the presence 
of Sultan Mahmud, the late Sultan’s nephew. It is only his way of rela ting 
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fivettts which happened subsequently, before others which happened previously. 
Malik $u$b-ud-Dtn had gone to join the late SulJSn in the expedition against 
the Khokhars, as related at page 604, under the reign of I-yal-timiah, and had 
not left the Panj-ab. Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, was assassinated 
on the 3rd of Sha’ban. the eighth month of 602 H., and Malik IjCutb-ud-Dfn, 
according to our author, assumed sovereignty at L&hor in £i-ga’dah, which is 
the eleventh month. But there is, I think, no doubt that the correct date of his 
assuming sovereignty was 605 H., as stated at page 398, for it was only in that 
year that he received his manumission from Sul$an Mahmud ; and it is very 
certain that an unmanumitted slave could not assume sovereignty. It is very 
possible, however, that Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, who had been made 
Sultan of Ghur on the death of Suljan Ghiyas-ud-DIn f Muhammad, may 
have sent £utb-ud- Din the investiture of Hindustan when Suljan Mu’izz-ud- 
Dfn was assassinated, and before he was himself ousted by his rival, Mahmud, 
to whom ^Cutb-ud-Dm, as stated at page 398, sent soliciting his manumission. 
See also note to page 525, para. 2. 

Page 529, note It is barely possible that the words £utb-ud-Dtn*s 
“brother's son” — — may have been intended by Abu- 1 -Fa$l and 
others, and that in some copies the word *a\j may have been left out by the 
scribes, but, whether Abu- 1 -Fa$l says so or not, it is clearly stated that JCu£b- 
ud-Dirr had no son ; still, on the other hand, we are not told that he had a 
brother. An adopted son is by far the most probable. 

Page 531, last line.-— This word, like Ai-Tigfn, may be, more correctly, 
Ai-Timur, as no diacritical points are given m the text. 

Page 539. — The Khalj, not “ Khilj,” are by no means “hypothetical,” 
but a well-known tribe, as may be seen from these pages. See Elliot, 
vol. viii., p. xviii. There was no “ army of Khilj,” but a contingent from 
the Ekalj tribe served in the army of the Sul Jan of Khwarazm. A Turk 
tribe, or part of a tribe, all the males being armed, was a lashkar in itself 5 
and who and what the Khalj were who sought refuge in Sind is explained in 
the note. That these few formed “ all the forces of Khwarizm” is a blunder 
pure and simple. What the forces of Khwarazm were composed of is men- 
tioned in many places in this work. 

Page 551, text, para. 2. — Two or three copies of the Persian text have these 
additional words at the beginning of the para. : “ For one or two years, in this 
manner , he used,” etc. 

Page 553, note ®, line 7. — 559 H. is a printer's error for 590 H., as the 
context plainly shows. 

Page 562, note, last para., line 4, where “ Dinja*pur ” occurs, is also a mere 
press error, unobserved by the printer's reader, for Dfnaj-pur. It is correctly 
given in the preceding note *, pages 558 — 559, and Dlnaj-pur should be read 
hi all places. 

Page 567, line 11.— “Nunis” is incorrect : it is an error in the text of i 
for I The Tunfs are descnbed farther on, page 1 1 57. The Kar-battan of our 
author may be Shigatze of the latest maps, or where Shigatze now stands ; and 
the great river in which the Musalman troops perished is, doubtless, the Sanpo. 
They must have penetrated to within a few marches of Lhasa. Names of 
places become changed in the course pf six or seven centuries, especially when 
old dynasties, one after the other, have been overturned, and others have 
arisen. 

Page 581. — See Elliot's India, voL viii., p. xx. The Editor, Mr. 
Dowson, does not see the least necessity for my criticism of the incorrect 
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translation of this sentence in vol. ii. of that work, and says that the words 
are (in the text) “N£n-i khurish-i safriydna,” and that “bread for travelling 
food" is its literal translation, explained in dictionaries as “travelling 
provisions," and adds that mine is “a paraphrase, not a translation." 

Safar certainly means “journey," “travelling,” etc., but “ safr" does not. 
The printed text, which Mr. Dowson says he so implicitly followed, has the 
words before the “ travelling food.” What has become of them in the 
“literal translation"? The words for the food are not “ n£n-;-khurish-i 
safriydna, ” — there should be no tzafat after nan— but nan-khurish-i-safaridnah f 
nan-khurigh being a well-known compound word, signifying some dainty or 
savoury morsel to eat along with bread, such as meat, fish, cheese, pickles, 
or the like, and is equivalent to the Arabic word ^ 1 which word, as well as 
nan-khurigh, he will probably find in his dictionary if he refers to it. 

Page 582. — There is no necessity to “ venture upon any explanation of the 
position ” of Basan-kot, as suggested by Mr. Dowson, because it is sufficiently 
well known ; but, m Elliot, the proper name has been left out entirely. 

Page 583, note 9 . — “To better his means.” The next page shows how he 
bettered them. He came, as others still come from the very same parts, to 
better his means, and the word in the Translation is correct as rendered. He 
was an eminent ecclesiastic and good pieachet, and was, therefore, invited to 
deliver “ a discourse" before the pious and orthodox Sultan and his Court, as 
I have translated the sentence, and as any one else would do who knew what 
he was translating. 

Mr. Dowson, however (vol. viii., p. xxi.), “ cannot admit Major Raverty's 
improved rendering of the words" although he is himself “ not satisfied with 
the Muns hi* s rendering in Elliot * his name was mentioned at Court and 
considers “ Having recited a commemorative {speech or ode) he came to Court*' 
would be much better, or, he thinks, “ the author’s meaning would have been 
more clearly rendered [mark the words] by He came to Court and delivered 
an eulogistic speech" 

In other places he can admit “preach,” “sermon,” and even “discourses," 
which is the same in signification as “ discourse " used by me. 

At page 615 of this Translation, our author — himself a good preacher and 
ecclesiastic of repute— says he was called upon, on first entering Hmd, to 
deliver discourses within the audience tent of Suljan I-yal-timigh when that 
Sulpn was investing Ochchah. The corresponding place in Elliot is page 
326 of vol. ii., but the whole passage has been left out , and so we have no 
•‘commemorative speech or ode," nor an “ eulogistic speech.” 

At page 619, our author relates, that, during the time the same Sultan was 
investing Gwaliyur, he “was commanded to deliver discourses at the private 
pavilion of the Sul Jan that “three times in each week discourses were 
fixed that “in Ramadan— the fast month— a discourse used to be delivered 
daily and that “ ninety-five times congregations were convened at the entrance 
of the Sudan’s pavilion." The words of our author here, as elsewhere, I have 
rendered literally ; and the printed Persian text agrees with the MSS. I used. 
See also page 745* 

The corresponding place in Elliot is page 379, and there it is stated that 
the author “was ordered to preach in turns [sic, but not in the original] at the 
door of the royal tent 5” that “ Discourses were appointed to be delivered 
three times every week;" and winds up with “Ninety-five times religious 
assemblies were convened at the royal tent." 

At page 651, our author says “a discourse was delivered" by him in the 
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Ka?r, named Safed [White Castle], and the same word is again used two 
lines under. 

The corresponding place in Elliot is page 338, and it is rendered, “ there 
was a sermon in the Palace of the White-ra^” and two lines under 
“ sermon” is again used. 

At page 656, our author again says, on the news of the Lahor disaster, that 
— and the rendering is literal — “to the writer of these lines the Sul$2n gave 
command to deliver a discourse, and the people pledged their fealty [anew] 
to the Sultan.” In a note I say, “Compare Elliot, vol. il, p. 340, for, at 
that page, the corresponding passage of the text is thus rendered, ‘The 
Sultan assembled the people of the city at the White Palace [there is no 
White-r^ here], and the writer of this book received orders to preach and 
induce the people to support the Sul tin.* ” This too is literal possibly. 

Again, at page 845, our author says — and the translation is literal — that he, 
on the occasion of the invasion of Sind by the Mughal infidels, “by com- 
mand, delivered an exhortation with the object of stimulating to holy warfare, 
and the merit of fighting against infidels,” etc. 

The corresponding place in Elliot is page 379, which is there rendered “the 
author received orders in the royal tent to compose an ode, to stir up the 
feelings of the Muhammadans and to excite them to warlike fervour for the 
defence of their religion and the throne.” This is certainly very far from 
literal, even without the “ ode.” 

Which is the most probable, the delivery of an exhortation, lecture, sermon, 
or discourse, by an eminent preacher and one of the highest ecclesiastics in 
the kingdom, on such an occasion, or “ the composition of an ode” ? and would 
“odes ” be delivered three times a week, and “ religious assemblies convened ” 
ninety-five times to “compose” or listen to “odes” or “ eulogistic speeches ” ? 
The very idea of such a thing is absurd. 

Now I must mention that in every instance here referred to in which I have 
used “discourse ” or “ exhortation,” the very same word is used in every copy 
of the Persian text, the printed text included, and that word is and 
it was ignorance of the correct signification of this simple word, the idiom of 
the language, and the usages of the Musalmans, which has given rise to all 
these blunders, and yet they must not be noticed 1 

There are several other instances in our author’s work of the delivery of 
discourses, lectures, or exhortations. At page 190 it is stated that his grand- 
father, an eminent ecclesiastic and preacher, was called upon to deliver a 
discourse— — before the ruler of Sijistan ; and the subject he chose for his 
discourse or lecture was “on defiling emissions.” Mr. Dowson “cannot 
admit” my “improved rendering” of the word “discourse ” for^li Does 
he think “ the authors meaning m this instance, “would have been more clearly 
rendered ” by “He came to Court and delivered a eulogistic speech on defiling 
emissions,” or that he “ composed an ode ” on the subject ? 

Because, in the course of my work, I have had to point out such like errors 
as these — but this last “ is a gem of its kind ” — Mr. Dowson, in the Preface 
to vol. viii. of Elliot’s India, must call it “hostile criticism;” and has been 
so foolish as to dig up “the late Lord Strangford,” who, to suit certain 
purposes, had the assurance to write a criticism on my Pughto works, without 
knowing a single word of the language, except “ what he read up for the pur- 
poses,” in the course of a few days, as I was informed on undoubted authority. 

I could say much more on this subject, but I will only remark here that the 
writer’s object was not attained, and that I hope he possessed a more practical 
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knowledge on the other subjects upon winch he is said to have written. Better 
Mr. Dowson had admitted the errors, and eschewed “gkaughd.” It seems 
that a writer must shut his eyes upon, and conceal the most palpable errors in 
Oriental history and geography for fear of “ hurting the susceptibilities of those 
who made them,” and must refrain from correcting them lest he be declared 
“hostile” and “offensive.” But I undertook this “Translation,” and have 
devoted years to it, to correct errors. 

Page 587, note 4. — Mr. Dowson is not altogether disingenuous in his 
“Examination” of my criticisms, and in this one, xxxiii. of his replies, he 
would make it appear that I objected to his rendering of the words “ territories 
of Lakhnauti,” at page 319 of the volume referred to, but what I say is, that 
there is nothing, even in the printed text, to warrant such a statement as “that 
jf&j-nagar ever formed part of the Lakhanawati territory .” They were totally 
different s one was a Muhammadan state, the other Hindu. 

Page 600, note 4 . — Mr. Dowson appears to have assumed that, because herds 
or droves of horses are mentioned in the same page with merchants, the latter 
may be turned into “ a dealer .” There is nothing in the original to show that 
the merchants were horse-dealers, but the contrary ; and the herds of horses — 
not “a drove,” for the plural form is used— evidently belonged to the II barf 
tribe because the pastures are also mentioned. I contend that the bazargandn 
— here too the plural form is used— were not necessanly horse-dealers any 
more than ^-dealers, r<w-dealers, or any other dealers. The word bdzargdn 
signifies a merchant, but, in the translation in Elliot, the words, “into the 
pastures ” have been left out. 

Mr. Dowson considers this last criticism “a gem of its kind;” and, at the 
beginning of his “ Examination ” of my criticisms, says he has noticed and 
examined them seriatim He is mistaken: a great many 4 4 gems” are 
passed over unnoticed by him, and not with reference to the Tabakat-i-Na?ir! 
only ; for example, at pages 31 1, 557, 579, 580, 664, 686, 687, 853, 1023, and 
several other places. 

Page 623, and note 8 . — For the identification of Banian see my “Notes on 
Afghanistan,” page 281. 

Page 633, note 7 . — Further research has shown that this Turkish title 
should be read Tai-shi. See reference to page 732 farther on. 

Page 644, note 4 , para. 2.— Balka Khan is referred to at length at page 
1283. The name of this monarch is generally written with “ r” — Barka — as 
our author writes it, but in Turkish words “ 1 ” and “r” are often interchange- 
able. See page 617 and note 4 . 

Page 645. — The Turkish name of Malik Ikhtivar-ud-Dm is sometimes 
written Kara-£aah, and sometimes Kara- Kush, an j ^ara-Kugh, which last two 
forms are the most correct ones, and signify, literally, “a large black bird,” 
ku&h or kush signifying a bird in general, but the term Kara-Kufih is the name 
by which the Golden Eagle is known in Turkistan. Such names often occur, 
as for example Kara-Sunkar, a species of black or dark falcon. Kara-J£ush 
was also the name of the celebrated engineer from Egypt, who built the citadel 
of Al-Kahirah, and had fortified Acre, and took part in its defenoe when 
besieged by the Christians in 1189 a.d., which was considered “one of the 
mightiest events of the middle ages.” 

Page 677, note I have previously referred to the identification of Banian. 
Instead of “hilly tract west of” read “ hilly tract west of the Jhilam,” etc. 
The year 644 refers to the Rifclat, which is equivalent to 654 H. The details 
will be found at page 1201. 



ADDITIONAL NOTES AND EMENDATIONS* 1* 

Page 716,— As the Ulugh Khan’s son, whose Turkish title was Bughri. 
Shin, and his Musa! man title Na$ir-ud*Din, Mafcmfid— 1 and evidently so 
named after his father’s sovereign and son-in-law— married a daughter of 
Sultan Nafir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, it is very evident that the idle tales 
about the latter having only one wife must be incorrect He must have had 
more than one, or a concubine at least, since the Bughrl Khan could not pos- 
sibly have married a daughter of his own sister, even though she is the only 
wife mentioned. As this daughter of the Sultan had children by the Bughrl 
Kha n, and a son of hers, Kai-ljCubad, succeeded her father, Sultan Ghiyftg- 
ud-Din, Balban, Sultan Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, can scarcely be said to 
have left no offspring or heir, unless she died shortly before her father, but 
even then an heir survived. 

Page 717, note 4 , para 8 . The Malik of Kabul is an error on the part of 
the writer from whom this extract was taken, or the scribe who copied 
it possibly, for the Malik-i-Kamil, an account of whom is given at 
page 1274. 

Page 732, and note 8 . — The title of Malik Nu?rat-ud-Dfn is, correctly, 
Tai-shi, not Ta-yasa’f. It is a Turkish title. The scribes appear to have 
read the three diacritical points of £ as t See Additional Note, page 866, 
para. 7. 

Page 901, note, para. 4. — Gardez is not t'eally in Kajman, but, at the period 
in question, it was included in the province of Kalman. See “ Notes on 
Afghanistan,” page 75. 

Page 932, note, para. 4. — The word I-lagh, in the original is possibly 
an error for Talagh, which would be written the two points above instead 
of below making all the difference. I-lagh and Uamigh are both plainly 
written, however, in several works. Talas, also written Talagh, is the name 
of a city of Turkistan. There is also a little district so called immediately 
north of Lower Suwat. 

Page 987, note, para. I, line 6. — “ Darah of the Sarfgh-Kol ” [J^J — the 
latter a Tajzik word— is, literally, Valley of the Yellow Lake, a mistake con- 
stantly made. The correct name is “ The Lake in, or of, the Sarigh K°i ” 
[Jyj— the last a Turkish word— or Yellow Valley. 

Page 1043, note V— ' The most correct mode of writing this word is Gibart 
or Gibarf, and not “ Gabari.” The fort referred to near the Indus is known 
to the Afghans, and other inhabitants of the locality, as Gaft Kajjmra’h. See 
u Notes on Afghanistan,” page 247. 

Page 1201, note, para. 5, line 2 from end.— Can the Chingiz Khan here 
mentioned be the person referred to whose coin is given by Thomas, in his 
“ Path&n Kings of Dehli,” page 91 ? See also pages 711, 784, 792, and 884. 

Page 1216, note, para. 3.— Jang, in Turk!, signifies “cold,” and, if the 
word be read Chang, it means “dust” in the same language. We have a 
tract called Kara-Kum, or Black Sand, and another called Kara-Kuram, or 
Black Shale, etc., and, therefore, a Kara -Jang, or Black Cold, or a KarS- 
Chang, or Black Dust, is not improbable after all. 

Page 1220, note, last line. — The great river Ka’an-Ling here referred to 
is evidently “the Kyan-lin” of the Chinese, mentioned six paragraphs 
farther on. 

Page 1229, note 8 .— The “ Ibn ” prefixed to the word would rather indicate 
that “ the ’Alfcami ” is the father’s name. 
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Page 9, note l t for Zu-l-Yamanain read Zu-l-Yamanain in &}1 places, 
io, line 6, „ A’yan „ A’yun, also at page 30, line 11. 

„ „ 20, „ Ahwaz „ Abwaz in all cases. 

„ .. 19. » .. ’Irafc. 

ir, »» 3, »* ,, TaHiah. 

12, „ 13, should be Mawara-un-Nahr in all places where otherwise, not 
Mawar, the last syllable of the word having escaped notice for 
some time. It is correctly written subsequently. 

14, line 17 ,for Al-Muta§im read Al-Mu’ta§im. 

15, »• 3> u ?u-l-5ijjah „ Zu-l*?ijjah always. 

•» 11 16, ,, Mubammad-f-Tahir read Mubammad-i-T&hir. 

19, 11 3i 11 There should be a comma after Saraj. 

21 , „ 7 from bottom. After Laig should be a semicolon. 

„ „ 20, for Lais read Laig, 

22, note *, „ Shapur. and Ya’bub read Sh&pilr. and Ya’qub in all cases. 

23, ,, 1 , ,, Badghais read Badghais. 

24, ,, ®, ,, Jami’-ut-TawariJsh read jfami'-ut-Tawarikh. 

„ „ *, „ NaVib „ Nab lb, 

2$, line 7, „ Muhammad Bashtr ,, Mubammad-i-Baghir, that is, son 

of Bashir, which he was. 

„ note 2 , „ Ibrahamt ,, Ibrahimt. 

27, line 15, „ Shaddat ,, Khaddat. 

29 , ,, 5, „ l£agghar is writen in other places Kashghar. 

ti 11 7i 1, Iran read I-ran always. 

32, note ®, „ Hab „ Hafcb* 

33, line 18, „ Zakria read Zakaria, also at page 37, note ®. 

34, note ®, ,, Haft Ablim read Haft Iblim. 

35, n 4 i n Howati and dawdt read Dawati and dawat . * 

1, n S n Ibrahamt ,, Ibrahimt. 

36, line 9, and page 38, line 16, for Nayab read Na’tb, and in other places. 

38, note 6 , for MS. „ MSS. 

39, line 4, also page 63, for Jibal read the Jibalj and where otherwise. 

40, last line, and note 4 , „ Alb-Tagin read Alb-Tigin, as in other places. 
44, line 2 from bottom „ IJisam , , I^usam in all cases. 

45 i 1 » 25, for I-lak ,, I-lak. 

46, „ 15. — Abi ’Alt is often written Abu ’Alt, and both are of the same 
meaning, and sometimes Bu is written for Abu. 

„ note 4 , third line from bottom, should be “from Kashghar to Chin, 
not, the jibSn.” 

52, lines 3 and 10, and note 9 ,for Zt-^a’dah read a'dah. 

„ note 8 , for Ibrahim ,, Ibrahim. 

„ ,, 8 , line 13 from bottom, for Abu Ismatl read Abu Ibrahim. 

53, last line of text, „ Ilyas „ IlySs. 
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Page 58, line 2, the comma after “ he ” is redundant 
,, „ 2 from bottom for “ Tabri ” read Tabari. 

59, ,, 10, for “ Mu?il ” read Mau?il, as correctly written in other places. 
61, ,, 18, „ “ different ” read differ-ent, the printer has incorrectly 
divided the word. 

64, note l , para. 2, for Burhan Ijfati read Burhan-i-^a|i’ always. 

70, „ ^“fi&azi” „ QhZzt 

72, ,, fl , para. 3, line 2, should be “ Amir Mansur, son of Nufc, son of 
Nafr.' 

77, ,, , first line after the Persian, ./for 1 “ Tawarikh ” read " Tawarfkh/' 

80, ,, *, line 2 % for “ Mahmud ** read “ Mahmud.” 

„ »t 4 f it a, ,, “overcome” ,, “overcame.” 

81, ,, 4 , ,, 4, ,, “different place to ” read “ different place from.” 

86, „ , „ 28, ,, “ Al-Zawzam ” “ Az-Zawzah! ” in all places. 

87, tt , para. I, „ “'Amid” „ “'Amid.” 

,, ,, , ,, 2, line 6. — The words “works of” have been left out 

after “ in.” 

88, „ % t for “ Jalal-ul-Millat” read “ Jamal-ul-Millat.” 

„ „ *, line 6,yfrr “ Mamluks ” read “ Mamluks,” and next line, after 

“ contrary to” a comma is required. 

89, „ 8 , line 9, for “ Iyaz ” read “ Ayaz,” also at page 102, note 4 . 

90, line 14, “ Mawdud ” should be “ Maudud ” in all cases. 

97 f i> l 3 *f or “ SQliman ” read “ Sultman.” 

101, ,, 23, the date should be 443 H., as in note 9 , page 102, not 344 H. 

»> i» 3 * and note 7 , for Bar-Qhund and Buz-Qhund read Baz-Ghund. 

102, „ lo^for Ra?fi-ud-Din read Ra?f-ud-Dm. 

107, note ®, line *»for Baihaki ,, BaihaVi* 

109, line 15, there should be a comma after “the Martyr.” 

,, note # , last line ^for “ Taimur ” read “ Timur.” 

1 10, ,, l , first line. — The year 548 h. is an error for 514 h., as the 

context shows, and as given immediately under. 

1 12, ,, l , line 6 >for “ western ” read “ eastern,” the present Panj*ab is 

referred to. 

113, t> , line 13, „ “Badauni” „ “Buda’uni.” 

„ „ , para. 4, line II % for “ Seyr ” read “ Siyar;” and after “others” 

there should be a comma. 

„ „ , first line, for “Sanfcaran” read “Sanfcuran;” also on page 

115, note *, as at pages 450 and 498. 

117, „ , para. 3, line 2^ for “ Tughnl” read “ Taghari.” 

123, „ , line 6 from bottom, /or “ Saljufcs ” read SaljuVs ” as before. 

128, „ , „ 2, after “ p. 142 ” there should be a full stop. 

134 * »i 8 > n 3 u Gur Khan ” read “the Gur Khan.” 

„ 11 9 1 11 last, for “early” yearly,” the letter “y” has been 

allowed to fall out. ( 

140, „ *, line 3 from bottom,/^ “ Kha$a-i ” read “ Khijae.” 

14S1 ti 4 » ii 4 it ti “ Almut ” „ “ Alamut,” as at page 

363 and other places. ~ 

15 if n *i * 1 from bottom, for “ Ibn-i-Khalkan ” read “ Ibn Khal li- 
kan,” as in note, page 1278. 

„ „ ®, last line, for “ Mughis ” read “ Mughis.” 

152, line 4 of the poetry.— There should be a colon after the word “field,” 
instead of a comma. 
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Page 154, line 6 of the poetry. — The note refers to “white steed's,” and ndt to 
girths, therefore, the figure 9 should be over the farmer, 

„ line 2 of text under poetry, for “ Khaja-t ” read 44 2&i$&e,” and in 
all other places. Khita. or Khijae is the name of the country, and 
££hi£a-i is the adjective derived from it. 
id I, note, line 14 from bottom, for “ fifth” read “fourth.” 

167, „ 8 , line &,for “ Yafa’i M read “ YSfa’i,” as in other places. 

170, >1 ®> t* *o from bottom, for “ Shirwan ” read “ Shirwan. ” 

171, „ for “ Muhammad, Jahan Pahlawan,” read “JahSn Pahlaw&n, 

Muhammad,” as in the note above. 

172, „ , line 14, /or “ Buwiah” read “ Buwfah.” 

180, ,, % tfor “ Changiz ” read “ Chingiz,” as in other places. 

183, line 9, after “ himself seen ” there should be a comma. 

185, note, line 5, para. 2, and para. 3, line 4, for “ Husain ’Alt” read 
“ Husam-i-’Ali,” with an izafat, for Husain was ’All’s son accord* 
ing to other writers who have bin. 

190, line 10 from bottom, after “ learning” a comma is required. 

199, note 7 , last line. — “ Kurt.” This name is more correctly written 

“ Kurat.” See note *, page 1198. 

200, line 6, for “ Mangabarni ” read “ Mang-bami.” 

202, note 8 , „ “Sufed” „ “Safed.” 

n 11 *in “ walls of his fortress,” read “walls of this fortress i” the 
printer, after revision, let the “ t ” drop out. 

204, line 4, for “Lakhnauti” read “ Lakhanawat!,” also in note 1 of 

preceding page. 

205, note 4 , for “ Ibn-i-Kfcalkan,” read “ Ibn Khallikan,” as in note, 

page 1278. 

208, ,, l . — After “ Zangi ” there should be a comma. 

21 1, line 3. — There should be a comma after “Rum,” and another after 
“ other ” in line 10. 

217, note, line 5 from bottom.— -There should be a comma after “Vertot” 

220, „ *. — After “ force ” in line 2, after “Jerusalem ” and “ Nov.” in 

the next line, and after “knights” in the next, there should be 
commas. 

221, „ § , line $,for “ different to ” read “ different from.” 

222, linen, „ “Aziz” „ “Afcal.” * 

225, note 4 , next to last line of para. 1, also at page 226, note % t for “Mfa- 
farjpn ” read “ Miyya-fari^in,” as at page 1268, and note •. 

229, „ 5 , last para., line 7 , for “ Man§urah ” read “ Man$iiriyah ; and 
“ Kaif or Kayif” appears to be meant for “ Katif.” 

235. — There should be no comma between “ Ab! ” and “ Muhammad ” in 
lines 16 and 19 ; and for “ £utlagh ” in the latter read “ #utlugh,” 
and in all cases. 

242, note •, para. 1 y far “ Dajlah ” read “ Dijlah,” as in other places. 

246, „ 7 , three lines from the bottom, instead of “that man,” the 

sense requires “that that man,” etc., the other that has been 
left out 

247, „ , pars. 2, line 10 from bottom, after “his brother ” a comma is 

required. 

250, „ 6 , line 4, for “ Sul|Sn Shah ” read « Malik SWb,” as above. 

252, „ *, ,» 3, after “brother” should be a comma. 

253, para. 4, line 7 >for “Garmsir” read “the Garmsir.” 
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Page 271, note, para. I, line 2 from bottom, for “ Tatar ” 14 Mughal/’ 

272, fourth line from bottom of text, and next page, line 8, and in first 

line of note *, add Shan after Chingiz, for alone, without the 
Shan, the word Chingiz, which only means “ the great,” etc., is 
meaningless. 

273, note *, line 5, the number should be 5000, as at page 970, not 50,000. 

garajah and Karachah are often written the one for the other. 

276, ,, , line 20, for “ Salat ” read “ IjCaTat.” 

277, line 12, far “Tamishah,” read “ Timmighiah. ” 

282, note ‘, line 10, for ‘‘Tatar” read “Mughal,” also in note •, line 3 

from bottom, page 283. 

283, „ ®, line 11 from bottom, far “ Jirfat ” read “Jiraft,” as in other 

places i” the letters have been misplaced. 

285, line 2 from bottom, for “ Kanroan ” read “ Kalman.” 

286, „ 2, an izafat is required between Muhammad and *Ali— Mufcam- 

mad-i-’Ali — for ’Alt was Muhammad’s father’s name, as mentioned 
elsewhere. 

>» »> 3 9 fa “ Changiz ” read “ Chingiz,” as before. 

287, note I, last line, for “ Amm-ul-Mulk,” the more correct name is 

“ Yamin-ul-Mulk.” See note *, para, s , page 1014. He is 
sometimes called Yamin Malik, 

288, „ \ see under Emendations. 

290, „ 4 , para. 2, line 4 from bottom, there should be a bracket after 
“fihurf,” thus “Ghurf].» 

292, „ , line 5, for “Khurdabih” read “ Khurdadbih, ” as in other 

places. 

295, » > para. I, line 3, para. 2, line ^ for “ Hu^al ” read “Hauhal,” 

as correctly rendered in other places. 

298, ,, , para. 2, line 2, read “ ’Ala-ud-Din, Kai-I£ubad,” not “ son of 

Kai-£ubad.” 

301, „ *, last line, not “ Saiyid ” but “ Sayyid,” as before. 

305, line 4 from bottom, for “ Dimawand ” read “ Damawand.” 

319, „ 1 1, for ‘ ‘ JShaesar ” read “ £haesar. ” 

322, note, para. 5, line 7 from bottom, there should be a bracket before 
“ This seems,” etc. 

332, line 2, for “ Ra??i ” read “ Ra?f,” as corectly rendered in other places. 

341, note °, line 8, and note 7 , last line, for “ ’Utba ” read “’Ujba’.” 

342, line 7 from bottom, for “ ^Cazil ” read “ JJizil.” 

346, note 9 , for “ Pathora,” read “ Pithora,” as correctly rendered at 
page 458. The reference, “page 125,” is incorrect: it should 
be 391. 

383, line 7, for “ Saraj-ud-Dln, son of Minhaj-i-Saraj,” read “ Saraj-ud- 
Din, son of Minhaj-ud-Dtn.” 

405, note 4, line next to last, for “ different place to ” read “ different place 
from.” 

408, line 17, for “ Iran ” read “ I- ran,” and for “ Malik ” in the following 
line read “ Malik.” 

4t3i » I3» fa “ ” read “ colic.” 

415, note *, the reference should be “ page 489,” not “ 205.” 

420, line 12 Jor “ ’Arifain” read « ’Anfin.” 

423, note # , para. 3, for “Nu&herwan” read “Nushtrwan,” or, as it is 
also written, “ Noghfrwan.” 
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Page 426, note •, line i6,for " Taiwan ” read “ Tae-fcan,” and see note *, 1008. 

435 > » 4 » line last, for “ See his reign,” read, " See his brother’s reign,” 
etc., and see pages 495, 496. 

464, „ f , next to last line, for “ pears ” read “ spears,” and in the fol- 
lowing line for “wir” read “ avoir the “s” in the first line 
and the “ a ” in the latter, were carelessly allowed to fall out, and 
were not detected by the printer’s reader. 

47 °> » > para. 1, last line, for “Changiz” read “ the Chingiz,” and 
for “ Ong” read “the Awang,” as in note at page 940. 

484, „ , para. 4, “ posaession” is the printer’s devil’s mode of spelling 

“possession,” and passed by the printer’s reader. 

489, last line of text and under, for “ Lakhanawatt ” read always “ Lak- 
hanawati ” if “ n ” and “ t ” are not marked correctly. 

491, line 3 from bottom, for “ Janabad ” read “ Junabad,” It is also called 
Gunabad by Tajziks, and is in the £uhistSn. 

496, note •, line 8, for “firs” read “first;” line 12, for “mounta” read 
“mountain;” line 16, for “wi” read “with;” in the next for 
“o” read" ox and in the next note, line 1, for “tha” read 
“that and in next line from bottom, for “ othe ” read “other.” 
The printer has very carelessly allowed six letters to fall out from 
the ends of as many lines. 

499» » 1 para. 2, lifor “Torts” read“ , £uAs” 

504, „ 4 , last line, for “ etrms ” read “ terms.” Through some mystery 
connected with the printer’s art, proofs after being read over and 
corrected time after time, get changed again, and the printer’s 
reader passes them as “ read for press.” 

521, „ , para. 3, line 10, after Taj-ul-Ma’a§ir there should be a bracket 

and a comma, not a full stop, for the sentence is unfinished. It 
should stand thus “ Taj-ul-Ma’agir],” etc. 

530, last line of t txt,for “ Malik” read “ Malik.” 

„ note, line 2, the ’Arabic J 1 has, through the printer’s error, been 
turned into I a mistake liable to occur, but the signification 
is evident from the interpretation. 

53 2, ,, % ,for “ Inda-khud ” read “ Indda-khud.” 

535, 99 1 para* 5> l me 2 > and page 540* note, para. 3, line next to last, 

for “ Changiz ” read “ Chingiz.” 0 

543 * >» » sixth line from the bottom. Here again, through carelessness 

in printing, three letters have been let drop out, and have been 
unnoticed — “ n e ” for * ‘ on the. ” 

548, „ *, Hne 4, for “ watt ” and “watt” read “wa${” and “w 5 ti” 
with “ t,” as id the word immediately above. 

550 * » 5 » hne 4, for “ Karmah-nasah ” read Karam-Nasah, or Karam- 
Nasa. 

551 * »» 4 » next to last line, for “ Hizabar” read “Hizabr,” as at page 
549, line 1 x of text. 

556, line 9, after “ kingdom ” there should be a comma. 

559, note *, line for “ Nudia ” read “ Nudfa.” 

,, „ *, para. 2, line 6, the comma after “ Lakhanawatf ” is redundant. 

5 ^ 4 * it *> tine 7 from bottom, should be “ Chi ngiz ” not “ Changiz.” 

585* 99 7 1 tf l i an d line $9 for “ Barinda ” read “ Barindah.” 

586, „ •, „ 4, for “ Dhakah ” read “ phakah.” 

594* ** *» reference “page 219,” should be 319. 
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P*gF 595 t««>te , > 5 » fir “ Na$ir*ud-Din, Twa$,” rawf “ Nasir-ud-Dtn-i- 
'Iwa?,” with an *s<z/&/, that is, son of Twa$, for Ghiyas-ud-Din T 
Twa?, was his father. 

597, „ », line 3, for “ very different to 99 read “ very different from.” 

6o2t »» *» a >» “Na$ir 99 ,, “Na§ir.” 

610, ,, , para. 2, line i,for “ D’Ahsson ” read “ D’Ohsson.” 

615, last para, of note *, next to last line, for “page 389 ” read “page 
398 .” 

621, note ®, line 12, for “minSrah 99 read “ manarah ” as before. 

622, „ , „ 5 from bottom of last para., for “ Afaghinah ” read 

“ Afaghinah . " 

627, line 9, after “ Yal-duz 99 there should be a comma. 

„ tt 15 9 for “ Gujah” and “Kujah 99 read “ Gujah 99 and “ Kujah,” as 
at page 750. 

637, „ 1 1, after “ justice 99 there should be a comma. 

642, „ 12, “ Aet-k!n.” See “Additions,” reference to page 318. 

650, note 1 , “line 2, for “and to the office” read “and refers to the 

office,” etc. 

651, tt 7 t para. 2, line 3, for “ different statement to” read “different 

statement from. ” 

662, ,, 1 , line 3, for “ ’Abbasis 99 read “ ’Abbasis.” 

680, ,, «, para. 3, line 3 , for “ IjCinnanj 99 read “ Kinnauj.” 

690, end of note H ,for “ page 694” read “page 695.” 

,, note *, end of para, x, the printer has again carelessly let the letter g 
fall out. ^ 

694 , „ 4 , para. 2, line 3, for “ Nayab 99 read “ Na’Ib.” 

7°5» »* 7 t »* 5* »» 3» >• “ mawds 99 „ “ mawds 99 
706. line 3 under the Twelfth Year ,for “ Ban 99 read “Bat. Bat Khan is 
No. xvi. among the Maliks of Hind. 

712, text, last line, for “ Balaram” read “Balaram,” and also in note 
three lines from the bottom. 

716, note s , para. 2, line 12, for “ Zfya” read “Ziya.” 

720, text, line 11, for “ f! ul-’Alamin 99 read “ fi’l-’Alamin.” 

726, note 4 , the printer has put “See the reign under” instead of “See 
under the reign,” and the printer’s reader has passed it over, 

749, line lS>f> r “ Awwal ” read “ Awwal.” 

759, note *,for “ Shart-badar ” read “ Shart-bardar.” 

7 51, ,, • from bottom, after “which” there should be a comma. 

75 *i a *tf or “ ee ” read “See.” Here also a letter has fallen out. 

761, line 11 ,for “ §habnagt ” read “ Shafcnagi.” 

764, „ 16, for “ Lakha^awati ” read “ Lakhapawatf,” as in tenth line 
above. 

775, note, para. 4, line next to last, for “ stated above 99 read “as stated 
above.” 

778, ,» » para. 5, line first, for “as far it goes” read “as far as it 
goes.” 

780, „ •tfor “page 650” read “660.” 

784, line 12, “ Kurt” See page 1198. 

809, note *, line St for “ Tukharistan ” read “Khurasan.” 

810, „ 4 , ,, 2, “664 H.” is an error for “ 646 H.” 

820, line 6 from the botttom, “-1-,” after Kashi! Khan is a printer's 
blunder: it should be “ Kashli-Ktan, l-bak-us-SulJan!.” 
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Page 822, line 10, for "Zf-Ka'-dah ” read "Zf-S^dah ” 

824, ,, 16, and next page, line 9, as before noticed, instead of “ T5- 
yasat, ” the correct title is “ Tai-shi.” See note* pfige 866. 

838, ,, 15, after “ Kasmandah ” there should be a comma. 

867, note, line 13 from bottom, for «• Balaban” read “ Balkan” 

872, >* 9 para. I, line 8 ,for “ Safclabs ” read “ Sarahs,” 

,, ,, , „ 8, ,, next to last, for “ different to ” read “different 

from.” 

875, ,, , „ 8, „ ,, , after the words u vowel points,” 

the comma is redundant. 

877 , ,, , para. 3, third line from bottom, “^affihafb” etc., may be 
also written “ J£ifsh&fc ” and “ Khifchafc.” as at pages 254, 796, and 
914 : with “ i ” in the first syllable is, perhaps, the most correct 
890, „ , line 2, “ Irdish” is also written with “a ” — Ardigh, as in note 
at page 950, para. 3. 

,, „ , para. 1, line 5 from bottom, for “ Kol or Lake Bae-Kol,” read 

“ Kol or Lake, the Bae-Kol,” etc. 

892, ,, , para. 6, line St for “ ocasion ” read “ occasion.” 

899, „ , „ a, „ 4, „ “ Taijiut ” „ “ Tanijut,” as at page938. 

900, „ , „ 2, „ 4, „ “ Mughuls ” „ “ Mughals.” 

9°8, ,, , ,, 2, ,, 7, ,, “ Itsiz” ,, c * Itsuz.” 

913, » » » 3, » 5 » »» “TayA-ghC”„ u Taya-ghO.” 

920, „ , last lme in page, „ “Muran” ,, “ Mur-an.” 

93 6 * »» 4 , para. 2, line 3, „ “Timur-chi,” „ “ Tamur-chf.” 

95 ^> » » >» 2, »» 5 » >> “ Jabbah” ,, “Jabah.” 

957 * i» » »» 3» »» next to last, for “Ja’fir” read “Ja*far.” 

968, text, lme 2, after “ sovereignty ” there should be a comma. 

969, note 9 f for “ sjirdb” read “ sjiarab'' 

973» »> » line 27, for “Juji ” read “J ujt” 

979, line 3, for “ jazbi ” read “ juzbl 

980, note para. 2, line 2 >for “ Ghu*T»aIigh” read “ Ghu-Ba.lt ffh. ” 

981, „ , „ 4, „ 3, „ “Guzidah” „ “ Guzfdah.” 

983* >» * »» 5 * »» 2 » » “Gurgdiun” „ “GurEhan.” 

985, „ , „ 2, „ II, „ “sdujd” „ " shujd \” 

„ „ , „ 5, „ 2, „ “ Kankutt ” „ “ Kankult .” 

986, „ , „ I, „ 6 from bottom, after the bracket and before 

“ gave him ” there should be a comma. * 

„ „ last, line 3,/?r “ Mughal ” read “ Mughal.” 

988, „ , para, last, line next to last, for “ Jifcun ” read “ Ji^hn.” 

,, „ , „ 2, line 13, for “ Baisut” read “ Baisut,” as at page 1094 

989. », * », 2, „ 14, „ "Tufcajar” „ "Tufcacbar, as in the 

preceding page. 

,» „ , para. 4, line 3, „ “Fufihang” „ “Fughanj.” 

991, „ 4 , line 3yfor “ to-vedal” read “to-yedal,” part of the " y ” has 
been broken in printing. 

1002, „ 5 , lme 2, for “ was styled ” read " was also styled.” 

1010, „ , para. 2, line I, for “ Ibn. Kha lkln ” read " Ibn Ehallikan,” 

as at page 1278. 

1011, „ , para. 2, line 7 from bottom,^ “ Xal-kan 99 reac ? “ 

and the comma after the word is redundant. 

1014, 1, *, para. 4, line 7, for •" Umra” read “ Umara.” 

1015, „ p ,9 3* 99 12, „ v “Aghiai “ Ighrafc,” as in other places. 
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Page 1020, noti, para. 4, line 9, the full stop after 30,000 men is a printer’s ' 
error, and is redundant. 

1025, „ , para. 4, line I ,for “ Mamalfk 99 read “ Maraalik.” 

1027, „ *, para 2, next to last line, for “Taghachar” read “Taghach&r,” 
also in para. 3, line 3. 

1029, note, para. 4, line 2 , for “ Baha-ud-Mulk ” read “ Baha-ul-Mulk/V * 

1032, „ , „ 2, „ 5, after “ Jahan ” the comma is redundant. ** 

1046, „ 8 , line 6 , for “ Al-BirOnI ” read “ Al-BirOni.” 

1048, text, last line, „ “ Hlrat ” ,, “ Hirat ” as in other places. 

1073, note 4 , para. 4, line *J,for “ Tur5n ” read “ Turan.” 

1074, „ , five lines from bottom of page, for “ Shfwstan ” read 

“ Shiwistan.” 

1095, a t hne 3 f I 0 * “ Mughal ” read “ Mughal ” as in line 2 above. 

1099, „ , para. 2, line 17 ,/or “ the two” read “ the other two.” 

IXl6, ,, , ,, 3, ,, 4, ,, “ Itmas } ,, Itimas. 

XI 19, text, line 7 from bottom, “ Ta-Ir 99 may also be written “ Ta’ir 99 as in 
note 8 , para. 3, next page. 

1126, note •, para. 2, lines 2 and 3, for “Mukanu” and “Mukatu” read 
“ Mukanu ” and “ Mukatu,” and also m next two paragraphs. 

1 13 2, „ , para. 2, line 2, before “ Humayun 99 there is an empty space 

for the word “to,” which, through carelessness, the printer has 
allowed to fall out after revise, and a letter in the next to get out of 
its place. 

U35» a 8 » para* 2 » next to last linear “ eve ** read “ even,” a letter has 
fallen out here too. 

1137, a t P ara * 4> hne 3, for “tumans ” read “ tomans.” 

Xi6i, line 15, after the words “ inclined to it” there should be a comma. 

1164, „ 6 ,for “ Chingiz 99 read “ Chingiz,” as it has been pnnted scores 
of times before. 

1x66, note, para. 2, line 3, for “ Bashghird” read “ Bashghird.” 

Il80, yy , yy I, y, 4, yy “ U ghul ” if “UgHul.” 

„ „ , „ last, next to last line,/?*' “ Zi-Kadah ” read “ Zi-^a’dah.” 

1*83, ,, , para. 2, Hne 2 , for “ Shlramun ” read “ Shiramun.” 

n88, end of note 1 ,for “hat” read “that,” a letter has been allowed to 
fall out again. 

1 194, note, para. 2, line 6,/?r “ Jam! 5 ” read “ Jami’ ” as in fourth line above. 

1196, ,, *, line i, here again, through carelessness, the “g” of excepting 

has fallen out unnoticed. 

1197, text, line 14, and 1198, line 1 7, for “Isfirar” read “Isfizar.” 

„ ,, „ 15, “ ]£a-in M may also be written “Ka’in.” 

1201, ,, „ X , for “ kanudns” read “ karwans” 

*203, ,, „ 3, the “b 99 in Tabas ” should be doubled thus — “ Tabbas.” 

1220, note, second line from bottom, and next page, line 7 of note, for 
“ Taghafihar” read “ Taghachar.” 

1234 , „ 4 , line 4, for “ ’Usmanli ” read “ ’Ugmanll.” 

1239 , yy para. 3, line *1,for “Ilkae, or Ilka, or Ilkan,” read “I-yalkae, 
or I-yalka, or I*yalkan.” 

1255, „ , para. X, last line, for “ Ibn ’Umran ” read “Ibn ’Amran.” 

1260, „ ®, line 3, for “ Ilka ” read “ I-yalka.” 

1267, „ •, para. 3, line 4, for “ Kurdiah ” read “ Kurdlah.” 

1276, „ , „ x, „ 2 from end, for “ Umra ” read “ UmarS. ” 

„ „ , „ 3, „ 10, for “ ^aimirf ” read “^faimtri.” 



THE TABAKAT - 1 - NASIRI : 

INTRODUCTORY, 

BEING AN EPITOME OF THE FIRST SIX SECTIONS. 

The following is a brief Sbmmary of the contents of the 
first six Sections of the work as an Introduction to the 
Seventh with which my translation begins. 

Section I. Account of Adam, the Patriarchs and 
Prophets, the ancestors of Muhammad, and the latter's 
history to the date of his decease. 

Section II. The four orthodox Khalifahs. the descend- 
ants of 'All, and the ’Asharah-i-Mubasjiirah, or Ten Com- 
panions or Apostles of Muhammad. 

Section III. and IV. The Khalifahs of the house of 
Ummiyah and ’Abbas, to the downfall of the latter. 

Section V. The Maliks [Kings] of ’Ajam to the rise of 
Islam, consisting of five dynasties : — I. The Bastaniah or 
Pesh-Dadln. II. The Kai-anlan. III. The Ashkanian. 
IV. The Sasanian. V. The Akasirah. 

The author, quoting the Tawarikh-i-’Ajam from which 
he says the Shah-Namah of Firdausi was taken, and the 
statements of the Fire-Worshippers, and other authentic in- 
formation, states that, when Kabil slew his brother Habil, 
Adam had another son born to him who was named 
Shis, which signifies “ given by God.” He was inspired, 
and became ruler over Adam's descendants. The Persians 
say this [Shis] was Gaiu-mart, son of Adam ; but the Musal- 
mans say that it is Unnush, son of Shis, who is here referred 
to. In Unnush’s time a son of Adam named Nabati, with his 
children, retired to the mountains of Jarmun, and devoted 
themselves to religion, and many others joined them. From 
the death of Adam to this period, according to Abii-l- 
Ma’shar-i-Munajjim, in the I£anun-i-Mas’udi, was 432 
years. After some time elapsed, Nabaj! and his descend- 
ants came down from the mountains, and joined the 
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descendants of ICabfl, who had taken possession of the hills 
of Sham, and parts around, and who had increased beyond 
computation. Iblis [the Devil] had taught them the worship 
of fire ; and drunkenness, and all sorts of other grievous 
sins prevailed among them. A thousand years had 
elapsed since Adam’s death, and the rebellious sons of 
IjCabil and Nabati began to act tyrannically. They chose 
one of their number to rule over them, who was named 
Samiarush ; and between them and the other descendants 
of Adam, who were just persons, hostility and enmity 
arose. 

The sons of Shis, and others of Adam’s descendants who 
acknowledged Shis’ authority, assembled, and chose one of 
the Karanian Maliks, who are styled the Bastanian Maliks, 
to defend them from the wickedness of the sons of Kabil 
and Nabati ; and this, the first person among the upright 
and just kings whom they set up, is styled llu-rus in the 
Yunani language ; and the Yunanis say, that he is the same 
as he whom the ’Ajamis call by the name of Gaiu-mart. 
He was entitled Gil- Shah, and was the first king of the 
Gil-wanian dynasty, which is also named the Pesh-Dadian, 
and Bastanian dynasty. When this llu-rus became king, 
1024 years had passed from the fall of Adam, and the land 
of Babil became the seat of his government, and the just 
sons of Shis, and other just descendants of Adam obeyed 
him. When 1162 years had passed away, the countries of 
’Arab, 'Ajam, Sham, and Maghrab became settled ; and, 
according to the Kanun-i-Mas’udi, previous to Nuh’s flood, 
eleven kings of the Gil-wanian dynasty had reigned. 

FIRST DYNASTY : THE BASTANlAH. 

I. GaiO-MART, or Gil-Shah, surnamed Pesh-Dad, or 
I-ran Shah. Reigned 30 years. II. Hoshang, who was 
born 223 years after Gaiu-mart’s death, reigned, according 
to different accounts, 1400, or 400, or 40 years. III. Tha- 
mUras-I-DIw-Ban D, great grandson of the preceding. 
Reigned 30 years : some say 1030. IV. Jamshed, grand- 
son of Hoshang, but Tabari says brother of Thamuras. 
Reigned 700 years. V. BIwar-asp, the infidel, who 
dethroned Jamsjied, and was swallowed up in the Flood. 
For 1000 years after the death of Nufe there was no king 
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on earth, but, after that, one arose of the seed of Ham, son 
of Nub, named Zubak. VI. ZUHAK, THE TAZI [i, e. 
’Arab]. He was a great sorcerer, and reigned 1000 years. 
VII. AfrIdUn, entitled Mihr-gan. Ibrahim, the Patriarch, 
Tabari says, lived in his reign, which was 500 years, but 
Ibrahim lived in Zuhak’s reign, when Nimrud reigned over 
Babil. VIII. I-raj, son of Afridun, reigned 40 years. 

IX. NimrOd, the Tyrant. He was great grandson of 
Nub, and the first to assume sovereignty after the Flood. 
He perished after reigning 400 years. A son of his, ]£ ub$, 
an idol-worshipper, succeeded, and reigned 100 years. 
After him, a son of his reigned 80 years, when the sove- 
reignty again passed to the former kings of ’Ajam. 

X. ManO-chihr, son of I-raj. Reigned 120 years* in the 
60th year of which the Patriarch Musa appeared. XL 
AfrASIYAb, THE Turk, who invaded I-ran and overthrew 
the dynasty. XII. Zau, son of Thamasib, son of Manu- 
ehihr, who reigned 30 years. 

SECOND DYNASTY ; THE KAI-ANlAH. 

I. Kai-KubAd, sixteenth in descent from Manu-chihr. 
Reigned 100 or 120 years. II. Kai-KA-Os, his son, reigned 
150 years. Mihtar Sullman lived at this period. III. Kai- 
Khusrau, grandson of Kai-Ka-us. Died aged 150, but 
the years of his reign are not given. One of his champions 
was Rustam. IV. Kai-LuhrAsib, the Tyrant. Reigned 
120 years and abdicated. The Prophet Asha’ya [Isaiah] 
lived at this time, and Bukht-un-Nassar was leader of the 
forces of Sanjarib, Malik of Bibil. V. GushtAsib, son of 
Luhrasib. Zartusht arose in this reign, Rustam died, 
Bukht-un-Nassar became Malik of Babil, and Jerusalem 
was sacked. Reigned 120 years. VI. Bahman, son of 
Isfandiyar, son of Guglitasib, surnamed Arda-Sher-i- 
DirAz-Dast [Artaxerxes Longimanus of the Greeks]. 
The Bani-Israll carried into captivity. Bahman marries 
an Isra’ilt woman, who bore him a son. The Bam-Isratl 
set free. Reign 22 years. VII. HumA-I [also Humae], 
daughter of Bahman. Married by her father and bore him 
Dara. She abdicated after reigning 30 years. VIII. DArA 
[or DARAb]-i-Akbar [Great or Elder]. He made captive 
the king of Rum, and imposed tribute of 100,000 eggs of 
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gold, each as large as an ostrich egg. FailafeQs, Iskandar’s 
father, was king of Yunan. Dara reigned 12 yearn 
IX. DAra-i-Asghar [Less or Younger]. Iskandar, son 
of Failakus, brought all Rum under subjection. Invaded 
and subdued I-ran. Length of reign not given. X. IS- 
KANDAR, son of Failakus, who is said to have been the son 
of Dara’s sister married to Failakus. Iskandar died in 
I-ran after 12 years’ reign. 

THIRD DYNASTY : THE ASHKAnIAN. 

I. Ashk [Ushk = Hushka ?], styled Arfa’wA, ninth in 
descent from Dara-i-Akbar. Ashk reigned 10 years. 

II. Ashk An, his son, reigned 10 years. III. ShApOr, his 
son, who totally destroyed Jerusalem. In his reign Mihtar 
’IsA [Jesus Christ] was born. Shapur reigned 60 years. 

IV. Gudarz-i-Akbar, son of Shapur. Reigned 10 years. 

V. Gudarz-I-Asghar, his son, reigned 21 years. VI. 
NarsI-ul-AshghAnI, who reigned 40 years. VII. KisrA- 
UL-AshohANI, son of Narsi. He is styled also, ArdawAn- 
i-Akbar, and reigned 44 years. VIII. BalAS-ul-Ash- 
ghAnI, who reigned 24 years. IX. ArdawAN-i-Asghar. 
who reigned 13 years. 

FOURTH DYNASTY : THE SASANlAN. 

I. Arda-Sher-ul-JAmi’ or BAbakan, son of Babak, 
son of Sasan, descended from Kai-Luhrasib. He rose to 
power 266 years after Iskandar, some say 270, but the 
Christians, 550 years after. He reigned 14 [40?] years 
and 6 months. II. ShApOr. his son, reigned 30 years. 

III. HURMUZ [Hurmaz or Aormazd], who reigned I 
year and 10 months. IV. BahrAM, his son, reigned 3 
years. V. BahrAm, son of Bahram, who assumed the title 
of Shah-an-Shah [King of Kings]. He reigned 4 months : 
Tabari says, 4 years. VI. NarsI, son of the elder Bahram, 
succeeded his brother, and reigned 9 years. VII. 'HURMUZ, 
son of Narst, who reigned 7 years and 5 months. He left 
one of his wives pregnant, who, after six months, gave 
birth to Shapur. VIII. S tiApUr-i-ZO-l-AktAF. so called 
because, when at war with the ’Arabs, he had the shoulder- 
blades of all those who fell into his hands removed. He 
defeated and took prisoner the Kai$ar of Rum. Shapur 
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weighed 72 years, IX. Arda-Sher, son of Hurmuz, 
gliapur’s brother, a great tyrant ; and after 4 years he was 
dethroned, X. ShApUr, son of Sh apur-i-Zu-1 » AktAf. who 
was put to death by his troops after reigning 5 years and 
2 months. XI. BahrAm, son of Shapur. styled Kirman* 
Shah before his accession. He was slain by his troops 
after reigning 11 years, but Tabari says 15 years. 
XII. Yazdajird-ul-Asim [Evil-doer], also styled KAw- 
KHASH [morose]. Killed, after reigning 21 years, by the 
kick of a mysterious horse, which suddenly appeared, 
and as quickly vanished again. XIII. BahrAm, his son, 
styled BahrAm-i-Gor, so called from having, when hunt* 
ing, discharged an arrow at a lion which was about to tear 
a wild ass, and pierced both through. He reigned 60 
years. XIV. Yazdajird, his son, who reigned 18 years, 4 
months, and 18 days. XV. FIrOz, son of Yazdajird, who 
reigned 27 years. XVI. Balash, son of Firuz, reigned 4 
years. XVII. Kubad, his son, was dethroned by his 
brother, Jamasib, .but recovered the sovereignty again. 
Reigned 42 years. 

FIFTH DYNASTY : THE AKASIRAH. 

I. NUSHIRWAN, son of Kubad, famous for his justice and 
equity. Reigned 47 years, in the 40th year of which the 
Prophet, Muhammad, was born. II. HURMUZ, his son, 
reigned 1 1 years and 7 months, and was deposed. 
III. Kh usrau ParwIz, son of Hurmuz, was one of the 
most magnificent monarchs of I-ran, and reigned 38 years, 
when he was put to death by his son. In the 20th year of 
his reign, Muhammad began to propagate his religion, and, 
in the 30th, fled from Makkah to Madinah, which year is 
called the 'Hijrah or Flight. IV. Sherwaiah, son of 
Khusrau Parwiz, who died of poison 6 months after putting 
his father to death. V. Arda~£>HER, his sop, a mere child, 
succeeded, who was put to death by his Wazir, Shahr-arae, 
after he had been 1 year and 6 months on the throne, 
VI. ShaHR-ArAe [or Shahr-yar] usurped the throne, but 
was assassinated after 1 month. VII. TurAn-Du&ET, 
daughter of Khusrau Parwiz, was raised to the throne. 
She sent back to Rum the Cross , which her father had 
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carried away. She died after reigning I year and 6 
months. VIII. ArzOmand-Dukht, another daughter of 
Kh usrau Parwiz, succeeded, but was cruelly murdered after 
reigning 6 months. IX. Ktsra, son of Mihr-JAISH, a 
descendant of Arda-Sher, Babakan, was then set up, but 
was soon after dethroned and put to death. X. Junaid, 
a descendant of NOshIrwan’s, was then raised to the 
throne, but immediately after dethroned. XI. Farrukli- 
ZAD, son of Khusrau Parwiz, who was deposed and put 
to death after 6 months' reign. XII. Yazdajird-I-Shahr- 
YAR, son of Khusrau Parwiz, who, after a nominal reign of 
20 years, was assassinated by a peasant of Marw, in the 
2 ist year of the Hijrah [A.D. 642]. In his reign the 
Musalmans overthrew the I-rani empire, and with Yazdajird 
the dynasty terminated. 


SECTION VI. 

TIIE TUBBA~YAWA\ AND MALIKS OF YAMAN. 

The author states that he copies the account of the kings 
contained in this Section from the Tarikh-i-Mukaddasi, 
and from Tabari. 

After Kahtan, son of 'Abir, son of Shalikh, son of Ar- 
fakhshad, son of Sam, son of Nuh, came into Yaman, 
Y’rab, his son, became king ; and he was the first who 
used the 'Arabic language. Fifteen kings are said to have 
reigned for a great number of years, up to the time of 
Haris-ur-Rayish, who is the first of the Tubba-yawa' 
dynasty. 

I. Haris-UR-Rayimi. He was contemporary with 
Manu-chihr, sovereign of 'Ajam, and was subject to him. 
He reigned 120 years. 

II. Abrahaii-I-Zu-L-Manar, son of Haris. He was 
subject to Manu-chihr, and reigned 180 years. 

III. AfrikIS, son of Abrahah, He also was subject 
to Manu-chihr. and reigned 164 years. 

IV. Mundaz, styled ZO-l-Adghar, son of Abrahah. 
He was subject to Manu-chihr, and reigned 25 years. 

V. Hailad, son of Sarakhil, grandson of Haris. He was 
cousin of Mundaz, and son of Balkis [Queen of Saba], but 
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by some he is said to have espoused the daughter of the 
king of the Jinn, and that Balkis was their daughter. 

VI. Balkis, daughter of Hailad, became sovereign of 
Yaman and Maghrab. She reigned 40 years 

VII. Un-Nasiiir-un-Na’am, son of ’Umaro, son of Sara- 
khil. He reigned 75 years. 

VIII. SiiAMAR, son of Afrikls, son of Abrahah, styled 
Ra’ash — the Palsied. He was a great king, contemporary 
with Gushtasib and Bahman. He reigned 137 years. 

IX. Akran, son of Shamar. He reigned 53 years. 

X. Tubba*, son of Akran, or Tubba'-i-Akbar. He 
reigned 160 years. 

XL MALKlRAB, son of Tubba’. He reigned 35 years. 

XII. Tubba’-UL-Ausat [the Medium], lie was put to 
death by his soldiery after reigning 160 years. 

XIII. HASSAN, son of Tubba,’ surnamed Zu-Hassan. 
He was put to death by his brother ’Umaro after a reign of 
5 years. 

XIV. ’Umaro, son of Tubba*. He reigned 23 years. 

XV. ’Abd-UL-Kulal, son of Marsad. In his reign ’IsA 
[Jesus Christ] lived, and ’Abd-ul-Kuhll believed in him. 
He reigned 74 years 

XVL Tubba’-UL-Asgiiar [the Younger], son of Hassan. 
He made great slaughter among the Banl-Isra’il of Ma- 
dinah on account of their crimes, and slew fifty of their 
Mihtars. He reigned 78 years. 

XVII. Marsad, son of ’Abd-ul-Kulal. He reigned 41 
years ; and, after him, the dominions of Himyar and the 
Tubba-yawa’ became restricted to Yaman. 

XVIII. Walta’ab, son of Marsad. He reigned 3 7 
years. 

XIX. Hassan, son of Hassan. He reigned justly for 
70 years. 

XX. ZU-Shanatar. He did not belong to the family 
of the Tubba-yawa*. How long he reigned is unknown. 

XXI. ZO-l-Nawash , 1 son of Hassan, son of Hassan. 
Tabari calls him Zar’ab. With him the Tubba-yawa* 
dynasty ended, which from the time of Haris up to this 
period lasted 1 360 years. 

XXII. Abrahah-UL-Ashram [The Scarred in the Lip], 

1 Tabaii calls him ^u-I-Nawas He was a Jew. 
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Siifrib-uI-Fil, son of Hasan-us-Sabbah. He endeavoured to 
destroy the ka’bah of Makkah, but perished with his whole 
army. The period of his reign and the reigns of his two 
sons, Yagsum [Bagsum] and Masruk, when this Habashah 
dynasty terminated, was 73 years, and in the last year the 
Prophet, Muhammad, was born. 

XXIII. YagsOm, son of Abrahah, who reigned 4 years. 

XXIV. MasrOk, son of Abrahah. He was dethroned 
by Saif, the son of his mother by an ’Arab husband, aided 
by some criminals set at liberty for the purpose by com- 
mand of Nushirwan, to whom Saif had complained. 

XXV. SAir, son of Zi-Yazan. He reigned a consider- 
able time, and was subsequently slain by a H abash 1 left 
behind, who had entered his service. 

XXVI. IIARIZ [or Dahriz], the ’Ajami, who had accom- 
panied Saif, son of Zi-Yazan, from ’Ajam, by command of 
Nushirwan, became ruler. He reigned 4 years. 

XXVII. The Marzaban, son of Hariz [or Dahriz], the 
’Ajami. He succeeded his father by Nushirwan’s com- 
mand, and reigned over Yaman a long time. At his death 
his son, Sajan [Abu-Shajan ?], succeeded, and, at his death, 
Khur-Khusrau became* king of Yaman. The reign of 
Nushirwan had terminated, and Hurmuz had succeeded ; 
and Khur-Khusrau, having rebelled, was removed. 

XXVIII. Ba/an, the Muslim Malik. lie became king 
and ruled over Yaman up to the rise of Muhammad, the 
Prophet. He embraced the new faith, and Yaman passed 
under the rule of the Musalmans. 
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P. 7, for linos 5-7 a substitute : — 

Akbar-Natnah, of Abu’l Fazl ‘Allfiml, the, 869 n 2, 880 u, 8811 n, 8S8 n 
889 n, 894 n. 

Akbar-Namah, of Faizi the Sarliindl, the, xvi. 

P. 13, l. 42 b f dele p 145 n 4, and add — 

Avaz, — one of the officers of Malik Shah, son of Rukn-ud-din Bar- 
kiaruk, the Saljulp sovereign, 145 n 4. 
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PART I, HISTORICAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL. 

(I<. fatauds for ibn; n for foot nol<i). 


AbTikao Kliiin b. IIulikQ Klian, 1212 
71 , 1287 n 

Abar Kbim, the IlbaiT, 800 and it 7. 

A bars, ti ibe of the, 001 n, 

Abatae, the Nuyin, 1287 n. 

’Abbas II, the SafawT, Shall, ix. 

’Abbas b. ’Abd-ul-Mnttalib, Pro- 
genitor of the Abbasides. 1200. 

’Abbas Saiwainl, 537 n 

’Abbas b Shis b Muhninmad-i-Surl, 
322 /i, 329, 330, 331 and n 2, 332 
and 7i 3, — app xx. 

’Abbas b Shams-ud-D7n Muham- 
mad, 128 // I, 431 n, 430 n 5. 

Abbasides, the, House or Family 
of ’Abbas, Axxiii, 1, 11, 55 nl, 
180, 209, 215,2l7/», 218 and >/, 
219 n 7, 1 05 n 4, 311 and a 2, 312 
and 7i 1, 31G n , 351 n 5, 893 », 1190 
n 1, 1229 n 8, 1230 », 1232 u, 1236 
71 , 124 1 », 1 2 13 ?i , 1 253 n 4, 1 25 1 a , 
1255 », 1259 n 3, 12G0 w, 1275 n 3. 


Abbott, 78 n. 

Alidali Aighaus, the, 1022 n. 

’Abd-ul-’Aziz b. Null b. Nasi, Suma- 
iiT, 15 

’Abd-ubOhaffar, the Historian, 321 
n, 328 n 

’Abd-ul-Hai, Maul twl, 1258 » 9. 

’Abd-uI-IIakk, author of the 
A khb.ir-ul- Akh^ar, x\x. 

’Abd-ul Kas’mb Sahaui, Imam, 14. 

’Abd-uUKhalik the Juij.un, I mum, 
mx, 104, — app xix 

’Abd-ul-Kulal b Mar sad, of the 
Tababi’ah, 7. 

’Abdu’llah, Khwaraym Shah. 232 n, 

’Abdu’lkih b ’Abbas, 125S 

’Abdu’llah b. ’Abdu’llah b. Tiihir, 
11 n 4. 

’Adu'llah b Ashkan, Kh\\ arazm 
Shall, 38 and n 0, 232 n. 

’Abdu'lluh-i-K^h in dad -bih, See un- 
der I bn Khui dad-bili. 
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’Abdu’llah-i-Siilih, Sijizi, 16. 

’Abdu’llah b. Tahir, 10 n 5, 12 n 3, 
13 and nn 8 and 9, 14 and n 4, 
27 n 6, 28 and n 7. 

’Abdu’llah b Ziyad, 901 n. 

’Abdu’l Malik b. Marwan, 337 ti6. 

’Abdul Malik b. Niil? b. Man?ur, 
Samani, 29, 44, 60 and nn 3 and 
4, 52 and n and nn 8 and 1, 54, 
80 n, 903t?. 

’Abdul Malik b. Null b. Nasr, Samfi- 
ni, 29, 38, 40 and n 2, 41 and nn 6 
and 8, 54, 70. 

’Abdul Maniikib b. Musta’^im 
‘Abbiisi, 1249 n . 

’Abdu’l Maniizil b. Musta’sim 
’Abba 8i, 1249 n. 

’Abdur-Rahim b. Muhammad b. 
Sultan Mahmud Ghaznawl, 90 n 
4, 91. 

’Abd-ur- Rahman, administrator of 
Khitao, 1149 n 7, 1152 n. 

’Abd-ur-Rahman Isfara’Ini, Shaikh. 
299 7? • 

’Abd-ur-Rahman b. Muhammad b. 
Sultan Mahmud Ghaznawl, 91. 

’Abd-ur-Rahman b. Musta’sim ’Ab- 
busi, 1249 n. 

’Abd-ur-Rashid, ‘Izz-ud-Daulah b. 
Sultan Mahmud Ghaznawl, 88, 
98 aud 7? 5, 6 and 8, 99 and n and 
n 1, 100 and n 5, 132 n 9, 901 n 

’Abd-ur- Razzalc, MatizT, Shaikh, 
xvi. 

’Abd-ur-Razza£ b. Sultan Mas’ud, 
95 n 7. 

Abel, of Soripturo, 596 n 1. Soo 
also HublL 

Abgha Khan b. Hulaku Khan, xlvii, 
163 n 5. 

Abhvantara-Charva. tho, 691 n. 

Abikah, See Aniljiah Bigi. 


Abir b. Shalikh, 6. 

Abkah, the Nu-in, 1047, 1074. 

Abrahah, ul- Ashram b. JJasan-u?- 
Sabbiili, 7. 

Abrahah -i-Zul Manor b. IJaris of 
the Tababi‘ah, 6. 

Abraham, tho Patriarch. See under 
Ibrahim. 

Abu ’All, general of Sultan Ghiyas- 
ud-DIn Mahmud, 434 n. 

Abu ’AH b. ’Abdu’llah, al-Bal’ami, 
42 n 9, 44 7?- 4, 58 n 3. 

Abu ’AlI-i-Hasan, Dllami, 55 n J, 
61 n 4, 62 and 7/ 6. 

Abu ’AH b. Ilyas, Amir, 37 n, 66 
and 7i 2. 

Abu ’Ali-i-Kai-Khusrau b. ‘Izz-ul- 
Muluk, 66 7i 7. 

Abu ’Ali-i-Lawik, 73, 386 w, 320 n 3. 

Abu ’All b Mamun, al-Farighuni, 84 
n 8, 232 7i, 

Abu ‘All b Muhammad-i-Siiri, 322 n, 
324, 325, 329, 330, — app xix., xx. 

Abu ’Ali-i-Simjur, 39 n 1, 45 andti 8, 
46 and n 4, 47 and n 8, 48 ancfr n 
7i 2 and 4, 74 n 3, 75 n 4, 902 n f 
903 n. 

Abu Bakrj Rarcrty writes Abu 
Bikr in all instances. 

Abu-Bikr as-Siddik, tho let Khall- 
-fah, 223 and n 3. 

Ab“i-Bikr-i-’Abd-ul-Karim, Ut-Ta- 
-i’u-L’illali, 61. 

Abu-Bikr-i-Lawik, 71 andnS, 72n6. 

Ab u - B i k r- i - M araghani , Amir, 1037 
7?, 1039 n 7, 1042 ti 6, 1049 ti 2, 
1052, 1054 7i, 1199 n. See also 
under Rukn-ud-Din. 

Abu-Bikr b. Muhammad, Ata-bak, 
172 ti 3, 173, 249 and n 3. 

Abu Bikr b. Musta’sim ’Abbasi, 
Amir, 1229 n 8, 1230, 1232, 1233, 
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1235, 1245, 1246 n 5, 1247, 1248, 
1249, and n, 1201, 1202, 1204. 

Abu-Bikr b. Sad b. ZangT, Ata-bak, 
177, 178 and a 7, 179, 180 nn 5 
and 6, 239 n 9, 295 and n 6, 296 
tt, 299, 1118 and n 9, 1119 * 1, 
1228, 1234 n 8. 

Abu-Bikr-i-Sfilih, Khwiijah, 102 n 4. 

Abu Dakar, 434 a, 502 n 6, 526 n. 

Abu-Hunlfah an*Nu’miin b. Sabifc, 
Imam, 190 and?t2, 227 andnl, 
384, 513, 646. 

Abu-Hasan Ash’arl, 613 n 2. 

Abu Ibrahim, Samanl, 37 w. 

Abu lbralnm-i-Isma’Il b. Null, Sunni- 
nl, lvii, 51 n 6, 52 ?! 1. See also 
under Al-Muntasir, Samanl. 

Abu lshilk, the lstakhurl. See Al- 
Istakhurl. 

Abu lshilk Ibrahim b. Isma’il Siimii- 
ni, 33. 

Abu Jshak-i-Taluri, 4 n, 71 u 5. 

Abu Ja’far Furlghunl, 233 and n 7. 

Abu Ja’far Muhammad al-Bakir, 32 

71 6 . 

Abu Kfdinjar Samsam-ud-Daulah, 
Al-Marzabiin, 64 n 1. See also 
under al-Marzaban. 

Abu Kiilinjar b. Sultan-ud-Daulah, 
DUaml, 93 n 8. 

AbuKurrah, §iibitb. Sinan, a?-$iibi, 
60 n 7. 

Abu Lahab, 1159. 

Abu Mansur b. ’Abd-ur-Razzuk, 40 
71 4, 42, 71 7i 5. 

Abu Man?ur-i-’AzIz, the Wazir, 48 
and n 6, 49. 

Abu Man^ur-i-Jihani, 36 n 9. 

Abu Mansur Muhammad lbn-ul- 
Azlz, 40. 

Abu Muhammad b. Abu Na?r, the 
Shar, 80 n 5, 341 n 6. 


s 

Abu Muhammad Mansur-i-Iiama’Il, 

SumiinT, 33. 

Abu Musa Ash’arT, 613 m 2. 

Abu Mfisfi-i-iliirun, Shiliub-ud-Dau- 
lali Bugln fi Khun, 40 and n 8, 902 
w, 903 n Seo also under Bughrit 
Khun. 

Abu Muslim, the MarwazI, 311 and 
mm 1 and 2, 893 n, 894//, 915 it. 
Also called Abu Muslim ul- 
Khuriisaul. 

Abu Na^r, Farahl, 195 n 4. 

Abu Na?r b. Abu- Flairs, FiirlghunT, 
232 m. 

Abu Nasr-i- Ahmad, Khwiijah, 123 a. 

Abu Nasr-i -Ahmad, Sumtuu, 33 and 
n 3, 31, 35, 54, I85it 

Abu Na^r-i- Ahmad b. ’All, tho Ilak- 
Khun, 902 it. 

Abu Na§r-i-Mishkun, Khwiijah, 86 //, 
89 m, 92 and m 3, 93, 105 n, 116 
m2, 120 m 5, 131 ?i 7. 

Aim Nasr b. Ituslnd, tho Slmr, 80 it 
5, 341 n 6 

Abu Lilian ttl-BI»un!, 77 n, 78 m, 81 n 
8, 231 n 2, 232 m, 401 n, 1046n3, 
121G n. 

Abu Sahlun, tribe of, 1003 and 
it 4. 

Abu Sa’id, Prince, 123 Gm 

Abu Sa’id-i-’Abd-ul-lfajy b JJuhiik, 
tho GardozI, 901 n, 902 it, 904 it, 
905 it, 1043 nl. 

Abu Sa’id-i-Abu’l Kbayr, Shaikh, 
142. 

Abu Sa’Id-i-’Abd’ullah of Baiza, 
Ku/I Seo under al-Bai/.uwI. 

Abu Sa’Id-i-Ak-Sankur, 203 n 1,204 
n. 

Abu Sa’Id-i*Bakir b. Ai-Mahk, Al- 
Farghani, 40. 

Abu Sa’id b. ^laiyah, 536 7t. 
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Abu Salili b ’Abd-ul -Malik, Samani, 
41 n 8, 42 

Abu Salih-i*Man?uf b Ishak, Samfi- 
tiT, 33, 34 and n 7, I H5 'W. 

Abu Salih Nasr-i-Tsma’il, Samani, 33 
Abu Sha]an b Mar/aban, 8. 

Abu S ul i m an - i - Dii’ ud , al-F.inakatu 
See al-Fanaknti 

Abu Suliman-i-DiVud-i-Jagliar Beg 
Sco Da’ud-i-,1 atihar Bog. 

Abu Yazid, Bust a mi, .Shaikh) 419, 
420, 702 n 0. 

Abu Z tkaria Yahya-i-lsma’ll, Sama- 
ni, 33, 37 n. 

Abu Zakur, Soo Abu Dak nr 
Abu Zanjar, Soo Bu-Zanjar 
Abu’l ’Abbas-i-Ahmad b Hasan b 
Abu Bikrb Ali, 1260 m 
Abn’l ’AbbiiB-i-Alnnad b MuRtaVim, 
’Abbasi, 1249 t? 

Abu’l ’Abbas al-Fazl al Isfaiu’mi, 73 
71 9 

Abn’l ’Abbas b Mamun al Farighu- 
ni, 81 n 8, 85 n, 120 ii 5, 232 v. 
Abix’l ’Abbas Muhammad ibn-ul 
Jnrrfih, 37 w. 

Abn’l ’ Abbus-bShTs, Hie Sipali Sfil.ir, 
316, 366, 367, 369, 371 and n 4, 
413 n 1,425/? 9, 447 ?? 8 
Abu’l ’Abbas-i-Tagh, 44 and n 2, 4 5 
7? 7. 

Abu’l ’Ala-i-Ahwal, 116 n 3, 117 n 
Abu’l Farah, poet, 902 n 
Abu’l Faraj, 969 7? 1, 1010??, 1017?/, 
1018 t? 

Abn’l Fntli of Multan, 85 n 
Abu’l Fath Muhammad b. Sam, 
Sultan, 301. 

Abu’l Fawaris-i-Makan, 67, 65 and 
?? 4 

Abu’l Fazl-i-’AUami, li, 73?? 8, 79 n, 
288 ?? 3, 295 ti, 455 n, 486 n, 529 n 


4, 538 ??, 549 ??, 554 n 9, 559 n 2, 
565 7i 5, 5687?, 582 ?i 6, 665 « 8, 
880 7i, 883 t?, 883 n, 893 n, 894 n t 
897 n, — app xi 

Abn’l Fa/l-i-’Aziz, Sijizi, 38?? 6. 

Alm’l Fa/1 Baihaki, Roe Baihaki# 

Abu’l F.izl al-Bal’ami, 33 * 1 , 38 fi 5. 

Abu’l Fa/l KirmanI, Khwajah, 190. 

Abu’l Fri/1 Muhammad b ’Ali, 213 n. 

Abu’l Fa/1 Muhammad ibn-ul Hakim 
Sarakbsi, 38. 

Abn’l Fa/1 Buri, 122 n 3, 123 ??. 

Abu’l Field, 94 n 3, 535 m, 920 t?, 922 
7 i, 966 tj 6, 984 n, 986??, 1009 n. 

Abu’l Ghazi Bahadur IChan, 535??, 
5 10 77, 866 77, 869 n 2, 870 n, 872 t?, 
873 w, 875 7?, 876 7i, 877 7?, 879m, 
830 7 1, 881 «, 882 t?, 883 t ?, 888 ti, 
890 n , 892 n, 893 t?, 894 r/, 895 m, 
896 7 /, 897 /?, 939 n, 943 7?, 944 n, 
945 77,948 71, 919 71, 950 r?, 932 t?, 
956 n, 972 7?, 981 n, 985 7i, 987 ?? 3, 
993 ??, 1020 7i, 1028 ??, 1049 m2, 
1086??, 1088??, 1089 n, 1091 ti, 
1097 71 6, 1110 72, 1142 77. 

Abu’l Hasan-i-Abi ShnjtV, Dilami, 
b Fana Khusran, 65. 

Abn’l lldsm-i-’Ali b. al-Asir, Seo 
Ibn ul-Asir 

Abu’l Hasan-i-’Ali ’Imad-ud- 
Daulali, 55 n 1, 58 71 9, 59 n 5. 

Abu’l Ilasau-i-Buwiah, 40, 47, 48 ti 
4, 58, 59 Sco also under Fakhr- 
ud-Daulali 

Abu’l Hasnn-i-TIaisam b Muham- 
mad i-Nfd/i. See Ibn Huisam. 

Abu’l Hasan Xlak-i-Na?r, 51, 902 71 , 
903 ?i. 

Abu’l Hasan-i-Khalaf, 325 71 , 327 ti, 
328 m. 

Abu’l Hasan -i*Na?r, Samani, 35 and 
7in 5 and 6. 
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Abu’l Hasan-i-Simjtir, 41 », 42 » 3, 
44, 45, 71 n 5, 73 and n 4 
Abu’l Hasan b ’Uinro al-Fiirlfibl, 43 
w 3, 71 n 5 

Abu’l Hnyja, 59 and n 4 
Abu’l Ilif? b Kbftl.gf, 186 ??. 

Abu’l Husain l-Ahmad, Mu’izz-ud- 
Daulah, Dllumi, 55 a l, 58 and n 
9, 59 and ?? 5, 60 8 
Abu’l Ka&nn-i-Abd’ullah b Kbur- 
dadbih. Sec 1 bn Khuibadbih 
Abu’l Kasim-i-Niih, Sam am, Son 
Nfili b. Mansur b Null RanianT. 
Abu’l Kasim b Sal lam, Imam, 11 
and >/ 2. 

Abu’l Kasnn-i'Simjur, 49 and n 9, 
50 n 4, 80 n 5, 81 ?? 

Abu’l Kb air, 900 n, 90 In 2 
Abu’l Ma^li Kulij-i-Tnmghaj,907 ?>. 
Abu’l Ma’sbar-i-Munajjim, 1 
Abu’l Mu/.alTai N a sn-iid -Din 
Malunud Sli.ih b lyal-tmnsli, Soo 
under Nfwir-nd-DTn 
“Account of Caubul/’Klpliinst one’s, 
874 n 

‘Account of Zila Dinajpur,” 559 n, 
Aobfn Diw, 691 a, 

’Ad b ’As, 303 

Adam, of Scriptme, 1, 2, 303, 304 a 

2, 590 ?il 

Adamish, the slave, 171 
Adisur, 558 n 1. 

Ae Khan b Aghiiz Khan, 880 n, 881 n. 
Aotkui, the Tatar, 1, 495 
Act kin of Ilirat, Malik, 375 n 
Afghans, the, v, xn, xm, xiv, xxv, Iv, 
74 n 2, 86 w, 120 n 5, 187 n 3, 304 n 

3, 31 4 n 6, 317 n 5, 320 7/4, 322 ??, 
333 n 7, 337 716, 352 a 3, 397 a 1, 
435 «, 439 n 4, 4 13 n 449 « 9, 463 n, 
466 n 1, 477 w, 499 /*, 508 a 1 , 509 n, 
511 ri, 512 7i, 528 n 3, 533 t?, 538 n , 


540 «, 5 18 « 3, 622 », 730 n 5, 852 
and n 4, 873 », 876 », 885 7*, 1043 « 
1, 1075 h, 1078 n 8, 1 122 u, 1132 n , 
1171 «, 1202 »,1203 7i, 1295 n 9,— 
npp xi, xn. 

“Afghan Giammar,” ltavoity’s, 187 
n 3. 

Afghan Kutb, the, 622 «. 

“ Alghainstan and the Afghans,” 
Bellow's, 1016 m 3,1081 » 7. 

Afumj, Soo Fnrangs 

Afias^ab, 3, 105 m, 1 17 m, 309 77 , 561 
n 9, 882 m, 901 and n, 905 m,9J07i, 
914 m, 919 m, 923 n 

Afiu^> rdu Maliks, tho, 1, 1 16,260 and 
m 7, 26 1 n, 480, 900 and ?i 4, 901 n, 
905 m, 907 m, 908 m, 909 w, 910 
912 77, 91 1 77, 915 77, 916 77, 918 77, 
919 77,922 M, 923m, 924 77, 925 ?*, 
929 ??, 932 m, 935 n 3, 953 m, 985 n, 
— npp xvm. 

Afiidun, 3, 305, 306 and ?i 5, 307 
and 17, 308 and 11 2, 309 and 71 , 
598, 882 n 

Afiiltis b Abraliali, of the Tabiibi’ah 
of Yuma 11 , 6. 

Af/iil Khiin Khatak, 622 m. 

Af/al-ud-DIn, the Bauuiini, Imam, 
1197. 

AghiT, signification of, 1041. 

Aghnish, tho slave, 996 n. 

Aghul, the Tlajib, 1030 77. 

Agliul Kdlubb Muhammad-i-Takisb, 
286 /I C. 

Aghiish, tho Arpalii, 1281 77. 

Aghfish, tho slave, 996 n. 

Aghiiz, the Ohini, 907 n. 

Agliuz Khan, Sovereign of the 
Mughal Tmak, 871 ?7, 873 7 ?, 876 /*, 
87777, 878 77,879 n, 880 n, 881 n, 
882?j, 88.3 n, 891 77, 89277, 894 w, 
| 896 71 , 951 n. 
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Aghiiz Malik, 1118 w 9# 

Ahl-i-Bait, the, 122071 8. 

Ahmad, another name of Muljatn- 
mad, 1161. 

Ahmad of Khujand, the merchant, 
271 w. 

Ahmad, Khwajah, a Musalman saint 
of Turkistan, 932 n. 

Alima d, Sayyid, author of Asar-u?- 
Sanadld, 718. 

Ahmad b. ’Abdu’llah Khujistani, 23 
n 1. 

Ahmad b. Mill). Nugli-Tigin, 93 n 8. 

Ahmad al-Mlkami, Wazir of al- 
Musta’?im, 1229 andw8. Soe 
also Ibn-MJkami. 

Ahmad b Asad S Tun Tin!, 24, 27 and 
7? 6, 28, 29 and n 9, 54. 

Ahmad, the Bitikch!, 11957/ 

Alnnud-i-IIarun general of Ismail b. 
Afiad Sumanl, 32 and t\ 7. 

Ahmad b Hasan, Wall of Knshghar, 

907 ti. 

Ahmad b Ilasan aUMaimandi, 
Khwajah, 92 7/ 8, 120 7/ 5. 

Ahmad b. Isma’il Stimuni, 33,31 
and 7i 6, 35 and 7/ 6, 910 n. 

Ahmad*i-Kainaj, 156 n 8, 375 n. 

Ahmad Khan, — Snltdn Sikandar of 
Dihll, 511 n, 591 n. 

Ahmad Khan b Ja’far Khan, of 
Samarkand, 138 77 . 

Ahmad Khan b Kliizr Khan, 906 n. 

Ahmad Khan b. Suliman Khan, 147 
n 8, 906 n . 

Ahmad Khujand!, Sayyid, xlviii, 270 
n 7. 

A^mad b Muhammad Kazwini, 452 
n 2. 

Aljmad b Mufcammad b. Khalaf, 
Suffari, 185 n. 

Aljmad b. Muhammad b. Sultan 


Mahmud, 91, 95 716, 96 71 1. 

Ahmad, Nikudar Aghul, Sultan, 
1293 7 ? 2. 

Ahmad-i-Sa’d, the Salar, 651 n 7, 
751. 

Alimad b. Sahl, 185 n. 

Ahmad, the Salar, ruler of Kalinjar 
1074 * 

Ahmad b. Salih Siji/n, 16. 

Ahmad-i-Simjur, Dawati, 35 n4. 

Ahmad-i-Sheran, 573. 

Ahmad b Tahir, Mbbasi, 1259 n 3. 

Ahmad-i-’Usman, Nisawi, See under 
JalTil-ud-DIn-i-Majd-ul*Mulk. 

A-i Khan b. Aghilz Khan, 880 w, 
881 77 . 

Aigliu b Awang Khan, 1193 n. 

A’in-i- Akbari, the, xvi, 73 n 8, 79 n , 
455 71 , 535 », 554 71 9, 568 n, 58 2 
n 6, 587 ti 4, 592 77 , 593 n, 603 n, 
6, 650 n 1, 694 n 4, 698 n 8, 858 
n 4, — app vi, ix, xi, xvi, xxi. 

Min*ul-Mulk, Husaiu-i-Asha'r!, 613 
and 7? 2, 631. 

Min-ul-Mulk Muhammad Junaid!, 
693 and ?/ 2, 694 n 4. 

Mm*ul-Mulk SuiTini, 390. 

Ai-yitim, Na§u-ud-DIn, 612 and nnQ 
and 9, 627 and 1 1 4, 647. 

Aiyub b Shad!, Malik-ul-Afzal, 
Najm-ud-Din, Abu Lashkar*i-, 
207 and n 8, 208 and nn 9 and 1, 
215 and n9. 

Aiyub, the Turkman Darwesh, 657. 

Aiyub! dynasty, the, 203, 230 n , 
1275 ?i 3, 1278 n. 

Ajae b. Hulaku, 1194 w. 

Ajah Diw, 623 n. 

Ak t an epithet, 912 n. 

Akasirah dynasty of A jam, 1, 5, 

Akbar, 1, 78 n, 79 n, 81 n, 95 n 4, 
449 n 9, 465 n 8, 468 n 3, 508 n 1, 
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537 n, 551 n, 559 n 2, 588 n, 593 //, 
601 n 6, 635 n 6, G42 n 2, 694 n 4, 
698 n 8, 715 n 1, 788 n 2, 883 n, 

1002 7t 5. 

Akbar-Namah, of Fai/i the Sarhindi, 
the, xvi, 869 n 2, 880 i*, 883 it, 
888 n, 889 ??, 894 7i 

Akhas Malik b. Khan Malik, 291 n. 

Akhbar-i-Shihubi, the, 391, 392 n, 

Akhlaj, tho. Sec under Khalj. 

Akhlak-i-Niisirl. the, 1190 it 1, 1257 
n. 

Akhtan, the Ata-bak, 148 and n 2. 

Akliund of Suwat, tho, 1002 n 2. 

Ak Malik, a chi of, 1034 n . 

Akran Khan of Kifchak, xlvn, 240, 
See also Kadr Khan of Kifchak 

Akran b. Shamar b. Afrikis, of tho 
Tabaln’ah, 7. 

Ak-Sankurb ’Abdu’llah, the Hajib, 
173 n 4, 203 n 1, 204 n. 

Ak Shunkar, a bird, 951 n. 

Ak Sultan b Muhammad -i-Takish, 
254 and ?i3, 280 itl, 282 and n 7, 
284, 286 n 6. 

Ak-Snnkar, Amir, 606 n 4, 656 ii, 810 
and n. 

Ak-Snnkar, seneshal of Lohor, 1134 
and it 1, 1135 

Akta’, Mu’izz-ud-Danlali, al-, 60 n 8, 

Al-i-Tamghaj, the, 1158 andw 3. 

Al-i-Ziyar, the, 55 nl. 

Ala^, the Nu-yin, 972 n, 974 n, 975 n 
5, 977 n. 

Alakfish, Tagln Kurin, See Cla-Kush* 
Tigln, 945 n. 

Alan-Kuwii, 892 n, 893 n, 891 n , 902 
n, 903 n, 916 

Alanians, the, 998 n, 999 n, 1290 n 9. 

Alanji b Taghdar, 233 n. 

Alanjik, title of Kabal Khan, tho 
Mughal, 896 n. 


’Alfi-’ud-Daulah, Ata-bak, governor 
of Yazd, 296 n. 

’Alu-’ud-Daulali, Al-Byabauki, us« 
SimuanI, Shaikh, 299 «. 

’Alu-ud- Dnnlah, tho Hamadanl, Say- 
yid, 995 n, 997 n. 

’Ala-ud-Dm Abu ’AIT b. ghuja’ud- 
Dln, 345, 346 and » 8. 

’Alti-ud Din ’All b. Martin n Khalil, 
Malik, Seo ’AlI-i-Mardun, tho 
Khalj. 

’Alu-ud-Din, tho A$fahod of the 
Kabud Jamah, 1121 n. 

’Alii-ud-Din ’Ata Malik, tho Sal t nb, 
1195 n, 

’Ala-ud-Dln Ayaz, tho Zinj.ml, 
xxvm, 7<>9, 820, 821 n 5. 

’Ala-ud-DIn Bahrain Shah b. Nfifir- 
ud-DTn IJubaehnh, xxvi. 

’Ala-ud-Dm Hasan b. ’All us Sabbiih, 
1187 n 7 See also under Hasan 
a?- Kabbah 

’Alu-ud-DIn Husain Julian Soz b, 
’Jzzud-DTn al-Hus-im Hhuti, 110 
w 5, 111, 112 nn 3 and 5, 1 13 a, 119 
and it 2, 150, 155 n 3, 237 n 8, 238 
and it 5, 301 , 323 ?/, 333 n 6, 336 n i, 
337 and n 8, 339, 340 and a 2, 313 
and it 3, 344 and it 7, 347 and n 2, 
348 n, 319 and it, 350 and n, 351 
and it, 352, 353 and n 5, 351 and n 
1, 355 and n, 356 and n 2, 357 and it 
7, 358 and nn 2 and 3, 359 and w, 
360, 361 and n 7, 362 and n 3, 363 
and n 8, 3G4 and nl, 365, 366 n 4, 
368 n, 369 and n 5, 376 and u 2, 377 
ri 4, 37871 3, 391, 3957/4, 413,417, 
421, 422 423 n 8, 426 n 4, 438, 439 7t 
4, 44271, 443 n, 444 n, 445 and 72, 
446, 447 n 6, 448 and n 4 , 4 49 7t. 

’Ala-ud-Dm JanI, Malik, 618 audit, 
620, 629, 633 n 8, 634, 639, 640, 
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726, 731 and n 9, 735, 771 », 772 
n, 773 ti, 774 w, 778 n, 779, 847 n 1, 
910 

’Ala-ud-DIn Kai-Kubad, fcho Khok- 
har chief, 610 n 

’Ala-ud-DIn Kai-Kubiid, Saltan of 
llum, lx, 298 n. 

’Alfi-ud-DIn-i-Khiljl, — app. xxi 

’Alil-ud-DIn Khar Shah, Bad shah of 
the Mulahidah, 1196 n, 

’Alii-ud-Dm Kuna], 371, 372, 373. 

’Ala-ud-DIn Mahmud b. Jalal ud-DIn 
IJasan-i-Nau Musalman, 1200 and 
n 1. 

’Ala-ud-DIn Mas’ud Shah b Rukn- 
ud-DIn Flriiz Shah, of Dihll 
xxvn, 625, GOO a n cln 9,661 and n, 
663, 664, 665, 666 and n, 667, 668, 
669, 676, 737, 7 14 n 6, 7 17, 755 and 
n 3, 758, 762 and n 8, 780, 787, 790, 
792, 798,812 u 9, 813 n 5, 814 and 
n 8, 815 n 5, 1153, 1150, 1181 n 2. 

’Ala-ud-DIn Mas' fid b Khams-ud- 
Dln Muhammad, of B aim fin, 431 
and n 8, 435 

’Ahl-nd-DIn Muhammad b Baha’nd- 
])in Sam, 401 »/, 114,432 nn 1 and 
3, 433 and a, 431 n, 435, 437 n 7, 
477 n, 493 and n, 494, 495 and n 4, 
490. 

’Ala-ud-DIn Muhammad b. Hasan b. 
Muhammad, 1190 n 1, 1192 it, 
1193 n. 

’Ala-ud-DIn Muhammad b. Ibak 
Kashli Khan, 713 and n 5 

VAla-nd-DIn Muhammad the Khut- 
anl, Shaikh, 981 n. 

'Ala-ud-DIn Muhammad, the Mahk- 
ul-HajI, 1, li, 346 a 8, 391 and n 2, 
392, 393, 394 and n and n 3, 395, 
396, 397 and nn 5 and 3, 399 and n 
3,412, 415 n 6, 41 7 and nn 5 and 6, j 


418 and n 2, 419 n 5, 420, 463 n 4, 
472 n 7, 490 n 8, 492, 525 tj, 1002 
7i 9 Same as Malik Ziya-ud-DIn 
Muhammad, Dnrr-i-Ghur or tho 
Pearl of Gliur. 

’Ala-ud-DIn Muhammad, of tho 
Mulahidah of Alamut, 1151 n. 

’Alfi-nd-DIn Muharamad-i-Takish 
Khwarazm Shfih, See under 
M uli am m ad - i - Tak i sh . 

’Ala -ud- Din Utsuz b ’Ala-ud-DIn 
al-JIusam Jhliiin-soz, Sultan, 238, 
395 and n 4, 396, 399, 402 t?, 409, 
411 72, 412 and n, 41 3 and n 1, 414, 
415 and nn 4 and 8, 416 71 9, 417, 
418 ti 2, 419 2 i 5, 490, 496, 626 n 
7, 1002 7i 7, 1071 7/ 1 

’Ala-ul-Mulk of Kundaz, 1023 71 

’Alawls of Egypt, tho, 208 and n 4, 
209 and 7i 6, 210, 211, 213, 215, 
216 

Alb, signification of, 49 n 7. 

Alb-Arsalan-i-GhiizI b. Da-iid-i-Ja- 
ghar Bog, Saljuhl, 66 ii 7, 99, 100, 
101 nn 1 and 2, 103, 126 n 2, 132 
and 72 2, 133 and nn 3 and 4, 334 
and n 9, 135 and n 2, 136 and n, 
137 and n 3 and 4, 158, 174 n, 186 
and ? 2 , 312 and ?i 1, 905 n, 9u6 n , 
914 a, 924 7?. 

Alb-Arsalan-i-GhdzIb Kizil Arsalun 
SaljukT, 390, 472 and n and n 9. 

Alb Aisalau b. Sultan Mahmud b. 
Muhammad Malik Shall SaljukT, 
204 n, 

Alb-i-GhazI of Jlirat, 257 n 2. 

Alb-Tigln, Amir of Ghaznln, slave 
of tho Su mauls, 27, 37 n 2, 40 and 
?i 4, 42 and 7272 , 1 and 3, 43 and n 
4, 46 and n 2, 49 t? 7, 51 ti 5, 70 n 8, 
71 and n 5, 72 nC, 73?i7, 232 n, 
320 n 3. 
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Alb-Tigm, IJiijib of Abu’l ‘Abbos-i- 
Marnun Farlghunl, 232 n 

Albarl, See the llbarl tribe, 11G9 

Alexander, the Gieat, 201 /», 295 /?, 
354, 678 », 680 and n 7, 998 // , 10-1 1 
n, 1054 a 2, 1184 n, 1263 n. 

Alexius Comnenas, 157 n . 

Alghu, the Nuylu, 1184/1, 1293 n. 

’All b Abi Khalub 10 n 4 

’All b. Abi Tabb, 7, 9, 32 n 0, 61 n 1, 
91, 104 n 3, 223 and n 3, 302 and n 

6, 300 /i 9, 307 n, 312 // 2, 190, 598, 
994 », 995, 1135, 1231, 12 13 it, 
1255??, 1260, 1282. 

’All, the Arghun, Sultan, 1122 //. 

’All, the Bahadur, Shalmah oi Ba gh - 
dad, 1255 n. 

’All al-Bul'aml, Seo Abu ‘All b ‘Abd- 
ullah, Muhammad, ul-Bal’anu. 

’All Bastabadi, Khwajah, 723 

’AllOliatii oi Jatri, Wall ol Iliriit, 
237 and ti 8, 348 ??, 358 n 3, 378 n 
3, 426 n 4. 

*Ali, the Ohji-ush, Amir, 150, 152. 

'All, the JOaighdDii, the I’ahldwan, 
1098 n 

’All b Farrukh-zud b. Mas’ud-i- Ka- 
rim, 107. 

’All, the Ghaznawl, Imam, 1141. 

All, the Ilajib, go\oinor of Akhliit, 
297 7i, 298 a. 

*Ali b. ’isa-i-Mahun, 10 and /?// 2 and 

7, 11 ?t9 

’All-i" lamiVil, Sipali* Solar, 529 n 4, 
605 and n 1. 

’All b lyal-Aisalan, 89 n 8. 

’All Jatri, See All Chalrl. 

’All Karlb, 89 n 9. 

'All -i- K arma kh. the Sipah-Salar, 
xxi, 114 a, 454 ?7, 450 

’Ali-i-Khar-post, See Malik Muham- 
mad, ’Ali-i'Khar-post. 


’All Khweshawand. the I.Iiijib, 88a 

7, 89 7ia 8 and 9, 917? 8. 

’All Kurbat, the IJL i j i b, 89and?i9, 
90. 

’Ab-i-LaN Suffari, 19 

’All b. Mahnmd-i-Zangl, Malik-u?- 
Salih, 205 an<l n 0. 

’All Malik, 1186 // 

’Ali-i* Mai dan, the Khalj, 572 ami it 
0, 574 and //// 3 and 5, 573 and n 
9, 576 and nn 5 and 6, 577 /?, 578 
and n 9, 579 and nn land 0, 580 
and a 7, 5S1 n 5, 587 n 2, 010 a 7 > 
771 n , — app vx 

’Alib. Mus’ud i-Kai nn Ghaznawl, 
107 

’All, the Mej, 560, 561, 562 a, 569 n 
5, 571. 

’All JSag-awiI, 519 and n 4 

’All shall b. Balaam Slight lliaznawi. 

111 . 

’All Shah b. Taki^h-i-Khwumzm 
Shah, 219?/ 3, 252 and nn 3 and 4, 
253, 255 and n 7, 380 and a 1, 381 
?/ 2, lOOand// 1,401 u, 105, 106, 407 
nn 5 and 7, 408, 409 and n 5, UO 
and nn 3 and 6, 411 a, 412, 1L3 n 1. 

’Ah Shei, Amu , 401 a 1. 

’All b Slmja’ud-Dm. Abi 'All, Ghuri, 
1003 7 L 

’Ab b. Suit, In Jbidlum Ghiunawi, 
105. 

’All b Sultan Mas’ud, 95, 97 and a 
4, 98 nn 5, 0 and 8. 

’All b Tabu b al-HusdJii, 13 a and 

8, 393 it. 

’AH Tigm, ruler of Bukham, and 
one ol the Afiasi^abi Khans, 
121, 123 ??, 904//, 911 // 

’Ab-i-Zahid, Amir, 199 and // 7. 

Alin Taihhi, Bad&hah of the Dual 
tribe, 944 n. 


2 
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Alinjah Khan b Kiwak Khun, 873 
n, 874 n. 

Alinjah (Almirijah) b. Tark, 872 n t 
873 7i. 

Abpu-Ko, Chinese for Artuk Buka, 
1219 n. 

Aljakta, Nti-In, xlvii, 164, See Iljl- 
kdae. 

Almas, the Hiijib, Malik of Balkh, 
413. 

Almeric, king of Jerusalom, 210 n, 
212 n 1. 

Almmjah b. Turk b. Yafis, 872 ?t, 
873 it, 891 n 

Altamsh, anglicized form of Iyal- 
TimiHh, which see. 

14 Allan Daftar, ” or Golden Itocord, 
the, 891 n , 1093ti. 

Altun Khan, sovereign of Khit.le, 
the, 896 a, 897 ?t, 937, 9 10 n, 942, 
693 and tt, 954,955 and v, 956 a, 
957 n, 958 n, 959 n, 901, 902, 905, 
9G6, 980 n 1 , 1 092 n, 1095, 1 1 37 w, 
1138 n, 1139 n, 1144 and n 4, 1 180, 
1217 ». 

Altan Khans, sovereigns of Khitae, 
the, 913 n, 930, 955 7t, 1130 n 9, 
1139?t, 1 186 7? 5. 

Alt! Sakman, tho Hajib of Da-ud-i- 
Jagliar Beg, 128 tt, 129 n. 

Altun Khan, See Altan Khan. 

Altun Khan oi T.iuigb.lj, 270, 271. 
See also tho Altan Khan, sover- 
eign of Kin lap. 

Altun Task, the Hajib, 85 tt, 120 and 
w6, 121 7i, 123 tt, 232 //,32l7t7. 

Altur (Atsiz) b. I ley, 875 v. 

Alwand-a&p, father of Lulir-asp, 
303719. 

Amin, al, 9, 10 and n 8. 

Ammjali b. Buka Khan, sovereign 
of the Tattar Imak, 875 tt, 


Amin Khan, governor of Bengal 
772 n, 776 n. 

AmTn Malik, Amin ul Mulk, Sep 
under Malik Khan Yamm-ul- 
Mulk. 

Amlr-i-’Alam, the, 1227 andTi 3. 

Amlr-i-’Alim, tho ’AjamT, 217 n. 

Amlr-i-Ihid, the, 476 Tt, 482 n, 529 n 
4, 6057t 1. 

Amlr-i-IIajj, tho, 1244 n. 

AmTr-i-Hainld, tho, title of Nub b, 
Nasr Samuiil, 40. 

Amlr-i-MazT, the, title of Jsma’il b. 
Ahmad Saiufuii, 33. 

Amir Mu’uzzi, Poet-Lauieate of 
Sultan Sanjar, 153. 

Amli-i-Sa’d b. Hus.lm-ud-DIn 
’Akah, 1238 n 8, 1239 a. 

Anilr-i-Sa’Id, the, title of Nasr b. 
Ahmad b. Isma’il Samanl, 37, 38, 
902 n. 

Anur-i-Sa’idb SultanMas’ud, Ghaz- 
nawi 95 n 7. 

Amii-i-Sadld, tho, title of Mansur b. 
Nub Samanl, 41 tt 8, 44. 

Amlr-i-Shahid, the, title of Abu- 
Navr-i- Ahmad b. Ismail Samanl, 
34, 35. 

Amir Shah b. Sultan Ibrahim Ghaz- 
nawl, 105 

Amir n’l Umarii, tho title, 58 Til, 
042 ii 2. 

*Anilak b ’Ad, 303. 

’Amlak b. Tuik b Yafis, 872 n. 

Anand-pal b Jaipfd, ruler of Hmd, 
81 n. 

Anang-pal Tun, Rajah, 598 7t 8. 

Anban, tho Nil-In, 1128 andn7. 

’Anbar-i-Habashi, 1272 a 5. 

Anboh tribe, the, 1234 and7i4. 

4 ‘ Ancient History,” Philip 
Smith’s, 880 n. 
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Anglras, the, 940 n, 943 n, 1093 a, 
1217 n, 1223 n. 

Amnl-Juk (Th.i-ir Khan, See under 
Gha-Tr Khan 

Anlkali Bigl Khatun, 1092 «, 1142, 
1143 n. 

Ansarl, the poet, 308 n 2, 407 n 8. 

Ansliar b Shaid-asp. 9. 

Ansi (Iley) b. Annnjah, 875 n. 

Antonia da Silva Helioses, 582 n G. 

An wan b. ’Anilak, 303 

Anwar-i-Suhaili, the, 109 a 9. 

Aoktaj, See Uktac Ka’an. 

Aolb irking, the, a tribe or people 
of Kiichak 11G9 n. 

Aor Khan, tho Khwfiraznil Amir, 
1118 a 9. 

Aor Khan of Lakhnnawati, 73G, 737. 

Aor Khan b. Mnghal Khan, 875 n. 

Aor Khan of Hum, 1G4 

Aoianglfis or 

Aoraugfash or 

Aorinaktuhh b. Mangu Kfi’an, 1218 «, 
1223 n. 

Aoimazd, or Ilurmuz, of the Sasa- 
- man dynasty, 4. 

Apollonius of Tyana, 78 n. 

Arabian Nights, the, 603 n 7, 790 n 
7, 1295 n 1. 

Arabs, tho, xx, xlvn, 139 n, 231 v 2, 
303 n 7, 301 and a 3, 305, 309, 329 
n, 333, 899 n, 915 n, 1003 n 1, 1021 
n 8, 1043 n 1, 1081 n 7, 1117, 1233 
71 3. 

Aiam Shah b Kutb-ud-DIn Ibak, 
503 to 9, 500 v 9, 528, 529 and n 4, 
530 h and n 7, G06?i 3, 008 a 8, 
614 n 8, — npp. xi. 

Arash, tho Archer, 721 and « 3, 
1058 and n 5. 

Aibaz, chief of the Kara Khitals. 
911, 912 ii } 927 /*. 


Arehooologieal Report, Cunning- 
ham’s, 1129?i 1, 1131 n. 
Arda-Rhei b. Ilurmuz b. NarsI, Sa* 

sfinl, 5 

Arda-Shor b. Shenvaiah, of the 
Akasnah, 5 

Arda*Sher Babnkdn, 4, 6. 

Aidashir-i Dnaz-Dast, 3. 
Ardawan-i-Akbar, of tho Aghkanldn 
dynasty of ’Ajum, 4. 

Ardnwfm-i A«glinr, of tho Ashka- 
-m fm dynasty of ’A jam, 4. 

Ardu b Atsiz, sovereign of tho 
Tattar Im.’ik, 875 n 
Arfakjishad b. Sum, 6, 303 n 7, 304 

it 2 

Alfa VS, See under Anhk, 4. 

Arghun Aka, the Cir-ut, Amir, 1122 
n, 1149 «, 1151 a, 1152 n, 1181 n 2 ? 
1186n, 1 1 94 n f 1 195 n t 1196 n] 
1287 n 

Anbugi for lituk Buka, 1161?*- 4, 
1162 n. 

Anstotlo, 678 n, 1184/?. 

Aipisib b. Afrasyab, King of Turdn, 
561 n 9. 

Arjifan or Jifan b. Chingiz Khan, 
1092 ib. 

Arkanah, tlie Kumai concubine of 
Cktae Ku-an, 1142a 
Arktu, the Nu> in, 1243 n, 1263 n, 
1272 n 6, 127371 7, 1279 n 
Arlats, the, 1095 n 
Armdn, the tlius Amir, ll70rt. 
Armanus, Kaisar of Rum, 134 n 9, 
136 n. 

Armenians, tho, 1161 n 4, 1162 ?t. 
Arrian, 1055 n 

Arsahui-i-Ar gh u b. Alb-Arsalan b. 

Du-ud l-Ja glm i Beg, 143 » 2. 
Arsalfin-i-Bfiiu, Officer of the Sam- 
-unis, 81 7b. 
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Arsahin-i-Hf»jib or 
Arealfin-i-Ja/ib, governor of Klmr- 
•usan, 80 n 5, 81 tt, 117 n, 118 and 
v f>, 119, 321 »7. 

Arsalan Khan Abu-1- Mitzaffar, the 
Afiasyiibl Klian, 85 «, 904 n. 
Arsahln Khan b. $adr Khan, 91 n 3, 
905 n 

Arsalan Khan of Kaiahk, 1004 and n 
9, 1007 w 3, 1023, 1054, 1055, 1001 
v1> IOGO 71 6, 1112 718, 1132n. 
Arsalan Khan, tho Karl ugh, 953 n, 
909 ii 1, 085ti, 986 w, 989 » 

Arsalan Khan Muhammad b Stillman, 
See Muhainmad-i- Arsalan Khan. 
Arsalan Khan Sanjar-i-Ohast, Malik 
of Awadh, 073, 095 and it 9, 099, 
700 h 8, 703 a 7, 701 and n 5, 713 
77 3,700, 707, 708 and 7? 1,709, 
770, 771 77 , 775 77, 770 71, 777 n, 
779 77 , 784 77, 793 and n G, 830, 838 
*7, 839 7i 1, S47 and nn 9 and 4, 
818 and n, 819. 

AiBulan Malik b Sultan Malik b. 

Mas’ud-i-Kanm, 107 
Arsalan SI will. Amir, 251 it 9 
Arsalan Shah b Mas’ ud-i- Karim 
yjiaznawT, xlvi, 107 and ini 7 and 
8, 108 ti 5, 1 17 n 8, See also Ma- 
lik Arsalan. 

Aisnlan Slifih b Sultan Ibrahim 
(jh nznawT, 100 

Ai s.i bin Shah b Tughril b Muham- 
mad b Malik SJ_i.Hi Saluki, 105 
and ?7 2, 16(jn 7, 170 n 8, 171 n 9, 
175 7i 8. 

ArsTah, tho Pnhlawan, 1002 and it 
3, 1025 n 3 

Artaxerxes Longimanns, 3. 

Artuk Buka b Tall b PhmgTz Khan, 
1092 77 , 1215 and n2, 1218 /j, 1219 
*, 1220 7i, 1293 n. 


Artuk, Mujlr-ud-DTn, nxler of Da* 
-mashk, 207 n 8. 

Artukiah, same as above. 

Arwand Shah, 303 n 9. 

Ai wand-asp, father of Luhr-asp, 
303 n 9. 

Arwand-asp b Tub, 303, 304, 305. 
Anvand-asp b. Zankaba, 303 and n 
7, 304, 305. 

Aryans, the, 8997?, 1075 7 ?, 1076 n, 
Arzuliik Shfili b. Mn^ammad-i-Tuk- 
3 kb, 254 and n 3, 279 and n 6, 280 
and nn 1 and 2, 281, 28 2 n 7, 286 
mid n 6. 

Arswilu Shah, See Arzalak Shah. 
Ai’zu-maud-Dukht, daughter of 
Khuvrau Parvviz, 6. 

As, tube of, 1109 n. 

‘As b Irani, 303 

Asad b, Ahmad Samanl, 29. 

As’ud b. Bftdun, 9, 11 and ??2. 
As’adb Kadwlah, 9 77 1, U and n 2 . 
Asad b Saman-i-Khaddat. 27 and n 
0,28 

Asad b Shaddiid, 312 
Asad-ud-Din Mankali, 742. 

A sad -ud- Din Sher-i-Koh b Shii<JI r 
the Kurd!, 204 n, 207 and ?? 8, 208 
77 and nn 1, 3 and 4, 209 and «G, 
210 and 7i, 21 1 and n 9, 212 n, 213 
and and 1111 3 aud 5, 215 and n 9 , 
210 and nn 3 and 4, 221 n 6 , 225 
71 4. 

Asad-ud-DIn Sher Malik Wajlri, 461 
aud 71 6 

Asad-ud-DIn Tez Kkan-i-Kutbl, 
617. 

A?af jyruin 'Abd-ul-Majid, — app. 
xxi. 

AMr-u’l-Bilud, the, xvi, Uni, 28 n 
8, 70 77 0, 385 ?i 9, 1010 a. 
Asar-un-Nuzaru, the, 42 71 9 . 
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Asiir-u?-S annelid, tlio, 718 
Ascansar, anglicized form of Ak- 
Sankur, Malik of IJalab, 173 n 4, 
203 n 1 

Asfahed, a title, 263 ??. 

Ash’ar, Arab tribe, 613 n 2 
’Asharali-i-MabaRbirah, the, 1. 
Ash’arl, Sharaf-nhMulk. the, 6G4 
and n. 

Ash’ailfm, the, 613?? 2 
Agha’ya (Isaiah) tlio Piophet, 3. 
Ashk A rfd’n a, 1st of the Ashkanlan 
dynasty, 4. 

Ashkan b Ashk, of the Ashkanlan 
dynasty of ‘ Ajam, 4 
Ashkanian dynasty of ’Ajam, the, 
1,4. 

Ashiaf the ’Alawl, v ayyid, b Mu- 
ham mad -i- A hi- Sim pi the Samar- 
-kandl, 006 v, 0o7 n 
Ashraf-nd-Din b Sayyid Jalfil-ud- 
Dln, the Sufi, Sa})id, 12S8, 1289, 
1290. 

Ashiat b. I sham, 9. 

Asia Polyglotta, Klapioth’s, 885 n. 
Asiatic Journal, the, 592 n. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, Proceed- 
ings of the, 683 n, 771 n 
Asif Khan, 588 ?# 

A?Il-ud-Dm, the Nishapurl, 1003, 
1061. 

AsTl-ud-DIn, the Zawzanl, Khwajah, 
1206 u 3, 1208??, 1209 n. [n 7 
Assassins, the, 363 n 8, 651 n 7, 1 187 
Astir (Atsiz) b Hoy, 875 n. 

Ast ley’s Collection, 920 w, 938 ??, 
1219 n. 

Asutae Aghul b. Mangu 1£a-un b, Tull 
b Chingiz Khan, 1223 n. 

Ata-bak, meaning of, 168 n 2. 
Ata-baks, the, 168a2, 169,170??, 
172 n 3, 282. 


Ata-baks of Azarbaijan and ’Irak, 
166 ?/ 7, 168, 172 n 3. 

Ata-baks of Pars, tlio, 148, 169 and 
ii 7, 173 and/?/? 4 and 5, 174 n, 
180 ?? 6. 

Ata-baks of Mau«ul, the, 149, 169, 
203 and n 1 , 205 n 6. 

Ata-liu, the Muglpil general in 
Clniig-tu-fu, 1222 n 

At -Khan, the Knifi Klulal general, 
154 n 2, 155 ##, ‘237 ?? 2, 908 w, 919 
??, 920 n 

Atkinson, Dr , 1012?/ 4. 

Atkinson, Mr T. E , 683??. 

Atsiz b I ley, Sovereign of tlio 
Tat tar I milk, 875 ??. 

Aurangzeb, emperor of Dihll, 559 n 
2, 586 n 9, 592 w, 593 n. 

A\ ill, Pat her, 507 n 4. 

Awang Khan 'J’ughril Tigln, So-* 
voioign of the Karaynt Moghuls, 
470 /?, 806 a, 936 it 5, 939 n, 940 a, 
941 ##, 912#/, 913#?, 944#/, 945??, 
948 ??, 959 #?, 1089 ##, 1091 ?t, 1102 
7i, 1170 #i9 

Awan-Kai s, a tribe of Jats, tho, 499 
n, 537 n, 538 ??, 1 132 a. 

A wans, the, 1 1 30 n, 1131 ??. See also 
tho above. 

Awar Khan b. Mughal Khan. 
875 n. 

Awes, tho Gaharl Sultiin, 1044??-. 

Awhad-ad-PIn Bukljun, Imam, 199, 
191 

Aw-Tigln b. Yassuka Bahadur, 899 
n, 1094 #?, 1 105?# 

Ayaghu or Aighu, Son of the Awanjy 
Khan, 1193 n. 

Ayat tho Burak, 877 n. 

Ajaz, Abu Najm, Ulmafc or luiufe' 
slave of Sultan Mahmud of Ghaa. 
-nln, lvm, 89 ## 8, 102 n 4, 145 n 4. 
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Ayuz-i-Ilazar Mardali, — Kablr Khitn 
-i-Mangmii, 725, 800 n. 

Aydy Cut, Sot* YIddI Kit. 

’Ay i shah Kb.it Qn, daughter of 
‘ Izzud-DIn ’ Umi t ho Muraghanl, 
Malik of Hirfit, 193, 11 99 a. 

Aymm the servant., 200. 

Ayyubl dynasty, the, See under 
Aiyiibl 

Azad Ohilir b. Sultan Ibrahim Ghaz- 
nawl, 105. 

Az.id Mu lik b. Sultan Ibriililin Ghaz- 
nawl, 105. 

Azad-Mihr b. Sultan Ibrahim Ghaz- 
nawl, 105. 

AVam Khan, — app ix, xxi. 

A’/am Malik b ’Imful-ud-DIn of 
Balkh, Amir, 540 n, 1010, 1022 n, 
1023 a. 


AVam-ul-Mulk, the, 1015 n, See also 
A ’/am Malik. 

Azar-sab b. Till), 9. 

’ A/id, Abu Muhammad-i-’Abd’ullah, 
al-, 212 n, 213 n, 215n9, 210 n 
4, 217 n, 218 n 6. 

’Aziz of Egypt, the, 597. 

’Azlz-bi’llah Man§ur-i-Niziir, al-, the 
Misn Khalifah, 47 n 7. 

Azkanah Khiitun, 1 142 n, 

Az-KullI D ad -Bale, See Malik Saif- 
ud-l)In, Ibak-i-ShamsI, ‘Ajaml. 

A/middm!, the Gurjl, 1272 n 5. 

Azman, the Urus Amir, 1170 n. 

Aznaw.iri, the Gurjl, 1272 n 5. 

Azra-Il, 3190 n 1 . 

’A/ud-ud-Daulali, See ’Uzd-ud-Dau- 
lah. 


B. 

Bid) a Ko twill the Sufalnml, 57 1, 575 
and n 9. 

Babak-i-Khurraml, 13 and n 9. 

Bubakan b. Babak b. Susan, of the 
Susa nlan dynasty, 4 

Bftbar, 75 n 5, 78 n, 81 a, 285 n 5, 

288 n 3, 873 n, 874 n, 890 n, 1041 
w, 1091m, 1130 «, 1131 n, 1132n, 
1115 m. 

Babar-iul-DIn, governor of Iliral, 

375 n. 

Badt'io, the Jakambu, 1092 n, 1170 
n 9. 

Bit due or Biitae, the Taikhfm, 911 n, 

912 n. 

Bad.io Tarkhans, the, 913 m. 

Badan b. Mae IGinsrau, 9. 

Bud i ah, siguilication of the word, 

18 m 8. 


Badr-iul Din, Sayyid, xlviii. 

Badr-ud-Din ’All Kidiinl, Malik, 
390, 490. 

Badr-ud-DIn, the chief Dlwan, of 
Suit an Muhammad, Khwiirazm 
Shall, 27 n 7, 270 w, 965 n 3, 988 n. 

Badr ud-Dm Ja’fai, Governor of 
Sai akhs under Suit an Shah, 248 n. 

Badr-ud-Din Ja’lish, Governor of 
Balkli under Muliammad Khvva- 
razin Sliah, 402 n 

Badr-ud-DIn-i-Khizr, 481 n 8. 

Badr-iid-Dm of Kldfin, 342, 368. 

Badr-ud-DIn Lfilu, Malik of Maugil, 
1151 m, 1228 and a 6, 1234 n 8, 
1237, 1247 n, 1252, 1262 w, 1263 
71 , 1272 n 5, 1279, 1280 and n 5. 

Badr-ud-DIn Sunkar, the RumT, 648 
651, 652, 653 n 5, 654, 662 n 6, 709 
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n 6, 714 v 9, 732, 753 and n 3, 787, 
806, 867 n. 

Badr-ud-Din Tnghnl, Slavo of Sultan 
Snnjar, 374 and » 5, Same as 
•Bahii-ud-Din Tughnl, which sco 

Badr-ul-Mulk ’Aj.uni, Wazir of 
Sultan San jar, 155 n 0. 

Bae Sunlfar b Kaidu, of tlio Buzan- 
-jar dynasty of tlio Mughal lunik, 
893 «, 896 n. 

Baghatut, 898 n. 

Bagh-rash, Amh, 862 n 9. 

Bagjadi, See Bakjadl. 

Bagora, mispronunciation of tlio 
name 13 u gh t a, 9t ( 5 n. 

Bagsum b Abiahat-ul-Ashiam, 8. 

Bahadur, the title, 898 a 

Bahadur, Ainu- of Tingkufc, 11 15 n 5 

Bahadur, Tii-ir, See Ta-ir Bahudui. 

Bahar-i- Danish, the,— app xxi. 

Bahu-ud-Daulali Khuyrau FIiuz, 57, 
63 n 8. 

Balia-ud-Din ’All b. Sultan Mas’ud, 
97 4, 98 a 6. 

Bahu-ud-Din Buhid-i-No>iii, 626. 

Baha-nd-Din IjU&an-i-Ash’aii, 635, 
761. 

Baha-ud-Din Ililfil, the Surianl, 663 
n 8, 737. 

Baha-ud-Din Ibak, the Kliwajah, 
685, 819. 

Baha-ud-Din Muhammad, Amir-i- 
Hajib, 491 n 9 

Baha-ud-Dm Muhammad, tho Jii- 
ini, 1121 n 

Balia-ud-Din Muhammad b. Ma*’ud- 
i- Karim, 107. 

Baha-ud-Din llazi, Say} id,xlvm, 270 
and n 7, 271, 963, 964 and n 2, 965 
and n 5. 

Baha-ud-Din, Sa’luk, Malik, 1120 a 

2, 1121 


Balia- ud-DIu Sam b. Ghiyas.ud-Din 
Mahmud, Sultan of (jhur ,407, 408, 
409,412. 413 ill, 414 a 3 

Baha-ud-Dm Sfuu b ’Jzz-ud-DTn 
al-llusain, Sultan of (Jhur, xhx, 
337, 339, 3 10 and it, 3 41 and nn 6 
and 7, 342, 313 and it 3, 3 17 and n 

2, 318 a, 349 n, 353 n 5, 357 and « 
9, 369, 128, 432 a 8, 439 n 4, 440, 
472 a 6, 478 n 6, 480 a, 1051 n 3, 
1063, — app. xiv 

B.iha-ud-Dm Sam b Sh arns-nd-DIn 
Mulnmmad, Bamuai, xxu, 3 42, 
390, 113, Id 1 426, 128 and it 1, 129 
n and ii 1, 130, 431 and n 7, 432 and 
n 3, 133 and a, 135, 436, 490, 192 
and it 7, 193 and a, 191, 501 nn 4 
and 5. 

Baha-ud-Din Tughi il, governor of 
Iln.d, 218, 219, 374 ami n 5, 379 
find m 5, Seo also undei Tughul of 
limit 

Bah.i-ud-Din f’shi, Imam, 512, 

Bah.i-ud-Din Zakanya of Multan, 
I main, 482, 71 7 a, 1201 it. 

Balia ul-I lakk, See Baha-ud-Dm Za- 
kai lyii. 

Baha-nl-Mulk b Najib-ud-DIn, 1028 
7i, 1029 iif 1030/1 

Bufikam, \1 v, 68 and n 4, 69 a. 

Bahlul Ludi, Sultan, 510 a, 511 n. 

Bahnian b. lbfandijar b. (.JuHhtiiBib 

3, 7. 

Bahi -ul-Asrar, tlio, xvi, 116 1 a 9, 

Bahiam b. ’Ali, Uovernoi of Kiiman, 
93 a 8. 

Bahiam b. Bahriini, of tlio Sugfuiluu 
dynasty, 4. 

Bahiam Giir b, Yazdajird, 231 7i 2, 
423 n 8, 598. 

Bahrain b Haja^h, 312. 

Bahrain Hnfdiuuvh, 53 u 6 
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Bahrain b. Hnrniuz, of the Susaulun 
dynasty, 4. 

Bahrain the Jalian gh Ian, Sultan, 
1044 n 

Bahrain b. Kazan Murit, 9. 

Bahrain b Shtipur, — Kirmiin Shah, 
of the Sasanlun dynasty, 5. 

Bahrain Shah b. Khusiau Malik, 
Ohaznawi, 115, 579 ?i 0, 456 and 
»2, 457, 1062 n 7, 1072 a 5. 

Bahrani Shah b Mas* ud-i- Karim, 
Ohaznawi, xlvi,xlix, 107, 108 and 
mi 1, 2 and 5, 109 and n 9, 110 and 
n n 1 and 5, 1 1 1 and n 6,J1 1 2 a 5, 1 1 3 
1 48 and n 5, 1 19 n 2, 236 n 6, 
323 n y 338 n 2, 3 10, 341 n 7, 317 n 
2, 348 ?i, 3 19 a, 350 n and « 3, 351 
and n and a 1, 353 and n 5, 357 and 
nn 6 and 7, 358 n 2, 439 and ?? 4, 
440, 4-11 and ?i 8, 412 n, 113 w, 414 
7?, 445 n, 418 n 4 

Bahrain Shah b N.lsii -nd-DIn Ka- 
bfipih, 532 and ?i 2, 5 11 n 8, 542, 
543 71,544, 013 n 7,011 

Bain am Sh ah b. Sultan IbiTilum 
Ohaznawi, 100. 

Balaam Shubin, 27 and n 4, 29, 53 
n 6. 

Bahruz, prefect of Baghdad, 207 7i 8 

Baidar b Ohnghatfic b Chingiz 
Khiin, 1105 w. 

Baidu b. Aidu, Sovereign of tlio 
Tattar lunik, 875. 

Bttihaki, al-, xhx, 07 and n 2, GO n, 
70, 75 n 5, 76 n 8, 77 a, 78 n, 82 n 
2, 84 7i 9, 85 a, 87 7i, 89 a 9, 9 1 a G, 
93 n 9, 94 n 3, 95 a a 5, 7 and 8, 
97 n, IOO 71 5, 102 a 2, 105??, Iu7 u 
6, 117 77, 11 9 77, 120 77 1, 121a 7, 
12 2 and n 3, 12471 4, 120 n n 3 and 
6, 127 nn 7 and 1, 128 a, 129 71, 
130 it 6, 131 71 7, 132 77 8, 134 a 6, 


23171 2, 288ti 3, 918 911, 810 n 5 
320 a 4, 321 n 7, 324 7i, 320 t?, 414 
77 0, 426 a 0, 448 n 4, 530 7?, 901 ti, 
1009 71, 1017 m, 1018ti, 1043n 1. 

Baikara, mispronunciation of the 
name Bughra, 905 77. 

Bam b MunshT, 332 

Baisfi, a chief of the Mughal Imfik, 
93077 6, 953 and 77 3 

Baibfika Aka, b JujI Kassir, 1086 77. 

Baisut, tribe of, Ixui, 988 77, 1094 77 . 

Bint-ul Mtrl, the, 62 77 5. 

Bai/awi, Kazi, al-, xvi, 75 n 7, 97 n 4, 
99 71, 107 77 7, 112 77 5, 113 71,120 77 
3, 34971, 452 ?i 1. 

B a jinan, an Amir of the Aolbarlang 
tribe, 110971. 

Baj-ukI, the, 879 a, Same as the 
Bardz-ukI, which see 

Bal, signification of the woul, 49 77 7. 

Bakun b Kokar, the Hindu, 482 77 , 
481a 

Bak-chak, the Mughal leader, 288 77 
3, 1023 77 

Bakhtnan coins, 1122 77 . 

Bukhtyar b al- Hasan b Buwlah 
’Jzz-ud-Daulah, Abu Mansur tho 
I) da ml, 43, 09 and a 8, 01 and 77 1, 
02, 03. 

Bakhtyar or Bakh tyar-ud-DIn b. 
Mahmud, tho Kh.ilj, 548/7 1, 1251 
71 9,— app xm, xv, xvi, xviii 

Baku*, Abu Ja’fai Muhammad, al-, 
32 a G. 

Bakj «1I b Yal-duz JOiun, tho 
Mughal Clneftam, 892 71. 

Bak-Tughdl, the H.Ijib, an officer of 
the Yamlnluli dj nasty, 49 77 7,88 
77 7, 124 and 77 and n 4. 

Bak-tam or Bak-Tamur-i-Aor Khan, 
the 11 uk 11 I Malik, 703 and 77 9, 759 
a 0, 760, 837 n 6, 807 77 , 
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Bakdhnish, tlio KorcfiT, 1 200 n 3 
Bak-Tuziin, slave ol t ho Sfimfini 
dynasty, 40 and an amt 0, 50 
and a 4, 51 n 7, 80 a 5. 

Bala, the Niiyln, 535;/, 10 47 a 4, 
1075 a. 

Bala ban, 865 a 

Baird Sen, 558 a 1, 550 n 2. 

Baku ml, Abu-’ All b. ’Abd’ullah, 42 n 
9, 41 n 4, 58;; 3. 

Bfila-natli, Jogi, 537 a 
Balus*al-As]ighrini, 4 
B.iLlsb b. FIiuz b. Va/dajml, of 
the Sasaniftn dynasty, 5. 
Balban-i-Buzuig, — ‘ T//ud-Dni Bal- 
•ban-i-Kaslilu Klian, 678 ;; 8. 
Balban-i-Khmd, — Ulugh Khan i- 

Balban, 661 ??, 678 n 8 
Bnl-DIvv, the Olydiftn, 460 n 3 
Baldwin IV King of Jerusalem, 
101 a 8, 220 // 3 

Balgba A gli al b. Hulfikfi Khan 
1104 n. 

Balghfi b Shaibfm b Juji, b. (Jhin- 
-giz Khan 1286?t. 

Balghfir. a Mughal loader, 288 a 3 
Balikto Tniinaj, the Tay finale Khan, 
9 15 n. 

Jkth'Ji, value of a, 1110;/ 6 
Bah<ht, signification of the word, 
962 a 7. 

Balia, signification of the word, 91 
n 7. 

Balkfi Khan b Tush I b OJii iigiz 
Khan, liv, 644?; 

Balkfi Malik-i-Husuni-ud-Din ’Iwa/, 
the Khali, 617 and n 5, 618 «, 730, 
773 n. 

Balkfi Tigin, slave of the SfimfmT 
dynasty, 37 49 n 7, 72 and ;< 6, 

73 and // 7, 76, 232 n, 233 a, 320 n 
3, 1283 n 8 

3 


Balkis, dnughter of TTailful, Queen of 
Sheba, 6, 7, 303 a 7. 

Baltu b Mangu Kn an, 1223 a. 
Babich, the,— a nomad tube of 
Kiiinfm fiom whom the Baluchis 
are descended, 60 ;/8 
Baluchis, the, 60 n 8, 33 la, 1131 
BamJpilm Hie, — a branch of the Sfd- 
dus fribo of Mughuls, 1004;/ 

Baud K ad fir, a 'link of KJnfchak, 
been me soveieign of Mim under 
the title of Malik iib'l'alnr, 1276 
71,1277 7/, 1278 a, 1 280 a 5, 1281 a. 
Bandyas, the, 691 a 
Bum ’Abbas. See tbo Abba sides 
Bani Iffishun, tlie, — family of the 
k \bbasi Khali falls, 1229 a 8 
Bani Isia’il, tin*, 3, 7, 31 4 and a 6, 
318 a 7 

Bani IMsib, the, — a name by which 
the Hhiiris me styled, 307 a 
Bani Umnuyah, (IJmayyah) the, 
\uiu — 1 

Bfiinko of Taifi/«, leader of the ( J fir 
Khan's m my, 261 a and a 8, LT>2 
nnd 7/ 1, 26 1- n, 283 a 9, 102 a, 41 1 
a, 174;;, 908 a, 911, 912 a, 929 w, 
931 932 a, 93 4, 1 1 18;; 9 II is 

full name is Jai-Timm -i-Bfmiko, 
son of Knldu/, chief, of Tnuz 
Banji f) Nahfnan, Khansubi. Malik 
of Hlifir, 311, 312 and a 1, 313, 
311, 315, 316 a and a 2, 326 a, 

368 

Bfnakli (Tfiraj) b. Yf»(i\ 870. 
Bfunkzis, the, a tribe of Afghans, 
352 a 3. 

Bat am, See Z13 u*nd*I)in Bnram. 
Barankasb, fho Sipah Sfdfir, officer 
of Sultan S.injar, 358 n 3, 426 
n 4 

Bui bier do Meynard, Mr , 962 n . 
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Bardz-ulci, the j the three eldest sons 
of Aghuz Khdn, 879 n, 880 n , 896 w, 
J095 n. 

Barln Mughal s, the, 1093 n. 

Barka or 

Barkah b. Tushi b. Chingiz Khan, 
liv, 163 n 5, 8S4?i, 110 2n, 1103, 
1104, 1105 ft, 1129 n 1 , 1165 ft, 1170 
ft, 1171 ft, 1179 ft, 1180 n, 1181 and 
n 2, 1185 n, 1247, 1257 and ft 7, 
1283 and n 8, 1284 and nn 2 and 3, 
1285, 1286 n , 1287 and n , 1288, 
1289, 1291 and nn 3 and 5, 129 2 
and n, 1293 n 

Barkat Khan, an officer of Sultan 
Jalal-ud-DIn Khwarazm Shiih, 
1276 n. 

Barkiaruk Rukn-ud-DIn Abu’l Mu- 
?|affar b. Sultan Malik Shah SaljukI, 
143 n 2, 144 n and n 3, 145 n 4, 146 
n C, 147?? 8, 233 n, 669 n 7. 

Barltls, title of Iradamchl b. Ka-jull, 
which see, 898 n. 

Barlas tribe, the, 939 ft, 1093 ft, 
1094 n. 

Barmas or Barmias, the Mughal 
Daroghah in Marw, 1033 n, 1034 n. 
de Barros, 682 n 6. 

Barsan b. Jurak, 9. 

Barsinjan b. Yazdajird-i-Shahryar, 
70 and ft 1. 

Barsinjar or 

Barsinjur b. Turk b. Yafis, 872 n. 

Bar-Sipas Khan, chief of the Kan* 
ghuli Turks, 979 n. 

Bartan Bahadur b. Kabul Khan, 
sovereign of the Bii-zunjar dy- 
nasty of the Mughal Imak, 897 n, 
898 ft. 

Bartas, the, 1170 n . 

Bartds b. G-umarl b. Yafis, 872 n. 

Bartazmah Khan, chief of the 


Mughals, on their issuing from 
Irganah-Ifun, 888 ft. 

Bartu [or Britu], a Hindu chief, 
628, 629 n 5. 

Basaslri, al-, — the celebrated Mam- 
luk of Baha-ud-Daulah son of 
* Azud-ud-Daulah, Buwaih, 136 ft. 

Bash-ghird, the, 1103 ft, 1166 n. 

Bashghrulan, or Bashkruian, the, 
872 n. 

Bashkirs, the, 872 n. 

Bdstaniah dynasty of * Ajam, the, 
1,2, 1058 n 5. 

Bat, etymology of the word, 326 n, 
327 n. 

Bat Tingri, Kokju, son of tho Nuyan 
Manglik, of the Ulkuniit Kung- 
-kur-at Mughals, 1080 n 5. 

Batae or Biidae, the Tarkhan. 941 ft, 
942 ft. 

Batani Afghans, the. See under 
Patau s, 

Biithus, mispronunciation of the 
name of Batu Khan, 1167 n. 

Batikin, tho Zamm-Dawarl, gover- 
nor of Zamln-Dawar on the part 
of Mahmud of Ghaznin, 324 w. 

Biitiniah, the, — a sect of Muham- 
-madan schismatics, 74, 215, 

1189. 

Batu Khan b. Tushi b. Chingiz Khan. 
1102 and ft, 1105 ft, 1128 ft, 1140 n, 
1149 n 7, 1150 n, 1151 ft, 1164 and 
ft and ft 9, 1165??, 1166 ft, 1167 ft, 
1170 ft, 1171ft, 1172 and ft 9, 1173 
ft, 1177 and ft 1,1178 ft, 1179 ft, 
1180 ft, 1181, 1182, 1185 ft, 1186 ft, 
1218 ft, 1284, 1285, 1286 ft, 1290 
and ft, 1291 and ft 6, 1292 and ft 
and ft 1. 

Batu Khan b. Juji Khan. 974 ft, same 
as above. 
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BaurgkiV) raler of tribes of I-gburs, 
951 n, 

Bayaut the : a Mughal tribe, 1223 n. 

Bayazid, ghaikh. See gljaikh Abu- 
Yazid, Bus^ami. 

Bayazid, the Byat, author of me* 
-moirs of Humayun Badghiih xvi. 

Bayazid, the ’Ugmanli Sultan, 884 n. 

Bazan of the Tababi ’ah, 8. 

Beames, 1131 n. 

Beda, a Hindu chief, 86 n, 

Begdallor Bekdall tribe of I-ghurs, 
the, 233 n. 

Beghu, Chief of the Ghuzz, 903 n. 

Beghu Khan, Chief of the Karluks, 
909 n. 

Beghu b. Ghuzz b. Mang b. Yafis, 
871 w, 878 n. 

Beghu b. Salju^, 87 n, 99, 102 n 2, 
117 », 122, 123 and n, 124 n, 125, 
129, 132 and n 9. 

Beghu, the, — so the Turkmans style 
themselves, 1, 433 and n 6, 494, 
871 w, 909 n. 

Beghu Karlughs, the, 909 n 

Beghun, another way of writing 
Beghu, 871 n. 

Beg-Tigln Salami, a general of Sul- 
tan Muhammad Khwarazm Shah, 
995 n 

Bejddah , signification of the word, 
421 n 2. 

Bekdali or Begdall tribe of I-ghlrs, 
the, 233 ti. 

Bela IY, King of Hungary, 116671, 
1167 ti, 1168ti. 

Bela Noyan, See Bala, the Nuyan. 

Belkutae, the Nu-yln, half brother 
of the Chingiz Khan. 1220 n. 

Bellow, Surgeon- Major, 901 ti, 91 2 n, 
917 7?, 932 77, 933 n, 940 n, 952 n, 
965 n 5, 968 n 6, 1016 n 3, 1022 n , 


1043 nl, 1044 n, 1045 n t 1076 n 
1081 n 7, 1106t». 

Bengal Asiatic Journal, the, 663 », 
59171, 622 n, 697 n 5, 743 71 4. 

Bentinck, 981 n, 1089 w. 

Beresine, 897 n, 

Bhaghlals, the, U32n. 

Bhanehrs, the, 1132 n. 

Bhiinu Dlw Rio, 592 n. 

Bha^I tribe of Ja^s, tho, 79 a, 326 
7i, 451 7i, 795 7i. 

Bhilcshus, the, 691 n. 

Blilm Diw Rile, of Nahrwfilah, 451 
and ?i 6, 452 n 7, 516, 519 n, 620 ti . 

Bhim Narayan, chief of Bhim-nagar, 
85 ti. 

Bhim -pal, 86 n, 

Bhifa Rue, chief of the tribe of 
Blrar, 84 n 9, 85 n. 

Bhirnj, or Bhuraj, brothor of Rue 
Pifchora, 517 7? , 619 n 

Bhutawfirl Turks, tho, 1046 ti 3. 

BIgi Sup. See SujI the Big!. 

Big! Kolukah See Kolukuhthe BIgi. 

BIgi Tukta. See Tukta the BIgi. 

Bihar Museum, the, 743 n4. 

Bihzad b. Sultan Ibrahim Ghaznawl, 
105. 

Bij or Bijayl Dlw, Rajah, of Jamun, 
454 ti, 466 n 1. 

Bikramaditya, 453 ti*4, 454 ti, 598 n 
8, 622 n. 

Biktumiflh Kuchin, daughter of 
Btidae tho Jdkambu, and Khabun 
of JujI b Chingiz Khan. 1092 n, 

Biladuri, al-,— app xviii. 

Bilkadao or Bilgadae, b. Yalduz 
Khan the Mughal chieftain, 
892 ti. 

Bilkutl b. Yassuka Bahadur, 899 m, 
1105 n. 

Bin * Abdallatif, See I bn ’Abdallatif* 
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Blnal Tigin, Ttij-ud-DIn, the Khwa- 
-razmi, Malik, 199 and ft 7, 200 
and n 8, 905 ft, 1062 and nn 4 
and 5. 

Birar, tribe of, 85 n 

Bir Mahi DIw, Rae, 592 ft. 

Biruni, Abu Raib&n. See under Abii 
Kihan. 

Biwar-asp, the infidel, V. of the 
Bastaniah dynasty of * Ajam, 2. 

Bi war-asp b Arwand-asp, who is 
styled ?ubak, 803 and n 7, 305 n 5. 

Black Tatars, the, 885 n. 

Black Wolf, designation of Sabuk- 
Tigin’s father, 09 n 

Blochmann, 554 n 9, 568 n, 585 n 6, 
687 n 4, 591 n, 692 n, 603 n 6, 650 
ft 1, 694 n 4, 698 n 8, 718, 720 n 2, 
727 n 7, 737 n 8, 739 and n 6, 741 n 
2, 744 n, 770 n 9, 771 ft, 772 ft, 774 
ft, 776 n, 777 n , 779 w, 795 « 2, 
810ft, 858 ft 4, 866 ?i, 880 ?i, 1003 ft 
4, 1268 7i 9, 1295 ft 2,—app. i, ii, 
i V, vi, vii, viii, ix, x, xi, xii, xiii, 
xiv, xv, xvi, xvii, xviii, xix, xx, xxi, 
xxii, xxiii, xxv, xxvi. 

Bombay Geographical Journal, the, 
78 7i, 95 7i 4, 452 7i 8, 705 nl 

Bombay Geographical Transactions, 
the, 1241 Til. 

Boroldae, the Nu-yin, General of 
Bdtu Khan, 1166 n. 

Bortakin, See Yorkin. 

Bostan, the, 179 n 1. 

Bosto or 

Bostngo Khan. Prince of the Kal- 
uinks, 1167 n 

Boalger, Mr. D. C , 10 J 5 n. 

Brahma^as, the, 691 n, 

Briggs, xl, xii, xiii, 96 n 2, 110 ft 4, 
812 » 6, 404 ft 9, 441 n 9, 442 n, 444 
ft, 446 ft 5, 448 ft 3, 460 w, 454 n t 


459ft 7, 461 ft, 463 ft, 464ft 7, 465 ft 
467 ft, 472 ft, 475 n 2, 478 n 6, 480 
ft, 484 ft, 4S7 ft, 498 n 6, 601 n, 504 
n 2, 509ft, 510ft, 611 ft, 518 ft 8, 
515 ft and ft 7, 518 ft, 619 ft, 620 n, 
621 ft, 524 ft, 537 ft 542»9,646ft7, 
691 ft, 633 ft 8, 035 ft 9, 640 ft 3, 641 
ft 6, 642 ft 3, 645 n 9, 655 n 9, 666 n, 
664 ft 4, 678 ft 7, 680 ft, 683 ft, 691 
ft, 694 ft 4, 099 ft 2, 705 n 7, 794ft 1 , 
8747i,885w, 1130 ft, 1132 n, 1202 
ft, 1203 ft, 1271 ft, — app. vii, xi, xx. 

British Association, the, 1090 7i. 

British Museum, the, 326ft, 351 ftl. 

Britu, [or B art u], a Hindu chief, 628, 
629 ft 5. 

Browne, the Rev. J. Cave, 1062 n 2 # 

Bu Riljan, See Abu Rihan. [1178 ft.] 

Buchak b. Tull Khan, 1165 ft, 1171 «, 

Buchanan, 560 n 4, 566 ft 5. 

Budauni, ’Abd’ul Kadir, — author of 
Muutakhab-ut-Tawarikh, xvi, 82 
ftl, 85ft, 113ft, 4497i8, 452ftftl and 
2, 461 ft, 471 «, 523 n, 633 ft, 543 n, 
545 n 5, 551 ft, 559 n 2, 666 ft 9, 
509 » 3, 570 ft, 571ft 2, 578 n 3, 
580 n 7, 591 ?i, 592 ft, 601 ftft 6 and 
9, 603 ft 6, 609ft 1, 611 ft 3, 612ft 4, 
613 ft 7, 616 ft 2, 623 nn 8 and 1, 
624 n 3, 635 n 9, 643 ft, 645 ft 4, 646 
ft 6, 651 ft 7, 665 n 8, 716 n 5, 776 
ft, 791 ft 1, — app. vi, viii, xiv. 

Buddha Sakyamuni, 892 ft. 

Buddhists, the, 570 ft 9, 932 », 933 ft, 
950 ft, 961 ft, 983 ft, 1043 n 1, 1058 
ft 6, 1076 ft. 

Budzidk, name of a people on the 
banks of the Borysthenes, W. of 
the Black Sea, 896 n. 

Biie-Ruk, brother of the Tay&nak 
Khan, ruler of the Naiman tribe, 
940 n, 941 ft, 946 ft, 947 ft, 949 ». 



Bughra Khan b. Ghiyas-ud-Din Bal- 
•ban. See under Bughra Khan 
Na?ir-ud-Dm Mahmud. 

Bughra Khan b. K ad r Khan, X of the 
Afrasyabi Maliks, 905 n 

Bughra Khan Nasir-ud-Din Mahmud 
b. Ulugh Khan-i-Balban, ly, 716 n 
6,778 n. 

Bughra Khan Shihab-ud-Daulah, 
Abu-Musa-MIftrun, the Afrasayabi 
Malik, 45 n 8, 46 « 4, 74, 84 n 9, 
138 n 8, 239 n, 260 n 7, 901 n, 902 
n, 903 n , 905 n, 910 «, 916 n. 

Bughra Khan b. Yusuf b Bughra 
Khan-i-Harun, the Afrasyabi 
Malik, 904 n. 

Bughra Tigin, 85 n. See also Arsalan 
Khan, Abu-1 Muzaffar. 

Bughrae Khan, an Offioer of Sultan 
Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah's 
army, 976 n. 

Bughrajak, uncle of Saltan Mahmud 
b. Sabuk-Tigln, 80 n 5, 186 n. 

Buj-kum, the Amlr-ul-Umara of 
Baghdad, xlv. 

Bu^a or Bukae Khan b. Bu-zanjar, 
sovereign of the Mughal Imak, 
894 n. 

Buka Khan b Tattar Khan, sovereign 
of the Tattar Imak, 874 n. 

Buka Khan, the Tuikraan Chief, 
1029 n« 

Bukae, the Nu-yln, 972 n, 975 n 5, 
1184 n, 1286 », 1287 n. 

Bukah, a Saljuk^ Chief, 120. 

Bukan, [possibly Yukan], Badshah 
the Charkas, 1170n. 

Buka Timur b Tushi b. ORingiz Khan. 
1179 n, 1185 n, 1207 w, 1208 n, 1239 
n f 1240 n, 1243 n, 3245 n 4, 1261 
n 7. 

Bukhara $aji, the, —the merchant 


who purchased Shams-ud-Dm 
Iyal-Timish, 601, 

Bukhars,— People of the towns are 
so called, 879 ft. 

Bukht-un-Na^ar, (Nabuchodonosorj 
Malik of Babil, 3. 

Bukin b. Bu-zanjar, Seo Buka or 
Bukae Khan. [Tattar Khan.] 

Buku Khan. See Buka Khan b. 

Bulan (Poles Pj, the j See under Bulo. 

Bulgarians, the, 1251 n. See also 
uuder the Bulghars. 

Buighan b. Batu b. Tushi ( Juji) 
Khan. 1239 n, 1243 n 

Bulghar b. Gumari b. Yafip, 872 », 
886 n. 

Bulghars, the, 870 w, 872 ft, 959 ft, 
1032 n, 1251 ft. 

Bulo, the, name of a people, 1165 n, 
1 166 n, 1167 n. 

Burii Kuchin, the chief Khatun of 
Uktae Ka’an, 1141 n. 

Burah, adopted son of the Nuyan 
Jifan, 1092 n. 

Burak, the Ghuzz Chief,— master of 
Ghaznin, 112 and ft 4. 

Burak> the IJajib, Malik of Kirman, 
199, 200 and n 7, 261 ft, 283 n 9, 
284 and ft, 285, 295 ft, 297 ft and ft 9, 
610 n, 933 ft, 934 ft, 97C n, 1062 n 4, 
1118 and n 9, 1119ft, l*5n 1. 

Burandash, See NurTdash. 

Buranghar or Right Wing of an 
army, 1093 ft, 1095 n. 

Burghuts or Bursts, the,— a tribe of 
Mughals, 981 n. 

Burhan-i-JCati*, the, 60 ft 8, 64 ft 1, 74 
ft 1, 103 n 7, 128 «, 138 n 8, 156 n, 
169 n 6, 201 n 4, 339 n 8. 

Burl b. QRagbatae b. Chingiz Khan. 
1165 ft, 1170a, 1171 n, 1179 ft, 1180 
n, 1185 ft, 11 92 n. 
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Burjin the Arlafc, the Nu-yin, 1093 
*, 1095 n. 

Biirlri, the Bawurghi, of the Durban 
tribe, 1093 *. 

Bursts, the. See the Burghuts. 

Barns, 115 n 5. 

Burtah Kuchin, mother of Uktae 
?aan, 1087 *, 1091 *, 1092*, 1093 
* , 1102 *, 1105 *. 

Bnstam b. Mihshad, b. Nariman, 
Malik of Hind and Sind, 305, 306 
and nn 9 and 5, 807 and *, 308 and 
* 2, 309. 


Bus$am-i-?abak, 331, same as above 

Bawiah, family of, xxxiii, 40, 43 
and * 6, 45, 55 n 1, 57, 59 and n 6* 
61 nn 9 and 4, 66 n 7, 87*, 93 n 8, 
136 n, 174*, 296 a. 

Bawiah b. Fana Khusran, DHami, 
55 n 1,56, 57. 

Buzabah, or Fuzabah, Ata-bak, 
Governor of Fars on the part of 
the Saljukis, 174*. 

Bu-zanjar Ka'an, Sovereign of the 
Mughal Imak 893 a, 894 *, 903 *, 
938*, 1105 *, 1207 *. 


Cain, of Scripture, 596 n 1. 

Calcutta Review, the, 590 *, 812 n 3. 

Canunj Khand, the, 1271 n. 

Carpini, John de Plano, 1080 n 6, 
1151 », 1171 n. 

Carrier-pigeons, transmitting letters 
by, xlvi, 37 n 9, 101 n 8. 

Castanneda, 582 n 6. 

Cato, 1014 n 2. 

Censor, offioe of, 430 n 2. [xviii.] 

Oh aohh Namah, the, xvi, — app. xvii, 

Chaahan . or white, — an epithet given 
to civilized countries and peoples, 
912*. 

Oh aghan. the Nu*yin, 1152 *, 1185 *. 

Chaghanians, the, 423 n 8. 

Chaghatae Khan b. Chi ngiz Khan. 
280 * 9, 635 a, 963 *, 956 *, 970 n 
2, 975* 6, 1024 * 2,1026, 1073* 
4, lo74*, 1075*, 1082*, 1083*, 
1084 *, 1087 *, 1091*, 1093*, 
1094 *, 1097 and » 7, 1099 w, 1101 
and *1, 1102 », 1103 *, 1104*, 
1105*, 1107, 1108, 1109, 1110, 
1111, 1114,1137*, 1142*2, 1144 


and *7, 1145 *,1146 and *, 1147, 
1148 and *4, 1149 * 7, 1152* 
1167 and *1, 1170*, 1172, 1176 

* 9, 1177, 1178, *,1179 *,1180*, 
1182, 1186, 1194 *, 1211 *, 1283* 
9, 1290* 9, 1292 * and » 1. 

Chaghatae b. Tushi b. Chingiz Khan. 

1102. 

Ohaghataes. the j the four tribes of 
Chaghatae, second son of the 
Chingiz Khan, 1093 *, 1146 *. 
Chaghtay Khans, the, 902 *. 
Ohagtae tribe, the, 1094*. See 
the Chaghataes. 

QJtpihada Diwa, a Hindu Rajah, 690 

* 1 . 

Chiihar, the Ajar, Rae, 691 and*, 
733, 735*9, 818*6, 824 and * 8, 
825. 

Chahiir I-mak, the, 874*, 876*, 
1076 *. 

Qhahil tribe, the, 79 «. 

Chait Singh, 551 *. 

Chanah, 987*3, mispronunciation 
of the name of Jabah, the Nu-in. 
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Obanohn tribe of Mnghala, the, 
1222 a. 

Oh,and, the Hindu Bard, 827 a , 459 
n 9. 

Obanda. the poet,— same person as 
above 486 a. 

Oband-pal Bhud, Hindu sovereign 
of Asi, 67 a. 

Ob and Poondir, a vassal chief of 
Lahore, 467 a. 

Chang- jau, general of “Mengko'* 
Khan, 1219 a. 

Chapar tribo of Mughals, the, 
1143a. 

Char-chin b. l£aldu. Sec under 
Jarohin 

Ohar-ganah, the ; a name of four 
tribes of Mnghals, 1164 a 9. 

Oharkas. the; name of a people, 
1170 and nn 3 and 4. 

Charkhi, Manlana-i-, a Muhammad - 
-an saint, 73 a 8. 

Ohaugan. description of the game, 
41 a 6. 

Obaupan, Amir, 939 a. 

Chepe, mispronunciation of the 
name of Jabah. 

Cheremis, the, 1103 a, 1165 a, 1170 
nn 3 and 4. 

Chigal or Obikal (Jinkal) b. Turk b. 
Yafis, 872 n. 

Obihilgani Mamluks, the, 643 a, 645 
n 9. See also next. 

Obihl-ganian, the, — forty slaves of 
Sultan Shams-ud-Din Iyal-timish, 
794 nl. 

Obikal or Ohigal (Jinkal) b. Turk 
b. Yafis 872 n . 

Chilligies, a mispronunciation of the 
name Khaljis. 

Chin, second son of Yafis b. Nuh 
870 n, 871 n. 


Chinese, the, lv. 885 a, 893 », 907 n , 
912 a, 920n, 921 n, 922 n, 940 n, 
947 ?i, 958 n, 981 n, 985 a, lofes n, 
1085 n 8 , 1088n, 1105 n, 1106 », 
1136 a 9, 1141 1 >, 1184 n, 1215 nn 9 
and 4, 1217 n, 1218 *, 1219 n, 1220 
n, 1221 a, 1222 a, 1223 a. 

Chinese language, the, 956 n. 

Chingiz Khan, the, — Tamurghi b. 
Yassuka—, xlviii, xlix, 94 a 3, 155 
a 6, 180a 5, 198 anda3, 230, 239 
a 9, 260 n 7, 265 a 4, 268, 269 and 
a, 270 and nn 6 and 7, 271 and a, 
272 and aa 1 and 2, 273 a and a 5, 
274, 275, 276 a, 277, 278 w, 280 and 
a 9, 284 and w, 285 a 3,286 and a 6, 
287, 288 and a 3, 289 a, 290 a and 
a 4, 291, 292 a, 293 n 6 , 294 a, 295 
a, 297, 344, 427 a, 470 a, 481 a 8, 
487, 534 and a 1, 535 a, 536 a, 537 
a, 538 a, 540 a, 564 a, 609, 612 a 4, 
663 a 9, 665 a 8, 666 a, 668 a, 740 a 
8, 869 and a 2, 879 a, 882 a, 883 a, 
884a, 885 a, 886 a, 888 a, 889a, 890 
a, 891 n, 892 a, 893 a, 894 a, 895 a, 
896 a, 898 a, 899 a, 903 a, 913 a, 
917 a, 918 a, 922 a, 929 a, 930a, 931 
a, 932 a, 933 a, 935, 936 a 6, 937, 
938 a, 942, 946 a, 948, 949 a, 950 a, 
951 a, 952 n, 953 and a, 954, 955 a, 
956 a, 957 a, 968 a, 959 a, 960 and 
a, 962, 963 and a 8, 964 a 2, 966 
and a 5, 966, 967, 968 and n 6, 969 
and a 1, 970 a 2, 971 a, 972a, 974 
and a, 975 and a 5, 976 a, 977 a, 
978 and a, 979 a, 980 n 1, 981a, 
982 a, 986 a, 986 a, 987 a and a 3, 
988 a, 989 a, 990 and a, 991 a, 992 
andaS, 993 a, 994 a, 995 n, 998 a, 
999 w, 1000 a, 1001, 1004 and a 1, 
1005 and n, 1006 and a 6, 1007, 
1008 andaS, 1009, 1010a, 1011 
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audit, 1012, 10T3, 10l5n,l016n 
3, 1017 n, 1018 it, 1019 andn, 
I020n, 1022 andn, 1023 andn, 
1024 n 2, 1025n, 1026, 1027 n 8, 
1028n, 1030, 1035 n, 1037 n, 1040 
andn 2, 1042, 1043 andn 1,1044 
n, 1045 and n, 1046 n, 1 047 and n 4, 
1048, 1049 n 2, 1050n, 1051n, 1054 
andn, 1057 n 3, 1058 n 6, 1059, 
1063n 1,1071, 1073 andn 4, 1075 
n, 1077 n 6, 1078, 1079 andn 9, 
1080 and n 5, 1081 and n 1, 1082 
n, 1083 n, 1054 andn, 1085 n 3, 
1086 n, 1087 n, 1088 andn, 1089 
n, 1090 n, 1091 and w, 1092 n, 1093 
n, 1094 n, 1095, 1096, 1097 and 
n7, 1099 n, 1100 n, 1101, 1102n, 
11C3 n, 1104 andn 5, 1105 n, 1106 
n, 1107, 1108 nn 9 and 1, 1110 n 5, 
1111, 1113, 1114, 1 116 n 5, 1116 n, 
1117 and n6, 1118n 9, 1120n 2, 
1126 n 6, 1128n 7, 1131 n, 1132 n, 
Il36n9, 1137 n, 1138 n, 1140 n, 
1 142 n andn 2, 1143 and n, 1144, 
1145 n, 1146, 1149 n 7, 1150 w, 
1 151 n, 1 1 52 n, 1 1 53, 1 164 and n 9, 
1165n, 1170 n, H73nl, 1177 and 
nl, 1178 n, 1179n, 1180n, 1181, 
1182 n 4, 1185 n, 1186 n, 1189, 
1191 n, 1193 n, 1199 n, 1200 n,1201 
n, 1 2 1 5 n 4, 121 7 n, 12 i 8 n, 12 1 9 n, 
1220 n, 1222 n, 1223 n, 1226, 1235 
nl, 1249 n, 1256n6, 1257 n, 1265 
n, 1271 n, 1275 n 3, 1282,1284, 
1286 n, 1291 n 3,— app. xxi. 

Chingiz Khan, Mamluk of Shams- 
ud-DIn Muhammad the Knrat, lv, 
1201 n. 

Chl nkae. the Grand Wazir of Gktae 
Ka’an, 1149 n 7, 1160 n 8, 

QUn-TTmur. See Jai-TImur. 

Christ, 1162n. 


Christians, the, liv, 567 n 4, 927 
932 w, 961 w, 983 n, 1112 n 9, 1146 
n, 1159 n 6, 1160 and n 8, 1161 » 4, 
1162 n, 11 67 n, 1186 n, 1193 n, 1194 
n, 1234 and n 9, 1261, 1268 n 9, 
1269 n, 1288, 1289, 1291. 

Christie, 188 n 7. 

Christopher Colombns. See under 
Oolombus. 

Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of 
Dehli. See Thomas’s “Pathan 
Kings of Dehli.” 

Clmgtar tribe, the, 1094 n. See the 
Chagtae tribe. 

Circassians, the, 1165 n. 

“ Coins of the Kings of Ghaznin, ” 
Paper on the, 71 n 5, 72 n 6, 114 n. 

“Coins of the Pathan Kings of 
Dehli,” 399 n, 424 n 6, 469 n 9. 

*• Coins of the §Hlatm-i-Hind,” 
Treatise on the, 718. 

Colnmbns, Chiistopher, 292 n, 422 
n 3. 

Conolly, 878 n. 

Conrad, the Emperor, 221 n. 

Contributions to the Geography and 
History of Bengal, Bloohmann’s, 
xviii, xix, xxi, xxiii, xxv, xxvi, 
565 a 6, 587 n 4, 718, 727 n 7, 737 
n 8, 739 n 6, 741 n 2, 744 w, 770 n 
9, 771 n, 772 n, 776 n, 777 n, 7 79 n, 
795 n 2, 810 n, 880 w, 1003 n 4, 
1258 n 9,*— app. i, vii, x, xiii, 
xvi. 

Corporeal ists or Mujassamian, a 
subdivision of the §ifati sect, 
the, 384 w 5. 

Cossaks, the, 1251 n. 

Crusaders, the, 101 n 8, 140 n 2, 143 
it 2, 144 h, 219 n 9, 225 n, 326 n. 

Crusades, the, xlvii, 221 n 5, 22$ n. 

Cumani. See the $umans. 
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Cunningham, Major- Gen. A., 511 
*, 520 n, 598 n 8, 680*, 878 w, 
1004*1, 1129 * 1, 1180*, 1131 
app. iii. 
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Cushwaha (Kashwohah Rajputs), 
the, 691 *. 


D. 


DabfculI-i-Tughan Khan b. Kara 
Khan. 906*. 

Dadan Khan, a Khokhar chief, 537 *. 

Dad-Bak or Amir-i-Dad, definition 
of the term, 788 * 2. 

Dae, the Nu-yin, Badshah of the 
JCungkar-at Mughals, 1091 *. 

Dagh (Tafc or Tagh) b. Agfeux Khan. 
880*. 

Daghistani, the: author of a Taz- 
-kirah, zzi, zzz. 

Dahahs or 

Dahchahs, or Tens : one of the four 
degrees of the Mughals, 948 w. 

Dahima Rajputs, the, 459 n 9. 

Dahir, Rae, — app. xvii. 

Dahriz the *AjamI, of the Taba- 
•bi’ah, 8. 

JD«% meaning of, 1187 * 7. 

Da'i ila ’1 ^a^k, ad-, Muhammad b. 
Zaid-ul-* Alawi, 32 * 6. 

Da-ir. Bee Asun. 

DakUp, the poet, 808 * 2. 

Dalakx of Malaki, 817, 850 * 3. 
Same as Dalki. 

Dalan, T^ghaohar $ the Mughal 
general, 956*. 

Dalki, or Dhalki, the Hindu Ranah 
of Malki or Mhalki, 680 and * 9, 
681 *,682 and *5, 683*. 

Dalton, 563 n, 666 * 8, 705 * 7. 

Dd*g> signification of, 141 *9. 

Dara-i-Akbar b. Bahman, of the 

4 


Kai-aniah dynasty of *Ajam, 3, 4, 
1263*. 

Dara-i-A?ghar, of the Kai-aniah 
dynasty of ‘Ajam, 4 . 

Dara b. Shams-ul-Ma’ali IjCabus-i- 
Washmgir, governor of Gurgan, 
47, 51, 81*. 

Darab-i- Akbar, 3, 4. Same as Dara- 
i-Akbar. 

Darabars or Rar&bars, a general of 
the Rae of Gujarat, 522 *• 

Darah , signification of, 99*9. 

Dard-t-pa«, determination of the 
disease, 1177 *1. 

Darhim b. Un-Na?r KananI, govern- 
or of Sijistan, 19*1, 22*5. 

Daritae Cn-ghuki : Tamnr-chi, the 
Chingiz Khan’s paternal uncle, 
945*. 

Darius, 887 *. 

Darkae, the Gufgan, one of the 
sons-in-law of the Chingiz Khan, 
1^17*. 

Darwesh A^mad Afandi, 915*, 
920*. 

Darweshes, the, 657 *. 

Darwezah, the Akhund, 1044*. 

Dasarata, father of Rama, 548 * 2, 
585 * 6. 

Dastan, a name of Zal-i-Zar, father 
of Rnstam, 422 * 7. 

Da’ud, the prophet \ David of Scrip- 
ture, 1161. 



Da-’ud Amir. See Amir-i-DId. 

Da-’ud, claimant to the sovereignty 
of Gurgistan, 1151 n, 1152 *. 

Da’ud-i-Jaghar Beg, Saljufcl, xlvii, 
29, 100, 108 and *9, 104, 116 n 3, 
117*, 119*7, 120*8,122 and* 
8, 123 and *, 124 n, 125, 126 and 
nn 2 and 8, 127, 128 *, 129 and*, 
130 and * 6, 132 and nn 9 and 1, 
136 n. 

Da-’ud b. ?abar Malik, ruler of 
Gurjistan, 988 n, 1151 #, 1152 n. 

Da-’ud-i-Siyah, 10 n 7. 

Da-’ud b. SulIman-i-Kil-timisji, of 
the Bum! dynasty of the Sal* 
ju^s, 159 n. 

Da-’ud Shah b. Bahrain Shah b. 
Mas’ud-i-Karlm Ghaznawi, 111 
and *7. 

Daulat Shah, author of a Tazkarat, 
609 * 5. 

Daulat Sbah, Wall of Balfeh, 147 

* 8 . 

Daulat Shah b. Bahram Shah b. 
Mas’ ud-i- Karim Ghaznawi, 110, 
111, 352, 353 and * 4. 

Daulat Shah-i-Balka. See Ikhtiyar- 
nd-DIn-i-Balka. 

Daulat Shah b. Sultan Ibrahim 
Ghaznawi, 105. 

Daulat Yar-i-Tnghra-I, Ikhtiyar-ul- 
Mulk, the Malik-ul-Kuttab of 
Sultan Mohammad, Khwarazm 
Shah, 1003, 1052 and n6. 

Dayalimah, the. See under Dia- 
-la mah , 

Decebalus, 887 *. 

Began Dsambu, a Tibbati title, 
1092 *. 

Dehrs, the, — app. xvii. 

De Plano Oarpini, 899 n. See also 
under Carpini. 


De Sacy, SilveBtre, 87 n. 

Des Guignes, 886 n, 938 *, 1264 n. 

D’Herbelot, 884 n, 1268 n 9. 

Dialamah (Dayalimah), dynasty of 
the, 40 n 2, 45, 49 * 7, 56, 57, 60 
*8, 62, 65, 174n, 290n. 

“Diary of a march”... , Baverty’s, 
95 n 4. 

Dib-badkiie b. Alminjah, chieftain 
of the Tnrks, 878 *. 

Dictionary of Greek and Boman 
Antiquities, the, 886*. 

Dictionary of Greek and Boman 
Biography, the, 886 n. 

Dictionary of Greek and Boman 
Geography, the, 886 n. 

Dihgan, the; name of a people, 
1043 nl. 

Dilaman, the, 93. See also the 
Dialamah. 

Dilazak Afghans, the, 352 * 3, 1043 
n 1, 1096 n. 

Dinar, ’Imad-ud-DIn, the Ghuzz 
Chief, 246 * 8, 378 * 8. 

Din-dar Muhammad, the Amir-i- 
Akhur of Lohor, 1135. 

Dinwaj Bae, ruler of Sunar-ganw, 
590 n. 

Divination by means of the shoulder- 
blades of sheep, 1078 and n 8. 

DIwan-i-’Arij-i-Mamalik [Muster- 
Master of the Kingdom], the, 
709. 

DIws, the, 187. [889 n.] 

Doghliiti tribe of the Mughals, the, 

D’Ohsson, 535 *,610 *,884*, 896*, 
910 *, 913 n, 916*, 917*, 947*, 
1001 * 9, 1021 » 8, 1086 *, 1090 
n, 1121 *, 1188 * 8, 1190*1, 1226 
*, 1256*6, 1267*6. 

Doi-un-Byan, 692*. See under 
Doyun Byan. 
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Born, 622 ft, 

Dora's “Afghans,” 160 ft. [938 ft.] 

Do-gh&k&ah, signification of the term, 

Dost an b. Barsan, 9. 

Dow, xi, xii, xiii, 41 ft, 87 ft, 205 ft, 
812ft6, 823ft, 404ft9, 431 ft 7, 
441 ft 9, 442 ft, 446 ft 6, 448 ft 3, 
460 ft, 454ft, 469 ft 7, 461 ft, 464ft 

7, 467 ft, 472 ft, 475 ft 2, 478 ft 6, 
479 n, 480 ft, 484ft, 498ft6, 500ft 

8, 504 ft 2, 508 ft 1, 509 ft, 610 ft, 
611ft, 613»8, 615 ft and ft 7, 517 
ft, 518 fi, 519 ft, 520 n, 621 ft, 523 ft, 
524 ft, 537 ft, 548 ft 3, 591 ft, 633 n 
8, 688ft 1, 640ft 3, 641 n 6, 642ft 3, 
645 ft 9, 649 n 7, 655 ft 9, 656 ft, 657 
ft 5, 658 ft 2, 664 n 4, 678 nn 7 and 
8, 680 ft, 691 ft, 705 ft 7, 874 n, 885 
ft, 1130 ft, 1132 ft, 1202 ft, 1203 ft, 
1271 ft, — app. xi, xx. 

Dow’s “ Hindostan,” 87 ». 

Dowson, xxxiv ft 4, xlvi, xlix, li, lii, 
liii, liv, 77 n, 78 ft, 90 ft 1, 91ft 1, 
94 n 3, 96 ft 2, 98 ft 7, 101ft8, 102 
ft 9, 103 ft 8, 104ft 3, 106 ft 4, 110 
ft 4, 459 ft 7, 685 ft 6, 687 ft 3, 600 
ft4, 807ft 8, 809ft ],819ft8, 1076 
», 1093 ft, 1153 ft, 1201 w,— app. 
iii, xix. 

Doyun Byan, grandson of Yulduz 
Khan, sovereign of the Mughal 
Ima^, 892 ft. 


Dabay Nuyan, 535 ft. 

Dufflahs, the, 566 ft 8. 

Dnklah, the Ata-bak, 148. See also 
Tuklah b. Salgfcur. 

Du^us, the Christian Khatun of 
Hnlaku, daughter of Aigbii, son of 
the Awang Kh an. 1193 ft, 1262 ft. 

Dural-gin or Diirla-gln, the : descen- 
dants of Nagux, 888 n, 891ft, 
892 ft, 898 ft, 895 ft, 940 ft, 951ft, 
1095 ft. 

Durbae, agent of the Chingii Khan 
to the Yiddi-ljfut, 952 ft. 

Durban tribe, the, 1093 ft. 

Dvr- Bash, signification and descrip- 
tion of, 607 ft 5. 

Durgawati, Rani, 588 ft. 

Dur-la-gin, the, 888 », ■» Dural-gin, 
which see. 

Durraans, the ; a Moghal tribe, 939 
ft, 940 ft, 944 ft. 

Durr-i-Ghur, or Pearl of Ghur ; de- 
signation of Ziya-nd-Din Muham- 
mad, also called ’ Ala-ud-Din Mu- 
hammad, Malik-ul-blaji, 346 and 

ft 1. 

Durranis, the ; a tribe of Afghans, 
352 ft 3. 

Dzazis, the, an Afghan people, 
499 ft. 


Earl of Orawford and Baloarres, 
ix. 

Earl of Leicester, Simon de Mont- 
fort, 846 n 7. [nl.] 

u Early Travels in Palestine,” 1173 
Eastwick, 109 ft 9. 


Elliott, Sir, H., Xft2, xiii, 77 ft, 84 
ft 8 , 87ft, 90*1, 444ft, 477ft, 481 

ft 1 , 608 ft 1 . 

Elliott’s Biographical Index, 508 ft 
1,1271ft. 

Elliott’s India, xxxiv* 4, xlv, xivf, 
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xlix, li, In, liii, liv, 69 n, 72 n 6 , 
76 n 2, 77 n, 78 n t 8 to, 85 n, 86 n , 
87 n, 90to 1, 94to3,96to2, 104 n 

2, 107 nn 6 and 7, 110 n 4, 128 
to, 291 to, 292 to, 318 n 9, 35 1 to 9, 
352 to 3, 355 to 4, 863 to 8, 446 to 5, 
451 to, 466 to 1, 459 to 7, 469 to 9, 
471 to 6, 485 to 3, 619to, 624to, 526 
to, 530 to 7, 531 to 8, 533 to, 534 to 1, 

636 to, 537 to, 539 to 2, 541 nn 7 and 
8, 542 to 9, 544 to 3, 550 to 5, 554 to 6, 

665 to 1, 566 nn 9 and 1, 560 to, 565 
to 4, 666 to 8, 668 to, 570 to 9, 572 to 7, 
673 to 2, 574 to 3, 575 to 1, 577 to 8, 
579 to 4, 680 toto 8 and 9, 581 to 2, 
682 to 6, 683 toto 9 and 1, 585 to 6, 
686 to 8, 587 n 3, 588 to 5, 594 to 9, 
698 to 8, 600 to 4, 601 to 7, 603 to 7, 
604 n 1, 606 toto 2 and 3, 607 to 5, 
608 to 8, 609 to 5, 611 toto 9 and 3, 
613 to 2, 615 to, 610 to 3, 620 toto 1 
and 3, 621 to 5, 623 toto 8 and 9, 
632 toto 3 and 5, 634 to 3, 635 n 9, 

637 nn 7 and 9, 638 nn 2 and 3, 
639 n 6, 640 nn 1 and 2, 641 n 6, 
647 to 8, 650 to 1, 651 n 6, 654 to and 
to 8, 655 to 9, 656 to 3, 658 nn 9 and 
1, 662 toto 4 and 5, 664 toto 2 and 3, 

666 n, 667 toto 2 and 4, 670 to 3, 675 
tow 5 and 7, 676 to 2, 677 to 6, 678 
to 7, 679 toto 3 and 6, 683 nn 6 and 
7, 684 tow 8 and 9, 685 toto 1 and 4, 
686 w 7, 687 to 1, 688 nn 2 and 3, 
689 to and to 7, 691 to, 692 toto 2 and 

3, 693 toto 8 and 9, 694 n 2, 698 toto 
7 and 8, 699 to 5, 700 to 6, 701 to 9, 
702 to 4, 705 to 7, 706 n 1, 708 toto 9 
and 2, 709 n and to 4, 711 to 4, 714 


to 8, 71 5 to 2, 753 to 1, 789to5, 800 
to 5, 801 to 9, 806 to 7, 807 toto 8 and 
9, 809 toto 5 and 1, 810 to, 811 to 7, 
812 to and to 3, 813 n and to 4, 814, 
toI, 815to8, 810to6, 817»8, 819 
to 8, 821 to 7, 824 wl, 825 to 3, 826 
toto 9 and 1, 827 to 7, 828 toto 2 and 
5, 829 toto 7 and 2, 830 wto 6 and 7, 
832 to 3, 834 toto 5 and 6, 836 to 5, 
837 toto 8 and 5, 839 to 8, 841 toto 4 
and 7, 843 to 1, 844 toto 4 and 1, 
845 to 3, 846 to 6, 849 to 7, 850 w»4 
and 5, 851 toto 7 and 2, 852 to 4, 853 
to 9, 854 w 4, 866 toto 6, 7 and 9, 859 
to 0, 864 to 4, 869 to 1, 1010 to, 1022 
to, 1023 to, 1093 to, 1153 to, 1203 to, 
1217 to, — app. v, xvii, xviii, xix, 
xxiii, xxvi. 

Elliott’s Races of the North-West 
Provinces, 11 31 to. 

Elphinstone, 380 to 9, 442 to, 445 to, 
454 to, 456 to 2, 459 to 7, 462 to, 465 
TO, 467 TO, 479 TO, 511 n } 513 w 8, 515 
to and to 5, 516 to 2, 619 to, 521 to, 
522 to, 646 to 7, 589 to, 595 to 2, 610 
n 7, 623 to 9, 642 to 3, 647 to 9, 666 
to, 669 to 8, 690 to 8, 874 to, 1010 to, 
1043 to 1, 1058 to 6, 1076 to, — app. 
xvii. 

Erdmann, 897 to, 939 to, 977 to, 983 to, 
985 996 to, 1021 to 8, 1083 to, 1084 

to, 1090 to, 1095 to. 

Essay on the Geography of the 
Oxus, Col. Yule’s, 1010 to. 

Ethnology of Bengal, Dalton’s, 560 
to 8, 705 to 7. 

Euclid, 1256 w 6. 

Eve, 596 to 1. 
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Fadlallah, lOOOn, 1010 n, 101 8w, 
1019n, «Rashid-ud*Din, Fazl*ul- 
lah, which boc 

FaghanI, the Chaplin nian, ruler of 
TuMiuristan, 423 n 8. 

Faghfur, the title of the rulers of 
Chin. 1218/1. 

Failakus, (Philip of Macedonia, 
father of Alexander the Great), 
King of Yuniin, 4, 

Faizi, the Sarliindi, author of the 
Akbar Namah, xvi, 587 n 4. 

Fakhr*ud-Daulali Abu’l IJasan-i- 
Buwlah, 48 n 4, 57, 58. 

Fakhr-ud-Daulah ’All b. ul- Hasan 
b. Rukn-ud-Daulah Buwiah, 57, 
59, 61 n 4, 232 ft. 

Fakhr-ud-Din ’Abd-ul ’Aziz-i-Kufi, 
Kazi, 513. 

Fakhr-ud-Din ’Abd-ur-Rahmnn, 
Khwajah, the ’Ibrdni Banker, 
1048 and ft 1, 1049 w 2. 

Fakhr-ud-Din, Abu Sullman*i-Da’ud 
al-Fanakati. See under al-Fana- 
kati. 

Fakhr-ud-Din Aklila^T, astronomer 
and mathematician, 1257 n. 

Fakhr-ud-Din. the Dabir, Amir, 635. 

Fakhr-ud-Din, the Damghani, 1246 
% 5, 1255 ft. 

Fakhr-ud-Din, the KazI-MJuzat of 
the Dar-ul-Khilafat, 1151 n. 

Fakhr-ud-Din Khalid Fushanji, 
439 ft 4. 

Fakhr-ud-Din KujI, 640. 

Faklir-ud-Din, of the Kurat dynas- 
ty, 1203 ft. 

Fakhr-ud-Din Maraghi, astronomer 
and mathematician, 1257 ft. 

Fakhr-ud-Din Mas’ud b. ’Alii-ud- 
Din Utsuz, Malik, 416. 


Fakhr-ud-Din Mas’ud b. 'Izz-ud* 
Din al-Hasain, Shansabi, Malik 
of Bamlun, 337, 338, 340, 358 n 
3, 369, 370, 371, 872, 373 and ft 8, 
874, 375ft, 8?9, 421, 422, 423 and 
n 8, 424 and n 6, 425 and nS t 426 
ft 6, 427, 431 n 7, 447 and n 7* 

Fakhr-ud-Din Mubarak Shah Far- 
rukhl, tho Farriiflh, 659 and n 4, 
660, 747, 701. 

Fakhr-ud-Din Mubarak Shah of 
Marw-ar-Rud, Maulfma, author of 
a history of tho Ghuris in verso, 
300, 301 and ft 2, 302, 317 ft 3, 386 
and ft 4, 397 n 2, 509 ft. 

Fakhr-ud-Din Mul?ammad-i-ArzIz- 
gar, 10G7, 

Fakhr-ud-Din Muhammad b ’Umr 
Kazi, Imum xlix, 385 ft 9, 429 and 
ft 4, 483 ft 3. [dealer, 744.] 

Fakhr-ud-Din tho §afahani, a Blavo 

Fakhr-ud-Din Saki, governor of 
Halab, 12G4n. 

Fakhr-ud-Din Sdliiri, governor of 
Sindustan, 294 ft. 

Fakhr-ul-Mulk ‘I?aini, Wazir of 
Baghdad, 617 ft. 

Fakhr-ul-Mulk Karlm-ud-DTn Lfigh- 
ri, feudatory of Lakhan-or, 739 
and ft 7. 

Fakhr-ul-Mulk Nizam- ud-DIn Abu’l 
Ma’ali, the Katib, Wazir of Sultan 
Muhammad, Khwarazm £hah, 990 
ft, 1035 ft. 

Fakhr-ul-Mulk gharaf-ud-DIn Wa- 
dari, Wazir of Ghiya^-ud-DIn Mu- 
hammad-i-Sam, 389. 

Fakir Muhammad, author of the 
tlami’-ut-Tawarlkh, xvi, 592 n. 

Fanakati, al, 19/2 2, 31 m 3, 41 n 5, 
53 it , 61 a 3, 6G ft 7, 75 n 6, 77 ft, 79 
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ft, 97ft4, 98ft5,99ft, 107ft7, 108 
n 5, 113 ft, 117 ft, 125 nn 8 and 1, 
126 2, 146 ft 5, 155 ft 6, 348 ft, 
358ftft 2 and 3, 439 ft 4, 446 ft, 
614 ft, 522 ft 5, 869 ft 2, 870 ft, 873 
ti, 876 ft, 880 ft, 882 ft, 888 n, 894 
ft, 896 ft, 912 ft, 934 ft, 938 ft, 948 
ft, 976 ft, 1008 ft 6, 3019 ft, 1320 ft 
2, 1121ft, 1122 ft, 1136 ft 9, 1138 ft 
1144 ft 5, 1 160 ?i 8, 1164 ft, 1166 ft, 
1179 ft, 1183 ft, 1206 ft 3, 1211 n, 
1216ft, 1219ft, 1220ft, 1221ft, 
1224 ft, 1240 ft, 1241«, 1242 ft 2, 
1244 ft, 1253 ft 4, 8263 ft, 1277 ft, 
1286 ft, — app. x. 

Fauna Khusrau, 43, 61 and ft 3, 62, 
63, 64. See also ’Uzd-ud Daulah. 

Farangs, or Afranj, i e , Franks, 
the, 139 ft, 144 n and n 3, 157, 158 
ft, 159, 160, 161 and w, 162 and ft 
8, 163, 171, 204 ft, 209 and ft 6, 
210 and ft, 211 and ft 8, 212 ft 1, 
214, 217 ft, 218, 219 and n 9, 220 
ft 4, 221, 224,226, 1151 ft, 1166 
ft, 1167 ft, 1275. 

Farawwal b. Siamak, 304. [app.xxi.] 

Farhang-i- Jahanglrl, the, 64 n 1 , — 

Farhang-i-Rashldl, the,— app. xii. 

FarId-i-Bu]charI, ghaikh,— app. xxi. 

Farid, — gher g]iah, the Afghan or 
Fatan sovereign of Dihll, 511 ft. 

Farldun. See Afrldun. 

Farldun, the Ghuri, an officer of 
Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm 
ghah, 1098 ft. 

Farighunl family, the; rulers of 
Khwarazm, Hjpder the Samani 
sovereigns, 232 ft, 233 ft 7. 

Farma or Farmae A^a, husband of 
the third Gur Khan, 927 ft, 928 ft. 

Farrashis, the ; a class of servants, 
659 ft 5« 


Farrukh b. Badan b. Mae Khusrau, 

11 . 

Farrukh ghah, one of the principal 
Mu'izziah Amirs in llind, 607 n. 

Farrufch ghah b. Bahrain ghah 
Ghaznawi, 111. 

Farrukh ghah b. Sultan Ibrahim 
Ghaznawi, 106. 

Farrukh Shah b. Sultan Mahmud 
b Mubammad-i-Malik-ghah Sal- 
juki, 204 ft. 

Farrukh- Zad b. Khnsran Parwlz, 
of the Akasirah, 6. 

Farrukh-Zad b. Mas’ud-i-Karlm, 
Ghaznawi. 107. 

Farrohh-Zad b. Sultan Mas’ud 
Ghaznawi, 95, 99 ft, 100 and ft 5, 
101 and nn 6 and 8, 102ftftl, 2 
and 4, 103, 901 ft. 

de Faryia y Souza, 582 n 6. 

Farzand Khan Salghurb. Ata-bak 
Sa’d, 296 ft. 

Fa^Ihl. See under the Mujmal-i- 
Faslhl. 

Fatb-i-Karmakh, Muayyid-ud-DIn 
the Shlsanl : Champion of the 
Ghuri forces, 816 and n 1. 

Fatb-ud-DIn b. Alanku, a leader of 
the Khallfah’s troops, 1240 n and 
ft 9, 1251 ft 9. 

Fatimah, daughter of Muhammad, 
104 ft 3, 265 ft 4. 

Fatimah Khatun, the Tajzik hand- 
maid of Tura-kinah Khatun. 1149 
ft 7, 1152 ft. 

Fatimites or Ismaillans of Egypt, 
the, 209 ft 5. [next ] 

Fayik-i-Bak-Tuzun, 44ft 1. See the 

Fayik-i-Kha$ah, an officer of the 
Samani dynasty, 44 and ft 1, 46, 
48 and ftft 2, 4 and 5, 49, 50 and n 
4, 51, 74ft, 75 ft, 902 n, 903 ft. 
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Fazl b. Hasan, governor of Fars on 
the part of the Saljiik sovereigns, 
174 a. 

Fa?l b. Sahl, Wazir of al- Ma’mun, 
10, 12 a 6. 

Fa?l-i-§ali1?> Sijizi, officer of the 
Tahirl dynasty, 16. 

Fazlawlahs, the : a people of Fars, 
176 a 7. 

Fa?l-ullah, 536 a. See also under 
Fadlallah and Rashid -ud- Din. 

Ferrier, General, 1057 n 4. 

Fida’i, application of the term, 485 
3. 

Fida’I, meaning of, 1147 a 2, 1148 
a 4. 

Fida’is, the, 265 a 4, 651 and a 7, 
1190 al, 1192 », 1211a. 

Fi^u N uyan, son-in-law of the Ohin- 
-glz Khan. 287 and a 2, 289 a, 
1006 and a 6, 1007 a 3, 1019 a, 
1020 and a, 1022, 1034 a, 1059 and 
a 1, 1060. 

Fir’ awns of Mi?r, the, 303 a 7. 

Firdaus, the slave, 10 a 8. 

Firdaus [Philaretus], Rumi, gover- 
nor of Antakiah, 158 n. 

Firdausi, author of the Rhah-Namah, 
1, 308 a 2. 

Firishtah, xi, xii, xiii, 78 a, 81 a, 94 
a 3, 96 a 2, 113a, 118a5, 312a6, 
380 a 9, 404 a 9, 431 a 7, 441 a 9, 
442 a, 443 a, 444 a, 445 a, 446 a 5, 
448 a 3, 449 nn 8, 1 and 2, 450 a, 
452 a 9, 453 aa 3 and 4, 454 a, 456 
a 1, 459 aa 7 and 9, 460 a 3, 461a, 
462a, 463a, 464 a 7, 466 a 9, 467 
a, 469 a 9, 470 a 2, 475 a 2, 476 a, 
47/ a, 479 a, 480 a, 484 a, 486 a, 
487 a, 493 a, 498 a 6, 500 aa 2 and 
3, 501 a, 504 a 2, 508 a 1, 509 a, 
510 a, 511 a, 513 a 8, 515 a, 516 a 


2, 517 a, 618 a, 519 a, 520 a, 521 
n } 522 n, 523 a, 524 a, 533 a, 535 
n, 537 a, 541a, 542 a 9, 544 a 1, 
545 a 5, 546 a 7, 547 a, 548 a 3, 584 
a 2, 591 a, 592 a, 603 aa 6 and 7, 
604 a 3, 605 a and a 1, 606 a 4, 607 
a 5, 611 a3, 6l6a3, 619a7,623 
nn 8 and 1, 630a 1, 631 aa 5 and 

8, 63 2 » 1, 633 a 8, 634 a 2, 635 a 

9, 638 a 1, 640 an 2 and 3, 641 aa 
6 and 8, 642 nn 2 and 3, 643 a, 
645 aa 2 and 4, 646 a 6, 647 a 9, 
648 a 2, 649 a 7, 650 a 3, 651 a 7, 
653 5, 654 a, 656 a, 657 aa 4 and 
5, 658 aa 8, 1 and 2, 659 a 6, 661 a 
and a 2, 664 aa 4 and 6, 666 a 8, 
666 a and a 9, 668 a 5, 670 a 1 , 678 
aandaa7 and 8, 679 a 2, 680 a, 
683 a, 688 a, 689 a, 690 a 8, 691a, 
692 a 4, 693 a 2, 695 a 9, 697 a, 
698 a, 699 aa 2 and 6, 703 a 7, 705 
a 7, 707 a 8, 711 a 4, 713 7ta2 and 
4, 716 a 5, 722 a 8, 773 a, 776 a, 
777 a, 778 a, 795 a, 801a, 802 a, 
1130a, 1131a, 1184a, 1202a, 
1271 a,— -app. vi, vii, viii, xi, xiv, 
xix, xxvi. 

FIriiz Sultan, of the Bahmam dy* 
-nasty in the Dakhan. 692 a. 

Firuz-i-Bam-sinjan qy Kara Firuz, 70 
and a 8. 

FlrQz,— Bandkadar, Sultan of Mi?r, 
1278 a. 

Firuz, Iyal-timish, the Salar, Malik- 
zadah of Khwarazm, one of the 
Maliks of Shams-ud-DIn Iyal- 
timish, 199, 625 and a 6, 742 and 
a 7. 

Flruz-i-Iyal-Timish 6. Salar, Malik, 
235. See the above. 

Firuz b. Yazdajird, b. Bahram-i- 
Gur, 5, 421, 423 a 8, 
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JFIruzi College, of G chch ah, 541 and 

ft 8. 

Firuz Shah-i Abu’l Muzaffar, Shah- 
i-Jahan, tlie HabashI, Sultan, 582 
n 6, 588 n , 590 ft, 59 1 ft, 592 n, 621 
n6, 717 ft. 

Firuz gQiah b. Salman Ibrahim 
Ghaznawl, 106. 

Firuz Tuglilak, Sultan, of the Tngh* 
-lak dynasty in Hind, 93 ft 9. 
Fonetio Nuz, the, 874 ft. 

Forbes, 1090 ft. 


Forsyth, Sir T. D , 933 ft. 

Franklin, Major William, 558 ft 7* 
Franks. See Farangs. 

Frazer, 394 ft 2. 

Froissart, 1134ft. 

Fulad Aka, grandson of the Bawur- 
•chl BurkI, of the Durban tribe, 
1093 ft. 

Fur, * Porus, which see. 

Fiizabah, Ata-bak, governor of 
Fars, 174 ft. 


Gabarl Afghans, a sept of the §hal- 
manls, the, 1044 ft, 

Gabr, application of the term, 620 
ft 2, 1112 n 9. 

Gabrs, the, 620 and ft 2, 1044 ft, 1112 
a 9, 1136. 

Gahops, the, 1132 ft. 

Gahrfils, the, 1132 ft. 

Gahti, or Gatl, the Gru-ut, the Nu* 
yin, 1092 ft. 

Galu-mart, or Gil- Shah, sumamed 
Pesh-Dad or Iran Ghah, first king 
of ’Ajam, 1, 2, 872??, 879 ft 

Gajz-lak, etymology of the name, 
865 ft. 

Gakars, the, 1043 ftl, 1130 ft. 

Gakhars, the, 455 n, 477 ft, 537 ft, 
647 ft 9, 1132 ft, 1136 ft 7. 

Gi\o-\-Khiiu'h the, 69 n. 

Gardezl,the. See Abu Sa’Id-i-Abd- 
ul-IJaiy. 

Garshasib b. Zan, 561 ft 9. 

Gaubil, Father, 958 ft, 1085 n 3, 1088 
ft, 1090 ft. 

Gaudhiyiis, the, or 

Gaufiyas, the, 559 ft 2. 


Gazotteer of Central Asia, Mao 
Gregor’s, 11 15 ft 5. 

Gazlak Khan, an officer of the 
Khwarazmi dynasty, 381. 

Geographical Magazine, the, 878 ft, 
891ft, 915ft, 916?i, 917ft, 918ft, 
919??, 966 ?i 1, 981ft, 1031ft. 

“ Geographical Memoir of the 
Persian Empire,” MacD. Kin- 
neir’s, 64 ?? 1. 

George Sevodolitz, grand Duke of 
Russia, 1171ft. 

Georgians, the. See under the 
Gurjls. 

Gerbillon, 981ft, 1167 ft. 

Germans, the, 1168 n . 

Gha-’ir Bog, the Karlugh, an officer 
of Sultan Iyal-Arsalan, Khwar- 
-azm Shah, 927 ft. 

Gha-’Ir Buka Khan, the I-ghiir ruler, 
242 ft 6, 250 ft 4. 

Gha-’ir Khan Anial-Juk, the Kan- 
-kuli, governor of Utrar on the 
part of Sultan Muhammad Khwa- 
rnzm Shah, 271 ft, 272 n 2, 273 ft 
5, 966 ftl, 971 ft, 986 ?i. 
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Ghaiz-Ghno. [the Bos Grnnniens], 
or Wild Yak, xlv, 68 and n 4, 69 
tt, 922 ft, 948 n. 

Ghakhars, the, 294 ft. — also written 
Gakhars, which see. 

Ghalzis, the, — a tribe of Afghans, 
337 n 6, 610 ft, 548 n 3, 556 ft 7, 
1016 ft 3, 1022 ft, 1058 n 6. 

Ghalzl b. Shah ^usain, son of the 
Ghurl chief who settled among 
the Afghans, 610 ft. 

Ghar-ghau, 68 n 4, 69 rt. See the 
Ghajz-Ghao. 

Gharlb-ul-Hadls, the, 14. 

Ghassan b. 'Ubbad, governor of 
ghurasan on the part of al-Ma’- 
-mun, 11, 27 and ft 6, 28. 

Ghatl or Mirghati, the Ura-ut, — 
the Nuyin to whom the Chingiz 
Khan gave in marriage his Kha- 
tun Anifcah BIgl, 1092 n, 1143 n. 
The name is also written GahtI 
or Gati. 

Ghuzi, signification of, 70 n 2. 

Ghaznawi dynasty, the, v, xiv, 26 
n 1, 99 n, 186 n, 231, 323 n, 332 n 
4, 334 ft 8, 338 ft 2, 357 ft 1 , 467 ft, 
614 it 8, 631 n 7. Also called the 
Yamlnlah dynasty. 

Ghazzali, Imam, Ahmad, — the Sul- 
tan of Masha’ikh, 142, 149 ft 2, 
336 ft 4, 359 ft. 

Ohirarah, meaning of, 1027 ft 8. 

Ghiyas-ud-Din Ak Sultan b. Muham- 
mad-i-Takish Khwarazm Shah. 
934 ?t, 1 118 ft 9. This name seems 
to be an error for Ghiyas-nd-Din 
Pir Shah : See under Afc Snltan. 

Ghiyas-ud-Din Balban, xii, xxvii, 
xxix, xxx, xxxivw4, lv, 589 ft, 
601 n 6, 620 n 4, 652 n 8, 661 ft, 
667 ft! 668 n, 674, 685 ft 4, 695 n 

5 


2, 696 ft, 699 «1, 716 n 6, 717 n, 
776 «, 778 ft, 704 a 1 , 800 ft, 801 «, 
806 n, 807 « 8, 810 n 4, 820 n 3, 865 
ft, 1181 tt 2, 1184 ft See also 
Ulngh Khan-i-Bulban. 

Ghiyas-ud-DIn *Iwa?, the Khalj, 
four tli Khalj ruler of Lakhana- 
wafci, lxii, 489 and n 7, 563 ft , See 
also under ’Iwaz. 

Ghiyiis-nd-DIn Muhammad-i-Sam, 
Ghurl, xxii, xxiii and ft 2, 1, li, 
112 and n 5, 113n, 114n, 115, 
182, 189 ft 1, 193 andnO, 240 rt, 
243, 244 ft, 245, 246 n and n 8, 
248, 249, 252 and ft 6, 253, 255 n 
7, 256, 257 % 2, 258 n, 265 n 4, 267, 
301, 302, 342, 346 nl, 349 n, 367, 
366, 368 and ft, 869, 370, 371 and 
ft 4, 37 2, 373 and n 8, 374 and n 3, 
375 u, 376 ft and n 3, 377 and n 4, 
378 and rt 8, 379, 380 and n 9, 381 
and ft 5, 382, 383, 384 and n 5, 
385 and rt 9, 387, 388, 389,391 
and ft 9, 392, 393 and fin 7 and 8, 
396, 397, 404, 405, 408, 411, 412, 
413, 414 and ft 9 , 417, 419, 424 and 
tin 6 and 7, 425 n 3, 426, 427, 428 
and n 1, 429 n, 430, 431, 438 n 2, 
440, 446 and n 5, 447 and nn 6 
and 1, 448 and n 9, 449 and n 8, 
456 and ft 2, 457 ft, 471, 472 and 
ft, 478 ft 6, 479 ft, 480 ft, 482 ft, 
487, 488ft 1, 499n, 601, 5J0w, 
519 rt, 522 ft 5 and w, 523 ft, 603 ft 
7, 614 ft 8, 622 n } 1063, 1127 ft, 
1198 n 8, 1199 ft, — app. ii, iv, v, 
xvi, xxiii. Before his accession 
to the throne his title was Shams- 
ud-DIn. 

Ghiyas-ud-Din Mohammad Shah b. 
Snltan Shams-ud-DIn lyal- 
Timish, 625, 633, 639 n 7, 735. 
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Ghiyns-ud-DIii PIr Shah b. Mubam- 
mad-i-Takish, Khwarazm Shah 
254 to 3, 277 n 5, 281 n 5, 283 n 9, 
284 and n, 285 n 2, 295 n , 296 ?? , 
297 n 9, 976 to, 990to, 1118n9. 
See also Ghiyas-ud-DIn Ak Sul- 
tan. 

Qbuldm , in what sense understood, 

168 ft 2. 

Ghurl ghalmati, Amir, an officer of 
the Ghurl dynasty, 410. 

Ghuri Shanasti b. Muliammad-i- 
Takish, Khwarazm Shah, 254 and 
nn 2 and 3, 281, 480 n. See also 
nndor Rnkn-ud-DIn Ghurl Sha- 
nasti. 

Ghurl Taziks, the, 511 to. 

Ghurian Sultans, the, — See under 
the Ghuris. 

Ghuris, the, xiii, xiv, xxi, xxiv, 106 
to 3, 110, 111, 113 w, 149 to 2, 160, 
192, 199, 247 to, 251 nl, 252 tow 4 
and 7, 253 and n 9, 255 to and n 7, 
256 to, 257 to, 258 m, 262 to and to 9, 
264 to, 307 to, 312, 313n4,318and 
to 6, 320 to 4 321 n 7 , 322 to, 323 to, 
325 to, 326 to, 327 to, 328 to, 332 to 4, 
333, 334, 335, 338 to 2, 341 to 7, 348 
to, 352 to 3, 357 to 7, 358, 360, 361, 
369, 372, 374 to 5, 376, 377 and to 
4, 379 to 5, 381 wto 2 and 5, 382 n 
and to 9, 383 to 2, 393 to 8, 397 n 2, 
400 n 3, 401 to, 403 to, 411 n, 414 
to 9, 4 19 to 5, 420, 421, 425,427, 
439 to 4, 449 to 9, 473 to 2, 474 and 
to, 480 to, 481 to, 492 to 7, 493 to, 495, 
505 to, 509 to, 510 to, 511 to, 537 to, 
538 n, 539, 540 to, 548 nn 1 and 3, 
606 w 3, 626 w, 750 to 7, 928 to, 929 
to, 930 to 9, 980, 1002 to 7, 101 4 w 
2, 1015 «, 1016, 1022 to, 1023 to, 
1053 to 7, 1056, 1081 to 7, 1099 to, 


1133, 1198 to 8, 1202*,— app. i 
xx. 

Ghuzz, the tribe of,— descendant 
of Ghuzz b. Hang or Mansag 1 
Yafis, 28 to 8, 81 to, 111 and to 1 
112 and to 3, 113 to, 114to, 14< 
to, 149 and « 2, 150, 155 and n 6 
156 and to 8, 180 to 7, 189, 237 to 
245, 246 to and to 8, 348 to, 349 to 
350 to, 357 to 7, 359 to, 361, 363 n 
8, 367 and to 9, 368 to, 369, 374 nn 
2, 3 and 5, 375 to, 376, 877 and * 
to 4 and 6, 378 and to 8, 433 to 6 } 
447 n 8, 448, 449 and to 8, 450 to 3, 
495 to, 409 to, 870 to, 871 to, 879 to, 
891 w, 897 to, 903 to, 907 to, 908 to, 
909 to, 910 to, 911 and to 7, 916 to, 
923 to, 961 to, 962, 1016, 1022 to, 
1285 to. 

Ghuzz b. Mang or Mansag b. Yafis, 
870 w, 871 w. 

Ghuzzan, the, 961 to. See the Ghuzz 
tribe. 

GIbaris, or Gabaris, the, — one of the 
three divisions of tho Shalmanis, 
1044 w. 

Gibbon, 1 1 7 to, 133 to 4, 144 to, 162 to 
3, 173 to 4, 508 to 1 , 886 to, 1268 to 9. 

Gil race, tho, 993 to. 

Gil §hah, or Gaiu-mart, surnamed 
Posh-Bad or Iran Shah, 1st of the 
Biistiiniab dynasty of ‘Ajam, 2. 

Gil-waninn dynasty, also named the 
Pesh-Dadian and Bastuman 
dynasty, the, 2. 

Gimiil or Gimial (Gumaii) b. Yafis, 
870 to. 

Gnue Malik b. Arghun Aka, ad- 
ministrator of Iran-Zamin, 
1195 to. 

Giw, — one of the ancient heroes of 
Iran, 561 to 9. 
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Gobind or Gobindah Rue, Rajah of 
Dihli,-— brother of Pithora Roe of 
Ajmlr, 459 and n 9, 460 and n, 461 
n, 466 nl, 463, 469 n 9, 616 712, 
1271 n. 

Godfrey, King of Jerusalem, — who 
commanded the first Crusade, 
101ti8. 

Goez 421 n 2, 969 n 1. 

Gog and Magog, See under Yajuj 
and Majuj. 

Gohar Malikah, Taj-ud-Dunyii wa’d 
Din, daughter of ‘ Alii-ud-DIn al- 
IJusain Jahtm-soz, the Ghuri, 376. 

Oolahy signification of, 458 716 , 517 
it, 524 n. 

Golah Pithora, Rao, See under 
Kolah Pithora Rue. 

Golden Record, the, — the Altan 
Daftar, 891 ti. [1119 ti J 

Goldsmid, Major-General, Sir F. J , 

Gomanik Kliutun, See under Konlk 
or Konayik Khatiin 

Gomer (Gurnari) b Yafis, 870?i. 

Gon-chor, chief of the Yong-ku 
tribe, 985 n. 

Gonds, the, 687 n 4. 

Gonfalonier, the, 1227 n 3. 

Goths, the, 887 n. 

Gradus ad Aornon, Abbott’s 78 w. 

Grant Duff, Mr , 520 n. 

Greeks, the, 3, 69 n, 211 ti 7, 309 ti, 
314 n 6 886 ti. 

Grigoreif, Professor V., 915 ti, 920 n. 

Guhastha Fisram, 691 ti. 

Grose, 1134 n . 

Grote, Arthur, vi, 865 ti. 

Growse, F. L , Mr , 697 n 5. 

Gudarz, — on9 of the ancient heroes 
of Iran, 561 ti 9. 

Gudarz-i-Akb<ir b. Shapur, of tho 
Ashkanian dynasty of ’A jam, 4 


Gudarz-i-A^ghar b. Gudarz-i-Akbar 
of the Ashkanian dynasty of 
’Ajam, 4. 

Gujars, the,— name of a people in 
Koh-i-Jud, 11317?. 

Gukars, the, 1076 n. See the 
Gakhars 

Guli stair, tho, 179 nl, 

Gumari b. Yiifis — Gomer of Scrip- 
ture, 870 a, 871 «,872«. 

Guror Kur (Kiwak) b. Alminjah, 
chieftain of the Turks, 873 n. 

Gur, Guz or Gawuz Klniti b. Mughal 
Khan, tho first ruler of tho 
Mughal Imuk, 875 ti 

Gur Khan, tho, sovereign of tho 
Kara-Khitius. xlvii, xlvni, 134 t» 8, 
155 «, 181 ti 9, 200 n 7, 237 n 2, 2 14 
ti 3, 26 ) ti 7, 261 », 262 n 1, 263 and 
7?, 264 and 7i, 402 n, 473 a 2, 474 
«, 479 ti, 480 ti, 907 ti, 908 n, 909 n, 
901 a,9il andn8, 912 and ti, 913 
77,91471, 915ti, 917 n, 918 ti, 923 
7i, 926 ti, 926 ti, 927 ti, 928 n, 929 ti, 
930 n, 931ti, 932 ti. 933 w, 934 71, 
935, 940ti, 951 n, 952 ti, 955 ti, 959 
n, 96 1 77 2, 980 and n 1 , 981 ti, 982 
?i, 983 77, 984 77, 985 a, 1001 ti, 1116 
71,1118 719, 114171. 

Gur Khans of Karfi-fthitno. dynasty 
of the, 901 ti, 907 n, 9087i,909n, 
912 ti, 922n, 9B0n,934 »,984 ti. 

Gurjis, the, 170 a 8, 296 andti 7, 297 
ti, 996 ti, 998 ti : same as the Geor- 
gians. 

Gushtasib b. Luhrasib,of the Kai- 
anlali dynasty of ‘Ajam, 3, 7, 561 
and n 9, 566 ti 9, 764 and n 7. 

Gusht-asp b Ash rat, 9. 

Giizgtl, a mirror,— how tho word 
came into use, 1176 7i 9, 1177 n. 
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Habashah dynasty, the,— in al-Ya- 
-man, 8. 

HabaBhi-i-Nezah-war, Amir, — gov- 
ernor of the fortress of Tulak on 
the part of Salman Muhammad 
Khwarazm §hah, 1004 and n 6, 
1057, 1058, 1059 and n 2, 1060, 
1061,1067. 

H&>bib-us-Siyar, the, 14 n 1, 113 n f 
287 n 9, 322 n } 333 n 6, 363 n 8, 
403 w, 407 n n 5 and 7, 411 n, 413 
n 1, 439 n 4, 640 n, 869 n 2, 870 w, 
872 n , 913 w, 941 n , 946 7i, 949 n, 
967 w, 958 7i, 959 n, 960 n, 975 n 
6, 987 ?i 3, 989 n, 1008 n 5, 1012 
n 9, 1019 7i, 1032 n , 1048 n 1, 
1090 7i, 1190 * 1, 1221 ti, 1264 ti. 
— app. xx 

Habil (Abel) b. Adam, 1. 

Hadu’ik u’s Siljr fi Daha’ik i’sh 
ghi’r, the, 238. 

Hafi? Abru, 79 w, 940 n 9 941 n , 955 
7t, 957 n, 958 ti, 960 n, 1036 n 1, 
1087>, 1103 7i, 1190 7i 1, 1209 ti, 
1211 n, 1256 n 6. 

Haft Iklim, the, 363 n 8, 449 n 8, 
469 n 9, 545 ti 6, 582 n 6, 584 ti 2, 
693 ti, 603 7i 6, 623 n 1.— app. vi, 
viii. 

Hiihir Diw, 691 n . — See Rae Chahar, 
the Ajar. 

Haibat, Malik, — chief of the tribes 
of Jud, round about the river 
Suhan, 1131 ti. 

Gaidar, another name of ( Ali b. Abi 
Talib, 460. 

Hailndb. Sarakhil, of the Tababi’ah, 
6, 7. 

Hain [Hin or Hunain] b. Bahrnm, 
—ancestor of Amir Banji, 312. 


ffaj ar-ul-Ma tar , — the rain-produc- 
ing stone, 870 n. 

IJajash or Khajash b. Ibrahim, an- 
cestor of Amir Banji, 312. 

Haji Hasan Sakna^i, 971 ti. 

Hajh the Tarkhan, — founder of 
Astrakhan, 943 n . 

Hakam b. ’Umr,— one of the 
generals of Mu’awiyah,901 n . 

Hakim, al*, — Abu’l *Abbas-i- Ahmad, 
2nd of the ’Abbasi Khalifahs in 
Egypt, 1260 ». 

Hakim, Abu’l Fazl Ahmad b. Mu- 
hammad, —Wazir of Amir Nuh b. 
Na?r, Samani, 88 ti 5, 39 nl. 

Hakim-i-^ana’i, the 133. 

Haiti Khan. See the next. 

Halahan, or Hala Khan, chief of 
the Urus (Russians), 1171 n. 

Halups, the, — name of a people, 
113271. 

Ham b. Nuh, 3, 304 Til. Ham of 
Scripture. 

HamadTs, the,— the Ghurians became 
so styled after they had embrac- 
ed Islam, 313 and7i4. 

Hamanka or Hamangha b. Jirkah- 
Langum b. Kaidu Khan. 895 n, 
897 ti, 938 n, 955 ti. 

Hamawiyah — the Sipah-Salar of 
Amir Nasr b. Ahmad the Samani’a 
forces, 36. 

Hamdu’llah, the Mustaufi, 16 wl, 
964 n 2. 

H&mid b. Amir Ahmad b. Asad 
Samani, 29. [713.] 

Hamid-ud-Din of Marigalah, Imam, 

Hamilton, Col. J. W., ix, x and n2 t 
660ti 4, 568 ti, 585 n 6, 586n$, 
689 n } 854 n 2. 
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Hamir, 617 n. See under Bhiraj. 

Hamlet, 138 n 8, 72 2 n 6. 

Hamzah b. ’All, — one of the chiefs 
of Amir Na?r b. Ahmad the 
S amain’ s forces, 36. 

Hamzah, the Khariji, — the rebel of 
Sijistan, 12. 

Hanafls, the, — followers of the 
Imam Abu Hanlfah, 994 n. 

Hannay, 563 n . 

Hannibal, 890 n. 

Hans, the,— a tribe, 826 n 3. 

IJarab, — some persons are so de- 
signated, 191 n 6. 

Hardab, the Hindu Rajah of 
Mathura, 85 m. 

Haris -ur-Ra-i sh. 1st of the Tabii- 
bi’ah, 6, 7. 

Hariz the ’Ajami, of the Tababi’ah 
of Yaman, 8. 

Harja Diw, 691 n. See Rae Chahar, 
the Ajar. 

Harkashun or Harkasun, the Mughal 
Amir, 1180 n. 

Haroz Shah b. Muhammad-i-Takish, 
254 and n 3. 

Harsamah b. A’ynn, — general of al- 
Ma'mun, lvii, 10 and n 3. 

Hart, Captain, 1012 n 4. 

Hart’s “Character and Costume of 
Afghanistan,” 331 n 1. 

fiarun b. Altan-Tash the Hajib, 
governor of Khurasan under the 
Ghuznawiah, 121, 123 n, 232 n. 

Harun-ar-Rashid, 312 and n 1, 313, 
315, 316 n and n 9. 

Hasan-i-’Abd-ul-Malik, Sipah-Salar 
—of tbe Ghuri forces, 394. 

Hasan b. ’All b. Abi T alib, Imam, 
1282. 

Hasan b. Buwiah, 43, 45. His 
correct name is Abu’l Husain-i- 


Ahmad, Mu’izz-ud-Daulah,— 
which see. 

Hasan b. ul- Husain, — brother of 
Tahir ibti u’l Husain, 15 n 6. 

Hasan, the Karlugh, See under bis 
title of Saif-ud-DIn. 

Hasan, the Mazandarani, — the slave 
and assassin of ’Ala-nd-Din Mah- 
mud, the Mauliina of the Mula- 
ljidah, 1206 nl. 

Hasan, grandson of Muhammad-i- 
Suri, ruler of Ghfir, 316 n 2, 322 
n, 326 ?7, 333 n 6. 

Hasan Nizami, — author of the Taj* 
ul-Ma'asir, 466 n 1, 469 w9, 539 n 
6, 540 n . 

Hasan b. RIbal,— Alb-Tigin’s deputy 
in Hirut, 41 w, 7l n 5. 

Hasan-i-$abbab,—the head of the 
sect of Mulahidah, 139 t», 145 n 4, 
363 n 8, 1187 and»7, 1188n, 

1210ft. 

Hasan b. Sabuk-Tigin of Ghaznin, 
75. 

Hasan, the Sarhang,— an officer of 
the Yaminiah dynasty, 103. 

Hasan, al-, b. Sultan Malik b. Mas- 
’ud-i-Karim, 107. 

Hasan-i-Wa’iz-ul-Kashifi, Mulla, — 
* 

author of the Anwar-i-Suhaili, 
109 7i 9. [16] 

Hasan b. Zaid-ul- ’Alawi, Amir, 15, 

Hasan-Tigin b. ’All b. ’Abd-ul- 
Mumin, of the AfrasiyabI Khans. 
— famous under the name of Abu’l 
-Ma’all Kulij-i-Tamghaj, 907 ft, 
925 n. 

Hasnak, the Rhaikh-ul-Khatlr, Wazir 
of Sul|an Mahmud of Ghaznin. 
92 7i 3. 

Hassan b. Hassan, of the Taba- 
bi’ah, 7. 
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Hassun b. Tubba*, £u Hassan,— of 
the Tabiibi’ah, 7. 

tfiifcim Ttt-i, 500, 512, 555, 598, 630, 
636, 721, 1295. 

Hayatilah, the, — name of a people, 
423 to 8, 1010 to. 

Hay ton, the Armenian monk, 1162 
to , 1219«, 

Hazarah Mughals, the, 874 n. 

Hazdrahs, or Thousands, — the 
second of the four degrees of 
Mughals, 948 n, 

Hazarahs, the, 874 n, 1075 to, 1076 
w, 1093 to, 1094 to, 1095 n , 1132 n , 
1179 n, 1191 to. 

Ha/rat Satuk, — a Muhammadan 
saint, — See Sfituk-Kujah. 

Henry III of England, 846 to 7. 

Herodotus, 265 n 4, 887 to. 

High Priest of the Parsls, the, x 
and n 2. 

Hijzabr ghah b. Ulugh Khan-i-Abi 
Muhammad, 235 and to 3. 

Himartequen, 1098 to, for Khnmar 
Tigin. 

IJimyari Maliks of al-Yaman, the, 
xxxiii, 7. 

Hindu Khan b. Malik Khan b. 
Takish-i-Khwarazm ghuh, 251 and 
n 1, 252, 256 to, 393 n 8, 619 to 8. 

Hiudu Khan, Mihtar-i-Mubarak, the 
Khiizm, — one of the Maliks of 
Shams-ud-Dm Iyal-Timish, 744 
and n 9, 745, 746, 1153 and n 9. 

Hindus, the, 81 n, 486 to, 509 n, 516 
w2, 520 to, 521 n, 522 a, 524 n, 
552 and n 1, 570 to 9, 619 to 6, 639 
n 8, 642 and n 1, 648 and n 3, 652, 
663 to 9, 680, 686, 705 and to 7, 706, 
712 n 1, 728, 734, 738 andn3, 
743, 749, 764 « 5, 765 to 8, 766, 
806, 809, 816, 817 n 7, 818 n 5, 


821 and to 6, 836, 838, 839,846 
and to 6, 847, 848,850, 852,855, 
893?t, 912 to, 1034 to, 1074 to, 1136 
to 9, 1217 to, 1219TO.-apq.ii, iii, 
xvii. 

Iitnnd , — the antidote for Bcurvy, 
1124, 1193 to. 

Hiouen Thsang. See Hwen Thsang. 

Histoire des Mongols, D’Ohsson’s, 
916 to See also under D’Ohsson. 

History of Afghanistan, Malleson's, 
1027 to 8, 1046 to, 1202 to. See also 
under Malleson. 

History of Bengal, Stewards, 666 
to, 732 to 1, 762 to 9, 770 to 7, 776 to, 
905 n. See also under Stewart. 

History of Gaur or Lakhanawati, 
of ghiam Parshad, xvi. 

History of * Genghizcan the Great,** 
[the Chingiz Khan], Petis de la 
Croix’ s, 1010 n, 1083 to. 

History of the Germans, Mascou’s, 
870 to. 

History of India, El phin stone’s. — 
app xvii. See also under Elphms- 
tone. 

History of India, Marshman’s, 
445 to See also under Marshman. 

History of Kashghar, Dr. Bellew’g, 
933 to. Soo also under Belle w. 

History of the kha’shi Afghans, 
Khwiiju the MatlzI’s, xvi. 

History of Khurasan, the, — of Mau- 
-lana Mu’in-ud-DIn Sabzwari, 19 
to 1 . 

History of the Mughals, Rashid -ud- 
Dln’s, 891 to. See also under 
Rashid-ud-DIn. 

History of the Mughals, Wolffs, 
1167 to. 

History of Persia, Malcolm’s, 1264 
to, 1279 to, 1292 to. 
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History of the Riijahs of Jammu, 
xvi, 79 to, 455 «, 459 to 7, 460 n 3, 
466 w 1, 468 to 4, 486 n. 

History of Timur, the Gurgiin, 866 
to, 889 n, 1025 to. 

History of the Turks, Moguls and 
Tatars, the, 535 n, 883 n — a 
translation of the work of Abu’l 
GhazI Bahadur Khan. 

Hizabr-ud-DIn Hasan-i-Adlb, the 
Sipah-Salar, — holder of the fief 
of Bnda’un, 549, 551 app. 
xxir. 

Hizabr-ud-DIn Muhammad b. 
Mubarak, — the Amir of Tulak, 
1062 and to 5. 

Hocotam Cham, for Oktue Kii- 
an, 1167 n, 1168 n. 

Hodgson’s Sketch of Buddhism, 
691 n. 

Holak and Kulian, the, — name of a 
people whose garments and caps 
were all red, — 1137 n. 

Holitay, — one of “Mengko” 's 
generals, 11 84 to. 

Hoshang b. Siamak b Kaiumurt, — 
2nd of the Bastanlah dynasty of 
*Ajam, 2, 303 n 7, 304 and n 2. 

HoBhang, Sultan of Malwah, 589 n. 

Hoshin tribe of Mughals, the, 
1093 to. 

Hospitallers, tho, 101 n 8, 212 n 1. 

Howoi th, Mr H. II , — author of the 
“ Mongols Proper,” — 891 to, 898 n , 
910 to, 911 n 8, 918 to, 919 n, 924 
t », 926 to, 928 n , 933 n y 942 to, 944 
to, 947 w, 950 w, 966 n 1, 971 n f 
977 n, 985 n, 1086 w, 

Hubbe, mispronunciation of the 
name Jabah. 

ljuk-i-¥ara Baljkam, name of Sabuk 
-Tigin's father, xl7, 68, 69 to, 70. 


yiik here is an error for Jufc,— 
See xlv. 

Hulaju, the Nu-yTn, 1264 n. [n 7.] 

Hulakoo, for Uklan the Juzbi, 1056 

Hulaku Khim b. Tull b. Qllingiz 
Khan. 1 64 and n 9, 180 n 5, 696 n t 
706 n 3, 711 and ti 4, 712 w, 715 
ri 4, 784 and n 5, 786 and n 5, 
788 n 9, 840 n 2, 846 n 6, 861 
and n 7, 857 n 8, 859 andn8, 
861, 862 and n 1, 863, 936 n 6, 
1083 n, 1084 n, 1094 ti, 1148 n 4, 
1176 7i 9, 1177, 118071, 1190 71 
1, 1191 n, 1192 w, 1193 », 1194 n, 
1195 Tv, 1196 », 1202 7i, 1206 n n 
landS, 1207 n } 1208 to, 1209 to, 
1210 72, 1211 to, 1212 to, 1215 and 
toto 9 and 4, 1218 to, 1221 to, 1223 n f 
1225 and n 7, 1226 and to, 1227 w 5, 
1228 and to, 1229, 1230 to, 1231 to, 
1232 and to, 1233 to 3, 1234 and toto 
7 and 8, 1235 and to 2, 1236 and 
to, 18, 238 to 1239 to, 1240 to, 1242 
to 2, 1243 to, 1244 to, 1245 and to 4, 
1246 to 5, 1247 and to and toto 6 
and 7, 1248 and to 8, 1249 to, 
1250 w, 1252, 1253 to 4, 1254 to, 
1255 n, 1256 n 6, J257 and to, 1 260 
and to to 4 and 6, 1261 and to and 
to 7, 1262 and to, 1263 to, 1264 to, 
1265 and to, 1266 aud to 4, 1267 
and to 6, 1269, 1270 and n 2, 1271 
to, 1272, 1273 and to 7, 1274 and 
to 1, 1275 aud to 3, 1276 «, 1277 
and to, 1278 to, 1279 and to, 1280 
to 5, 1281 to, 1282, 1286 to, 1287 to, 
1292 to 1, 1293 to and n 2. 

Hulakue b. MItukae b. Ohaghatae 
Ka-an, 1148 to 4, 

Hultiu, same as Hulaku. 

Hu-lyang-hotay, general, 1217 w, 
1218 w, 1221 w, 1222 to. 
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Humiie , — the bird of happy omen, 
404 % 7. 

Huma-i [also Humae], daughter of 
Bahman, — Vllth of the Kai-aniah 
dynasty of ’Ajam, 3. 

Hnmayun, — emperor of Hindustan, 
559 n 2, 682 n 6, 1132 n, 

Hume, 309 n. 

Hungarians, the, 959 w, 1167 %, 
1168 n. 

Huns, the, 986 % . 

Huns, the White, 1058 % 6. 

Hu-pi-lay,—- Chinese pronunciation 
of the name Kubilae, 1215 % 9. 

flur Malikah, daughter of the Shar, 
Shah. Malik of Gharjistan. 363. 

Hurmuz or Aormazd, 3id of the 
Sasanian dynasty, 4. 

Hurmuz b. Narsi, 7th of the Sasa- 
nian dynasty, 4. 

Hurmuz b. Nushirwnn, of the Aka- 
sir ah, 6, 8, 27 % 4, 53 % 6. 

Hurmuz b. Yazdajird b. Bahrain 
Gur, 423 % 8. 

Hurrah-i-Jalali, the, — daughter of 
Baha-ud-Din Sam Ghiiri, 342. 

Husain b. ’All b. Abi Tulib, Imam, 
64 n 1, 265 % 4, 1253 n 4, 1282. 

HuBainb. ’All Marw-ar-Rudi, general 
of Abu Na§r-i- Ahmad, SamanI, 
lv,lix, 35, 36, 185%. [404%].] 

Husain Bahadur Khan, Snltnn, 

Husain b. Hasan b Mubammad-i- 
Suri. See under Husain b Sam. 

Husain-i-Kharmil, *Izzud-Din, — 
See under Khar-mil. 

Husain-i-Kharmil. Nn?ir-ud-Din,— - 
See under Na§ir-ud-Din. 

Husain Mirza, Sultan, 1122%. 

Husain-i-Mubammad Hasan, Amir- 
i-Hajib of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Diu 
Mubammad-i-Sam, 491 and % 8. 


Husain b. Mu?’ab, Wall of Fush- 
-anj,— father of Tahir ibn u’l 
Husain, 9, 11, 12 % 6. 

Husain b. Ribal, — Alb-Tigin’s 

deputy in Hirat, 41 n, 71 % 5. 

Husain b. Sabuk-Tigin, of Ghaznin 
75. 

Husain b. Samb Hasan b. Mubam- 
mad-i-Suri, who was made Malik 
of Ghur by Sultan Mas*ud-i- Karim 
of Ghaznin, under the title of 
* Izzu-d-Din, 106 % 3, 149 % 2, 238 
% 5, 313 n 4, 322 %, 323 %, 332 % 5, 
833 % 6, 335 and n 2, 336% 4, 337 
nn 6 and 7. 

Husain, Sultan, of the House of 
Timur, 109% 9. 

Husain -i-Surkli. AmIr-i-H»jib, of 
Sultan Mu’izz-ud-DinMubaramad- 
i-Sam, 491 and% 9. 

Husain b. Tahir, ruler of Sijistan, 
186 %. 

Husam-ud-Daulah TfiRh, 44, 45 % 7. 
See also under Tush the H«jib. 

Husiim-ud-DIn Aghul-Bak, Malik 
of Awadh, 627 and % 5. 

Husam-ud-Din ’Akah, Hakim of 
Dar-i-Tang, 1238% 8, 1239%, 

1276 %. 

Husam-ud-Din ’All b. Fakhr-ud- 
Din Mas’ud, the Malik of Bamian, 
425 

Husam-ud-Din ’Ali-i-Karmakh,— 
one of the Maliks of Sultan Mu’izz- 
ud-DIn Muhammad-i-Sam, 490, — 
See also under ’Ali-i-Karmakh. 

Husam-nd-DIn, Amir, — governor of 
Kal-yun and Fiwar, for Sultan 
Ghiyas-Ud-Din Mahmud Ghiiri, 502 
% 6 . 

Husam-ud-Din, the Astrologer, 1253 
% 4, 1256 % 6. 
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liusain-ud-Dhi KlatnTd-i Bur, the 
Kara-Khitii-I, — brother of Burak 
the IJujib, 934 n, 111 8 n 9. 

Husam-ud-DIn IJusaln-i-’Abd-ul- 
Malik, Sar-i-Zarrad, Malik, 417 
and n 9, 1002 and n 7, 1 006 n 9, 
1079 and n 2. 

Husam-ud-DIn ’Iwa?, b. IJusain 
Khalji, Sultan of Lakhanawatl, 
490 n, 575 and n 2, 576 n 3, 577 n 
8, 678 and n 2, 580 and n 8, 581 
and n 5, 582 n 6, 583. See also 
under *Iwa?. 

IJusam-ud-DIn b. Kharmll, — one of 
the Maliks of Sultan Mu‘izz-ud- 
Dln Muhammad-i-Sam, 490. 

IJusam-ud-DIn Kutlugh Shah, — tho 


Amir of the black standard, 831 
and n 2. 

$usam-ud-DIn Mu^ammad-i-Abi 
’All, Jahan Pahlawan, Malik, 
409, 412. 

IJusam-ud-DIu 'Cghul Bak, the 
Sipah-Salar, — Malik of Awadh, 
518 519 a, 549, 550w 6, 551 ft,— 

app. xxiv, xxvi. 

Hushang b. Gaiu-mnrt 879 ft. See 
Hosliang b. Siamak. 

II wen Thsang, tho Chinese traveller, 
22 n 4, 306 n 3, 426 n 6, 680 ft, 

1011 ft. 

Hylandor’s Ibn-ul-Wardl, 1009 n. 
Hyu-lo-hu, Chinese for Uuliiku 
1218 n. 


Ibak, signification of, 513 n 1,729 
n 4, 8 66ft. 

Ibak, the slave of Kutb-nd-DIn 
Ibak, — afterwards Tam-ghiij, Amir 
of Tabarhindah, 601, 603 and n 6. 

Ibak-i-Aor Khan, — feudatory of 
Lakhanawati-Lakhanor, 736, 737, 
739 n 7. 

Ibak-i-Lang, — nick-name of Kutb- 
ud-Din I-bak, 514 n, — app. ix, x. 

Ibak-i-Na Pak or Ibak-i-Biik, — the 
Turk! slave who bocame master 
of Multan, 476 n, 477 n , 484 n. 

Ibak, Sanna-I, Amir, 749 and n 4>. 

Ibak-i-Shil, — byname of Kutb-ud- 
Din I-bak, 514 n . [969 n ].] 

Ibn ’Abd-ul-Latlf, the Historian, 

Ibn \Abd-ur-Razzak, governor of 
NIshapur for tho Samanls, 42. 

Ibn * ^lkaml, tho Wazlr of al-Mus- 
ta’sim, the last of the ‘AbbiisI 


Khallfahs, lv, 1229 and n 8, 1230 n, 
1232%, 1236 ft, 1238 ft8, 1244ft, 

1254 ft, 1255 ft. 

Ibn ’Anirun, governor of tho Bagh- 
-diid territory under the Mughals, 

1255 ft. 

Ibn Aslr, — author of ** Kamil-ut- 
Tawailkh.” xvi. xlv. 217 ft, 223 ft 
2, 936 ft 6. 

Ibn-ul-Athlr. See under Ibn Aslr. 
Ibn-ul-Baizii, Abu’l Faz.l Muhammad 
b. ’All, Wazlr of an-Nasir, the 
9 AbbasI Khallfah, 243 n. 

Ibn Batutah, 179 n 3, 468 n 3, 648 n 
5, 669 ft 8, 678 ft 8, 681 » 4, 687, 
800 ft 8, 802 n 1, 1046 ft 3. 

Ibn Darwesh, — the envoy of the 
Khallfah to Hulaku, 1246 «5. 

Ibn Dastah, — author of a geography » 
909 n. [history, 56 n 3* 

Ibu Hai?am-i-Faryabi,— author of a 


6 
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Ibn Uai$am-i-Nabi, or Sain, — author 
of a history, XI, 19, 26, 31, 5G 
and n 3, 116 and n 1, 320, 

Ibn-i-Hajib, 203 n 1. 

Ibn tfaukal, 28 n 8, 31 n 3, 94 n 3, 
295 t?, 370 n, 378 n 1, 925 n, 962 ??, 
1008 n 5, 1 009 n, 1018 m, 1024 m2, 
1025 7i, 1278 m. 

Ibn-ul-Jarrali, Abu’l ’Abbas Mu- 
hammad, 37 n. 

Ibn Janzi, — an officer of al-Musfca’- 
-?im, 1216 m 5. 

Ibn-ul-Ka??fd>, Mu’ayyid-ud-Din, 
Wazir of the Dur-ul-Khilafat, 
242 ti6, 243. 

Ibn-i-Khalliktin, 151 n 6, 205 n 4, 
101071,1278 n . 

Ibn-ul-Khutib, — the envoy of the 
Khalifah an-Nusir to Sultan Mu- 
-’izzud-DIn Muhnmmad-i-Sam, 
xxii, 243, 244 m, 383. 

Ibn Khurdabih. Sec the next. 

Ibn Khurdudbah, Abu’l Kasim-i- 
’ Abd-ullah, Khurasani. — author 
of the Masalik wa Mamfdik, 292 n, 
295 n, 423 ?7 8, 869 n 2, 870ti, 871 
«, 922 7i, 961 7i, 962 ft. 

lbn-ur-Rabi’, — tlie envoy of the 
Khalifah an-Niisir to Sultan 
Mu’izz-ud-Dln Muhammad-i-Sum, 
xxii, 243, 244n, 383. 

Ibn $alayah, the ’Alawl, IJakim of 
Arbll, 1238 ti- 8. See under Tiij- 
ud-DIn. 

Ibn-i-Shaddad,— author of the 
history of Salfdi-ud-Din al-Ayyiibi, 
218n. 

Ibn-al-WardI, the historian and 
geographer, 1009 n, 

Ibrahim, the Patriarch, (Abraham 
of Scripturo), 3, 274 n 6, 303 n 7, 
620 7», 1163 7i 5. 


Ibrahim b. Ahmad b Asad Samam, 
29. 

Ibrahim b Al,imad-i-Isma’Il Samam, 
33, 39 7i 8. 

Ibrahim b. Bughra Khan-i-Kadr 
Khan,— the Afrasyabi Malik, 
905n, 

Ibrahim, the Ghuzz chieftain, 156. 

Ibrahim ibn nl-#usain, governor of 

51 jistan, on the part of the Tahirls, 
19 and 71 2. 

Ibrahim b. Imam ’Abd-nl-Khalik. 
the Jurjani, xix, xlvi, 105. 

Ibrahim Ludi b. Shah Husain. Seo 
under Ludi. 

Ibrahim b. Mu’addil, ancestor of 
Amir BanjI, 312. 

Ibrahim b. Na?r, of the house of 
Afrasiyab, 905 n. 

Ibrahim b. Nl'al, (or Niiiliah), the 
Sal jukl, 125 and n 7. 

Ibralum b. Nuh-i-Man§ur SamanT, 

52 7i 8. 

Ibrahim b. Salih Marwazi, — an 
officer of the Tahiris, 16, 17. 

Ibrfilum b. Snnjur, governor of Ilirat 
for the Surname, 38 n 6. 

Ibrahim b Sultan Mahmud Ghaz- 
nawi, 88 

Ibrahim b Sultan Mas’ud, Ghaznawi, 
Say yid-us-Salatin, xix, 95, 99 m, 101 
and n 6, 102 and nn 2 and 5, 103 and 
7i 9, 104 and nn 2 and 4, 105 and 
M and 7i 6, 106, 133, 143 n 2, 323 «, 
330, 332 and nn 3 and 5, 337 n 7, 
354. 

Ibrahim Sur, Sultan, of the Afghan 
house of Lodi, 511 n. 

’Ibriini Banker, the, — Khwajah 
Fakhr-ud-DIn*i-‘Abd-ur-Bahman, 
1048 and n 1. [86 w. 

Idol-temple of Mathura, the, 85 n 
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Iftikhar-ud-DTn, Amir of Knrah, 
Malik-ul-Umara of 8hamB*ud-DIn 
I-yal-Timisli, 626 and n 8. 

Igbrak, tribe of, xtix, 1016 and a 3, 
1021, 1023 71, 1043, 1081. 

Ighuri language, the, 896 m. 

I-gkurs, tribe of the, 233 a, 242 n 
6, 870 n, 876 ?i, 877 *, 881 71 , 883 /?, 
888ti, 88971, 890 7i, 909 n, 910 n, 
9197i,920a, 922 71, 932 a, 933 m, 
938 a, 950 n, 951 71 , 952 ti, 953 a, 
955 a, 959 n, 9G1 a, 969 a 1, 970 7t 
2, 975 71 5, 984 ti, 985 71, 1083 w, 
1097 7t6, 1101 Til, 1115 a, 1141a, 
1142 ti, 1157 71 1. 

Ikbal Namah-i-Jahiingiri, the, xvi. 

IMitiyfir-ud-DIn Aetkln, the Karfi- 
khital, of the Maliks of Shams-ud- 
Dln I-yal-Timish, 612 and n 2, 6 18, 
649 and a 7, 650, 651 and a 7, G53 
n 5, 661 a, 748, 749, 750, 751 and 
a 4, 752, 780, 821. 

Ikhtiyar-ud-Diu AHunlah of Tab ir- 
hiudah, of the Maliks of Khatna- 
ud-Din I-yal-Timish, 043 and 
nn 9 aud 3, 6 17 and a 9, 6 48 and 
aa 3 and 4, 651 a 7, 652, 748, 749 
and n 1, 750 n 8, 753, 867 n 

lkhtiyar-ud*Dm-i-J3alkt"i,tho Khali, 
of the Maliks of Shams -ud-Din 
1-yal-Titnish, 586 and a 1, 594 a 1, 
618 a, 626, 774 a. 

Ikhtiyilr-ud-DIn Buktam-i-Aor 
Khan, Malik, 673. 

lkhtiyar-ud-DIn*i-Clmst-Kaha, — a 
dealer in slaves, 731 and n 8. 

Ikhtiyar-ud-DIn Ilusain, of the 
Maliks of Shams-ud-DIn I-yal- 
Timish, 626. 

Ikhtiyar-ud-DIn l£ara-Kush Khan- 
i-Aetkin, of the Maliks of 
Shams-ud-DIn I*yal*TimiRh, liv, 


645, 647, 746, 747, 1133, 1134, 
1136. 

Ikhtiyar-ud-DTn Khan b. BaHarak 
or Yaltarak, Malik, —an officer of 
Sultan J.iliil-ud-DIn Khwnrazm 
Shah, 1276 a. 

Ikhtiyar-ud-DIn Khar -war, of the 
Maliks of Mu’izz-nd-Dm Muliam- 
mad-i-Sam, 491 and n 5. 

Ikhhynr-ud-DIn-i-Kuiez, Malik, — 
retainer of Ma'ik Sl»«r Khiin-i- 
Sunkar, 688 and 7i 4, 689 71 , 690 n 

8, 695 n 9, 782, 792 and 7i9. 

Ikhtiyar-ud-DIn Muhammad b ‘A1I- 

i-K]nr-post, the Glmrl, Malik of 
Jaliil lid- Din Klnviiiazrn Shah, lx, 
286, 491, 1002, 1013, 1014 and n 
2, 1015 m. 

Iklitiyfir-ud-DIn Muhammad 1) 
Bakhtiyar-ud-DIn, the Khali, 517 
and n 4. Seo also Muluimumd-i- 
Bakhtyar 

Ikkhyiir-ud-DIn, tlio Turkman, 
Hakim of Amulah, 1030 m, 1031 m. 

lkhfciyf«r-ud-Dm Yft/.-bak-i-Tugln il 
Khan, Malik of Lakhunawati, 
63 4 ti 9, 659 m 7< 4 and 6, 673, 

701 n 1, 747, 761, 762 and m 

9, 763 and n 3, 7jpl, 765 and n 8, 
766, 771 m, 772 m, 774 71 , 776 71 , 
777 71 , 778 71 ,, 779 m. 

Ikhtiyar-uI-Mulk. Nlshapuri, tho 
AmTr-i-I.IfVjT, — an offieor of Sultan 
M u hum mad Kh warazm. Shah, 177, 
179. 

Jkhtiyfir-ul-Mulk, Duulat Yar-i- 
Tughra-I, Seo under Daulat-Yiir. 

Ikhfciyar-uI-Mulk llishld-ud-DIti 
Abu-Bikr, tho l.labash, 766, 796 
and n 3, 797. 

Iladd-giz, the Affihak,— one of 
Sultan San jar’s slaves, 147 and 
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n I, 165, 166 n , 168, 169 and n 7, 
170 and n 8, 171 nn 9 and 2, 
801 n. 

I-laV or I-lagh,— summer station, 

876 n 4 

I-Iak, title of the rulers of Yughma 
or Turkistan, 902 n. 

I-lak of the Tnrkan or Tarakimah, 
the, 909 ti, 910 n, 919 n. 

I-lak Khan. Abii Na?r-i-Ahmad, 
the, — of the AfrasiyabI Khans, 
901 and w, 902 77, 910 n. 

I-lak Khan Abu’l I£asan*i-Na§r, — 
of the AfrasiyabI Khans, lvii, 
45 and n&, 46 n 4, 48 n 2, 49, 
51 and n 6, 52 and n and nn 8 and 
1, 84 7i 9, 85 n, 1 16, 186n,902n, 
903 w, 901 n. 

I-lak-i-Mii/I, tho, — of the AfrasiyabI 
Khans, 901 and w, 902 n 5, 912 n. 

1-lam or Yilam Khan,— father of 
Shams-ud-DIn I-yal-Timish 699 
and n 10. 

Ilbari or Albarl tribe, — of Turkis- 
tan, the, 698, 699 n 10, 791 and 
#*6,796,800 and n 5, 884 n, 9G1 
n, 1197 n 9, 1169 and n 1, 1284 n 
6, 1296 and w9. 

Ilohldae b. IJajbun, — Kajbun, a 
brother of the Chingiz Khan, 
1094 n, 1180 ti, 1186 n, 1199 n, 
1201 n. 

Ilclpkdae, the Nu-In, xlrii. See Iljl, 
the Nu-In. 

Ilchikdae b. Kajbun. See under 
Ilohldae. 

I- ley b. Amin j ah, sovereign of the 
Tattar I-mak, 876 n. 

II- Iltar,— title of the Basjillglis or 
Chiefs of the t}n-Igl|urs, 951 ?i, 
1097 n 6. 

Il-Irklu,— -title of the Boshllglis or 


Chiefs of the Tukiiz Ighiirs, 961 
n, 1097 n6. 

Iljl, the Nu-In, 1048, 1049 n 2, 1050 
n , 1061 n t 1115 n 6, 1126 n 6, 1137 
n, 1 143 », 1152 n. 

Iljidae. See the above. 

Iljlklah or 

Iljlkln tribe, tho, — an offshoot of the 
Kunglpur-ats, 1223 n. 

Ilkae, read I-yalkae, lxiv. 

II (i-yal) Khan b. Tinglz Khan, 
881 n. See under Iyal Khan. 

Il-Klian, the,— title of HulakuKhan, 
1287 n. 

Il-Khanlan dynasty, the, — tho 

Mughal sovereigns of Persia, 1008 
n5 , 1287 n 

Jlurus, — so the Yunanls style Gaiu- 
mart, the first king of ‘ Ajam, 2. 

Ilyas b Asad Samani, 27 and n 
6, 28. 

Ilyas IJitjI, [Sultan Shams-ud-DIn,] 
ruler of Bangalah, 690 n, 591 n. 

Ilyas b. Ishak b. Ahmad b. Asad 
Samani, 36. [Samani, 54 

Ilyas b Na$r b. Ahmad b. Asad 

Imii, chief of the Kara-Khitals. 164, 
911, 912 w, 924 n, 9257i. 

’Imad-ud-Daulah Abu 'All-i-Sim- 
jur, 45. Seo also under Abu ‘All- 
i-Simjur, 

’Imiid-ud-Daiiluh Abu’l Hasan -i- 
*A1I, — tho first sovereign of the 
family of Buwlah, 55 n 1, 58 n 9, 
69 and?i4, 61 n 4. 

’Imad-ud-Daulah KImaj, Amir of 
the troops of Khurasan under 
Sultan Sanjar, 336 n 4, 359 n 

’Imad-nd-DIn, the ’Abbas! depend- 
ant, 217 n. 

’Imad-ud-DIn of Balk&, 1015 71, 
1016. 
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’Imad-ud-DIn, the Ghiiri, Malik, 
1202 n. 

Imad-ud-DIn Mu^ammad-i-Kasim 
b. Abi *AkIl Sakafi, 1251 n 9,— 
app. xvii, xviii. 

’Imad-ud-DIn Muhammad, the Sha- 
-furkiinl, Kazi, 662. 

’Imad-ud-DIn-i-Rayljan — one of the 
Amirs of Na?ir-ud-DIn Mahmud 
Shah of Dihll, xxviii, 685 and n 1 , 
692 n 3, 693 and n 2, 694 and n 4, 
695 nn 8 and 2, 696 n, 698 n 7, 700, 
702 n 3, 703, 717 n, 758 n 1, 767 
tj 9, 778 n, 784 n and n 3, 792 n 1, 
826, 827, 828, 830 and v, 832, 833 
and n 9, 834, 835 and n 4, 836 and 
w9, 1224 n. 

’Imad-ud-DIn *Urar Flwarl, Malik, 
Governor of Balkh on the part 
of the Sultans of Bfnnlan, 260 and 
7i 6, 401 n. 

’Imad-ud-DIn Zangi b Ak-Sankur, 
Malik of Mau§il, 204 n, 207 a 8, 
208 n 1. 

’Imad-ud-DIn Zangi Ba’lami, Malik, 
1056 and a 2, 3057. 

’Imad-ul-Mulk, Wazlr of Muhammad 
Khwarazm Shah, 275 a. 

’Imad-ul-Mulk Taj-ud-DIn, the 
JamI, the Dablr, — one of the 
Ministers of State of the Khwa- 
razm-Shahl dynasty, 963. 

’ImadI, Imam Muhammad ’All, Abu’l 
Kasim, — author of the TarIUi*i- 
Majdul, 69. 

Imak or Imagh tribe, the, 873 a. 

Imam-i-Nasirl, of Dihll, the Poet, 
Amir, 647. 

Imam-i-RabbanI, the, — Shaikh 

Ahmad Ghazzall, 859 n. 

Imam-Ziidah, Rukn-ud*DIn, of Bu- 
•khJira, 274. 


Imliigh or 

Imlak b. Turk b. Yafis, 872 n. 

Imperial Academy of Soionooof St. 
Petersburg, vii, viii. 

India Office, the, v, 993 n, 1188 n 8. 

Indian Atlas, the, 650n?i5andG, 
551 ii, 591 n, 680 696 a 4, 697 n 

6, 728 n 8, 760 n 7, 837 n 4,— app. 
xxi. 

Indo-Scyihians, the, 878 n, 3004 n 
3, 1129 n 1, 1130 n, 1131 n, 1132 n. 

Initial Coinage of Bengal, Thomas’s, 
772 r?, 773 v, 774 n, — app. xxii. 

In si (I -ley) b Am in j ah, sovereign 
of the Tattiir Imak, 875. 

Ionians, the, 872 n 

IradamchT. See Iridamchl. 

Iraj b. Afrldun, of the Bastiinlah 
dynasty of ’A jam, 3, 308 and v 2. 

Tram, Garden of, 386 and n 3. 

Iram b. Sum [Shorn] b. Nuh [Noah], 
303 and n 7. 

Iran Malik b. Farrukh-zud b. Mas- 
‘ud-i-Karlm, 307. 

Irun Malik b. Sultan Ibriihim Ghaz- 
nawl, 105. 

Iran Shah, 1st of the Bastanlali dy- 
nasty, 2. 

Irani dynasties, the,*xiv. 

Iranis, the, 879 n, 1076 w. 

Iridamchl b. liajull b. Tumlna-I, 
Khan,— leader of tho Mughal 
troops, 898 n, 939 v, 1235 n 1. 

Irkah l£ara, or t)kah-]£ara, — brother 
of tho Awang Khan, 940 n. 

Irkanah, or Arkanab, the #fimitl 
concubine of Dktae Ka-an, 3 142 n. 

Imuz, chief of the Kara-Khitals. 
See under Arbaz. 

Irtuk Buka b Tull Khan son of the 
Qhmglz Khan, 3161 n4, li76n 9, 
I 1177, 1 180 a. 
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’Isa (Jesus), Mi h tar, 4, 7, 983 n, 
1161, 1288. 

’Isa b. Taf-J£aj Kljan the AfrasiyabI, 
906 n. 

Isaac, [Ishak] » the Patriarch, 274 n 
6, 620 n. 

Isaiah, 3. 

Isfandiyiir b. Giif&tasib,— Shah of 
ancient I-ran, 286 n 3, 661 n 9. 

Isfara’InI Abu’l ’Abbas al-Fazl-i- 
Ahmad, al-, Wazlr of Sabuk- 
Tigin, 73 n 9. 

Islmk b. Ahmad b. Asad Samani, 
29, 36. 

Ishak b. Ahmad-i-Isma’il Samani, 
39 n 8. 

Ishak b. Alb-Tigln, governor of 
Ghaznln, 43 n 4, 71 andn6, 72 
and n 6, 73 n 7, 186 «. 

Ishak b. Ibrahim h. Hasan, —Hasan, 
brother of Tahir ibn-uMJusam, 
15 nG. 

Ishak b. Ibrahim b. Mn?’ab, Taliir 
ibn-ul-IIusain’s cousin, 1 3 u 9. 

Is^ak b. Sultan Ibrahim Ghaznawl, 
105. 

Ishiik-i-'fahirl, — Alb-Tigln’s deputy 
in Ilirat, 41 n, 71 n 5. 

Isham b. Turak, 9. 

Iskatidar b. Failakus, 4. *s Alexander 
the Great, which also see. 

Islam under the Khallfs of Bagh- 
dad, Osborn’s, 1187 n 7. 

Islam [Salim] Shab, Sur, ruler of 
Dihll, 611 n. 

Isloy (Iley)b. Aminjah,— sovereign 
of the Tattar Imak, 875 n . 

IsmiVIl (Ishmaol of Scripture), 
620«. 

lsma II b. Ahmad b. Asad Samani, 
Amir, 23 n 9, 25 and nn 7, 9 and 
2, 29, 30, 31 and nn 3 and 4, 32 


and n and n 7, 33 and n 1, 53, 64, 
184 m, 308 m 2, 916 7i, 941 n. 

Isma’Il b. Altiln Tash, Khwarazm 
Shah, 232 n . 

Isma’Il b. Ja’far n?-Sadik, the 
‘Alawl, 1187 n 7. 

Isma’Il b. Na§r b. Ahmad b. Isma’Il 
Samani, 38. 

Isma’il b. Nur-ud-DIn, al-Malik-n? 
Salih, 205 and n 6. See also under 
al-Malik-u$-Sfilih. 

Isma’il b. Sabuk-Tigln, 60 n 3, 61 
ri 6, 75 and n 6. 

Isma’il b. Slani b. L&dl b. Shah 
IJusain, 510ti. 

Ism I’ll b. Sultan Mahmud Ghaz- 
nawl, 88. 

Ism a’ III Khallfahs, the, 141 n. 

Isma’lllans of Egypt, the, 209 nn 5 
and 6, 212 n, 218 n. 

Ism a’ ills of Alamfit, the, 1187 n 7, 
1188m, 1190 n 1, 119571, 120971, 
1210 7i, 1211 u, 1212 71, 1227715, 
1257?i. 

Israel of Scripture, 314. 

I era’ll, Amir, the general of Glriyiis- 
ud-DIn Mahmud, Sultan of Ghur, 
403 n. 

Isrii’Il b. Beghu b. Saljiik, 87 n, 94 
ri 2, 117 m, 118 and 7i, 119, 120 
and n 3, 126 n 2, 904 n, 1074 n, 

Istakhrl, al-, the Geographer, 94 7t 
3, 295 m, 1075 7i. 

I-taghmish, — slave of Atabak Mu- 
hammad b. Ilatt-giz, 171. 

Itelah (I-loy) b. Aminjah, sovereign 
of the Tattar Imak, 875 n. 

Itlmas or 

Itltmas, the Nu-yin, lxiv, 116 n. 

Itsiz. See Utsnz. 

Iur-at or Glr-iit tribe of Mughals, 
the, 940 n. 
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Mwa?, Saltan Ghiyiis-ud-Din, the 
Khalj, ruler of Lakhanawati, 489 
and n 7, 490, 586 and nn 9 and 1, 
687 and n 2, 592, 593 n 7, 594 and 
n 1, 595 and n 2, 6X0 and n 7, 617 
72 5, 618 , 629, 770 n 9, 771 n , 772 
72,773 71, 774 n,— app. xiv. Before 
he was raised to the sovereignty 
his name was Malik l^usfim-ud- 
Din. 

Iyal-Arsalan b. Jalal ud-Din Utsnz, 
Khwarazm Shah, 148, 234 ti 8, 
238 and n 8, 239 n and nn 9 and 1 , 
697 n 4, 908 ti, 909 n , 927 n,— app. 
xii. 

Iyal-duz, meaning of, 49G n 2. 

Iyal-duz (Yaldu/) b. Ae Khan, 
sovereign of the Mughal I-mfik, 
881 n. 

Iyal-duz or Yul-duz b. Aghuz Khan, 
880 n. 

Iyal-duz or Yul-duz Khan b Man- 
gall Khan b Tlmur-Ta^h — chief- 
tain of the Mughals, 88871 , 891 22 , 
894 n. 

Iyal-duz, Taj-ud-Din, Sultan,— -slave 
of Mu’izzud-Din Muhammad-i- 
Sam, 265 n 4, 267 and 7 ? 7, 371, 
372, 373, 374, 375 ti, 398 and 7271 6, 

7 and 1, 399 71 and n 2, 401 n, 402 ti, 
41 5 and ti 8, 41G ti 2, 418 and 71 2, 
419 ti 5, 424 and nn 4 and 6, 433 
71 9, 434 ti, 436 ti 5, 438 and n 2, 
475 Ti 2, 476 Ti, 477 Ti, 484 7?, 489, 
492 7i 7, 493 and n, 494 and n 1 , 495 
and 7i 5, 496 and n 2, 497 Ti 3, 498 
and Tin 6 and 7, 499 and Ti, 500 and 
n 3, 50l7iand7i5, 602 Ti and 726, 
503and7i7i8and9, 504 andn?i2<md 
4, 5‘)5 Ti and ti 8, 506 and 72 9, 618 
,i, 622 n 6, 526 and n 8, 527 ti, 530, 
531 ti 8, 532 Ti 2, 533 and ti, 534 Ti 


6, 643 77, 547 72, 575 n 9, 677 and 
w, 578 n 9, 597 Ti 4, 603, 607 and 
ti 5, 608 and nn 7, 8 and 9, 609 Ti 
5, 614 n 8, 627, 725 Ti 5, 774 Ti, 
1131 ti,— app. xii. 

Iyal-ktie tho Nu-y m, 717 tt, 1239 n, 
126072 6, 1270 72 2, 1272 and Ti 6, 
1273 22 7, 1278 a, 1281 ti. 

Jyal Khfm or II Khun b. Tingiz 
Khun, sovereign of tho Mughal 
I-muk, 881 72, 883 n. 

Iyal-tahu, govornor of Fanukat, 
972 n. 

Jjal-Tiiz Khfm, — a general of tho 
Khwarizmis, 978 /?. 

Iyal-Timisji, Shurns-ud-Dm, Sul- 
tan of Dihli,— slave of Kntb- 
ud-DIn I-bak, xxvi, xxxui, 
li, lii, 91 ?i 9, 158, 204, 

267 n7, 283 7 / 9, 202 n, 293 7/ 5, 
294 7 /, 310 /i 5, 345, 418 21 2, 430 
and 7i4, 490 72 , 497 Ti 3, 503 n 9, 
505 and 72 ?i 7 and 8, 518 ti, 620 71 , 
527 21, 628 a 3, 529 n 4, 530 ti and 
nn 5 and 6, 531 and 72 8, 533 w, 
534 and 7i8, 63572, 638 Ti, 639/2, 
540 Ti, 541 22/2 7 and 8, 542 and Ti 
9, 543 /i, 544, 549 n 4, 586 and 7 i 
1. 587/i2, 690, 592, 593 and?t 2 i 6 
and 7, 594 and fl and n 1, 597 and 
ti 4, 598 and 72 8, 599, 601 and 7171 
6 and 8, 602, 603 and n 6, 604 and 
ti 5, 605, 606 and n 3, 607 72 and n 
5, 608 and nn 8 and 9, 609 and nn 
1, 4 and 5, 610 and a and 72 7, 611 
and ti 3, 61 2 and nn 4 and 6, 613 
and nn 4 and 7, 614 and n 8, 61 5 Ti 
1,61672,617 andnS, 618and7i, 
620 ti 4, 621 Ti 6, 622 m, 623mt 2 9 
and 1, 624 and n and n 3, 626 n 3, 
627 n and n 5, 628 and Ti 2, 630 and 
72 2, 631 and n 9, 632 and nn 6 and 
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6, 633 n 6, 634 toI, 635 andnl, 
636 tin 5 and 6, 638 and n 1 639, 
mi 4, 6 and 6, 642 n 9, 644 to, 649, 
656 71 3, 661 and to, 663 n 9, 669 n 
8, 670 and n 1, 677 n 6, 690 nl, 
716 to 5, 719, 722, 723, 724, 725 
and nn 5 and 6, 727, 728 and nn 1 
and 2, 729, 730 and n 7, 731 and 
nn 8 and 9, 732, 733 n 5, 735 n 9, 
736, 742 and n 7, 744 and to, 745, 
746,748, 752 and n 8, 754 and n 

5, 757 and n 7, 768, 759, 761, 762 
n 7, 766, 767 and«6, 770 a 9, 771 
7i , 772 «, 773 a, 774 to, 775 to, 777, 
779, 780, 781 to 2, 787, 790, 791 
and to 5, 793, 794 to 1, 795 to 2, 796 
w 3, 797 and w, 800 » 5, 801 and to, 
802 to 1, 818 to 5, 824, 831 to 2, 832 
to 6, 847 wl, 878 n, 880 to, 884 to, 
910 to, 934 to, 961 to, 1045, 1046to, 
1056 to 1, 1073 to 4, 1074 to, 1126 to 

6, 1129, 1130 to, 1131 to,, 1169 to 1, 
1224 to, 1284 and « 5, — app. ix,xii, 
xiv. 

Iytiz, Amir, read Ayiiz, lviii. 

Izld-yiir b. Sultan MaB’ud, of Gliaz- 
nln, 95. 

Izkanah. See under Irkanah. 

’Izz-ud-Daulah Bakhfcyiir b. al- 
Hasan b. Buwiuh, Dilami, 57, 60 
and to 8, 61, 62, 63 to 8, 65 to 5, 73 
to 9. 

'Izz-ud-DIn-i-’Abd-ul-Jalll,-— one of 
the Maliks of Shams-nd-DIn 
lyal'Tiruiflh, 626 to 8. 

*Izz-ud-Dm 'Ali-i-Mardan, the 
Khali, 503 to 8. See under ‘All-i- 
Mardan, 8. 

*Izz-ud-Din ’All Nagawri Siwalikki, 
one of the Maliks of Shams- ud- 
DIu 1-yal-Timish, 627. 

’Izz-ud-DIn, Amir, 212 to-, 213 to. 


'Izz-ud-DIn Ba|htyar, the Khali. 
Malik, 626 and to 3. 

'Izz-ud-DIn Balban-i-Kashlu Khan, 
the Shams! Malik, 634 to 9, 640 
toI, 648 to 2, 650 to 5, 660 to 1, 

661 and to, 662, 668 to, 673to 5, 
674 and to 3, 678 to 8, 684 to 9, 

685 to 4, 688 and w, 689 and to and 
toto 6 and 7, 692 toto 3 and 4, 693, 
700 to 8, 707 and toto 6, 7 and 8, 708, 
709 and n and n C, 710 andTO?&7 
and 1, 711 and to 4, 713 to 4, 714 to 
9, 716 to 5, 775 and to, 777 «, 778 
to, 779, 780, 781, 782 and to 3, 783 
and n and nn 7 and 9, 784 and to and 
to 3, 785, 786, and to 6, 787, 792 and 
to 8, 794 and n 9, 795 to, 798, 802 to 1 
822/il, 823, 825, 827 to 9, 840 and 
to 2, 841 to 5, 842, 813 and to 3, 844 
and toto 4, 9 and 1, 845 to, 859 n 8, 
860, 861 and to and to 4, 863 to 3, 
867 to. 

’Izz-ud-DIn Balban-i Yuz-bakl, feu- 
datory of Lakhanawatl, 769, 
770 and to 8, 775 to, 776 to, 777 to, 
778 to, 779 «, 827 and to 9, 832, 
833, 849 and to 1. 

'Izz-ud-DIn b. Fath-ud-DIn, the 
Kurd, Malik, — champion of the 
Dui-al-Khilafat, 1236, 1237, 1238, 
1240 to 9, 1241 to, 1244, 1251. 

’Izz-ud-DIn, the Harawi, — the Mu- 
kaddam of the gmld of weavers 
of Hiriit, 1037 to, 1127 to. 

'Izz-ud-DIn Husain -i-Kharmll, 

Ghiirl, Malik, 528, 259. See also 
under Kharmil. 

'Izz-ud-DIn Husain b. Kutb-ud-DIn. 
Hasan, Malik of Ghiir, 322 to, 
335 and to 2, 336 and n 4, 337 and 
to 7, 338 and to 2, 339 and to 7, 344 
to, 347 w 2, 348 to, 31971, 358 im 2 
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and 3, 359 », 423 » 8, 431 n 7, 447 
n7, 1002 n 9. 

’Xzz-nd-Din Ibak, tho Turk-man, 
ruler of Misr, 1275 a 3, 1276 a- 

’Izz-ud-DIn Jam, Malik, — one of 
the Maliks of Shams-ud-DIn lyal- 
Timig]i, 694 and n 1. Soo also 
’Ala-ud-Din Janl. 

’Izz-ud-DIn b Kawam-ud-DTn Abi- 
Bikr b ’All, the Malik of Zaw- 
zan, 281 a 5. 

’Izz-ud-DIn Kablr Khiin-i-Ayiiz, 
al-Ma‘izzI, Malik, 626 and ?? 8, 633 
and n 8, 63 la 9, 639, 640,641,641 
and n 7, 645, 655 ?? 2, 656 a, 663 n 
9, 724, 725, 726, 727, 746, 747, 810 
», 1133 and n 5. 

Mzz-ud-DIn Mas’ud b. Maudfid b 
Zangi, Malik of Mausil, 206 n 7, 
225 a. 

'Izz-ud-Din Muhammad-i-Sfilarl, 
Mahdi,— -Malik of Na^ir-nd-DIn 
Mahmud Shah of Dilill, 613, 626 
a 7, 633, 634, 639, 640, 647, 673, 
723, 726. 
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'Izz-ud-DIn b. Mn?affar-ud-DIn, the 
Atii-bak, 1195 n. 

'Izz-ud-Din of Nisa, the Sayyid, 
1033 D . 

’Izz-ud-Dm Rtt/i-nl-Mulk, Darina- 
slit, — Malik of Na$ir-ud*DJn 
Mali mild Khali of Dihli, 697 
and n and n 6. 

*Izz-ud-l)in Tuglinl Ifutbl [BaluVi], 
Malik, — of Shams-ud-DIn Iyal- 
Timish, 626. 

’lzz-ud-Din Tu gii riUi-Tugh an Khan, 
Malik, — of Sham8*ud*l)in I-yal- 
Timish, 618 a, 626 and a 2, 641 n 8, 
662, 663 and n 8, 664 and n 6, 665 
» 8, 666 and a 9, 667, 673, 730, 737, 
739 and a and n 7, 740, 741 a n 9, 
2 and 3, 742, 743, 744 and a, 747 
763, 771 ??, 774 ??, 775??, 778 a, 
809, 866 a. 

’Issz-ud-Din ’Umr, the Marngliani, 
193, 257, 1199 a 

’Izz-ul-Mulfik Muhammad b. Tnj- 
ud-DIn Abu’l Path, Malik of 
NIrnroz, 20, 189, 192 


Jabah, the Nu-yin, 945??, 956 a, 
982 a, 985 a-, 986 a, 987 and a 3, 
988 a, 989??, 990 n, 991 a, 993 n, 
994 a, 995 a, 996??, 997 ti, 998 a, 
999 a, 1000 a, 1001 and??-, 1014 
7i 2, 1027 a 8, 1028??, 1030??, 1033 
n, 1102??-, 1116?i, 1208 a. 

Jadali or Ajali DIw, — Wakll or 
minister of the Kae of Kdlinjar, 
523 a. 

Jadiin, — one of the Awang Khan’s 
chiefs, 941 a. 

Ja’far, Khwajah, — a Musulrnan in 

7 


the service of the Chingiz Khan. 
95 4, 955 a, 957?? . '[Khalifah, 23 a 9. 
Ja’far b. al-Mu’tamid, tlio ’AbbfisI 
Ja’far-Tigln, son of tho Xth AJ’ia- 
siyiibl Khan, tho 13 a gli nt Khan b. 
Kudr Khan, 905 a. 

Jagatai, mispronunciation of tho 
name of OJ^aghatae. 

Jaghar Beg, Abu SulTmfm*i-I)a’iid, 
b Mika-11 Saljiiki, 86??, 94 r? 2, 97 
nn 3 and 4, 98 a 8, 102 n 2, 103 and 
n 9, 1 22 a 8 Soo also under Da’ud» 
i-Jaghar Beg. 
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Jahan Aral, the — See the Tarlkh-i- 
Jahan Ara. 

Jahan Pahlawan, Muhammad b. 
Iladd-gizf, the Ata-bak, 166 n 7, 
171 and w 9, 172 to 3, 242 to 5, 296 
it, 995 to. See also under Muliam- 
mad, Jahan Pahlawiin, 

Jahan Pahlawan, Irbab, an officer 
of Sultan Jaliil-nd-Din Khwarazm 
Sljah, 294 w, 297 it, 

Jahan Shah b. Khusran Malik Ghaz- 
naWl, 115. 

Jahan Sfeah b. Sultan Ibrahim 
Ghaznawi, 100. 

Jahangir, Emperor of India, k, 
593 to, 621 to 6. 

Jai Chandia, Rajah of ^innanj, 
402 to, 466 w 1, 467 to, 409 n 9, 470 
and n 2, 491, 516, 518 to, 519 n, 
742 n 9. 

Jaidan, the tribes of.— See under 
Jidan. 

Jai-pal, the Hindu,— Badshah of 
Hind, 74 and tow 2 and 3, 79 to, 81 
to, 82, 86^. 

Jai-Timur b. Kalduz, chief of Taruz, 
261 to, 933 to, 934to, 972«, 1U6to, 
1117 to, 1118 to 9, 1120 « 2, 1121 t?, 
1141 n. Same as Banlko of Taraz, 
which also see. 

Jfijar-ats, the, 939 to. See under 
tho Jurl-iits. 

Jajees or Dzazls, the, — an Afghan 
people, 499 to . 

Jajur Khatun, of the ^ungl^iir-at 
tribe, — fourth wife of Gktae 
£a’an, 1142 n. 

Jakambu, the, — signification of the 
title, 1092 to. 

Jakr (Ohakr) Diw, Rajah of Jamun, 
453 n 4, 454 to# 

Jala-ir tribe, the, 882 n, 894 n, 895 


to, 896 to, 898 n, 939 to, 940 n, 1094 

7?, 1143 n. 

Jalal-ud'Din 'All b. Baha-nd-Dh* 
Sam Ghiiri, 1, 267, 401 n , 402 to, 
432 and to 1,433 and to, 434 and 
to, 435 and to and to 4, 430, 437 to 7, 
493 and n , 494, 495 and toto 5 and 
6, 500 to 9, 502 to 6. 

Jalal-ud-Din ’All b. Hasan Tigin, 
the Afriisiyabl Khan. See under 
his title of Khi^r Khan. 

Jalal-ud-Din Bustami, Shaikh,— 
ShaiWj-ul-Islam of Dihli under 
Shams-ud-DIn Iyal-Timish, 622«» 

Jaliil-ud-Dm Dlw-Shari or DIw- 
Shiihl, Wazir of Ghiyas-ud-DIn 
Muhammad-i-Sam, 390. 

Jalal-ud-DIn Ghaznawi, Ka^l of 
Shams- ud-DIn Iyal-Timish, 625. 

Jalul-ud-Din Hasan of Alamut, 265 
n 4. [Firiiz-Koh, 683 ] 

Jalal-ud-DIn b. Jamal-ud-DIn, the 
Ghaznawi, — an Imiim-Zftdah of 

Jalal-ud-DIn JanI, See under Jalal- 
ud-DIn Kulich Khan. 

Jalal-ud-DIn KasTinl, KazT-i-Mama- 
-lik of Dihli, 652, 654 and to, 664, 
686, 689, 739, 823. 

Jalal-ud-Din Kulich Khan Mas’ud 
Shah b. ’Ala-ud-DIn JanI, Malik 
of Lakhanawati, under Na?ir-ud- 
Din Mahmud Shah, 673, 712 and 
to 9, 769 to 5, 771 to, 775 to, 776 to, 
777 w, 778 to, 847 nn 1 and 4. See 
also under JCulij Khan b. ’Ala- 
nd -Din Jam. 

Jalal-ud-DIn-i-Majd-ul-Mulk, 
Alimad-i-’Usman Nisawi, K azl,— 
IJakim of Tulak, 1060 and to 5. 

Jalal-ud-DIn Maliini,— one of the 
chief men among the weavers 
of Hirat, 1127 to. 
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Jalal-ud-DIn Mang-BarnI b. Sultan 
Muhammad Khwarazm Shah, 
xlix, 1, 16 2n and n 3, 172 n 3, 176 
n7 , 200, 228 n 4, 230, 231 nl, 
254, 267, 269 * , 275 ti , 277 n 5, 278 
and n , 279 and n 6, 280 n 1, 281 n 
5, 283 n 9, 284, 285 and nn 2 and 

3, 286 and nn 6 and 7, 287 and n 
1,288 andw3, 289 n, 290 n and n 

4, 291 n , 292 w, 293 and n 5, 294 n , 
295 w, 296 « and n 7, 297 and??-, 
298 wand ?il, 299 and n, 391 n 8, 
409 n 6, 417 a 9, 419 n 5, 505 n, 527 
w, 633 n, 534 and w and n 1, 535 w, 
636 w, 537 w, 538 w, 539 w 5, 540 n , 
609 and nn 4 and 5, 610 n and n 6, 
625 n 6, 793 n 5, 934 n , 988 n, 989 
w, 993 n, 994 n, 997 w, 1007, 1008 
n 5, 1010 w, 1011 w, 1012, 1013, 
1015 w, 1016 and n 3, 1017 and w, 
1019 w, 1020 w, 1021 and n 8, 1023, 
1024 n 2, 1025 n, 1033 w, 1036 n 1, 
1037 n, 1042, 1046 w, 1047 ti 4, 1049 
n 2, 1050 n, 1059 n 1, 1 065 and n 5, 
1071 w 1, 1073 n 4, 1074 n, 1075 n, 
1081, 1082 n, 1087 «, 1093 w, 1116 
w, 111871 9, 1120W2, 1129 n 1, 
1227 n 2, 1263 n, 1276 w, 1280 n 5, 
128271, 1285 n. 

Jalal-ud-DIn Mas’ud Slhah b. ’Ala- 
-ud-DIn Jam. See under Jalal- 
-ud-DIn Kulicfe Khan. 

Jalal-ud-DIn Mas’ud Shah b. 
Shams-ud-Din Iyal-Timish, 625, 
661, 6G5, 683, 684 n 8, 696 n, 699 
and n 2, 700 and n 8, 793 and nn 5 
and 7, 818 n 4, 830 and mi 4 and 
6, 831, 122471, 1225 n. 

Jalal-ud-DIn Waisak, — Shai^-ul- 
Islam of Balkh, 429 and n 5. 

Jalmsah b. Buka Khan, sovereign 
of the Tattar Imak, 875 n. 


Jalzah b. Tunak b. Turk b. Yafis 
872 w, 873 w. 

Jamtil-ud-Din, the Armourer, 729. 

Jamal -iid -Din Ablah, — an officer of 
Sultan ’Alii- ud-DIn Mul;ammad, 
Khwarazm Shah, 997 n. 

Jamal-ud-Din ’All, the Khali .—the 
IJajib-i-Ajall of Ulugh Khan-i- 
Balban, 860, 861, 862. 

Jamal-nd-DIn of Ba§rah, Khwajah, 
800. 

Jamal-ud-DIn the BustajI, Imam, 
1142 and Til. 

Jamal-ud-DIn, the Bus^amT, 
Shaikh-ul-Isliim of Dihll, under 
Sultan Nasir-ur-Din Mal.imud 
ghuh, 702 and n 6, 707, 708, 713. 

Jamtil-ud-Din Ila?iri, Imam, 227. 

Jamal-ud-DInlbriihlm * the Musul- 
mun name of Barkii Khan b. 
TushT, son of tho Chingiz Khan. 
1293 andn 2. 

Jamfil-ud-DIn, Imam, of Marw, 
1032 n,. 

Jamal-ud-DIn |the Khazinchi t 
the Khwajah and Imam, 1060 
and nn 3 and 5. 

Jamtil-ud-DIn Muhammad -i-Chust- 
Kaba, of the Tight Tunic, — the 
merchant, 601, 602, 731 ti 9. 

Jamal-ud-DIn Muhjp-mmad b. T l ’ihir 
b. Majd-ud-DIn, al-Bukharl, 
1257 n. [jah, 754. 

Jamal -ud-DIn-i-Nadlman, Khwa- 

Jamal-ud-DIn, the Nlahiipurl, tho 
Ulugh Kotwal-Bak of Dihll, 709. 

Jamal-ud-Din, the SliabiirghanI, 
KazI, 685. 

Jamal-ud-DIn Yakut, the I^Uibashi, 
the Amlr-i-Akhur of Sultan Eag- 
-iyyah, 642 and n 2, 643 w, 645 and 
n 3, 748, 750. 
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Jamasib b. Balnsh b Flriiz, of the 
Sasanlan dynasty of 'Ajam, 5. 

James’s Attila, 404 n 7. 

Jami-’ul-Hikayat, the, — a book of 
anecdotes, 543 n. 

JamI‘-ut-TawarIkh of Fakir Mu- 
hammad, xvi. 

Jami-‘ut-TawarIkh of Rashld-ud- 
Dln, lint), 24 n 3, 49 n 7, 77 «, 
78 7?, 85 7?, 86 77 , 9177 6, 94 n 3, 137 
7?, 138 and n 8, 139 and 77 , 142 77 
1, 288713, 294 n, 295 w, 297 n and 
7? 9, 303 n 7, 307 n, 30871 2, 30977, 
348 7?, 400 n 3, 407 n 5, 409 n 6, 
411 n, 419 7i 5, 43977 4, 457 77, 473 
77 2, 474 77 , 476 77 , 482 77 , 483 77 , 
484w, 485 77 3, 49377, 505 t?, 514 
77, 626 n 8, 535 n, 536 n, 540 n, 
548 77 3, 592 ti, 614 n 8, 618/7, 869 
77 2, 89277, 90777, 908 77 , 909 77 , 
924 w, 92677, 928 1 1, 991 n, 1008 n 
5, 1015 n, 102071, 1046 7/, 1047 n 
4, 1074 /i, 1097 ti 6, 1193/7, 1194 
77, 120G 77 3, 121177, 123171, 1235 
47 2, 123977, 1242 // 2, 1244 //, 1245 
474, 124677 5, 1250 77, 3254 n, 

12567/6, 1273 n 7, — app x, xx. 

Jami’-i-’Uzm, the, — namo of a 
book, 87077, 872 71 [879 «] 

Jamshed, IYth of the Bastlinlah 
dynasty of ‘A jam, 2,303 n7, 305, 

Jamshed b. ’Ala-ud-Dtn Ufcsu/, son 
of ‘Ala-ud-DIn al-Husain Jahan- 
eoz of Ghur, 417. 

Jamshed Malik b. Mas’ud-i-Karlm, 
Ghaznawl, 107. 

Jtimukah, the Sajan, styled also 
Jnjiin and Jaohan, — Bash-IIgh or 
chief of tho Jtijarat Mnghals, 939 
n } 940 n , 941 n } 944 //, 945 //, 94-6 n. 

Jaraun-wal [Jamun dynasty], the, 
453 n 4, 454 v -a* 


Jan-dar, signification of tlie title, 
603 n 7. 

Jan-Jang, — a Chinese word signify- 
ing Governor General, 922 n . 

Jan] huh ah or Jaejhuhl, the, — name 
of a tribe on the Koh-i-Jud, 1130 
71 , 113171, 1132w. 

Janjnhas, tho, — See tho above. 

Jankabu, See Jakambii. 

JannabI, al-, — namo of an author, 
363 n 8. 

Jaochin b. IJaildu the Mughal chief- 
tain, 895 77.. 

Jar- chin or Jar- jin b Kaldu tho 
Mughal chieftain, 895 n 

Jarkas, the, 1103 n. [ghun. 

Jarmnghiln, tho Nuyln, See Jnrmfi- 

Jarrah, Abu’l ’Abbas Muhammad, 
Ibn-ul, 37 7?. 

Jashniiin b. Tanighiin, — ancestor of 
Sfimfm-i-Khaddat, 29. 

Jas-Piil SIlirfi, Riinah of the Jud 
Hills, 1130 n. 

Jats, the, xni, 326 t?, 454-77, 499 77, 
509 n, 516 n 2, 64-7 n 9, 795 n } 1131 
77 , 1132 77 . 

J at wiin, genoral of Blnm T)Iw, Rae 
of Nahrwfilali, 51677.2, 519 n.. 

Jawldan-Klnrad, the, — a work com- 
posed by Arfukhshad b. Sam, 304 

77 2. 

Jawi I [or Chawli], the Atfi-bak, 
governor of Fars on the part of 
the Saljuk sovereigns, 174 ti. 

Jenglnz Khan, — wrong spelling of 
tho name of the Oh,ingIz Khan. 

Jeroslaus, tho Russian prince, 
1171 77 . 

Jesuits’ map, tho, 876 n, 960% 6, 
9817?, 1046 n, 1085/1, 1107 ti 6. 

Jhat ltiio, — general of Bhirii] [or 
Damir], Rfie of A ] mlr, 519 n. 
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Jidan or Jaidan tribes, the, — known 
to the Mughals by the name of 
Kara-Khitii’is, 912 t/, 93 3 -n. 

Jifa Buka Khan, — See Jifau the Nu- 
*yan. 

Jifan, the Nii-yan, — of the Tingkut 
tribe, adopted son of the Chinalz 
Khun and Bash-llgh of the Khag 
Ming, 1092 ti, 1093 ti, 1138 w. 

Jifan or Arjifan, son of tho Ch ingiz 
Khan, 1092 n. 

Jigal b. Turk b. Ynfis [Jnpheth], 
872 n. 

JIhanI, al-, -Abu ’Abd-ullnh, — tho 
Regent during ihr minority of 
Amir Na^r Barnaul, 36, 37. 

JIhanI, al-,-Abu Mansur, — governor 
of Hirat under the Sam unis, 3G 
7 / 9. 

JIhanI, al-, -Muhammad son of 
Muhammad, Wazlr of Amir Nasr 
SamunI, 37 //. 

Jikal b. Turk b. Yafis [Japhoth], 
872 7i. 

Jmgis, — wrong spoiling of the name 
of the Chingiz Khan. [872 w. 

Jinkal b. Turk b. Yafis [Japheth], 

Jirkah-Langum or Jnkah Llkiim b. 
Kaldu, chioftain of tho Mughals, 
895 n. 

Jttal, a coin, 581 7i 2, 603 n 6. 

Joan of Sicily, Princess, xlvii. 

Jokfil the Karuyit, tho Gurgiin, 
1183 n. 

Jones, Captain Felix, 1241 ti 1. 

Jones, Sir W., xvii, — app. ix, 

Joshua, son of Nun, 1269 n. 

Journal Asiatiqne, le, 962 n. 

Journal of tho Bengal Asiatic So- 
ciety, xiun5, xxni?i2, 78 «, 922 
n, 1003 u 4, 1044 a, 1295 n 2.— 
app. i, xix. 


Journal of tho Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety, 22 a 4, 71 n 5, 78//, 79 w, 
81 n, 288 n 3, 424 n 6, 608 n 1, 772 
u, 915 n, 918 ii, 924 w, 92571, 926 
u, 928 a, 933 //, 1011 «, 1186 ?t.~ - 
app. xxvi. 

Journal of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society, 1129 n 1. 

Journey to the Source of tho Oxus, 
Wood’s, 1009 u, 1 O 10 / 1 . 

Jud tribe, tho, — m tho Koli-i-Jud, 
1131 71. 

Ju-inah or Oh,ubinah b Iyal-dfiz 
Khun, chieftain of tho Mughals, 
892 «. 

J iijl, son of tho OJiinglz Khun, 911 n t 
944 n, 945 n, 956 n, 959 a, 96 1 ti 2, 
969 u 1, 970 7i and n 2, 971 n, 972 n, 
973 a, 977 u, 982 //, 983 it, 986 //, 
1000 u, 1001 n, 1004/i8, 1026, 
1082//, 1083 //, 1084 ti, 1087 n, 1091 
7/, 1092 n, 1093 a, 1097 n 7, 1099 //, 
1101 uni and 3, 1102 u, 1103 t/, 
1105u, 11647/9, 1167ti, 1168n, 
1176 n 9, 1178 n , 117971, 1239 ti, 
1283 7tl, 1284// 2, 128Gti, 1292 n. 
JujI is the Irani spelling of tho 
name of TushT, which also sec. 

JujI Kasiir b Yassuka Bahadur, — 
brother of the Chmglz Khan, 
89 8 7/, 94 3 7 /, 945 72, 919 //, 1094n, 

1180 it 

Ju]I Ughliin, — See JujI, son of tho 
Oliitiglz Khan. 

Juk, Turkish namo of Sabuk-Tigln, 
xlv, 1. 

Juk, the, — or Left Wing of an army, 
1093 rt. 

Julian, 135 7t 1. [1194n-. 

Jumkur or Jumghur b. Ilulaku Khan, 

Junaid, 10th of tho Akiisirah 
dynasty of ‘Ajam, 6. 
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Junaid, governor of Khurasan. 
915%. 

Jurak b. Gusht-asp, — ancestor of 
Tahir ibn-ul-IJusain, 9. 

Jurl-ats, the, — a tribe of Mughals, 
939 %, 940 % , 941 %, 944 %, 946 %, 
1094 %. 

Jurjin, son of the Q^ingiz Khan. 
1092 %. 

Jurmaghun, or Jurmaghiin, the Nu- 
yln, — of the Mangkut tribe of 
Mughals, 298 ft 1, 1109 and%3, 
1116, 1116 n, 1117 and % and % 6, 


1118, 1120 2, 1121 %, 1138%, 
1152 %, 1191%, 1192 %, 1226, 1227 
and % 2, 1228 %, 1233 % 3, 1234 and 
% 7, 1239 to, 1265 n, 

Juwaini, al-, — author of the Tarlkh- 
i-Jahan Ktishae, 869 n 2, 889 n, 
917%. 

Juwanghdr or Left Wing of an army 
1093 ft, 1095%, — Also called the 
Juk. 

Juzbi, signification of the term, 
979, 1080 n 5. 


Ka’Fin, the title, 1105. 

Kabachah, See Kabftjah. 

Kabah [or Kayah], son of Nul? 
[Noah], 303. 

Kabajah, Na?ir-ud-Din, — the Mu* 
-‘izzi Sultan in Hind, 474% 6, 
489, 500, 503 n 8, 605 % , 526 % 8, 
627%, 629% 4, 530, 531 and % 8, 
532 and n 2, 533 n , 534 n and nn 5, 
6 and 8, 535%, 537, 538%, 539 
and n 5, 540 and %, 541 and %, 542 
to 9, 543 n , 544, 549 % 4, 607, 608 % 
7, 609 and nn 1 and 5, 610 n, 612 
and n 4, *613 and n 7, 614 and n 8, 
615 nn 9 and 1, 622%, 623% 9, 
627, 631, 724, 728% 2, 773%, 
1073% 4, 1074%, 1131%. 

Ifcabal or Kabali Khan b. Tumina-I, 
Vllth sovereign of the Buzanjar 
dynasty of the Mughal I»mak, 
896%, 897%, 1087%. 

$abal Khwajah, Wazir~of Aghuz 
Khan, the Illrd sovereign of the 
Mughal I -male, 880%. 

Kabchak, the, — name of a Turkish 


tribe, which is also written Khaf- 
-chak and Kafchak, 877 %, 899 %, 
1101 . [ 1 , 2 . 

Kabil b Adam [Cain of Scripture], 

Kabir Khiin-i-Ayaz, Malik, 1133 
and%5. See under his title of 
’Izz-ud-DIn. 

Kabir Khan-i-Man-girnI, — the title 
of Malik ‘Izz-ud-DIn Kabir Khan 
-i-Ayaz, 725 and % 7, 865 %. 

Kablr-ud-DIn, Kiizi of the Army of 
Sultan Shams-ud Din I-yal- 
Timish, 625, 652, 654 and %, 713. 

Kubus b. Washm-gir, Wall of Gnr- 
gtin under the Samanis, 44, 61 % 
6. See also under his title of 
Shams-nl-Ma’ali. 

Kacliwahah Rajputs, the, 691%. 

Kadao Ranko or ltango, the Khita- 
-I general, 1137 %. 

Katlak, the Christian Atii-bak of 
Kyuk Khan, sovereign of the 
Mughals, 1160% 8, 1185%. 

Kadnk the Nu-yln, 1180 n. See the 
above. 
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Vadolcaj, the Kliatnn of Koshue, son 
of tTktae, son of the Chingiz 
Khan. 1184 n. 

Kadan [Kadghan ? ] Aghul b. Kutan, 
son of Gktae, son of the Chingiz 
Khan. 1185 n. 

Kadan Aghul b. Oktae Ka’an, son of 
the Chingiz Khan. 1142 n, 1165 n, 
1168 n, 1170 n, H71n, 1180 u, 
1182 «. [b Kutan, 1185 n. 

Kadghiin Aglifil See Ibadan Aghfil 

Kadir bi’llah, al-,— tlio ‘Abbas! 
Khalifah, 80it5, 81, 232 n. 

Kadir Khan, governor of Utrar, 
267 n 9, 272, 966 and n 1. This 
is an error for Gha-Ir Khun Anlal 
Juk, which soe. 

Kadl^a-an Uglilan, — one of the 
Mughal royal family, 974 n. 

Kadr Khan, invader of Mu-waru- 
un-Nahr, 906 n , 907 n . 

Kadr Khan of Kifchuk, xlvii, 254, 
267 n 9, 272 n 9, 279, 929 n. This 
was his Musalman title, his Tur- 
kish name being Akran or Ikriin. 

Kadr Khan b. §afnktan-i-Yamak, 
xlviii, 961 n, 963 n 8, 982 n, 1096. 
See also Kadr Khan b. Yusuf, 
the Tatar. [Khans, 906 n. 

Kadr Khan b ’[JmrKhanb. Ahmad 
Khan, XVIIth of the Afrasiyabi 

Kadr Khan b. Yusuf, the Tatar, 
xlviii. 263 «, 267 and n 9, 268, 272 
n 9, *60 n 6, 961 n. See also K a dr 
Khan b §afakfcan-i- Y amak. 

Kadr Khan b. Yusuf b. Bugera 
Khau-i-Harun, YUXth of tho 
Afrasiyabi Khans, 84 and n 9, 86 
n, 87 n, 116 and 7*2, 118, 122 n 8, 
904^, 905 n y 914 n, 

?adsun the Nu*y In,— General of 
Httlaku Khan, 1239 n. 


Kao-maz, tho Ru ml, — an Offioer of 
Sill tiin Kutb-ud-DIn Ibakof Dihit, 
575 and nn 9 and 1, 576 andn- 3, 
677w. 

Kafchfik, tho,— same as tho K&b* 
chafc, which see. 

Kalnr B’lllah, al, — the ’Abbasi 
Khalifah, 37. 

K«d»tan b. ’Abir [Hober of Scrip- 
ture], — Father of the Arabs of 
Yaman, 6. 

Kahtars, tho, — name of a people in 
Koh-i«Jud, 1132 n. Soo tho 
Kathars. 

Kahun Jats, fho, — name of a people 
m Koli-i-Jud, 1132 n. 

Kaian b. Iyal Khun, — ono of tho 
only two males who escaped tho 
gonoral massacro of tho Mughal 
people, 881 n , 882 n , 883 «, 885 n , 
887 n, 888 n, 890 n, 892 w, 893 n, 
895 a, 937 n 9, 940 n, 1089 n. 

Kai-aniun dynasty of ’Ajam, tho, 
1, 3, 183 r? 2, 309 n. 

Kaiiit tribe of Mughals, tho, 888 n , 
889 w, 890 n, 891 n, 892, ??, 893 ?i, 
894ti, 931 71, 940 n t 951 ti, 1093 n, 
1094 n, 1095 n. 

Kaiat Kungkur-iit tribe of Mughals, 
the, 1091ti. 

* 

Kaibukii the Naemiin, the Nu-yln, 
119271-, 1195 n, 1207 n, 1208 n, 
1238 n 8, 1239?i, 1243 n, 1250 
1263 ti, 1 264 7i, 1276ti3, 1270 », 
1277 n, 1278 ti, 1282 n. 

Kaidu Khan b. #utiimin, — IVfch 
sovereign of the Bu-Zanjar 
dynasty of tho Mughal Ima^, 894 
ti, 895 n, 896 n, 938 n 

Kaidu b. Kyuk Khun, son of Dktae 
Ka-an, son of tho Qhinglz Khan. 
1141 n 6. 
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Kaihan Shall b. Snlfcan Ibralnm 
Ghaznawi, 105. 

Kai-Kaus ’Izz-ud-Din b. Kai-Khns- 
rau b. Knlij Arsalun, — of tho 
Saljiikiah dynasty of Rum, 161 n. 
Kai-Kaiis b. Kai-Khusrau b Kai- 
Kubiid, of the Saljukiah dynasty 
of Rum, 163 and n 5, 164, 1151 n , 
1195^, 1262 n. [187, 598 ] 
Kai-Kaus b. Kai-Kubiid, of tho 
Kai*aniah dynasty of ’Ajam, 3, 
Kai-Kaiis b Knlij Arsalan, of tho 
Saljukiah dynasty of Rum, 161 
Kai-Khusrau, grandson of Kai- 
Kaus, — of the Kai-aman dynasty 
of ’Ajam, 3, 561 n 9. 
Kai-Khusrau, Abu ’All b. ‘Izz-ul 
Mulfik, — last of the dynasty of 
the Buwlahs, 66 n 7. 

Kai-Khusrau b. ’Ala-ud-DIn Kai- 
Kubfid, of the Saljukiah dynasty 
of Rum, 162 andwandtml and 
2, 163 andww4 and 6, 1151 n. 
Kai-Khusrau b. ’Izz-ud-Din Knlij 
Arsalan, the Rurni Saljuk, 161 « 
Kai-Khusrau b. Klinsi au Shah b. 

Bahrain Shiih Ghaznawi, 113. 
Kai-Kubiid, 1st of tho Kai-auiali 
dynasty of ’Ajam, 3, 307 n 
Kai-Kubiid, Wazir-i-Khag of Rukn- 
ud-Din Khur Shah of Alain ut, 
1207 n. 

Kai-ljubiid b. Bnghrii Khan b 
Ulugh Kluin [Gliiyas-ud-DIn Bal- 
ban], lv, 717 n. 

Kfti-3£ubiid b. Kai-Kaus, of tho 
Saljukiah dynasty of Rum, 161 
Kai-Kubud b. Kai-Khusrau, of the 
Saljukiah dynasty of Rum, 163 n 5. 
Kai-Kubiid U, Kulij -Arsalan, of the 
Saljiiks of Rum, 161 n, 162 n and 
n 3, 298 n. 


Kai-Lnhrasib, the Tyrant, of the 
Kai-aniah dynasty of ’Ajam, 

3, 4. 

l£a*im Bi’amr’illah,al,— the ‘AbbasI 
Khalifali, 125 a 8, 133 n 3, 134 
and n 9, 1 35 n 2, 136 and n. 

Kaunas, of the Dahima race of 
RajputB, Lord of Biiinah and 
minister of Pirt’hwi-raja, 459 n 9. 

Kaisar of Rum, the, — defeated and 
taken prisoner by Shjpiir-i-Zu’l 
Aktaf, 4. 

Kaiumurt, 303 w 7, 304. Same as 
Gaiu-inart, which see. 

Kajao-Tigin b. Muhammad-i-Takish 
Khwarazm-Shiih, 286 n 6, 

giijbun or Knjiun b. Yassuka Baha- 
dur, — brother of tho Chingiz 
Khan, 899 n, 1019 n 2, 1094 n. 

Kiijir Olukah, tho Amir of tho As, 
1169 n. 

Kajiun b Yassuka Baliildur. See 
under Kajbun. 

KTijuli or Kiichiilib. Tununii-I, lead- 
er of the Mughal troops, 896 n, 

897 7i, 898 «, 1087 n. 

Kakan b Kochcy b. Kopanyu, one 
of tho generals of HuUku, 
1218 n 

Kfikars, tho, — an Afghan tribe, 1043 
n 1, 1067 n 

Kalar, Badsh.ih of the Biiliin, \ 
1165 n. [634 n 3. 

Kalb, signification of the teim, 

Kalbtid, — an officer of Juimughuu 
the Nuyiu’s aimy, 1 130 /i, 1117 
n, 1120 u, 2, 1121 n 

Kal id -i- Afghani, the, — name of a 
book, 1081 a 7. 

Kalilah wa Dinmah, the, 109 n 9. 

IJfdimaks, the, — not the name of 
the people, but their nickname, 
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889 re, 920», 922 re, 950 re, 999 re, 
lOOOn, 1140 re, 1167 re. 

Kalladjes, the, 1021 « 8; mispro- 
nunciation of the name Khali. 

Kalmak, the, 899 n. See the IJLall- 
maks. 

Kalmuks, the, — Europeanized name 
of the IJalTmaks, 922 n. 

Kaltimish [also written Katlmish] 
b. Isra’il b. Saljuk, 133 n 3, 597 n 
4 — app. xii. 

Kaxniil-ud-Daulah Sher-zfid b. Mas- 
•’ud-i-Karim Ghaznawl, 107 and 
n 7. 

Kamul-nd-Din ‘All Samnirnmi, the 
Wazir of Sultan Mahmud b. Mu- 
hammad b. Malik Shah Saljuki, 
170 n 8. 

Kamal-ud-Dm Arsalan Khan b 
Mahmud, tho Wall of Jund, 908 n, 
927 n. 

Kamiil-uz-Zaman, tho minstrel of 
Sultan Sanjar, 153. 

Knmar Takodar or Tagodar, tho 
Khital general, 1137 n, 

Kam-chak or Bak-chak, the Mughal 
general, 288 a 3. 

Kamil -ut-Tawarlkh of Ibn u’l Aslr, 
tho, xvi, 619 n. 

Kamrd-Jlabash or ‘Anbar-i-Haba- 
•shi, a horseman in tho army of 
tho Malik-ul- Kamil of Sham, 
1272 n 5. 

Kamr-ud-Din KarmanT, rnlor of the 
district of Banban, 536 1131 n. 

l£an>r-ud*Dm KIr-an*i-Tamnr- 
Khiin, Malik of Awadh and 
Lakhapawatl, 662, 665 n 8, 666, 
667, 673, 742, 743, 747, 771 ». 
See also under KIran and Tamar. 

Kanawez , a kind of silk made in 
Hirat, 1037 ft. 

8 


Kand Rae,— See under Khand or 
Khtindl Rae. 

Kand*Kae, tho Nu-yin, 1223 n. 

Kanghuli, the. Seo under the 
Kankuli. 

Kangit, tho,— a tribe of Mughals, 
1093 75. 

Kanglis, tho, 985 ti, — same as tho 
Ifnnkulls, which soo. 

Kan^ae Khiitun, Mangu Khan’s 
chief wife, 1185 ti. 

Knnkud, a general of the Chingiz 
Khiin, 289 it. 

Kankul , sign ideation of tho word, 
877 u. 

Knnknlls or Kanghfilis, tribe of tho, 
233, 235, 268 n 4, 290 n, 877 a, 
879 n, 90971,91471, 923 7t, 972 71, 
979 7t, 982 7i, 984 ti, 985 *, 1021 n 
8, 1022 71, 1091 ti, 1169. 

Kanun-i-Mas’udl, the, — a work by 
Abu Ma’shar-i-Munajjim, 1, 2. 

Kanz ul-Mahpur, the, — name of a 
book, 78 n. 

Karu Agliul b. Mitukiie b. Ohngha- 
tae, son of tho Qhmgiz Khan. 
1148 ti 4. Ho is also called Kara 
Hulakii, which see. 

Ijfara Alb, the Arsalan Khiin, — a 
leader of tho army of tho Khwa- 
razmis, 979 n. 

ljLarft Arsalan Beg b. Jaghar Bog, 
of the family of Saljuk, 93 it 8. 

Kara Arsalan b Kara Mallat, grand- 
father of Sabuk-Tigm, 70. 

Kara. Bah-kam, — nick-name of 

Sabuk-Tigin’s father, 68, 69 n, 70. 

Kara Beg, tho Khitii-I,— general of 
tho Gur Khan, 479 n, 480 n. 

Kara Boj-kum, the,— the correct 
nick-name of Sabnk-Tigln’s 
father, xlv. 
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Kara Buka, the Nu*yln, 1260 7* 6. 

Karachi h, Amir of Sultan Jalal- 
ud-DIn, Khwarazm Shah, 11167*, 
1117 n> 1120 n 2, 1122?*, 1126 7*6. 

IJarachah, tho Nu*in, 1063. 

£aruchar the Nuyan b. Sughu-jijan 
or Sughuj-ohi, b. Iridam-chi, the 
Barlas, — loader of the Mughal 
troops, 899 n> 938 n, 939 n , 941 n, 
944 7i, 945, 1027 n 8, 1073 n 4, 1087 
n, 110571, 1145 ti, 1148^4, 1149 

7i 7, 1162 7i. 

Karachdr b. tlktae ICa-an, son of 
the Chingiz Khan 1142 77. 

l£ara FIruz b. Yazdijurd-i-Shahr- 
-yar, 70 7*8. 

Kara llulaku b. Mitukae b. Oha- 
ghatiie, son of the Qhinglz Khan, 
1148 t* 4, 1 149 7i 7, 1179 n, 1180 t*, 
1182t*, 1185. He is also called 
Kara Aghul. 

Kariijah, tho Khfts Hajib.— an 
officer of Sultiin ‘Ala-nd-Din Mu- 
hammad Khwarazm Shah, lx, 273 
7 * 5 , 971 7 *. 

Kariijah, the Sfikl or cup-bearer, 
Atii-bak,— Sanjar’s slave, 151, 
152, 158 77, 159, 174 t?, 207 n 8. 

Kara-Jamiik, the Sipah-Salar, — a 
personal slave of Ulugh Khiin-i- 
Balban, 831 and n 1, 832, 867 n. 

$ara Hash or I£ftra Kush Khiin-i- 
Aetkin, — one of the SjKamsiah 
Maliks in Hind, 04471 7, 645, 647, 
655 and nn 1 and 2, 650 ?*, 659 n 
4, 661, 674, 679 n 5, 741, 761 and 
7i 3, 762 and n 6, 866 ?i. See also 
under his title of Ikhtiyiir-ud- 
Din. 

Kara Khan b. Mughal Khan, — 
sovereign of the Mughal Imfik, 
875 7*, 876 7*, 890 n t 951 n. 


$arii Khitivds, the, 239 n, 457 n, 
899 ?i, 900, 9047*, 908 a, 909 ti, 
910 7*, 91 1 , 912 and 7*, 913 ti, 915 
t i, 917 7*1 and t*, 918 t*, 91 9 n t 
923 t*, 924t*, 9257*, 929t*, 9307*, 
931 **, 932 t*, 933?*, 934 t*, 951 t*, 
1001 t*, 1093t*, 1136 ?* 9. 

Kara-ICush Khan-i- Aetkin. See 
under ]£ara-I£a§h. 

Kara-Kush, — the celebrated en- 
gineer from Egypt, hv. 

#ara Ma, chief of the ljulij l£ara 
branch of the Khali tribe, 9447*. 

Kara Mallat or Millat b. Kara 
Na’man, ancestor of Sabuk-Tigin, 
70. 

Karamitah, the, — a sect of Muham- 
madan heretics, 40, 46, 47 and?* 7, 
48 t* 4, 60, 139, 209, 215, 218, 365 
and 7* 3, 449 and n 2, 491, 646, 647. 

Kaiamzm, 1000 t* 

Karan, nn ancient Difilamah King 
and champion, of the Gil race, 
993r*. 

Karan, or Kurnah Rae — a leader 
of the troops of the Rajah of 
Gujarat, 521 t?, 522 7 *. 

Kara Na’mfm b Firuz-i-Bamsinjun, 
— ancestor of Sabuk-Tigin, 70. 

Karfmlim Maliks, the, — styled the 
Biistaman Maliks, 2. 

Karar BIr,— a demon killed by 
Rajah Ram Ohand, 93 7 * 9. 

I£ara Sankur or Sunkar,— a leader 
of the Khalifah’s troops, 1240 7 *, 
1241 7 *. 

Kara Sunkar-i-Nasiri, Malik,— of 
the Maliks of Sh ams-ud-Din Iyal- 
Timish, 627. 

Kara Tigin, a slave of Abu Ibrahim 
Samiini, — made governor of 

Hirat, 37 7*, 38 n 6. 
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Kariyat or Karayit tribe of Mughal s, 
the, 867 it, 874 it, 910 n, 941 it, 942 
n, 943 n, 944 h, 956 tt, 1076 n, 1093 
it, 1152 n, 1176 tt 9, 1193 7*. 

Rarbuka or IJarbugha, the Tattar 
chief, 898 n. 

liarghiz, tribe of, 876 it, 962 it, 1112. 
See also tho Kirghiz. 

Karim-ud-DIn Jlamzah, Malik, — 
governor of Nagawr of Siwalikh, 
200 and nn 2 and 3. 

Karim-ud-Din-i-Zdhid, — a Tajzik 
official of Rukn-ud-DIn Fliur Shah 
of Dihli, 635, 761. 

I^arklukur, Khwnjah, tho Nil -yin, 
Amir of ^ara-^urarn, 1178 a. 

Karlaghs, the, 1129 n 1, — See under 
tlie Kiirliighs. 

Kfirliks, the, — See the Kiirlughs 

Karlugh Shahnali of Ilirat, tho, 
1128 n. 

Kfulugh Turks, the, 750 n 6, 781 a 2, 
907 n, 925 tt, 953 a, 1004 n 9, 
1130 it, 1132 n. 

Karlughiah Turk-mans, the, 374 rt 5, 
448 n 7, 953 it. 

Kailuglis, or Karlugha, the, 1, 375 w, 
656 it, 689 n, 727 and it 7, 730 it 7, 
782 and it 3, 792, 877 it, 878 it, 
879 it, 907 rt, 908 it, 909 it, 910 it, 
914 it, 919 it, 923 it, 925 it, 92G it, 
953 it, 959 it, 980, 985 tt, 1004 n 9, 
1023 it, 1129 nl, 1130 n, 1131 it, 
1132 it, 1 155 rt6. 

Karlaki lln/nras, tho, 1130 n. 

Kailuksor Karluka, the, — Seethe 
Karlughs. 

Karmakh, governor of Multan, — 
See under ’Ali-i-Karmnkh. 

Karsh-asp, ancestor of Rustam- i- 
Zal, 308 n 2, 309 n. [4U4 

£arun,— the Korah of Scripture, 


Kartcah, name of an article of 
defence, 352 and it 3. 

Kasa Khutun, of the tribe of 
Iljikin, — wife of Mangu Kii’an, 
1223 tt. 

Kashak, the IJaukuli Kosh-chi or 
camel-man, 1183 it, 1185 it 

Kn^lighar Mission, History of tho, 
901 a, 912 », 917 it, 940 n, 950 it, 
952 «, 964 it, 968 it 6, 981 tt, 1044 
tt, 1009 tt4, 1075 a, 1091 it, 1106 tt. 

Kashi or ljuishiii, tho Tingkut, 

1112h. 

Kashi b Cktne Ka-fm, son of tho 
QJhmgiz Khan, 1142 it. 

Kashis, tho, — a Ghurian people in 
the toiritory of Kashi or Kasi, 
3G1 and n 1 , 3G2, 395 and it 7. 

Kashkah, K.ishili or Kashikl, — one 
of tho champions of Khwarazm 
Shah’s army, 177 and n 5. 

Kasjhliik, tho Tarkhan, — one of the 
two boys who apprised Tamurchi, 
the Oliingiz Khan, of his danger, 
941 rt, 942 it. 

KaHhlik Tarkhans, the, 943 it 

Kashi u. or Kashli Khan, tho Amir- 
-i-Akhur of Sultan Muliammad 
Khwaiazm Shah, 97 G tt, 977. 

Kashin Khan, tho Tatar, — See 

m 

Koshlak Khan, son of tho 
Tayauak Khiin, 

Kashi u Khan-i-Sankur,— same as 
the above. 

Kusim b ’Abd’ullah,— Wazir of 
the ’Abbasi Khalifah al-Muktafi, 
32 it. 

Kasim b Muhammad b. Hakam b, 
Abu *Akil the 8akafl, father of 
Hmfid-ud-DIn Muhammad, the 
Conquoior of Smd,— app. xvti, 
xviii. 
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^asim-i.AmTr-ul-Mu’minm,— atitle 
given to some Sultans by the 
Khalifahs, 316 and n, 368 n 2 , 669 
n 7, 772 t*,— app. iv, v, xxii, 

Kap' f meaning of the word, 331 n 
2, 661 n 6. 

Kassur Jats, the, —name of a 
people in tho Koh-i-Jud, 1132 n. 

Ifat-ghan tribo of Mughals, the, 
893 n. 

Katghin or Ratlin tribo of Mughals, 
the, 940 n, 944 n. See the above 

Kathars, the,— a tribe, 537 t*. See 
the Kahtars. 

Katrin tribe, the, 1142 n. 

Katula, — mispronunciation of the 
name of Kubilah Khan b. Kabal 
Khan, 897 «. 

Kawam-nd'Dm, the Malik of Zaw- 
-zan, 258 n, 281 n 5. 

Kawam-ud-DIn, Zawzani, Imam, 
190. 

Kawurd b. Alb-Arsalan-i-GhilzI b. 
Da’ud-i-Jaghar Beg, — founder of 
tho Kirman dynasty of tho Sal- 
-juks, 138 n 8. 

l£aya Khan b. Yusuf b. Buglira 
Khan-i-Hiirun — of the AfrasiyabI 
family, 905 n. 

Kazil, one of the Mihtars or chiefs 
of tho Saljuks, 120. [1070. 

Brazil Manjuk, the Mughal Chief 

Keene, H. G., 1094 n. 

Kelilat,— wrong name of Kalbad 
which see, — 1121 /*. 

Kazan, one of the chiefs of Kifcha^, 
1170 n. 

Khadijah, daughter of Da-ud-i- 
Jaghar Beg, — espoused by the 
‘Abbasi Khalifah al-Ka’im, 136 n. 

Khadijah, Muhammad’s first wife, 
302 and n 3* 


Khadim IJusain, Maulawi, 1258 n 9 . 

Kliafchiik tribe, the, — See under 
the Rabckak. 

Khaina, the Nu-yin, 1227 and?* 2. 

Khakan, — application of the title, 
720 wl. 

Khakan of Tnrkistan, the, 27 7*4. 

Khakhi division of the Afghan 
nation, the, 1044 n, 

Khak-rez of Hirat, — an artificial 
mound of earth surrounding the 
city, 1039 and n 8, 1040 n. 

Khalaf b. Ahmad,— ruler of Sijis- 
-tan, 43 n 4, 767*8, 81?*, 85 t», 
183 7i 2, 1857*, 1867*, 187?*. 

Khalaj, the,— See the Khalj tribe. 

Khalifah, the office of, 1260 t*. 

Khalifah Shaibani, of Tukharistan, 
375 t*. 

Khallfahs. the, xxxiii, 540 t*, 8877*, 
1117 7* 7. 

Khalil* nllah. — the Friend of God, 
— one of the titles of Ibrahim 
[the Patriaroh, Abraham], 1163 
and 7* 5. 

Khali or Khalaj, — progenitor of the 
Khalj tribe, 878 n. 

Khalj, the, — a Turk tribe, li, 287*8, 
397 and 7*1, 4397*4, 443 7*, 460 
and 7* 2, 463 t*, 477 n 5, 480 n 9 
509 n, 529 n 4, 639 n and n 3, 540 t*, 
541 , 542 t* 9, 547 and n 9, 548 and n 
3, 549 ?* 4, 550 t* 6, 551 and /* 7, 566 n 
9, 574 7* 7, 575 and n 1, 576 and n 3, 
578, 679 n 4, 591 t*, 595, 6147*8, 
615t* 1, 629, 757 n 7, 772 t*, 870 
878?*, 916 7*, 944t*, 980, 996 n, 
1015t*, 1010 and n3, 1022 n, 

1023t*, — app. xx, 

Khalj b. Yafis [Japheth], 870 r*. 

Khan, the title, 862. 

Khan-i-A’zam,— app. ix, xxi. 
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Khan-i-Buznrg, the, — or the great 
Khan, 62. 

Khan-i-Khanan. the, — the Persian 
translation of the title “ Guv 
Khan,” 911 andw8, 912 71,— app. 
xxi. 

Khan ’Alam FIruzjang, — app. xxi. 

Khiin Malik, — otheerof Sultan Jaliil- 
nd-Din Khwarazm Shah, 291 «. 

Khan Malik, daughter of ’Alfi-ud- 
Din Muhammad Khwaiazm 
Shah. — wife of Sultan ’Hunan 
the last of the Afrasiyabi Khans, 
910 n. 

Khan Malik, Amlr-i-Hujib, — of tlio 
Maliks of Mu’izz-ud-Din Muham- 
mad-i-Siim, 491 

Khan Zamun, — app xxi. 

Khain Rue, — Soo the next. 

Khiind or Khandi Rue, rulor of 
Dihli, — brother of Pitliora Rue 
of Ajmir, 459 9, 40Onand7t3, 
461 n, 4 62n, 463 n, 466 ?t 1,467 
n, 468 n, 469 n 9, 516 9*. 2. Seo 
also Gobmd lino. 

Khans of Kifchak, the, 239. 

Khans of Ktim [the Knmlfi], the, 
— lineally descended from Juji 
Khan, 1102 n. 

JCharbuzah , — signification of the 
word, 404 and n 9 

Kharfash, — a nick-name or by- 
name, 410 and u 2. 

Khaiuah or tent, description of, 
i 080 and n 4. 

Kharijis, the,— a sect of Muslim 
schismatics, 13 and n8, 14, 201. 

Khar-jam, or Khar-Ohiim. the 
Sipah-Sfdar, — champion of the 
Ghuri forces, 926, 929, 980 n 6. 

KharVah-Langum,— See undor 
JirVtth-Langum. 


Khar'l Jats, the, — name of a people, 

477 w. 

Kharmil,— a nick-name or by-name, 
410 n 2. 

Kharmil, *Izz-ud-Dm Husain, the 
Ghirl, — Wall of limit, 268 and n, 
25 9 and 7i 3, 261, 397 a 3, 401 n f 
402 n, 403w, 410 a 6, 411 n, 433 
7i 7, 434 ti, 463, 45471, 455 n 5, 
468?!., 474, 475 and mi land 2, 
490, 493 n, 501 a 5, 503, 504 n 2, 
516, 518 n, 602 n 3. 

Kharmil, Nn?ir-ud*Dm IJnsain, — 
Soo under Nasjir-nd-Din Husain. 

Khamiil-i-Sam Banji,— Pahlnwfm 
of the Kingdom of Ghur, 351, 
441 n, 445 71. 

Khariml-i-Sam Husain, — Pahlawfm 
of the Kingdom of Ghur, 351, 
411)7,445 71. [4107i2. 

Kharnak,— a nick-name or by-nnmo, 

Kharnak, Amir, — of the Ghurl tnbos 
of Wajlrhrtan, 335 and a 3. 

Kharnak b. Bam, — ancestor of Amir 
Kauji, Shansabi, 312 andwS. 

Khuroshti or Kharoshi, the Sipab 
Sfilfir of the Ghiinan army, 433 
and n 4, 493. 

Khar-Zor Maliki, tbo Ghuil Malik, 
980 and n 6. 

Khiig Khun, — an officer of Sultfm 
Jalal-ud-DIn Khwarazm Shah, 
294a. 

Khfis Ming or Hnzfirah, — tbo per- 
sonal troops of the Chingiz Khan, 
1092 n, 1093 n, U)64n, 1095a. 

Khfigah-bnrdar, application of tho 
term, 802 nl. 

Khashi sept of the Afghan nation, 
the, xvi. 

Khata’is, the, — an error for the 
Khita-is, see lix. 
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Khatak tribe of Afghans, the, 511 it, 
1044 ?i. 

Khatir-ud-DIn Muhammad b. Baha- 
ud-DIn b. Mas‘ud-i-Kaiim, Ghaz- 
-nawi, 107. 

Khatrini Afghans,— a wrong name 
of tho Kihtran Afghans, which 
see. 

Khnzz-i-Khitde . — name of a fabric, 
966 and it 8. 

Khifchak or Kifchak, — name of a 
tribe of Turks, 233 and n 6, 285, 
254, 998 it, 999 it, 1000 n, 1169. 

Khing But — Grey Idol, — name of an 
idol or figure in Bamlan, 1058 n 6 

Khita Is, the, lix, 154 and n 2, 155 
and n 3, 244 n 4, 246 n 8, 261 and n, 
477 it 4, 478 n 6, 479 it, 482 u, 
882 it, 894 it, 895 a, 899 it, 907 it, 
908 it, 911, 91 2 it, 921 it, 924n, 
925 it, 926 it, 928 u, 929 n, 934, 
935, 936 ?t 6, 955 it, 956 , 957 it, 
958 it, 959 it, 960 it, 975 it 5, 1073 
ti4, 1138 n, 1139 n, 1215 n 4 

Khitans, the, — name of a people, 
885 n. 

Khi ? r, Militar, 287, 1293. 

Khizr Khan b Ibifihimd-Tamghitj 
Khan,— one of the Khans of 
Turkistan, 908 i? 

Khizr Khan, Julal-nd-DIn ‘All b. 
JJasan-Tigin, XXIInd of tho 
AfrasiyabI Khans of Turkistan, 
909*, 910 it. 

Khizr Khan b Tafkaj Khan, XlVth 
of the AfrasiyabI Khans of Turkis- 
tfm, 906 it. 

Khokhar Kae, King of Multan, 1. 

Khokhars, the, — a tribe of Hindus, 
li, 294 it, 453 it 4, 454 it, 455 and n, 
476 n, 477 n, 481, 482 n, 483 n, 
484 ?t, 485 « 3, 486 n, 491, 524 n, 


626 it, 536 it, 637 it, 539 w 6, 604, 
605, 647 it 9, 648 it 3, 656 «, 678, 
679 it 2, 795 it, 815 it 6, 822 it 9, 
1074 it, 1130 it, 1132 it, 1136 and 
it 7, 1201 it. 

Khub Ohihr b. Sultan Ibrahim 
Ghaznawl, 105. 

Khudii £ull, governor of the fort 
of Lash, 1122 it. 

Khudawand-Zadah of Mau§il, the, 
169, 204, 205. 

Khudawandah»i»Jahan, — title of 

the mother of Sultan Muham- 
mad Khwarazm Shah, 241, 256, 
280. 

Khulagu, 1083 w, — wrong name of 
Hulfiku Khan. 

Kliula§at- ul - A khbar , the, — a book of 
history, xvi, 34 it 5, 41 it 8, 136 it, 
155 7t 7, 266 it, 404 wl, 407 it 5, 
439 it 4, 470 n, 659 n 7. 

Khula?at-ut-Tawui*Ikh of Snjau 
Kao, xvi, 449 it 8, 453 n 3, 469 n 
9, 52 lit, 537 it, 582 it 6, 587 it 4 
593 ?t, 609 it 5, C23itl. 

Khumar-Tigln, Amir, — governor of 
Fars on the part of the Suljuk 
sovereigns, 174 it. 

Klimnai-Tigln. chief of the Kanku- 
-11s, — chosen to direct the admi- 
nistration of Khwarazm with 
the title of Sultan, 1098 it, 
1099 it. 

Khurjah Haziirah, the, — one of the 
Hazarahs constituting the Juwan* 
-ghar or Left of the Mughal army, 
1093 n. 

Khur-Khusrau, 27th of the Taba- 
-bi’ah of Yaman, 8. 

Khfu Shah, last of the Mnlaljidah 
dynasty of Alamut, — See under 
his title of Kuku-ud'DIn. 
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Kh unshed b. Jamshed Malik b 
Mas’ful-i- Karim Ghaznawi, 107. 

Khursbed Malik b. Sultan Ibrahim 
Ghaznawi, 105 and n 7. 

Khurz, the 3rd eon of Yafis 
[Japheth], 870 7i, 871%. 

Khush-bal Khan, the Afghan chief 
and poet, — of the K^atak tribe, 
511??, 1044 %. 

Khush-nawaz, King of the Hayati- 
-lah, 423 % 8. 

Khusrau, signification of the title, 
1006% 1. 

Khusrau Malik b. Khusrau Shiih 
Ghaznawi, — last of tho Yamlnlah 
dynasty, xxi, 67, 111 a 6, 112 % 5, 
113 and%, 114 and n, 115, 240??, 
371 % 4, 376, 379 and n 6, 425 % 9, 
447 % 6, 448% 4, 449 and n 8, 452 
and%9, 453 nn 3 and 4, 454 and n, 
455 and% and%%6 and 7, 456 
and%2, 457, 631 and%7, 1072 
n 5. 

Khusrau Parwlz b. Hurmuz, — HI 
of the Akasirah dynasty of 
*Ajam, 6, 6. 

Khusrau Shah b. Bahram Shah 
Ghaznawi, xlvi, 111 and%6, 112 
and%%3 and 5, 113 n, 114??, 348 
n , 349%, 350 n and % 3, 357 n 7, 
376 and?? 2, 377% 4, 444%, 447 
n 6, 448 ??, 449 and % 8. 

Khusrau Shah b. Khusrau Malik 
Ghaznawi, 115. 

Khusrau Shah b. Sultan Ibrahim 
Ghaznawi, 106 

gh,utbah, explanation of the term, 
12% 9. 

Khutall, the Ghuzz chieftain, 156. 

Khwajah-i-’Amid, Abu Na?r-i-Mish- 
kan az-Zauzanl, — See Abu Nasr- 
■i-Mishkiin. 


Khwajah of Znuzan, the, — gover* 
nor of Kirmiin, 283 aud%8. 

Khwajah ’Abd-ullah An?arl, 407 

% 8 . 

Khwajah Abu Sahl, — minister of 
Amir Mubammad b. Mahmud of 
Ghaznln, 89 n 8. 

Khwajah Abu’l Fa?l KirmanI, 190. 

Khwajah Aghul b. Kyuk b. Cktae 
son of the Qhingiz Khan, 1180 
%, 1184?i, 1185??. 

Kh will ah Ahmad the Wakhshi,— • 
a merchant, 973. 

Khwajah ’All tho Bukhari. — in 
charge of Bukhara under the 
Mughal s, 972 n. 

Khwiijah Kutb-ud-DIn Bakhtyar 
KakT, — See under Kntb*ud-DIn. 

Khwiijah Ghiyas-ud-Dm, — Wazlr 
of the Atubak Su’d b. Zangl, 178 
7. 

Khwajah Isma’Il, the officer in 
charge of the Ghaznln treasury, 
487. 

Khwajah Muzhir, the merchant, 
216. 

Khwajah Tash slaves, the, — signi- 
fication of the term, 666% 9, 
699% 2, 717%. 

Khwtiju the Matlzl,— author of a 
History of the Khashi Afghans 
xvi. 

Khwarazm ghah,— Kulers bearing 
this title, 232%, 233%. 

Khwarazm Shah, ]£utb-ud*DIn Mu- 
bammad b Nush-Tigln-i-Ghar- 

jah, 148, 171 and % 1, 234% 8. 

Khwarazm-Shahl dynasty, the, 

xxxiii, 38% 6, 138% 8, 162%, 177, 
179% 2, 182%1, 231, 282,298%1, 
299, 377% 5, 382% 9, 399 n 6, 403 
%, 527%, 538 ??. 
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Khwarazml Sultans, the, 879 n, 917 
wl, 900 n 6, 963, 905, 1056wl. 

Khwarazmis, the, xxiv, 540 n, 542 
n 9, 887 w, 889 n, 901 n, 931 w, 
932 n, 934 n t 971 n, 978 n, 993 n, 
995 n, 1021, 1022 n, 1097 w 7, 
1098 w, 1199w, 1276 w.— app. ii. 

Kid Raj or Keda-raja, — name of a 
Hindu king, 509 n. 

KIdi Rae, 461 n —same as Khandl 
Rae, which see. 

Kihtran Afghans, the, 1043 wl. 

Kil-timisli or Kat-limish b Isra’Il 
b. Saljuk, — governor of Damashk, 
158 n. 

Kimaj, \A1a-ud-DIn, rnlor of Balkh, 
— a Malik of the Sanjari dynasty, 
371, 372, 373 andw9, 374 n 6, 
375 n , 390, 424 and nn 4, 6 and 
7, 920 n. 

Kimfi], ’Tmad-ud-Duulah, — Amir of 
tho troops of KhurfiBan, 336 n 4, 
359 n. 

Kimfil (Gumari) b. Yafis [Jiphoth], 
870 n. 

Kin, the, — name of a people who 
conquered Northern China, 877 
n, 885 w, 921 w, 1088 w, 1136w9, 
1186 n 5. 

Kin Khan b. Mughal Khan the first 
rulor of the Mughal Iniak, 875 w, 
877 n. 

Kinneir, Mao D , 64 wl. [w4. 

Kiosk, derivation of the word, 405 

Kiramis, the, — also called Mnjas- 
samlan, one of tho subdivisions 
of the Sifiiti sect, 384 andw5, 
385, 402 n. 

£Iran-i-Tamur Sion, Malik, 778 n, 
866 n. See also under his title 
of Kamr-ud-DIn and also undor 
Tamur. 


Kircher, 1140 n. 

Kirghiz tribe, the, 899 a, 923 n t 951 

w, 969 n. 1091 n See also under 

the IJarghiz. 

Ki?as-i*Sam, the, — See Tarikh-i- 
Ibn Haisam. 

Kish4dk or Kish-ldgh ,— winter 
station, 876 n. 

Kisra-ul-Ashghiim b. Narsi, Yllth 
of the Ashkaiuan dynasty of 
‘Ajam, — He is also called Arda- 
wan-i-Akbar, 4. 

Kisra b. Mihr-Jaish, IXth of the 
Akiisirah dynasty of ‘Ajam, 6* 

Kitfib-i-Mas’iidi, the, — a book on 
ecclesiastical jurisprudence, 415. 

Kitab-i-Nfiji of Sabl-i-Dabir [the 
Secretary], 60 n 7. 

Kitab-i-Yamlnlof al-'Utbi, the, xvi, 
44 n 4, 56 r? 3, 73 n7, 75 n 5, 80 w, 
87 n, 321 n 7, 341 n 7, 509 w, 536 w, 
— app. xx. 

Kiwakor Kyukb Alminjah, grand- 
son of Turk b. Yiifis, 873 n 

Kiwak Khim h. Hamid-i-Biir, the 
Kara Klnta-i, — governor of Bu« 
-khiirii, 976 n y 977 n, 1118 w9. 

Kiwak or Kyuk Khan b Oktae Ka. 

an, 1084 n. See under Kyuk 

Spin. 

Kiya-i-Buzurg Umid, — extermina- 
tion of his race, 121 1 n. 

Kizil Arsalan b. Atfibak Iladd-giz, 
bccamo sovereign of A?arbaijan, 
166 n 7, 171 n 9, 172 n 3. 

Kizil Arsalan, — brother’s son of 
Sultan Sanjar the Saljukl, 159, 
160, 342, 1198 w 8. 

Kizil Bdshls, the, ix. 

Klaproth, 884 n, 885 n, 1186 n. 

Kochaoy, signification of the word, 
60 n 8. 



Roc^u b. Oktae Ka-an, son of the 
Qhinglz Khan, 1141 k, 1142 n, 
1149 k, 1160k, 1184k. 

Rodii, brother of the Tukta Big! 
sovereign pf the Makrit tribe of 
Mahals, 950 n, 981 n, 982 n, 983 k, 

Kohistanls, the, 334 n. 

Kojlak b. Tae-nak, — See KogJjlak 
son of the Tayanak Khan* 

Kokar, QJ^ief of the Khokhars. 
482 k, 483 k, 484 n. 

Kokjii, the Bat or Bat Tingri, son 
of the Nu-yan Manglik, of the 
Ul^unut Kungkurat Mughals, 
1080 n 5. — See also under Kiikju. 

Koktae or Kuktae, the Nu-In, 1115 
n&, 1169 n. [1095 k. 

Kol or Centre of an army, 1093 n, 

Kol-Irkln, — title of the Bashllghs 
or chiefs of the Tu^uz I-ghurs, 
951 k, 1097 k 6. 

Kolah or Golah b. Pithora or Prithi- 
Baj, the Bae of Ajmlr, 458 and 
n 6, 459, 466. 

Kolah Pithora, Bae, —See the above. 

I£olI, — a §hah-ziidah of Juki’s house, 
1286 k 9. — See also under Kuli. 

Kolkan b. Ohaghatae. son of the 
Chingiz Khan. 1165 n, 1170 k. 

Kolkan, son of the Ch ingiz Khan. 
1170 k. — See also under Kulakan. 

Koludi, also called Kunkae, daughter 
of Gldae b. Bartu, — Khatun of 
Mangu Ka-an, 1223 k. 

Kolulfah or Kunu^ab, the BIgl'-of 
the Mughal tribe of ftlr-at, 950 k. 

Kolun Khatun. 927 k. — See Konik 
Khatun. 

Roman or IjCuman, the Gur Khan 
of Khitae, 928 k, 929 k. 

Koman Kapchak, the,— the people 
of Valania, 1168 k. 


Komanik or Gomanik Khatun* 
927 k. — See Konik Khatun. 

fomkin or $umkm Tae-gbii or 
Taya-ghii. See under fumkin* 

Konayik or Konik Khatun. — the 
third Giir Khan. 927 n, 928 k. 

Konoh, the,— name of a tribe,— See 
under the Kun&h. 

Konik or Konayik Khatun.— the 
third Gur khan, 927 k, 928 n. 

Konjii Khatun. daughter of the 
Altiin Khan of Khitae.— one of 
the wives of the Qhinglz Khan* 
958 k, 1092 k. 

Konstantin (Constantin),— of Bu* 
mlah, 1268 n 9, 1269 k. 

Ko-pau-yu,— a Chines© general in 
the Mughal army, 985 k. 

£or-Bosu or l£ur Basu Khatun, — 
widow of the Tayanak £3&an» — 
marries the Chingiz Khan. 945 n, 
946k 1091k, 1092k. 

Korkan b. Tull, son of the Ohingiz 
Khan, 1178 n. 

Korumdevi, a princess of Putun, 
mother of Kurna, Prince of 
Cheatore, 520 k* 

KoshakI, the Hakim, 165. 

Koshlak Khan, son of the Tayanak 
Khan, the Naeman ruler, 260 
n 7, 261 k, 263 n, 264 and k, 269 
k, 273 k, 867 w, 930 k, 931k, 
932k, 934,946k, 949k, 950k, 
951k, 952 k, 964 k 2, 980 and 
nn 8 and 1, 981 n % 982 k, 983 k, 

984 w, 985 k, 986 k, 987. 

Koshots, the, 1091 k. 

Koshtin or Kushtln T^e-Kii or 
Taya-pi— See under Kumkin. 

Kosmeli,— one of the great chiefs 
of the last of the Kitan dynasty, 

985 k. 
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Kotola Katen 1185 ft,— wrong name 
of Kankae Khatun, which see. 

Ko-yang or the Great Khan, the,— 
surname of the Nuyin Mu^ali, the 
Jalu-ir, 1093 ft. 

Koyunik Khatun. 927 ft. Bee Konik 
Khatun. 

Kozan,— one of the leaders of 
Kifohak, 1170 n. 

Kubaohah, governor of Sind, 294 ft. 

Ifubad, 421, 598, — See Kai-l£ubad, 
of the Kai-anian dynasty. 

£ubad b. Balash, of the Sasanian 
dynasty of ‘Ajam, 6. 

Kubilae or Kubilan Khan b. Tull 
son of the Chingiz Khan, 1083 ft, 
1084 ft, 1094 ft, 1135 n 5, 1165 n, 
1171 ft, 1176 ft 9, 1177, 1180ft, 
1185)1, 1215 and 9, 1 and 4, 
1216 ft, 1217 ft, 1218 ft, 1219 ft, 
1220 ft, 1221ft, 1223 ft, 1226 n, 
1293 «. 

Kubilah or Kubilah Khan b. Kabal 
Khan,— of the Buzanjar dynasty 
of the Mughal Imak, 897 ft, 898 ft, 
1217ft. 

Kubilan, See under Kubilae Khan 
b. TulT. 

Kubur, one of the generals of the 
Chingiz Khan, 289 ft. 

Kuoh, the, — a nomad tribe of Kir- 
•man, 60 ft 8. 

Kufih, the, 660 ft 6. — Same as the 
Kunoh, whioh see. 

Kuchah b. Kulakan, son of the 
Chingiz Khan, 1092 ft. 

Kuchin Bigi, daughter of the Chin- 
-giz Khan. 941 ft. 

Kuildar Sajan, the Nu-yln,— ohief 
of the MangVut Nairun Mughals, 
945 ft. 

Kuj-Bul^a Khan,— a general of Sal- 


tan Muhammad Khwarazm ghah; 
995 ft. 

Kuk or Kuk, fourth Bon of Aghuz 
Khan, the Illrd sovereign of thd 
Mughal Imak, 880 ft. 

Kuka I-yalka, the Nu-ym, 1195 ft, 
1207 ft, 1208 ft, 1243 ft. 

Kukohah or Kukchn or Kuk j ah, the 
Tab-Tingri. See the next. 

Kukju, son of Minglik Iohakah, the 
I£unak Kumar, — Btyled the Tab 
Or Tub Tingri, 948 ft, 949 ft, 955 ft. 
See also under Kokju the Bat 
Tingri. 

Kuktae or Koktae, the Nu-yln, 
1115 ft, 1169 ft. 

Kuk-Tash, — one of Mihtars or 
chiefs of the Saljuks, 120. 

Kukzu, the Tab-Tingri. See under 
Kukju. 

Kulakan or Kulakan, son of the 
Qhingiz Khan, 1091ft, 1094 ft. 
See also under Kolkan. 

l£ulan Khatun, daughter of Ta-ir 
Asun, — one of the wives of the 
Chingiz Khan, 947 ft, 1091ft, 
1142 ft. 

Kiili or Koli, grandson of Juji 
Khap. son of the Qhingiz Khan. 
1239 ft, 1243 ft, 1286 ft 9. 

Kulij Arsalan ‘Izz-ud-Din b. Mas- 
‘ud, V. of the Salju^: dynasty of 
Hum, 161ft. 

Kulij Arsalan 'Izz-ud-DIa b. Bull- 
-man Shah, VII. of the Saljuk 
dynasty of Rum, 161 ft. 

Kulij Arsalan b. Kizil Arsalan, of 
the Saljuks of Rum, 160. 

Kulij Arsalan [called Suliman by 
some] Rukn-ud-DIn b. Ghiyas- 
nd-Din Kai-Khusrau.— -X II of the 
Saljuk dynasty of Rom, 163 n 5, 
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M, 1195 w.— See also under 
Rukn-ud-DIn, Knllj Arsalan. 

£ulij Arsalan b. Soliman b. Kil- 
timish.— III. of the Saljufc dy- 
nasty of Rum, 160 it. 

#ulij J£ara,— -a branch of the Khalj 
tribe, 944 it. 

Kulij Khan of Khitd. xlviii, 260, 
261 n, 929 it* 

Kulij or Kalich Khan, Jalal-ud-Din 
Mas^d b. ‘Ala-ud-DIn Jam, 768 

. n4, 769 it 5, 847 and wit 1 and 4, 
848, 849 and n5. See under 
Jalal-ud-DIn Kulich Khan; and 
also under Kutlugh Khdn-i-Mas- 
-*ud. 

Kumdn or Roman, the Giir Khan 
of Khi^ao, 928 it, 929 n. 

JKuraans [Curaani], the, — a Sarma- 
tian nation, 1 167 it, 1168 n. 

l£umjrin or Komkin Tde-ghu or 
Tayaghu, — name of tho family 
of the Gur Khan of Khi^ae, l»ii> 
913 it. 

Kun or Kun Khan b. Aghuz Khan. 
IV sovereign of the Mughal 
Imak, 880 it, 881 it. 

Kunch, the, — a race of people in the 
mountains botwoon Tibbat and 
Lakhanawati, 560 and nn 4 and 
6, 562 n, 571. 

Kunduz , explanation of tho word, 
966 and it 9. 

l£unduss Khan. 147 it 8, 906 it, — 
same as Kadr Khan b. ‘Umr 
Khan. XVII of tho Afrasiyabi 
Khans, which see. 

^Cnng^urat or Kunghurat tribe of 
Mughals, the, 890 it, 939 it, 940 it, 
943 it, 988 it, 1091 it, 1093 it, 1102 
it, 1142 it, 1164 n 9, 1223 it. 

ljLun^ite Khntun,—one of the wives 


of Manga Ka-an, 1223 ip, Sep 
under Kanfcae Khdtun. 

K unufcah, the Blgi. See under ^olu- 
*ah. 

JCunuku b. Karac^ar b. Gktae, sap 
of the Chingiz Khan. 1183 it. 

Kur (Kiwak) b. Alminjah, — grand- 
son of Turk b. Yafis, 873 it. 

Kur or Gur Khan, fourth son of 
Mughal Khan. 875 it. 

Kurdiddsh, — ono of the Amirs qf 
Cla-lJugh-TigTn, tho Badshah of 
the Turkish tribe of the U lights, 
945 it. 

Kurak-Luk Blgi, daughter of Koslj. 
luk, the Badshah of the N demans, 
1165n. 

Kur’ an, the, 62 it 5, 103 n, 126 np 4 
and 6, 140 it 4, 301, 813 it 4, 360 
n 6, 351 it 7, 355, 413 it 3, 451 and 
it, 473 it 2, 597 it 3, 600 it 2, 605 
it 9, 625 n 4, 820 it 9, 826 it 7, £31 
n 8, 835 and it 3, 862 it 7, 908 n , 976 
it, 1011, 1136 it 6, 1142, 1161 nit 9, 
1, 2 and 3, 1163 it 6, 1171 it 6, 
1175 n 6, 1189 it 9, 1253 it 4, 1262 
n, 1284, 1288 nl. 

Kurat dynasty, the, xxv, 1037 it, 
1039 n 7, 1073 it 2, 1182 it 2, 1198 
it 8, 1200 it, 1203 ip. 

Kur-bdsu Khdtun. See under JCor 
Basil Khatun. 

Kur Buka, tho Nu*yln, 1149 n 7. 

Kurbnz, Malik, 285 n 4. See under 
Kuria. , 

Kurdlah Maliks of Siam, tho, xxxiii, 
203 andnl, 208 pi. 

Kurds, tho, xlv, 60 it 8, 184 w, 298 
nl, 317n5,996n, 1117, 1193it, 
1232 and n 1, 1233 n 3, 1234, 126£ 
r?, 1264 it, 1281 n. 

Kurgharat, the Ghuzz chief tain ; 156. 
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fiiri Sabaju,-— one of the Amina of 
the Tayanak Khan, 945 n, 
Kuriltae, or general assembly of 
the Mugh^ tribes, 948 n. 

Ktxriz [possibly Kurbuz], the Khan* 
salar, — Malik of Ghaznin under 
Sultan Muhammad Khwarazm 
Shah, 207, 285. 

KurjaTiginb. Mubammad-i-Takish 
Khwarazm Shah, 254 n 3. 

Kurkuz or Kurkuz, the Ku-yin, — an 
Ighur official of Qhin-Timur, the 
governor of Iran-Zamln, 1121 
n, 1 122 n, 1128 n, 1 141 w, 1181 n 2. 
yirlag tribe of Mugfuls, the, 940 
n, 1094 n. 

Kurna b, Samarsi, Prince of 
Cheetore, 620 n, 

Kurnah Rae, 521 n. See under 
Kae Karan. 

Jfcurufs, or Kurick , signification of, 
1143 

#usam, son of al-* Abbas [uncle of 
Muhammad], 1258 and n 8. 
Kfighh, meaning of the word, 831 
2, 651 n 8. 

Kushlak Khan b. Tae-niik,— See 
Koshlak, son of the Tayanak 
Kh an. 

% ushtin or ?oshtin Tae-ku or 
Tayahu. See under Kumkin. 
Kuta Mangu b. Gktae Ka’an, 1142 
Same as the next. 

JCutan b. "Oktae Ka’an, son of the 
Qhiog^ 2 Khan. 1084 n, 1142 n, 
1148 and n 6, 1149 and n and n 7, 
116171, 118678. 

Kutas, the, zlv. See the Ghaiz- 
Ghao. 

% utb-i- Afghan, the, — title of Kh wa- 
jah ?utb*ud-Din Bakht-yar Kaki, 
which see, whom the Afghans 


claim as their peculiar saint* 

622 78. 

Ktftb b. Nimrftd, the tyrant, (Kim- 
rod of Scripture), 3. 

#utbi dynasty, the, 639 n. 

Kufb*ud*D!n, Malik, — one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Firuz ghah, the 
Sabashi, 691 n, 

#u|b-ud*Din, Sayyid, — the ghaikh- 
ul-Islam of Dihli, 669 and n 9 
707, 708, 785 re 9. 

£utb-ud-Din Abu Bikr, Ka?i of the 
kingdom, for Sultan Mu*izz-ud- 
Din Mubatmnad-i-Sam Ghuri, 469. 

Kntbmd-DIn Abn'l Fath b. Jai- 
Timur-i-Baniko, chief of T ar ^z, 
1118719, 1119 78 . 

Kutb-ud-Din Bakhtyar Kaki, the 
Gshi, Khwajah,— the Kutb Af- 
ghan, a celebrated Mnbammadati 
saint, 622 n, 658 n 2, 659 n. 

Kutb-ud-Din IJasan the Ghuri, 
1135 78 3. See under Kutb-ud- 
Din Husain. 

Kutb-ud-Din IJasan b. Muhammad 
b. ’Abbas b. Shis, — chieftain of 
Ghur, 322 w, 333, 334, 335. 

ICutb-ud-Din Husain b. ’All b. Abl 
’All, the Ghuri Amir, — one of the 
Amirs of Sultan Muhammad 
Khwarazm ghah, 140, 416 and 
7i 9, 626 and 78 7, 642 andu9, 
654 78 6, 657 and n 6, 658 and n 1, 
661, 673, 701781, 702 and n 3, 
709 n 5, 753, 75478 6, 762, 798, 
832, 833, 83578 2, 1002, 1003 n, 
1056 and Til, 1060 and n 5, 1061 
and 78 9, 1063, 1064, 1066, 1067, 
1068, 1070, 1071 and n 1. 

£utb-ud*Din Ibak, Sultan of Dihli, 
xxi, 1, li, 41 78 6, 248 and 78 1, 
31078 5, 398 and 7878 6, 7 and 9, 
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404 n 9, 418 ft 2, 428*1, 456ft 2, 
467 ft, 467 ft, 469 and nn 6 and 9, 
470 n and nn 2 and ?! 47 In 
and ft 4, 483 ft, 484 ft, 489 and 
ft 6, 490ft, 491 ft 3, 497 ft 3, 600, 
601 ft 6, 602 ft 6, 603 andnn8 
and 9, 606 n and n 8, 506 n and 
ft 9, 507, 508 ft 1, 510 ft, 612 and 
ftft 4, 6 and 6, 613 n and ftft 8 
and 1, 514 ft and n 4, 515 n and 
ftft 7 and 8, 516 and n 2, 617 ft, 
618 and ft, 519 ft, 620 w, 521 ft, 522 
ft 5 and w, 523 ft, 524 ft, 525 n and 
ft 7, 526 ft and ft 8, 527 and ft, 528 
and ftft 2 and 3, 529 and n 4, 530 
ft and ft 5, 532 and n 2, 533 ft, 534 
ft 6, 645 ft 5, 546 and ft 7, 547 ft and 
ft 8, 649 ft 4, 550 ft 6, 551 n and 
ft 7, 552 and ft 4, 553 ft 5, 554 and 
ft 7, 665, 556 and n 6, 558 n 7, 660 
and ft, 573 ft 9, 676 and ft 9, 576 n 6, 
677 and n, 578, 579 ft 4, 580 n 7, 
687 » 2, 598 and ft 8, 601 n 8, 602 
and ftft 1 and 2, 603 and n 6, 604 
and ft 5, 605, 608 ft 8, 610 n 7, 614 
ft 8, 619 ft 6, 621 ft 6, 622 ft, 627 
ft 5, 628 ft 2, 631 n 4, 636 ft 6, 638 
w 1, 643 ft, 663 ft 9, 669 n 8, 718, 
723, 729 ft 4, 731 ft 8, 745, 767, 
866 ft, 1181 ft,— app. i, ii, iii, iv, v, 
vi, vii, viii, ix, x, xi, xii, xxiii, 
xxiv, xxv, xxvi. 

$ntb-nd- Din Muhammad b. ‘Izz-nd- 
Din al-IJusain, Malik -ul-Jibal, of 
the Shansabaniah dynasty of 
Ghur, 337, 838 and ftft 1 and 2, 
339, 340, 343 ft 2, 346, 347 ft 2, 
848, 349 ft, 354, 422, 439 and ft 4, 
442 ft, 443 ft. 

Itutb-ud-DIn Muhammad b. Nush- 
Tigin, Khwarazm Shah, 231, 232 
n, 233 and ft, 234 and n 8, 235 ft, 


236 ft 5,— wrongly called #utb* 
ud-Din Ibak by the author. 

Kutb-ud-Din Muhammad b. Shame- 
ud*DIn IyabTimigh, Malik, 625, 
633 and ft 6, 670 ft 1. 

$utb-ud-Dln Yusuf Timrani, Malik, 
— one of the Mailks of the brother 
Sultans of Ghur, 390, 408, 490. 

Kutlagh Inanaj, son of the Ata-bak 
JahSn Pahlawan Muhammad, 167 
ft 8, 172 ft 3, 242 ft 5, 243 ft, 247 ft, 
249 ft 3, 457 ft. 

Kutlagh Khan, title of the Ata-bak 
Abu Bikr b. Sa’d b. Zangl, which 
seo, 180 ft 5. 

Kutlagh Tigin, — Blavo of Mu'izz- 
ud-DIn Mubammad-i'Sam and 
Amlr-ul-Umara of Taj-ud-Dm 
Iyal-duz, 604 n 4, 526 n 8. 

Kutlah,— mispronunciation of the 
name of ^ ubilah Khan b. #abal 
Khan, 897 ft. 

¥utlugh, signification of the title, 
865 ft. 

KutlughKhan, IJakimof Jand,972ft 

Katlugh Khan. Btep-father of Sultan 
Na?ir-ud-DIn Mahmud Shall of 
Dihll, 692, 701, 702 ft 3, 703, 704 
and ft 5, 706, 707 and n 6, 708, 710 
ft 1, 759 and n 6, 768 and n 4, 769 
ft 5, 777 ft, 778 n f 784 n, 785 and n 7, 
825, 827, 833 ftw 9 aud 4, 834 and 
ft 7, 835 and n 4, 836 and n 9, 837, 
838 ft 7, 839, 840 and ft 2, 841 and 
ft 6, 842, 844 and ft 4, 847 nn 1 and 
4, 1225 ft. 

IJutlugh Khan-i-Mas^d b. *Ala-ud- 
Din Jani, 768 ft 4, 769 and ft 5, 
775 ft. See also under JfuJij 
Khan Jalal-nd-DIn Mas‘ud. 

Kutlugh Mas'ud b. Jani, Malik, 712 
n 9. See the above. 
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#utlugh ghah b. Saltan Ibrahim 
Ghaznawi, 106. 

Jjfutloglj Sultan, title of Buraia the 
#ajib, which see, 1118 ti 9. 

Kutul^u, the Nuyan, one of the 
generals of the Chingiz Khan. 
1019 n, 1020 n. 

Ijkutu^u, a Shah-zadah of the family 
of the Qhingiz Khan. 1141 n. 

Kuz or Guz Khan, fourth son of 
Magjial Khan. 875 n. 


Kyuk Khan b. ftktae Ka-an, son of 
the £&ingiz Khan, xlvii, 1062 
and it 6, 1105 n , 1115 » 5, 1128 it, 
1137 n, 1142 it, 1144 and n 8, 1148 
and Tin 4, 5 and 6, 1149 and n 7, 
1150 and 7i, 1151 it, 1152 ti, 1157 
and n 9, 1158, 1159, 1160 and a 8 , 
1162, 1163 and ti 7, 1164, 1165 ti, 
1170 n, 1171 ti, 1172 andn9, 
1177 and n 1, 1178 ti, 1179 w, 1180 
n , 1181 m2, 1184ti, 1185ti, 1186t». 


La chin, the Khita-I, — an army offi- 
cer of Kubachah in Sindustan, 
294 n. 

La-ghin Beg, — a chief of the Kar- 
lughs in Mawara-nn-Nahr, 909 w. 

Laddah, son of the Rae of Qhand- 
wal [Ohand-war], 743. 

Lailat-ul-Kadr, [the night of 
Power], — the 27th of the month 
of Ramazan, 831 and n 8. 

Lais, the guffar, — head of the Bra- 
ziers of Sijistan, 19 and Til, 183 
71 2* 

Lai> b. *Ali b. Lais, the Brazier,— 
of the family of the guffarians, 
34 n 6, 184 n, 185 ti. 

Lak, the, — a sept of nomad Kurds, 
317 n 5, 616 ti. 

Lakan the Lak, Amir of Ayfckln- 
abad, 317 and n 5. 

Lak Bakhgh,— tho giver of laks, a 
title given to ^utb-ud-Din 
Ibak, 512 ti 4. 

Lakhi, son of Jundharab, — of the 
Bhatl tribe of Hindus, 79 it, 80 n, 

Lakhia Hazarahs, the, — name of a 
tribe, 609 w 5. 


Lakh man Sen, — of the Hindu dy* 
nasty of Nudiah, 658 ti 1. 
Lakhmana or Lakshmana, son of 
Dasarata,— half-brother of Ram 
Chandra, 548 n 2, 585 n 6. 
Lakhmania Rae. see under Rae 
Lakhmania. 

Lama, the,— pontiff of the Bud- 
dhists, 1058 ti 6. 

Lamaists, the, 951 it. 

Lamak [Lamech of Scripture], 303. 
Landaey , signification of the word, 
273 ti 4. 

Lane, xxxi, 603 ti 7, 829 n 9, 1295 

71 1 . 

Lat, the,— name of an idol, 1058 

ti6. 

Lataif-i-GhiyasI, the,— of Imam 
Fakhr-ud-DIn Razi, 385 ti9. 

La wad b. Sam [Shera] b. Nub 
[Noah], 304. 

Lawik, Abu *A1H-, ruler of Ghaz- 
nin, 73, 186 it, 320 ti 3. He seems 
to be the same person as the 
next. 

Lawik, Abu Bikr-i-, Amir of Ghaz» 
nin, 71 and n 5, 72 n 6. 
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Layau the,— a title. — See under 
Llwan. [n 3. 

Lee, 648 n 6, 678 n 8, 800 n 8, 1276 

Lees, Colonel W. N., z, 67 n 2, 
1259 n. 

Lesar, 884 n. 

Lesvkque, 884 n. 

" Life of Genghizcan [Chingiz 
Khan! the Great/’ Petis do la 
Croix’s, 890 n t 898 n. 

Life of Yakoob Beg, Ameer of 
Kashgar, Boulger’s, 1045 n. 

LIk-Tal or Lek-Tal, the rebel slave 
of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-DIn Mnl.iam- 
mad-i-Sam, 476 n, 477 n, 482 n, 
484 n. 

Likum Khatan.— daughter of Kosh- 
luk, son of the Tayanak Khan. 
946 n. 

Lingard, 309 n. 

Lion of the Mountains, the, 213 n 6. 
See Asad-ud-DIn §hor-i-Koh. 

LI- wan [the Layau of Europeans], 
— title of the Badshah of Kashin. 
1086 n 3. 


Lodi,— See under Ludi. 

Loe-daey,— the proper spelling of 
the name Lodi or Ludi, 106 «. 

Louis VII. of Franco, 221 ti. 

Louis IX. of France, 1290 n 1. 

Lubb-ut-Tawarlkh, the, 41 % 8, 94 
n 3, 97 n 4, 117 n, 136 n 2, 142 w 1, 
363 n 8, 407 n 5, 449 n 8, 469 n 9, 
623 n, 528 n 2, 589 w, 623 n 1, 651 
n 7, 869 n 2, 1256 n 6. 

Ludi or Lodi, surname of Ibrahim 
b. ghah Husain, Ghiirl, 610 n. 

Ludi or Lodi tribe of Afghans, the, 
320 n 4, 511 n. 

Ludlah dynasty in India, the, 510 
n, 5ll7i. 

Luhr-asp, 303 n 9. See Kai-Lubrii- 
sib, the Tyrant. 

Lumsden, Mathew, — app. ix. 

Lurs, the, — a tribe of nomads in 
’Irak 1193 n, 

Lyow-ping-chong, tho Chinese 
Bonza, 1218 n, 

Ly-IIyen, Badshah of Kashiu, 1085 
n 3. 


M. 

Macedonians, the, 1045 n . 

Mac D. Kinneir’s “ Geographical 
Memoir of the Persian Empire,” 
647*. 1. 

Macgregor, Colonel C. M., 1115 n 5. 

Ma-Chln b. Chin b. Yafis [Japheth], 

871 n, 

Ma-Chln b. T up b. Bu-zanjar 
sovereign of the Mughal I-mak 
894 n, 895 n. 

Ma’dan-i-Akhbar-i-AhmadI, the,— a 
historical work, xvi, 587 n 4, 739 
n 6. 

Madhob Sen b. Bae Lakhmanlah,— 


of the Hindu dynasty of Nudlah, 
55871,1. 

Mae Khusran b. Bahram, — ancestor 
of Tahir ibn-ul-#usain, 0. 

Maha-kal DIw, — the idol temple of, 
621 n 6, 622,623, 628. 

Mahan-i-Khaza’i b. As’ad, — ances- 
tor of Tahir ibn-ul-^usain, On 1. 

Maha-pala, — the Bajah of Gwaliyur, 
619 n 7. 

Mahd-i-’Irak [or the ’Iraki spouse], 
sister of Salman Sanjar Balj ukl, 
107 and n 6, 108. 

Mahdi, al-, [the Director or Guide], 
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— the last of the twelve Imams of 
the ghi‘ah, 1189 and n 9. 

Mahdi, al-, — the ’Abblsi Khalifah. 
374 n 5, 1189 and ft 9. 

Mahi Maratib, signification of the 
term, 1295 n 8. 

Mahi Subalji, signification of the 
term, 1295 and n 8. 

Mih Malik, daughter of Ghiyag-ud- 
Din Muhammad-i-Sam, xxii, 301, 
891. 

Mahmud of Ghaznln, Salman Yamin- 
ad-Daulah Nizam-ud-DIn Abu’l- 
Kasim, son of Sabuk-Tigin, 
xxxiii, 20 n 3, 41 n , 44 n 8, 47 and 
ft 9, 48, 49 and n 8, 50 and nn 3 
and 4, 51 and nn 6 and 7, 53 ft, 
67 and n 1,68, 74 n 3, 75 and 
nn 6 and 7, 76 and nn 8 and 1, 
78 n, 79 n, 80 n and n 5, 81 and 
n , 82 n 7, 83, 84 and notes, 85 n , 
86 n , 87 and w, 88 and nn 3 and 
7, 89 n 8, 91 ft 9, 92 and nn 3 
and 4, 93, 96, 99 and ft, 102 n 4, 
104, 105 n, 107, 112 n 5, 116 and 
n and n 3, 117 ft, 118, 119, 120 
and n 5, 129 n 2, 186 a, 232 n , 
285 % 5, 293 ft, 308 a 2, 316 a 
and a 2, 320 and w 4, 321 and n 7, 
322 and n, 323 ft, 324 ft, 329 and 
n , 339 a 7, 341 a 6, 354 and a 6, 
419 n 5, 448, 452 ft 8, 453 n 4, 487 
w6, 509 ft, 610 ft, 536 ft, 537 n t 903 
n , 904 ft, 905 a, 1132 n , — app. xii, 
xvii, xviii, xx. 

Mahmud the Eatan King of Guzerat, 
511 n. 

Mahmud the Tarani, — his rebellion 
in Bukhara, 1128 a, 1145 ft. 

Mahmud‘i*Atash Kh’ar [the Fire- 
eater], Shaikh, 1146, 1147, 1148. 

Mahmud b. Ghivag-ud-Dm Muham- 


mad-i-SSm, ghansabi Saltan of 
Ghur, xxiii, 1, li, 382 n 8, 389, 394 
and ft, 395, 396, 897 and*m6, 8, 

9 and 3, 398 and nn 6 and 7, 899 
n and nn 2, 3 and 7, 400 and ft 3, 

401 a, 402 n , 403 and ft, 404 and 
ft 1, 405, 406, 407 ftft 5 and 7, 408, 

409, 410 ftn 3 and 6, 411 ft, 412, 414 
and nn 8 and 2, 415, 418 n 2, 431 
ft 7, 432, 433 n and n 7, 434 ft, 470 
ft 2, 472, 476 ft, 478 ft 6, 480 ft, 

490, 492 ft 7, 493 ft, 494 ft 1,497 
ft 3, 498 ft, 501 and n 6, 502 n and 
n 6, 503 and n 2, 519 ft, 522 and \ 
»5, 623 n, 624 n, 625 n, 626 n 8, \ 
627 n, 628 n 2, 607 » 6, 1199 n , — \ 

app. xvi. His title was Ghiyas- 
nd-Din. 

Mahmud-i-Iran Shah b. ’Ala -ud- Din 
Muhammad the Pearl of Ghur, 

394 ft, 395, 396, 399, 408. 

Mahmud b. Iyal Arsalan, Sultan 
Shah-i-Jalal-ud-Din, Khwarazm 
Shah, 239, 245 and n 5. See also 
under Saltan Shah, Jalal-ud-Din. 

Mahmud b. Khusrau Shah b, Bahrain 
Shah, Ghaznawi, 113. 

Mahmud b. Malik Shah b. Alb-Arsa- 
lan-i-Ghazh the Saljdki, 138 and 
ft 7, 143 ft 2, 144 ft and n 3, 157 and 
ft 4, 158 and ft, 159. His title 
was Mughis-nd-DIn. 

Mahmud b. Mas’ ud-i- Karim, Ghaz- 
nawi, 107. 

Mahmud b. Muhammad b. Malik 
Shah Saljuki, — nephew of Sultan 
Sanjar, 146 ft 6, 147 ft 8, 161 n 6, 

169 ft 7, 170 ft 8, 204 w, 375 n. 

Mahmud b. Muhammad-i-Sam, 
Ghuri, Sultan, 253 and n 9, 258 w. 

See also under Mahmud b, Ghiyaa- 
ud-Din. 
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Mahmud b Sultan Ibrahim Ghaz- 
nawi, 105 and n 6. 

Mahmud b. Sultan Maudud Ghaz- 
nawl, 97. 

Malimud-i-Warra^, of Nishapur, 17, 
18. 

Mahmud Yalrvaj, the Buldpir, the 
’Aziz and Salub-i-AVain of tho 
Ohmglzlah dynasty, 1075 ??, 
1119 n , 1158??, 1111 n, 1149 7/7, 
1152 /?, 1184 m, 1185 m, 1217 «. 

Mahmud Khan, XVIth of tho Afia- 
siyabl Khans of Mav\ aia-un-Nahr, 
906?? 

Mahmud Khan b. Muhammad-i- 
Arsalan lvhan, son oi tlio Bngliia 
Khan,— the XXth of tho Afiasi- 
yabi Khans of Turkistan, 180 ?? 7, 
239 ??, 906 ??, 907??, 908 n t 925 n , 
926??-. His title was Rukn-ud- 
Din. 

Mahmud Shah b. Khnsrau Malik b. 
Khusran Shah, Ghaznawi, 115. 

MahmudI dynasty, tho, 26 and n l, 
98 n 8, 100/7 4, 111, 112/? 5, 113 a, 
114 and ?i, 115, 127, 132, 184. 
Also called tho Ghaznawiah and 
YamTnlah dynasty. 

Mahmud? [of Mahrnud of Ghaznln] 
family, tho, 340, 342, 348 ??, 350 n, 
351 and n 6, 335 and ??- 7, 358 
n2, 377, 422, 410, 418, 452, 455, 
1062?? 7, 1072??- 5. 

MahmudI Maliks, the. Sco tho 
MahmudI dynasty. 

“ Mahommcdan History,” Price’s, 
411 n, 

Mahrattas, the, 691 n. 

Mah- ltuo, ’Amil or governor of the 
district near € T zgand, on the part 
of Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznln. 
53 n. 


Mainland!, al,~Khwaiah«i-Fagil 
Ahmad b. Hasan, — Wazlr of Sul- 
tan Mas’ud b. Mahmud of Ghaz* 
inn, 92??- 3, 120 n 5. 

Main, tho Rev. Robert, 268 n 3. 

Mairs or Meis, the, — name of a 
Hindu pooplo, 520 ?t. 

Majami'ul-Khiyar, the, — namo of a 
Instoiual work, 869 ?i 2, 890?*-, 
894 w, 1020 7?. 

Majar, son of tho Nit-yin ftlji, 

1180 ? i . 

Majd-ud-Daulah Buwlah, — last of 
tho Buwlah dynasty in ’lrafc, 
87 ??. 

Majd-ud-Daulah b. Sayyid ’Ala-ud- 
-Daulali tho IFamadani, of the 
laco of ‘All, 995 ?? 

Majd-ud-DIu,tho Kal-yiini, Malik,— 
governor of Hirat under tho 
Mughals, 1128 n 

Mnjd-ud-DIn, the Model, ?a/i, — 
of Ghiyas-ud-DIn Muhaumiad-i- 
Sam Ghuri, 383. 

Majd-ud-DIn Muhammad b. Hasan 
b Ta’us, — one of tho Sayyuls of 
I.Ii llah, 1212??, 2. 

Mnjd-ud-DIn MusawT, Sayyid, — 
Wazlr of Sultan Saif-ud-Dm 
SiuT, 355, 440, 442, 445. 

Majd-ud-DIn tho Tabriz!, Malik, 

1262?i 

Majd-ud-DIn TulakT, Ka/J, — mater- 
nal uncle of Minhaj-i-Saiaj, 458, 
1060 ?? 5 

Majd-ul-Mulk, Khwajah Safi-ud- 
Dln, Wazlr of Ghi)a*>-ud-dm Mu- 
hammad-i-Sam Ghuri, 390, 414. 

Majd*ulMulk ’Umr-i-Raji, the KafI 
—one of tho Wazlrs of Sultan 
Muhammad Khwarazm g&ah, 
990??-, 1027 n 8, 


10 
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Majdud b.'SuHan Mas'ud b. Mab- 
mud of Ghaznln, 95, 125 n 5. 

Majlr-ud-DIn Fakhr-ul-Mulk. See 
under Fakhr-ul-Mulk Nizam-ud- 
Din. 

MajIr-ul*Mulk Sharaf-ud-D?n Mu- 
?affar,— one of the Amirs of Sultan 
Muhammad Khwarazm §hah, 
1028 n, 1029 n, 1030 n, 1031 w, 
1032 n, 

Majlr-nl-Mulk ’Umr-i-RajI, the 
Kafl, one of the Wazlrs of Sultan 
Muhammad Khwarazm Shah, 
990 r., 1027 n 8. 

u Makamat-ul-‘AmId-i-Abu Na§r-i- 
Mishkan,”— of Abu-l-Fa?l-i- 
Muhammad Al-BaihakI, 87 w, 
105 n, 

Makan b. KakI, Dllatnl,— of the 
Al-i-Ziyar dynasty, sovereign of 
Gurgan, 37 n, 55 and nl, 66 and 
n 2. 

Makhdum-i-Jahanan-i-Jahan, — a 
Muhammadan saint, 541 n 6. 

Makhzan-i- Afghani, the,— a histori- 
cal work, xvi, 622 n. 

Makrit tribe, the, — of the Kaiat 
division of Mughals, xlviii, 273 n, 
931 n , 940 n , 941 ti, 944 n, 945 n, 
946 w, 947 n, 949 n , 950 n , 951 n f 
964 n 2, 980 n 1, 981 n, 982 n, 
983 w, 1091 n, 1102 n. 

Malcolm, Sir John, 442 «, 1264 n, 
1279 n, 1292 n. 

Mai DIw,— the Rae of Gwaliyur, 
619 and n 7. 

Malik of Kabul, the,— put to death 
by Hulaku Khan, 717 n. 

Malik, the son of Da’ar,— -’Aziz of 
Mi§r, 596# 

Malik b. Uktae Ijta’an, son of the 
Qfcinglz Khan# 1142 », 1168 n. 


Malik-ul-’Adil Abu Bikr b Malik- 
ul-Kamil, Na§ir-ud-DIn, al- 
Aiyubl, 229 n 6, 230 n. 

Malik-ul-’Adil al-,— Abu*l-^asim 
Nur-ud-DIn Mabmud, son of 
‘Jmad-ud-DIn Zangl, 204 n. 

Malik-ul-’Adil Saif-ud-DIn Abu 
Bikr-i-Mubammad b. Aiyub, son 
of ShadI, al-Kurdl, xlvii, 208 and 
n 9, 219, 222 and n 8, 223 and n 5, 
224 and n 2, 225 and n 4, 226 and 
n 8, 227 and n 9, 228 n 4, 1265 
n 9, 1 267 n 6. 

Malik-ul- Afzal Abu-1- Hasan-i-'AlI 
Nur-ud-Din b. Salah-ud-DIn al- 
AiyubI, 219, 221 andw7, 222 and 
7m 8 and 9, 223 n and 7171 2, 4 and 
5, 224 and n 8. 

Malik-ul-Afzal Najm-ud-DIn Abu 
Lashkar-i-Aiyub. See Aiyub b. 
Shadl. 

Malik-ul-Amjad b. Malik-ul-’Adil 
Saif-ud-DIn Abu Bikr-i- Muham- 
mad al- AiyubI, 226. 

Malik-ul-Ashraf b. Malik-ul-’ Adi. 
Saif-ud-DIn Abu Bikr-i-Muham- 
mad al- AiyubI, 226 and n 7, 228 
n 4, 297 n, 298 n. 

Malik-ul-Awhad b. Malik-ul. ‘Adil 
Saif-ud-DIn Abu Bikr-i-Mubam- 
mad al-Aiyubl, 226 and n 7. 

Malik-ul-’AzIz b. Malik-nl-£ahir 
Ghiyas-ud-DIn b. Salah-ud-Din 
Yusuf al AiyubI, 1267 n6. 

Malik-ul-’AzIz, ’Imad-ud-DIn, Abu- 
-1-Fath, ’Usman b §Hlah-ud-Din 
Yusuf al-Aiyubl, 219, 222 andw 
and nn 8 and 9, 223 n and rm 4 
and 5, 224, 225 n. 

Malik-ul-’ Aziz #ahir-ud-DIn Saif- 
ul-Islam, son of Aiyub b. Shadl, 
al-Kurdl, 208 and n 9. 
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Malik-ul-Fa’iz Sabik-ud-DIn Ibra- 
him b. Malik-ul-’Adil Saif-ud-DIn 
Abu Bikr-i-Muhammad al-Aiyubl, 
226 and n 5, 228 n 4. 

Malik-ul-GhazI b. Malik-ul-’Adil 
Saif-ud-DIn Abii Bikr-i-Muham- 
mad al-Aiyubl, 226 and % 6. Soe 
also under Shihab-ud-DIn-i- 
Ghazl. 

Malik-ul-Hujjab, [Hoad of the 
Chamborlams], — name of a title, 
820 and n 4. 

Mahk-ul-Jawad Muijaffar-ud-Dm 
Yunas, son of Shams-ud-DIn, 
Mawdfid, al-Aiyubl, 229 n 6. 

Malik-ul-Jibal, titlo of Kutb-nd- 
Din Muhammad b. ’Izz-ud-DIn 
al-Ilusain Ghuil, which soe. 

Malik-ul- Kamil b. Malik-ul-’Adil 
Saif-ud-DIn Abu Bikr-i-Muham- 
mad, al-Aiyubl, 223 n 5, 220 and 
n 7, 227 n 4, 228 and n 4, 229 and 
n 6. 

Mahk-ul-Karml Muhammad b Shi- 
hab-ud-DIn Ghazi, al-Aiyubl, lv, 
1265 and nn 9 and 2, 1266 and 
n 4, 1267 and %6, 1268, 1270 and 
%2, 1 272 n 5, 1273 7, 1274 n 7. 

Malilc-ul-Mamdiid b Malik-ul-’Adil, 
Saif-ud-DIn Abii Bikr-i-Muham- 
mad al-Aiyubl, 226. 

Malik-ul- Mansur b Malik-ul -’Aziz 
b. §alah-ud-DIn Yusuf al-Aiyubl, 
223 n, 224, 225 n 

Malik-ul-Man?ur Nur-ud-DIn ’All 
b. ’Izz-ud-DIn Ibak, the Turk- 
man, sovereign of Mi?r, 1276 %. 

Malik-ul-Mas’ud b. Malik-ul-’Adil, 
Saif-ud-DIn Abu Bikr-i-Muham* 
mad al-Aiyubl, 226 n 7. 

Malik-ul- Mu’a^zam, Rhams-ud- Dau- 
lab, Turan Shab, son of Abu 


Lasbkar-i-Aiyub b. ghadi al- 
KurdI, 208% 9, 214 n 6, 217%, 
229 % 5, 230%. 

Malik-ul-Mu’ajsjam-i-’Isa b. Malik- 
ul-’Adil Saif-ud-DIn Abu Bikr-i- 
Mul?ammad al-Aiyubl, 220 and % 7, 
227 and % 9, 228 and a 4, 1267 n 6. 

Malik-ul-Mubsin b. Salah-ud-DIn 
Yusuf al-Aiyubl, 222 and%. 

Malik-ul-Mnshtammir b. galab-ud- 
Din Yusuf al-Aiyubl, 222 and%. 

Malik-ul-Mu?affar, Saif-ud-DIn 
Kuduz, the Turkman, sovereign 
of Mi$r, 12767?, 1278%. 

Malik -nl-Umara [Chief, or Noble 
of Nobles], a title, 285. 

Malik-un-Na-jir, title of $alah-nd» 
Din Yusuf al-Aiyubl, 217%, 218 
and n 6. 

Malik-un-Na^ir Salah-nd-DIn-i- 
Da’ud b. Malik ul-Mu’azzam-i- 
’Isa al-Aiyubl, 227%9, 228?i4, 
229 n 5, 1267% 6. 

Malik-un-Nasir Salah-ud-DIn 
Yusuf b. Malik-ul-’AzIz b. Mahk- 
u^-5?ahir Ghiyas-ud-DIn. al- 
Aiyubl, Sultan of JHfalab and 
Sham, 1263%, 1264%, 1267 and 
n 6, 1275, 1270%, 1278%. 

Malik-un-Nawwab, Ibak, — one of 
the MaHks of Na^ir-ud-Diu Mah- 
mud Shah of Dihli, 713. 

Malik-ur-Rahlm-i-Abu Na?r, son of 
‘Imad-ud-DIn, son of Sultan-ud- 
Daulah, Buwlah, 135 n 2. 

Malik-us-Sa‘id, the Sahib, or Lord 
of Mardin, 1279 n. 

Malik-us-Sa’is, Shams-ud-DIn Mu- 
hammad, 189 and % 9. See also 
under Shams-ud-DIn Muhammad 
the Malik-us-Sa’is b. Tajud-DIn 
Abu-1- Fat H. 
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Malik-u§- 9 alih-i-lsma , n ‘Imad-nd- 

Dln b. Malik-ul-'Adil Saif-nd- 
Din Abu Bikr-i-Muhammad al- 
Aiyiibl, Lord of Ba‘albak, 226, 
229 n 5 

Malik-u9-§Slih IsmS’ll, son of Sultan 
Nur-ud-DmMa^mud-i-Zangl, 205 
and n 6, 206 and n 7, 207. In the 
text he is called 'All. 

Malik-n?-§alih Najm-ud-DIn Aiyub 
b. Malik-ul- Kamil b. Malik-ul- 
‘Adil Saif-ud-DIn al-Aiyubi, 229 
and n 5. 

Malik-us-Salih b. $alah-ud-DIn 
Yusuf al-Aijubi, 222 and n. 

Malik-ut-Tahir, Bandkadar, 1278 n. 
See under Bandkadar. 

Malik-ut-TahirGhiyas-ud-DIn Abu’l 
Mansur-i-GliazI b. §a1ah-ud-Dm 
Yusuf al-Aiyubi, 222 n } 225 n, 
1267 n 6. 

Malik-nt-Tnjjar, signification of 
the term, 790 and 7i 7 

Malik*u? -Zafir al-Mushtammir, Mu- 
jpnffar-ud-DIn, Abu-l-Kasim, sonof 
§alah-ud-Dm Yusuf al-Aiyubi, 
222 n . 

Malik-uz-Zahid Majir*ud-DIn, Abu 
Suliman-i-Da’ud b §alah-ud-DIn 
Yusuf al-Aiyubi, 222 n. 

Malik-u?-?ahir, son of $alah-ud-l)in 
Yusuf al-Aiyfibi, 221, 222 n and 
n 8. 

MalikAghfilb.Kutanb.CktaeKa’an, 
son of the QLmgiz Klian. 1185 n. 

Malik Aghul b. Malik b. Uktae 
Ijia’an, son of the Q^iugiz Khan. 
1182 n. 

Malik Arsalan b. Mas’ud-i-Karim 
Ghaznawi, 107. 

Malik Qhihr b. Mas’ud-i-Karim 
Ghaznawl, 107. 


Malik C&ihr b. Sultan Ibrahim 
Ghaznawl, 105 and n 8. 

Malik Dad b. Sultan Ibrahim Ghaz- 
nawl, 105. 

Malik Khan the Khalj, — a general 
of Sultan Jalal-ud- Din Khwarazm 
Shah, 539 and n 5, 540 n. 

Malik Khan b. Takish-i-Khwarazm 
Shah, 249 n 3, 250 and nn 4, 5 and 
6, 251 nn 9 and 1, 254. 

Malik Khan, Yamin-ul-Mulk, ruler 
of Hirat, lx, 287 and n and nn 9 
and 1, 289 n y 290 t*, 291 n, 409 n 0, 
412, 415, 417, 471 n 5, 540 n , 989 n t 
1006™ 1, 1013, 1014 t* 2, 1015 
and rc, 1016, 1017 n, 1018, 1019 n, 
1020 7*, 1021 7*8, 1022w, 1023. 

Malik Shall, of Wakhsh, — one of the 
Maliks of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Diu 
Muhammad-i-Sam, Gliurl, 436, 
490. 

Malik Shah b. Alb Arsalan-i-Ghazi, 
son of Da’ud-i-Jaghar Bog, the 
Sal jukT, 105 n and n 6, 108 n 5, 
136 ?i, 137 and nn 5 and 6, 138 n 
and n 8, 139 and n , 1 10 and n 5, 
141 and », 142 and 7*1, 143 and 
7*2, 144 n, 146 and n 6, 1487*6, 
158, 159 it, 1G8 n 2, 169 n 7, 173 
7*4, 186 and?<, 232 n } 906 ?*, 914t*. 
Ho was styled Jalal-ud- Dm. 

Malik Shah b Barkiariik b Sultan 
Malik Shall, Saljuki, 141 n , 1457*4. 

Malik Shah b. Khusrau Malik, son 
of Kh usrau Shah Ghaznawi. 
115, 4u2 n 9, 456 ?* I. 

Malik Shah b. Mahmud b. Muham- 
mad, son of Saltan Malik Shah 
Saljuki, 151 t*6, 174 n. 

Malik Shah b. Na?ir-ud*DIn 'Us- 
man, son of Taj-ud-DIn-i-IJarab, 
194, 
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Malik ghah b. Sultan Ibrahim 
Ghflznawi, 106, 

Malik ghah b. Tughril-i-Arsalan 
ghah Saljukl, 172 n 3 

Malik Sher, the Ghuri Ilakim of 
Kabul, 1015 n. 

Malik gher b. Sultan Ibrahim Ghaz- 
nawi, 105. 

Malik-Zadb. Mas’iid-i- Karim Gliaz- 
nawi, 107. 

Malik-Zad b. Sultan Ibrahim Gliaz- 
nawi, 105. 

Malikah of Kidan, the, wifo of Sul- 
tan Baha-ud-Din Sam Gliuri, 342. 

Malikah-i-Haji, the, daughter of 
Kutb-ud-Din, the Malik-ul-Jibitl, 
Malik of Ghiir, 347. 

Malikah-i-Jahan,the, mother of Sul- 
tan Muhammad Khwarazm ghah, 
1212. 

Malikah-i-Jalian, the, mol her of 
Taj-nd-Din Zangi, of Bamiiin, 
342 and n 9. 

Malikah-i-Jalian, Jalnl-ud- Dunya 

wa’d-DIn, the, — mother of Niisir- 
nd-Din Mahmud Shah, of Dilili, 
676, 677, 701, 710, 785. 

Malikah-i-Jalali, the, daughter of 
Ghiyas-ud-Din Muhammad-i-Sam 
Ghuri, 182 and a 2, 412, 419 and 
n 6, 487* 

Malikah-i-Khurfisan, the, mother of 
Alb-Arsalan*i-Ghazi, son of Ma- 
lik Kizil-Arsalan, 342. 

Malikah-i-Mu’azzamah, Jalal-ud- 
Dunya wa’d-Din, the, 389. See 
under Malikah-i-Jalali. 

Malikah -i-Mu’izziah, the, daughter 
of Malik Taj-ud*Din of Timran, 
408. 

Malikah Turkan, the, mother of 
Sultan ghah Mahmud, eon of lyal 
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Arsaliin Khwarazm g]iah, 239 
n2 . 

Malir Ja$s, the, — name of a tribo 
in the Koh-i-Jud, 1132 a. 

Mnlkti, the Hindu, — loader of the 
rebels of the Koh-payah of Me* 
wiit, 850. 

Malkiiab b. Tubba', of the Taba* 
bi’ali of Yaman, 7. 

Malloson, Col G. B., 1022 n, 1027 
n8, 1045 w, 1016 «, 1058 n 6, 

1202 h, 1203 w. 

Mamlul , in what sonso understood, 
168 u 2. 

Ma’mun, al-, — the ’Abbas! Khali* 
full, 9, 10,11 and n 9, 12audwa 
6 and 3, 13, 11, 27. 

Ma’mun b Muhammad al-Farighfmi, 
— Lord of Jurjnniah of Khwa- 
rnzm, 81 n 8, 232 n, 233 and n 7. 

Man, a woighi, 1064 n 2. 

Mnnat,— ono of three chief idols of 
the pagans of Mukkah, 82 aud 
71 5, 1058 n 0. 

Manduhars, the, — name of a peoplo, 
795 n. 

Mandafs, the, — of tho Khak’hi 
division of tlio Afghan nation, 
1044 n. 

Mandoville, Sir John, 1173nl. 

Mang or Mansag b. Yah* [Japhcth], 
870 n , 871 n, 

Mangal DIw, son of Mill Diw, Rajah 
of Gwaliyur, 619 and n 7, 620. 

Mangall Khan [styled also Mangal! 
Khwajah], son of Timur-Tiish, 
the Mughal chieftain, 888 n. 

Mangali Khan b. Yal-duz,~-VlI 
sovereign of the Mughal Imak, 
881 n. 

Mangasiie, the Mughal Duroghah of 
Uirat, 1128 n. 
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Mangatae or Mangac, the Mug&al 
gbafonah of Jlirat, 1037 a, 1039 a 7, 
104,9 n 2, 1054 a, 1199 a, 1200 a, 
1200 a 3. 

Mang-baras-i-Zard or Mangiiras-i- 
Ziid suwar, Amir, — one of the 
Turkish slaves of Ghiyas-ud-Din 
Mahmud Ghuri, 896 and n 9, 396 
and n. 

Mangirak,— ono of the Amirs of 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin, son 
of Sabuk-Tigin, 91 n 8. 

Mangit tribe, the, 865 a. 

Mangkut Nairun Mughals, the, 945 a, 
1094 a, 1116 a. 

ManglTk the Nuyiin, — who married 
the Chingiz Khan’s mother, 1080 
a 5. See Minglik Igbakah. 

Mangu. or Mangiis, b. Karajah the 
Atabak, governor of Furs on the 
part of the Saljub sovereigns, 
174 a. 

Mangu Khnn, son of Tull, son of tho 
Q^inglz Khan, xlvii, 164, 667 a 4, 
696 a, 699 n 2, 700 n 8, 784 n 5, 
780 and a 6, 792, 809 n 1, 1078 n 8, 
1088 a, 1089 a, 1093 a, 1094 n, 
1119n, 1135 a 5, 1140a, 1141 a, 
1152 a, 1153 n, 1157 a 1, 1162 n, 
1165 a, 1169 a, 1170 r?, 1171 a, 
1172, 1176 and a 9, 1177, 1178 a, 
1179 ti, 1180 and a, 1181 a and n 2, 
1182 andn4, 1183 and a, 1184 n, 
1185 a, 1186 and a, 1189, 1190 
n 1,1191a, 1192, 1193 a, 1194 ti, 
1195, 1190, 1200 a, 1202 a, 1206, 
1211 aSanda, 1215 andfin land 4, 
1217 a, 1218 a, 1219 a, 1220 a, 
1221 a, 1222 a, 1223 and a, 1224 n , 
1225 and a, 1226 and a, 1256 and 
n 6, 1257 and a, 1263 w, 1264 n, 
1265 n and w 2, 1266, 1267 n 6, 


men, 1278 n, 1286», 1287 n, 
1290 n 1, 1291, 1292 and n, 1298 n. 

Manguli Beg,— slave of Mn-ayyid- 
i-A’inah-dar, 182 n 1, 240 n 8, 
247 n. 

Mangutah the Nuyan,— one of the 
generals of the Chingiz Khan. 
656 a, 667 and a 4, 727, 807 and 
nl, 810 a, 812, 813, 1063, 1109, 
1126 a 6, 1152, 1153 and a, 1154, 
1201 a. 

Man! [Maniohsean] religion, the, 
927 a. 

Maniohsoan Christians, tho, 567 
a 4. 

Mamie, the surname of tho rnlers 
of Bhatah or Bha$I, 593 n. 

Manjariik , or Kira, definition of, 
1133a 9. 

Manjhn, the, —name of a people, 
899 a. 

Mankadhii or Mankadah, the Juz- 
bi, the Nuln, 1047 and a 6. 

Mankalmish, — ono of tho emissaries 
of Ilulciku to Rukn-ud-Dm Khur 
ghtih, 1206 a 3. 

Mankuti, the Nuyin, 1180 n. 

Mansag or Manshij b. Yafis [Ja- 
photh], 870 a. 

Man$ur b. ’Abd-ul-Malik b. Nulji 
Sanianl, 29, 41 and nn 5 and 8, 
42 a 1, 43 and a 4, 71 and a 4, 
185 a, 186 n. 

Man$ur b. Ahmad b. Asad Siimani, 
29, 54. 

Mansur b. ’All, — governor of Hirat 
for the Samanls, 37 w. 

Man?ur-i*Fulad Sutun, of the 
family of Buwiah,— last of the 
Dilaml sovereigns in Fars, 174 a. 

Mansur b. Ishak b. Isma’il, Samani, 
36. 
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Man§ur b. Isma’Il b. Ahmad b. 
Asad Samani, 33, 54. 

Mansur b. Na?r b. A^mad b. Isma’Il, 
Samani, 54. 

Mansur b. Nuh b. Man?ur Samani, 
lviii, 44, 48, 49 and n 8, 50 and n 
1, 52 nn 8 and 1, 54, 72 n 6. 

Mansur b. Nub b. Na?r b. Ahmad, 
Samani, 29, 38, 41 n 8, 42, 43 and 
n 4, 44 and n 4, 54, 71 and n 4, 72 
n6, 185 n. He was called Abu 
§alib-i-Man?ur. 

Mansur b. Sultan Maudud, Ghaz- 
nawl, 97. 

Man?ur§hahb. Bahrain Shah Ghaz- 
nawi, 111. 

Maniichihr b. Iraj, Xth of tho Bas- 
taniah dynasty of ’Ajam, 3, 6, 9, 
1058 and n 6. 

Manuctphr b. Shams-ul-Ma’all Ka- 
bus, son of Washmglr, 81 n. 

Manulun Khatun. Bee under Ma- 
tulun Khatun. 

Maraghani family, the, 1039 and n 
7, 1199 n. 

Maraj (Taraj) b. Yafis [Japheth], 
870 n. 

Marco Polo, 952 m, 960 m 6, 1089 m, 
1140«, 1145 m, 1219 m. 

Mardan Shah b. Sultan Mas’ud, of 
Ghaznin, 95. 

Mardawanj,— general of the Sa- 
mani forces, 55 n 1, 901 n, 903 n, 

Margatae, the Mughal Shafonah of 
Hirat, 1206 n 3. 

MarghazI, the,— name of a tribe, 
1029 n. 

Marnlas, Marsas or Marnas, son 
of 5?ul?ak the Malik, 306. 

Maronsa or Marsuna, the Roman 
Physician, 1268 n 9, 1269 n, 

1270 w. 


Marsad b. ’Abd-nl KulUl, of the 
Tababi'ah of Yaman, 7. 

Marsden, W., 718. 

Marshman, 41 w, 445 m, 462 «, 466 n, 
467 n, 479 m, 524 n, 527 n, 553 
n 5, 669 n 8, 690 n 8. 

Marutha, a Bishop, 1270 n. See 
under Maronsa. 

Marzabln, §am?atn-nd-Daulah b. 
’U?d-ud*Daulah Fana Khusrau, 
Dllami, 57, 64 and n 1, 65. 

Marzaban b. Hariz, the ’Ajnmi, of 
tho Tababi’ah, of Yaman, 8 

Masalik wa Mamalik, the,— name, 
of a geographical work, xvi, 20 
m3, 28 m 8, 70 n 6, 91m3, 188m7, 
195 m2, 200 n 6, 201 m2, 233 m 5, 
288 m3, 295m, 305 m 7, 423m 8, 
42G n 6, 674 n 8 , 923 m, 994 m, 1008 
m 6, 1009 m, 1018 n, 1024 n 2, 
1025 m, 1031 m, 1036 Ml. 1051 
and m, 1123 m, 1188 m, 1205 m 8, 
1240 m, 1278 71. 

Mascou’s History of tho Germans, 
870 n. 

Miishkrulan, — probably the Bash- 
Vrulan, — name of a people, 872 n. 

Maerulf b. Abrahah-ul-Ashratn, of 
the Tababi’ah of Yaman, 8. 

Masson, 339 m 7, 427 n, 1058 n 6. 

Mas’ud b. Kullj Arsalan, Sultan of 
Rum, of the Sa'jiilf dynasty, 160 n. 

Mas’ud b. Mai) mud of Ghuznln, 
Sultan, vii, xx, xxi, 76 n 8, 85 », 
87 m, 88 and mm 4 and 7, 89 and n 
8, 90 and nn 1 and 4, 91 and nn 
6 and 2, 92 and nn 3 and 4, 93 
and mm 8 and 9, 94 and n 3, 95 and 
mm 6, 7 and 8, 96 and n 1, 99 n 
and Ml, 100 m 4, 101, 116 m3, 119 
m 8, 120, 121 m, 122 and mm 8 and 
3, 123 m, 124 m and n 4, 125 and nn 
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6, G and 8, 126 and nn 2 and 3, 127, 
128 n, 129 n and nn 2 and 3, 130 
and«6, 131 and n 7, 132 n 9, 232 % ) 
819 n 5, 324 n, 323 n, 326 n, 327 n, 
328 n, 829, 832 n 4, 354, 904 n, 
905 n , 1009 », 1043 » 1. He was 
styled Na?ir-ud-Dm U’llah. 

Mas’ud b. Mubmud b. Sultan Malik 
ghiih Salju^i, 157 ft 4, 158 n, 159, 
160. 

Mas’ud b. Mahmud b. Muhammad 
b. Sul|an Malik Hitah, SaljukI, 161 
n 6, lG0a8, 174 n. 

Mas’ud b. Malik-ul- Kamil b. Malik- 
ul-’Adil Abu Bikr, 228 n 4. 

Mas’ud b. Maudud, son of Sultan 
Mas’ud, Ghaznawi, 97 and n 4. 

Mas’ud b. Muhammad, son of Sultan 
Malik Shah Salju^i, 146 w 6, 147 
»8, 150, 151 n 6, 162, 174 n, 207 
n 8. 

Mas’ud Bak b. Mahmud Yalwaj, — 
tho Jumlat-ul-Mulk, [Minister of 
State] of Q&nghatao Ka’an, son of 
tho Qhingiz Khan, 1141 1147 

and n 3, 1152 n, 1180 w, \\9in. 

Mas’ud-i-Karim \Ala-ud-Din, b. 
Sultan Ibrahim Ghaznawi, 105 
and ?i, 100 and nn 2 and 5, 107 and 
n 7, 108 n and n 5, 109, 148, 313 a 
4, 323 n , 332 n 5, 837 nn C and 7, 
348 n. 

Mas’ud Shah b. Bahram Shah, Ghaz- 
nawi, 111. 

Mas’ud ghah b. Kliusrau Malik 
Ghaznawi, 115. [1092 n. 

Mathi Dsiimbii, a Tibbati title, 

Matiilun, the Khatiin of #fd umin, 
the Illrd of the Bu-zanjur dy- 
nasty of thoMughal-I-mab, 895 n 

Maudud, ghihab-ud*Daulah Abu 
Sa’d b. Sultan Mas’ud of Ghaznin, 


Sultan, 90 and nn 4 and 5, 95 and 
nn8 and 9, 96 n 2, 97 andnand 
nn3and4, 98 n 8, 100, 125 and 
n 5, 131 n7. 

Maulana-i-Oharkhi. — a Muham- 

madan saint, 73 n 8. 

Maurice, 445 n, 462 n, 467 n . 

Mayaltin Khatiin, daughter of Man- 
ga Khan, son of Tull, son of the 
Qhingiz Khan, 1223 n. 

Mogh, Mej or Mech tribe, the, 660 
and n 4, 562 n, 571. 

Memoirs of Babar, emperor of Hin- 
dustan, tho, 1131 n, 1132 n. 

Memoirs of Humayun Badshah, 
the, xv [w9. 

Mong tribe of Mughals, the, 1164 

Mcng Koung,—a Chinese general 
and historian, 885 n. 

Mers or Mairs, the, — name of a 
Hindu peoplo, 520 n. 

Messias, the, 1162 n. 

Mewpas, the, or 

Mowb, the, — a race of people, 705 
n 7, 715 and n 1, 735 n 9. 

Mian, a term abridged from MianjI, 
which see, 454 n. 

Miatiji, title of the Jamun-wal [the 
Jamun dynasty], 453 it, 454 n. 

Mianju, tho Mughal, — the killer of 
babes, 1250n. 

Mianjuk, the Ata-bak and comman- 
der of troops of Yiinas Khan, 
son of Takish, Khwurazm SJiah, 
212 n 6, 249 n 3 

Micholl, Mr. Robert, 916 n. 

Mihriib Sbuh, of the race of ?uhak } 
tho Tazi, — tho tributary ruler of 
Kabul, 309 n. 

Mihr-giin, title of Afridun, the Vllth 
of the Bastaniah dynasty of 
'Ajam, 3. 
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MlhshSd, Mishhnd or Mamshad, aon 
of Nariman b. Afrldun, Badshah 
of ’A jam, 306. 

Mihtar Jatta, the Farrash, alar© of 
Khwajah Mubaggab-ud-DIn, the 
Warir, 767. 

Mika’Il b. Saljuk b. Lufcman, the 
Turkman, 117 n. 

Miles, 1066 n 7. 

Military Antiquities, Grose's, 11347*. 

Mill, 462 n. 

Minar of Ku$b $ahib, the, 620 n, 
622 n. 

Minglik Ichaknh, tho KunakVumar 
or Kiinakumar, 949 n. See Hang- 
Ilk the Nuyan. 

Minhaj-i-Saraj, Maulana, vii, xix 
andwl, xxx, xlvi, 101,105,106 
n 3, 160, 160, 188, 194, 197, 201, 
219 n 9, 233,255, 344, 361 n 8, 
396, 469 n 9, 496, 509 n, 541, 611, 
615, 620, 643 and n 4, 649, 659, 
662, 663, 667, 677 n 6, 679, 690, 
698, 701, 716 w6, 732. 740, 745, 
754, 773 7i, 783 7i 7, 787, 789, 808, 
821, 827, 831, 834, 835, 845, 882 n, 
896n,, 963, 967, 987 7*3, 1006, 
1007, 1039, 1060, 1061, 1079, 1 140, 
1156, 1174, 1197, 1203, 1204, 1285, 
1294, 1295 and n 2, 1296 n, — app. 
i, ii, iii, v, viii, xv, xvii, xviii, xix, 
xxii, xxiu, xxv, xxvi. 

Minhaj-ud-Diu ‘Usman-i-lbrahlm, 
Maulana, xix, xlvi, 105, 190, 191, 
192 7* 2,— app. xix. 

Minis, tho, — name of a Hindu tribe, 
795 n. 

Mir *Abd-ul*KarIm Bukhari, the 
historian, 1091 n. 

Mir Haidar, the Gabari, — governor 
of the fort of Glbari, 10417*. 

Mir Khawind, the historian, 964 n 2, 

11 
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984 «, 1010 n, 1017 n, 1019*, 
1024 a 2. 

Mir Kheirat ’All ghln, Mnnshi, 
633 w 8. 

Mir-i*M5h, the,— app. x. 

Mir Muslim the Bakhari, — author 
of the TSrikh.i-Sind, xvi, 543 *, 

m 613 7* 2, 614 n8, 615 nl, 616 n, 

* 623 n 1. 

Mir Nuk b. Sul$n Malik b. Maa’ud* 
i- Karim Ghazaawi, 107. 

Mir Sharif-i-AmulI, — app. xxi, 

Miran Shah b. Silvan Ibrahim Ghaz* 
nawi, 106, 

Mir’at-ul-Afagljinah, the,— a hia- 
tory, 622 n. 

Mir’at-ul-’Alam, the, — name of a 
book, xvi, 32 n 6. 

Mir’at-i-Jahan Numa, tho, — name 
of a historical work xvi, 79 n t 
84 7i 9, 146« 5, 322 t*, 363 n 8, 
368 7i, 403 ti, 407 t* 5, 449 n 8, 451 *, 
453 7i 3, 528 n 2, 634 n 6, 545 n 6, 
559 7 * 2, 602 7* 2, 611 t* 3, 619 * 7, 
824 7* 8, — app. xx. 

Miroonde, the Europeanized name 
of Mir Khawind, which soe. 

Mirghati tho Gra-ut. See Ghatithe 
Nu-In, 1143 t*. 

Mirza, application of the title, 
12357* 1. 

MIrza Abu-Bikr,— makes Yarkand 
his capital, 922 n. 

Mirza Haidar, the Doghlati Mughal, 
— author of the Tarikh-i-Baghidi, 
xvi, xl v, 876 7*, 883 t*. 889 t*, 890». 
See also Mirza Muhammad 
Hasan Khan. 

Mirza Khan,— one of the §ufi poets 
of Afghanistan, 1078 n 8. 

Mirza Malawi, the J£ariu|h 11307*, 
1132 t*. 
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Wirza Mug&«l Beg, the surveyor, 
79 n, 459 » 7. 

MIrzS Muhammad Qfasan Khan, 
the Doghlati Mughal, author of 
the Tarikh-i-Rashidi, 902 n, 9X3 n, 
1258 n 8. See also MIrzI Gaidar. 

Mirza ghah Rukh, Sultan. 3147 m1. 

Modern Universal History, the, 
1171 n. 

Mokul, the Purihar Prince, — rnler 
of Manflawur, 611 n 3. 

Mongolians, the— one of the four 
races of Scythians, 886 n, 887 m, 
899 n. 

Mongols, the, — name of the Mu- 
ghal s as spelt by Europeans, 

u Mongols Proper,” Howorth’s, 
898 m, 911 m 8, 918 n, 924 n, 939 n, 
942 m, 943 m, 944 w, 947 n, 948 n, 
950 n, 956 n, 969 n 1, 970 n 2, 971 m, 
976 m, 983 n, 984 m, 993 n, 994 n, 
996 n, 1000 m, 1001m, 1021m 8, 
1024 n 2, 1028 m, 1035 m, 1037 w, 
1046 m, 1074 m, 1075 n, 1083 m, 
1084 n, 1086 m, 1089 m, 1091m, 
1092 m, 1095 m, 1097 m 7, 1102 m , 
1121m, U43m, 1150m, 1176m 9, 
1186 m, 1188 m 8, 1190 Ml, 1193 m, 
1209 m, 1226m, 1236 m, 1244 m, 
1247 m, 1250m, 1 253 n 4, 1255 n, 
1250 m 6, 1267 m 6. 

Montenegrins, the, 1032 n. 

Moorcroft, 1068?*, 6, 111 5 n 5. 

Moore’s “ Lnlln Bookh,” 374 m 5. 

Morley, Mr., 77 m, 128 w, 325 n, 
326 m. 

Moses, of scripture, 314 

Mu’nddil b. 'Ali-i-Lais, of the dy- 
nasty of the guffariun, 34, 185n 

Mu’addil b, Lai^, the Brazier, of the 
dynasty of the guftariun, 19, 
185 m. 


Muaffifc-ul-'Adnl or Muafli^-ud- 
Daulah,— a learned doctor, 1206 
m3, 1200 m. 

Mu’allapt, the, — or the suspended 
poems, 88 n 8. 

Mua^afat of Khwajah Ahmad b. 
Hasan al-Maimandi, the Wazir, 
the, 92 m3. 

Mu’awiyah, the Khallfab, of the 
House of U mayyah, 901 n. 

Mu’ayyid-i-A’inah-dir. See Mu- 
’ayyid-nd-Din as-Sanjari. 

Mu'ayyid-ud-Daulah Buwiah, son 
of Uukn-ud-Duulah, 57, 59. 

Mu’ayyid-ud-Din, Wazir of Rukn- 
ud-D7n Khur ghah, the Badshah 
of the Mulahidah, 1209 m. 

Mu’ayyid-ud-Dm ’Arzi, the astro- 
nomer and mathematician, 
1257 m. 

Mu’ayyid-nd-Din Hindu Khan. 
Malik, — holder of the fief of Oclj- 
chah, 641 n 8, 645 n. 

Mu’ayyid-iid-DIn Mas’ud, — one of 
the Maliks of Mu’izz-ud-Din Mu- 
bammad-i-Sam, Ghuri, 401. 

Mu’ayyid-nd-DIn Mas’iid Timrani, 
— one of the Maliks of the brother 
Sultans of Ghur, 390, 490. 

Mu’ayyid-ud-Din Muhammad b. 
’Abd-ul- Malik the ’Alk'imi, 1229 
m 8. See under Jbn-’Alfcami, 
Wazir of al-Mnsbi*§ini B’lllah. 

Mn’ayyid-nd-Din as-Sanjari, Malik 
of Nlshapur, 180 andM7, 181 
n n d m, 239 n , 240 n, 245 m 7, 250, 
375 n, 377n 5, 419 m 6, 908 n, 928 m. 
He was known by the name of 
M n'nyyid-i- A’inah-dar. 

Mu’ayyid-ul-MuIk Muhammad-i- 
’Abd-ullah Sistani, the Wazir, of 
Mu’izz-ud-Din Muhauimad-i- Sam, 
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G&uri, 415 and a 5, 485 it 3, 489, 
402*7, 493 and *, 494, 502 n 6, 
505, 526 n 8, 534, 608*8, 

Mu'ayyid Shah b. Sultan Ibrahim 
Ghaznawi. 106. [the, 180 and n 7. 

Mu'avyidiah dynasty of Nlehapiir, 

Mu'azzI, Amir,— Poet- Laureate, of 
Sultan 8anjar, 153 and n 7. 

Mubarak, the Kurd,-*Pahlawan of 
Sultan Muhammad Khwarazm 
Shah, 1003. 

Mubatak Shah b. al-Mnsta’^im, the 
last of the ‘AbbasI Khallfahs, 
1251 *. 

Mnbariz-ud-DIn 'All, SarabanT, — an 
officer of ‘ Ala-ud-Dm Muhammad, 
the Maulana of the Mulahidahs, 
1192 *. 

Mubiriz-ud-Din Muljammad ‘Ali-i- 
Utsnz, — one of the Maliks of 
Mu’izz-ud-Din Muhammud-i- 
Sam, Ghfirl, 490. 

Mubariz-ud- Dm Sabz war!,— gover- 
nor of FIruz-koh under the Khwa- 
-razm Shahis, 285, 1004 audit 5, 
1048, 1049 n 2, 1050 and *, 1C56, 
1057. 

Mubshlor MushbT b. Kuiiimurs, son 
of Adam, 304 

Mu‘ddil [Ma’add or Ma’id] b. Asad 
b Sbadad. anoostor of Amir Batiji 
312. 

Mughal dynasty of Dihll, the,— 
founded by Babar, 1145*,— is 
incorrectly styled the Oha^lialae 
dynasty 

Mughal I-mak, the, 866*, 867*, 
874 *, 875 *, 876 n, 877 «, 879 n, 
881 n, 882 n, 883 it, 884 n, 885 w, 
886 *, 887 a, 888 «, 891 n, 898 *, 
899 «, 900 a, 936 w, 937 n 1 , 938 it, 
944 n, 951 it, 999 n, 1011 n 3, 
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1091 n, 1100 a 9, 1177 it 1, 1282* 
1284*5. 

Mughal or Mugjiul Khan b. Alinjah 
Khan. — first sovereign of tho 
Mughal I-mak, 873 it, 875a, 877 
881 n, 887 n, 900 n, 951 n 

Mughal Turks, tho, 1100 andn9. 

Mugfeals, the, xtv, xxtv, xxv, xxvii, 
xlix, liii, 151*2, 155 it 3, 162 and 
nn 2 and 3, 163 and n 5, 164 and 
n 7, 178, 180 and it 6, 196, 197, 
198, 201 and n 4, 203, 219*9,243 
it 7, 264 1), 267 * 9, 268 a 4, 269 it, 
270, 272 it 1, 275 it, 276 it, 277 and 
* 5, 278 «, 279, 280 * 1, 282 n and 
n 7, 283, 286 nn 0 and 7, 287 u, 
288 and n 3, 289 a, 290 a, 291 a, 
292 a, 294 n, 297 it and it 9, 298 n 
and n 1, 317, 345 it 5, 370, 391 n 8, 
392. 412 and n, 416 nit 9 and 8, 
417, 426 n 6, 427 n, 473 n 2, 477, 
511 it, 533 n, 5‘ 5 n, 638 it, 539 and 
n and n 2, 540 n, 543 it, 567 n 4^ 
599, 609, 6IO/16, 642 n 9, 644 a 
and n 7, 655 and »» 2, 650 it, 657 
and n 7, 663 n 9, 665 it 8, 666 w, 
667, 668 rt, 676 n 9, 677 and *6, 
684 nn 8 and 9, 688 and n 4, 689 it, 
690*8, 691*, 693*3, 690*, 
700 * 8, 711 and * 4, 71 2 * and n 6, 
713*2, 714*9, 715*4, 716*5, 
7 1 7 *, 724 * 3, 726 * 3, 727, 732 * 4, 
740 n 8, 747, 758 * 9, 768 * 4, 
780, 784*4, 786, 792, 793*5, 
791* 1, 795*, 796, 810 and n, 811 
and * 8, 812 nn 2 and 3, 814,815 
and nn 6 and 8, 816 and n 3, 822 
n 9, 830 * 5, 840 n 2, 844, 845 a, 
846 and nn 5 and 6, 847 and n 8, 
850 and nn 2 and 6, 861 it and u 5 
862 and n 8, 863 // 3 , 867 it, 869 
and n 2, 870 n, 871, 873*. 871w, 
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876 to, 877 n, 878 n, 880 n, 881 n, 
882 m, 883 to, 884 ft, 885 and n, 
88 6 m, 887 n , 888 to, 889 n, 890 «, 
891 «, 892 to, 893 n, 894 m, 895 
and n , 896 to, 897 to, 898 to, 899 to, 
900 n and to l, 910 to, 912 to, 913 n, 
917 n t 918 n, 920 n , 934 n, 935, 936 
and n 6, 937, 938 to, 939 n, 942 m, 
943 m, 945 7i, 946 n, 947 m, 9 18 m, 
949 m, 950 to, 952 to, 953, 951, 955 to, 
966 to, 957 to, 958 to, 959 to, 960 to, 
961 to, 963, 964 to 2, 965, 968, 
969 and to 1, 970 » and to 2, 971 to, 
972 to, 973 to, 974 to, 975 to 6, 976 
and n, 977 to, 978 and to, 979 and to, 
980 and n 7, 981 to, 982 to, 983 to, 
985 to, 986 to, 987 and to and to 3, 
988 to, 989 to, 990 to, 991 to, 992 
and to 8, 993 to, 995 to, 996 to, 997 to, 
998 to, 999 to, 1000 to, 1001 to, 1001 
and to 5, 1005 and to, 1006 and to 7, 
1007 and to 4, 1008 and to 5, 1010 to, 
1011 and to, 1012, 1014 to 2, 101 5 to, 
1016, 1017 to, 1018 to, 1019 to, 

1020 m, 1021 and to 8, 102271, 1024 
and to 2, 1025, 1026, 1027 to 8, 1 028 72 , 
1029 to, 1030 to, 1031 to, 1032 to, 
1033 to, 1034 to, 1035 to, 1036 to 1, 
1037 to, 1038 n, 1039, 1040, 1042, 
1043n 1, 1045 to, 1047, 1048, 1049 
and to 2, 1051 and to, 1053 and to 9, 
1054, 1056, 1057 and to 4, 1059, 
1061 and toto 9 and 1, 1062 ?j 5, 
1063, 1064, 1065, 1066, 1067, 1068, 
1069 and toto 3 and 4, 1070, 1071 
and to 2, 1072, 1074 to, 1075 to, 
1076 to, 1077, 1078 to 8, T079, 1080 
to 6, 1081 and to 7, 1082 n, 1083 to, 
1084«,1085audTO3,1086n, IOSSto, 
1089 to, 1090 to, 1091 to, 1093 to, 
1095 and n, 1097 n 6, 1098 and to, 
1099 », 1100 and to, 1101, 1102 «, 


1104 to 6, 1105 to, 1106 to, 1107 
1109 to 2, 1112, 1114 and to 3, 1115 
to 5, 1116, 1117, 1118 and to 9, 1119, 
1120 and to 2, 1121, 1122 to, 1123, 
1125, 1126, 1127 and to, 1129 to 1, 
1130to, 1131 to, 1132 and to 3, 1133, 
1134, 1135 and toto 3 and 5, 1136 
and«9, 1137 to, 1138 to, 1139 to, 
3140 to, 1148 and to, 1143 and to, 
1144, 1145 and to, 1149 to 7, 1160, 
1151 to, 1152 and to, 1153 and to, 
1154 and toto land 2, 1155 and to 6, 
1156, 1157, 1158, 1159, 1162 to, 
1166 to, 1167 to, 1168 to, 1169 to, 
1170m, 1171 to, 1172, 1173 andri 3, 
1175,1176, 1177TOandnl, 1178 to, 
1181 m2, 1182 n, 1183m, 1184m, 
1186 and m, 1187, 1189, 1192to, 
119371, 1197, 1 198 mm 5 and 6, 
1199 m, 1200 m, 1201 to, 1202 n, 
1206, 1207 to, 1208 to, 1209 to, 

1 210 m, 1211 and to, 12 1 2 m, 1216 to, 
1217 m, 1218 m, 1219m, 1220m, 
1222 m, 1223 and 7*, 1224 m, 1225 n, 
3227, 1228 and m, 1230m, 1232, 1233 
and v 3, 1234m8, 1235 m1, 1237, 
1238 and 72 8, 1239, 1240 m and 
m9, 12427? 2, 1243m, 1244m, 1245 
andM4, 1246 m 5, 1247 m 7, 1248 
and n 8, 1250 m, 1252, 1253 m 4, 
1254 », 1255 m, 1259 mm 1, 2 and 3, 
1261 and n and n 7, 1262 w, 1264 n , 
1265 m2, 1270 and to 2, 1272 and 
to 5, 1273 m 7, 1275 m 3, 1276 m, 
1277 m, 1278 m, 1 279 and m, 1280 
to 5, 1281m, 1282 and to 6, 1284 
and n 5, 1 287 to, 1290 to 9, 1 292 to 7. 

Mughan, the, or Fire-worshippers, 
975 M 5, 

Mnghls.ud-Din Mahmud b. Mnfik 
Shah Saljuki See nnder Mafc- 
mud b. Malik Shah. 
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Mughis-ud-DIn Malik ghah. Soo 
Malik Shah b. Mahmud b. Mu- 
tam mad Saljuki. 

Mughis-ud-Diii, Sultan, 771 n, — title 

of Ikhtiyar-ud-Din Yuz-bak-i- 
Taghril Khan on his attaining 
to sovereignty. 

MughTs-ud-DIn ’Umr b. Malik-ul- 
’Adil b. Malik-ul* Kamil al-Aiyilbl, 
230 w. 

Mughul Khan. 873 n. Seo under 
Mughal Khan b. Alin j ah 

Muhallab, — one of tho early ‘Arab 
governors of Mawara-un-Nahr, 
915 n. 

Muhammad, the Trophot, 1 5, 8, 
11 n 3, 12 n 9, 104 n 3, 147, 180, 
218, 243, 3137* 4, 348 w, 388, 590 
?il, 694 a 4, 710, 717, 820, 858, 
935, 975, 1041, 1161 and tin 1 and 
4, 1253 n 4, 1279 w, 1280, 1288, 
1290 

Muhammad b. ’Abbas, son of Shis, 
son of Mubammad-i-Suri, tho 
Amir of Ghur, 322 n t 332, 333, — 
app. xv, xvi. 

Muharamad-i-’Abd-ullah, Amir, — 
an officer of tho Ghuri dynasty, 
410. 

Mubammad b. ’Abd-ullah b. 
ibn nl-lJusain, 14 n 4. 

Muhammad b. Abi ’Ali, Amir, — 
governor of the province of Labor 
and Multan for Sultan Mu’izz-nd* 
Din Mubammad-i-Sum, 1, 476 n } 
482 n. 

Mubammad b. Abu Sa’id Junaidi, 
Khwajah, — Wazir of Sultan 
gharas-ud-Din Iyal Timisji, 425 
n 9, 544,613. 

Muhammad-i-Abn-l-Kasimb IJasan 
aL'Askari,- known as al-Mahdi, 
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the last of the twelve Imams of 
the Shi’ah, 1189 n 9. 

Muhammad b. ’AIT b. Lais, of the 
guffariun dynasty, 34 n 6, 185 n . 

Mahammad«>- Arsnlan Khitn b.Suli- 
man,— XVIII of tho Afrasiyabl 
Khans of Mawarti-un-Nahr, 906 n, 
907 « 9, 914 n, 923 «, 924 a, 926 »*. 

M ubammad-i- Bnkh f y Sr, — tho Malik 
-ul-Ghaz). Ikhtiyar-ud-Din the 
Khalj, ruler of Lakhannnath 489 
n 7, 503 n 8, 517 and nn 3 and 4, 
519 n, 524 n, 548 and u l, 649 and 
n 4, 550 nn 5 aud 6, 651 wand »7, 
552 and n 4, 553 and n 6, 654 and 
n 6, 556 and n6, 557, 558 and n 7, 
659 n and n 2, 560 n ami n 4, 501 
and a 9, 562 and », 503 and n, 504 
and n, 565 n and ti 4, 507 n 1, 608 
and n 8, 669, 570 and n and n 9, 
571 and nn 1 and 2, 572, 573 and 
nn 9 and 2, 574 and nn 3 and 6, 
675, 576 nn 5 and 6, 581, 610w 7, 
627 n and v 5, 6 66 «, 764 n 6, 77 1 
n, 1081 n 9, 1111 w, 1251 «9 — app. 
xiii, xiv, xv, xvi, xvii, xviii, xxii, 
xxiii, xxiv, xxr, xxvi. 

Muhammad i-Bashir, — l^iijib and 
general of ’Umr, son of Lais guf- 
furi, lvii, 26. 

Mubammad -i-Bashir, — IJSjib of 

Sultan Mubammad Khwarazm 
Shah, 411 n. 

Muhammad b. Bn&urg- Umid, — third 
Baclshiih of tho Muhibidah of 
Alain ut, 363 n 8. 

Muhammad b. Al-Hiikim, Sarahs!, 
tho Imam, 38 and n 5, 

Mubammad b. Ilarun, — an officer 
of Amir Isma’il, son of Abmad 
Snmani, 32 v 7 

Muliammad b Hasan b. IsbaV-- 
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governor of Hirat under the S5- 
mfinis, 37 ft. 

Mubammad b. al-$asan b. Mu$‘ab, 
i^Tahirl,— ] governor of Khura- 
san, 11, 12. 

Muhammad b. Idris, Ush-SJiafl’I, 
See under &Jiafi’i. 

Muhammad b. Ja’far, — general of 
the Khalifah of Bagdad, 184 n. 

Mohammad Jahan Pahlawan b. 
Iladd-giz, the Ata-bak of ’Irak 
and A?arbaijan, 148, 171 and 
Tin 9, 1 and , 172 n 3. See also 
under Jahan Pahlawan Muham- 
mad. 

Muhammad Junaidi, the Wazir, 
See under Ni?ara-ui-Mulk Kamal 
ud-Dln. 

Muhammad b, Kasim b. Muham- 
mad as-^aVafi, Amir, — the con- 
queror of Sind, 1251 ft 9.— app 
xvii, xviii. 

Muhammad-i-Kharnak, chief of the 
Amirs and champions of Ghur, 
255 n 7, 257 n 2, 287 and n 1, 409, 
471 n 5, 472 a, 473 ft 1, 480 n, 927. 
See also under Shihab-ud-Din 
Muhammad,’ A li-i-Kliarnak. 

Muhammad b Kirum, — head of the 
Kirami sect, called also the Mujas- 
sarnian, 384 n 5, 385. 

Muhammad b. Mahmud, tho Khalj, 
— foudatory of Kashmandi, 549. 
— app. xiii, xv, xvii. 

Muhammad b. Mahmud of Ghazni n, 
Amir, — of the Yaminiah dynasty 
xxi, 85 ft, 88 and n 4, 89 and n 8, 
90, 91 and n 8, 92 and n 3, 94 n 2, 
95 nnd«6, 96 and -an 1 and 2, 319 
»5, 324 905 n. He was 

styled Jalal-ud-Daulah wa-ud- 
Pin. 


Muhammad b. Malik £jl|lh, son of 
Alb Arsalan-i-Ghazi. the Salju^i, 
Sultan, 108 n 5, 143 and n 2, 144 
and ft and n 3, 145 and a 4, 146 
and n ft 6 and 7, 147 n 8, 151 n 6, 
157 ft 1,169 ft 7. 

Muhammad b. Mas’ud b. Sultan 
Mahmud, Ghaznawi, 95. 

Muhammad b. Maudud b. Sultan 
Mas’ud, Ghaznawi. 97 and 
ft 4. 

Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Jihani, 
— Wazir of Amir Na?r Samani, 
37 n 

Muhammad b. Mu^affar — a general 
of Amir Abu Nasr-i-Ahmad Sa- 
mani, 185 n , 

Muhammad-i-Nabi [Al-BakI], — 

father of Ibn Hai?am, the Histori- 
an, 11, 320 and n2. 

Mnhamrnad b. Na?r b. Ahmad 
b. Isma’Il, Samani, 38. 

Muhammad b. Nuh b, Man?ur b. 
Nuh, Samani, 44. 

Muhammad-i-Shami [the Syrian] 
Shaikh, — one of the §adrs or 
chief men of Dihli, 652, 654 
and ft. 

Muhammad-i-Sheran, — tho Khali. 
Malik of Lakhagawati, 573 and 
nn 1 and 2, 574 and nn 3, 5 and 
7, 575 n and nn 9 and 1, 576 and 
nn 3 and 5, 677 n , 610 n 7, 1003 
n 4 —app xx Ho was styled 
’Izz-ud-DIn. 

Muhammad b. Suri, Malik of the 
Shansabaniah dynasty of Ghur. 
316 ft 2, 317 ti, 3 20 and n 4, 321 
and n 1 , 322 andw, 324 and ft, 
325 «, 329, 332 ft 5, 337 ft 7, 432 
r? 8, 509 m, 510, 548 n 1. — app. xv, 

XIX, XX, 
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Muhammad-i-T&e [or Kae], Wazlr 
of the Gur Khan of the Kara 
Khita-Is, 929 n, 930 ». 

Muhammad b. T^hir b. ’Abd-ullah 
son of Tahir ibn-uM^usam,— 
fifth of the dynasty of 

Khurasan, 10 n 6, 16 and«l, 16, 
17, 18, 19, 22 and tin 6 and 7, 23, 
24. 

Muhammad-i-Takish, Khwarazm 
Shah, Sultan, 148, 155 «, 173, 176, 
177 and t* 6, 179, J 82 and n 1 , 197, 
198, 199 n 9, 200 n 7, 235, 240, 
242 n 6, 244 and n 4, 249 n3 ; 250 
v 6, 251 and n 1, 252 and n 3, 253 
and « 1, 255 n and nn 5 and 7, 256 
and to, 257 and n 258 n, 259 and 
n 5, 260 n 7, 26 1 n and n 8, 262 
and 7* 1, 263 n, 264 and n, 265 and 
n 4, 266 and n, 267, 268 nn 3 and 
4, 270, 271 and 7i, 272, 274, 275, 
276, 277, 278, 279 and n 6, 280 
and n2, 281, 282, 455 n 5, 470 n 2, 
472 n, 473 and n 2, 474 n , 47G n , 
479 7i, 480 7i , 481 n 8, 485 n 3, 495, 
490, 601 n 5, 502 n 6, 503 and n 8, 
504 nn 2 and 4, 605 and n } 506, 
51 8 7i, 519 n } 523 n, 52G n 8, 527 n , 
625 n 6, 884 908 w, 910 n, 914 a, 

929 n, 930 n, 931 n, 932 n, 933 ri, 
934, 960 ti 6, 963, 96G, 967,968 
7*6, 969 Til, 970 7i 2, 973 n, 977 
and », 979 and n, 980 7in 8 and 1, 
982 n, 984, 986 ti, 987, 990 n, 
991ti, 992, 993 n, 99 in, 990 w, 
1001 and » 1004, 1012, 1013, 
1014?i2, 1028 n, 1038 n, 1041, 
1042, 1052, 1053, 1057, 1058, 
1059, 1063, 1096, 1097, 1 100, 1101 , 
11 02 n, 1199 n, 1212 — Before he 
came to the throne his title was 
Kutb-ud-DIn, but on his acces- 


sion he assumed that of ’Ala-nd- 
Din, the title borne by his father* 

Muhammad-hZaid-nl-’Alawi, Ud* 
Da’I-ila.l-GuVfc,- ruler of T*b*" 
nstan and Gurgiin, 32 and n 6. 

Muhammad Af?al Kfenn Kha^ik,— 
author of theTnrikb-i Mura$?a\ 
xvi. 

Muhammad, the Aghrl or robber,— 
the Qhinglz Khan so called Sul- 
tan Muhammad Khwarazm Sllfth, 
1041, 1042. 

Muhammad ’All Abu’l Kasim 
’Imudl, Imam, — author of the 
Tarikh-i-Majdfil, xxxii 7* 2, 69. 

Muhammad ’All GhazI, the Amir* 
of Sultau Mu’izz-ud-Dtn 
Muhamraad-i-Sfun Ghfirt, 491. 

Muhammad Arsaliin Tilt fir Kh an, 
son of Arsalau Khan-i-Smyiur. — 
governor of Lakha^awntl, 771 n, 
772 n, 776 a, 779 w. 

Muhammad Bahlirn,— ruler of 
Hindustan, 110. 

Muhammad Bakiv,— author of the 
Tarlkh-i-Mir’at-i-Jahau Numb, 
79 7*. 

Muhammad al-Bukl [NablJ, — father 
of Ibu Hai?am, the Historian, 11, 
320 nnd n2. 

Muhammad Ghurl, — governor of 
Bengal, 511 n 

Muhammad I?asan Khan, — othor- 
wise Mirzii Gaidar, the Doghluti 
Mughal, which see 

Muhammad Gusairi Doghliiti, — 
father of Mirza Gaidar, the 
Mughal Historian, 883 n. [227. 

Muhammad Gusam Sillbanl, Imam, 

Muhammad Khiili of Samarkand, 
147 and n 8. Keo under Muham- 
mad i- Arsaliin Khiin. 
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Muhammad the Maraghaul, the 
Gharjah chief, Amir, 1073 
and n 2, 1077, i 082 n, 1 200 n. He 
was the ancestor of the Kurat 
dynasty. See also under Rukn- 
ud-DIn Muhammad-i-‘Upman. 

Muhammad Murad b. ’Abd-ur-Rah- 
man, — translator of the Asar-ul- 
Bilad in Persian, 14>n 1. 

Muhammad ghah b. Bahram Shah 
Ghaznawl, 111, 

Muhammad Shah b. Humayun, — of 
the Bahmani dynasty in the 
Dakhan, 592 n. 

Muhammad Sharif b. Mu] la Mu- 
hammad Sharif b. Mulla Muham- 
mad Tahir, Jpjl, ix. 

Muhammad TIr, see Muhammad b. 
Malik Shah, the 8aljuki. 

Muhammad the Tulalri, l£azl, — app. 
iii, v. Seo under ?iya-ud-DIn 
Muhammad-i-’Abd-us-Sallam 
Nisiiwi. 

Muhammad Yalwaj, — minister of 
the Q^ingiz Khan, 265 n 4. See 
Mahmud Yalwaj. 

Muhammad Yusuf, — author of a 
history entitled Muntakhab-ut- 
Tawarlkh, 614 n 8. 

Muhammad Zeoruk, Prince of 
Marw, 472 n* 478 n. 

Muha?zab-ud-DIn Muhammad’Iwa? 
MustaufI, Khwniah. — Wazir of 
Sultan Ra?iyyat of Dihli, xxvi, 
xxvii, 641 and n 6, 650 and n 1, 
651 and n 7, 652, 653 and n 5, 
654 n, 656 n , 657, 658 and w 1, 660, 
661, 662, 663 and a 1, 751, 752, 
763, 756 n 3, 767, 780, 787. 

Muhsin-i-Jauhari, one of the retain- 
ers of ’Izz-ud-DIn Ibak, ruler of 
Mi$r, 1276 n. 


Muhtashim of the Malahidah, the,— 
signification of the term, 12G2 n 2. 

Mu’m-ud-DIn Ohistl. the Cshi, — 
the celebrated Muhammadan 
saint, 465 n 8. 

Mu’in-ud-DIn Muhammad, Khwa- 
i-Jahiin, the Jahangiri, [of the 
Household of Jahangir], ix, x. 

Mu’In-ud-DIn Sabzwari, Maulana, — 
author of a history of Khurasan, 
19 nl. 

Mu’in-ud-Din ttghl, 465 &ndu8. 
See under Mu’In-ud-DIn Ofiistf. 

Mu’izz-ud-Daulah, Abu’l Husain 
Ahmad, son of Buwlah, son of 
Fana Khusrau, DllamI, 55 n 1, 67, 
68 and n 9, 69 n 6, 60 n 8, 61 n 4. 

Mu’izz-ud-DIn Bahram ghah b, 
ghams-ud-DIn Iyal-Timish, Sul- 
tan of Dihli, xxvi, 639 n , 625, 647, 
648 and n 2, 649 and n 6, 650 and 
n 9, 651 and n 7, 654 n, 655, 656 
audn, 657, 659 n, 660 andwl, 
727 n 7, 737, 746, 747 and w 1, 749 
and n 9, 750, 751 and n 3, 753, 756, 
759, 761, 780, 790, 798, 1133, 1136 
n 7, 1153^9. 

Mu’izz-ud-DIn Bahram Shah b. 
Sultan Nasir-ud-DIn Mahmud 
ghah, of Dihli, 672. 

Mu’izz-ud-DIn Harawl, Ka$I of Sul- 
tan Ghiyas-ud-DIn Muhammad-i- 
Sam of Ghur, 389. 

Mu’izz-ud-DIn Kai-Rubad, Sultan 
of Dihli, 634 n 2. 

Mu’izz-ud-DIn Muhammad-i-Sam 
Ghiirl, Sultan, x*ni and n 2, li, 
112 and ri 5, 113 n, 114 n, 115 and 
ti6, 189 tj 1, 214, 214 », 248 and 
n 1, 252, 255 n 7, 256, 257 n 2, 260 
n 7, 261, 262 and n 9, 265 n 4, 267, 
281, 290 n 4, 302 n 5, 307, 310, 
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842, 344, 346 a 9, 349 a, 357 and 
«7, 366, 368,369,370 and an 9 
and 1, 371 and n4, 372, 373, 374 
n 2, 375 a, 376, 877 and a 6, 378, 
379 and na 4 and 6, 380 and a 9, 
381 a 5, 382, 884, 385 a 9, 890, 391 
and a 9, 393 and a 7, 394 and a, 
396, 397 a 3, 398 and a 1, 399 n 2, 
400 and a 3, 401 n, 402 a, 403 w, 
404, 405 and a 3, 408, 413, 414 
andaa8 and 9, 415 an 5 and 8, 
419 a 5, 424, 425 aa 1 and 3, 426, 
427 and a 9, 428 and a 1, 429 a 
and a 4, 431, 432 and a 9, 438 
and a 2, 440, 446 and aa 3 and 5, 
447 and a 6, 448 a 3, 449 and «a 
8 and 2, 450 a, 451 and a, 452 
anda7, 453a4, 454a, 455,456 
andal, 457 a, 458 a 6, 460 a 3, 
461 a, 462 a, 463 a, 464 and a 7, 
465 a and a 8, 466 a 1, 467 a, 469 
a 9, 471 a and a 5, 472 and a, 473 
a 2, 474 a 5, 475 and a 2, 476 a, 
478 a 6, 479 a, 480 a and a 7, 481 
n and an 8 and 1, 482 a, 483 a, 
4S4 a, 485 a 8, 486 and a, 487 a 6, 
488, 489 a 7, 490 a, 491 a 5, 492, 
496 and aa 9 and 1, 497 a 3, 498, 
499 a, 500 and a 3, 601a, 503 
a 8, 504 a 4, 508 andal, 510a, 
512 a 3, 513 and a 8, 514 and a, 
515 and a, 516 a 2, 518 a, 519 a, 
520 a, 521 and a, 52 2 n 5 and a, 
523 a, 524 and a, 525 a, 526 n 8, 
627 a 2, 531, 532, 533 a, 637 a, 
544 and a 4, 545 and a 5, 546 a 7, 
647 a and a 8, 548 and a 3, 650 
a 6, 552 a 4, 553 a 5, 559 a and 
a 3, 560 a, 672, 573 a 9, 583 a, 
601 and a 8, 602, 603 a 7, 604 and 
a 1,605, 607 a 5, 608 a 8, 6I1»9, 
614 a 8, 617 a, 622 a, 627 aa 4 and 

12 


5, 628 » 2, 643 », 679 a 2, 724 n 4, 
727,732, 742 n9, 761al,773», 
910 a, 929 a, 933, 935, 1053 a 7, 
1059 « 9, 1060 n 5, 1063, J155»6, 
1198 a 8.— app. i, ii, iii, iv, ▼, ri, 
xi, xii, xiv, xri, xxvi. His title 
was at first Malik ghihab-nd-Dih, 
which afterwards became Saltan 
Mu'izz-nd-Dm even before he 
came to the throne. 

Mu’izzlah dynasty, the, — the slaves 
of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din Muhani- 
mad-i-Sam, of Ghur, who attained 
sovereignty, xxxiii, 496 n 9, 639 «, 
737. 

Mnjahid-nd*DIn Asad-i-Sher-i-Koh, 
Lord of 229 n 5. 

Mujahid-ud-Din I-bak, the Sar- 
Dawat-Dar, of Al-Mustan?ir B’il- 
lah the ’Abbasi Khali fah, 1231 n, 
1232 a, 1235 and n2, 1236 and a, 
1237, 1238, 1210 and a and a 9, 
1241a, 1242 a 2, 1244 a, 1245, 
1246 a 5, 1247 a, 1251, 1260a6. 

Mu’jam-ul-Buldan of Yftfciit, the, 
26 a 3. 

Mnjami’ul-Khiyfir, the, — a histo- 
rical work, 117 a, 1294 a, 1254w. 
— app viii. Seo also under the 
Majami’-ul-Khiyar. 

Mujassammn or Corporoalists, the, 
—name of a Muhammadan sect, 
384 a 5. 

Mujmal-i-Fasil;>i, the,— *a historical 
work, xxix, xxx, xlv, xlvii, 10 a 8, 
12 a 3, 15 a 1, 23 an 9 and 1,24 
a 3, 31a 3, 34 a 5, 35 aa 5 and 6, 
37 a3, 38 n 6, 39 a 1, 40a 4, 41 
an7and8, 42 a 1, 43 a 4, 46 a 4, 
47 a 8, 48 aa 4 and 5, 60 a 1 , 53 a 
and a 6, 58 a 2, 60 a 7 , 61 a 9, 

63a 8, 71 a 5, 72 a 6, 73a9, 75a 
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and n 6, 76 n 9, 80 n 6, 84 nn 7 
and 0, 85 ft, 89ft8, 97 ftft 3 and 4, 
98 ft 6, 99 ft, lOOn 5, 102ft2, 108 
ft 9, 105 ft, 106 ft 8, 107 ft 7, 108 
ii 5, 109 ft 7, 110 ft 5, 112ft 5, 113 ft, 
114ft, 117 ft, 120 ft 8, 121ft, 126 
ft 2, 182ftft9andl, 186 ft, 142 
nl, 143 ft 2, 144ft, 145 ft 4, 146 
nn 6 and 7, 147 ft 8, 151 ft 6, 158ft, 
163 ft 4, 170 ft 8, 181 ft, 185 », 191 
ft 6, 199 » 7, 217 ft, 218ft 5, 237 
ftft 8 and 2, 243 ft, 264 ft, 266 ft, 273 
ft 5, 316 ft 2, 336 ft 4, 337 ft 7, 347 
ft 2, 348 ft 8, 358 ftft 2 and 3, 359 ft, 
863 ft 8, 870 ft, 374 ft 3, 377 ftft 5 
and 6, 401ft, 403 ft, 404 ft 1, 407 
ftft 5 and 7, 411ft, 449 ft 8, 450 
ft 3, 451 ft 5. 470 ft, 496 n 9, 525 ft, 
527 ft, 528 ft 2, 535 n, 609 ft 2, 623 
ftl, 656 m, 7l7ft, 869 ft 2, 894 ft, 
904 ft, 905 ft, 906 ft, 976 ft, 987 ft 3, 
988 ft, 1099 ft, 1116ft, 1164 ft, 
1200 ft, 1221ft, 1256 ft 6, 1281ft. 
— app. vi, xx. 

Muka or Mukae, of tho Katrln tribe, 
— third Khatun of Uktae Ka’an 
son of the Chingiz Khan. 1142 ft, 
1149 ft 7. 

Muka Aghul b. Tuli, son of the Chin- 
giz Khan, 1179 ft, 1180 ft, 1183 ft, 

1222 ft* 

Mufcah or Muka, the Nuyln, of tho 
Karayit tribe of Alughals. 874 n, 
1076 ft. 

Mulfall the Nuyln, of tho Jala-Ir 
tribe of Mughals, — sumatned the 
Ko-yang, signifying the Groat 
Khan, 1093 », 1215 ft 4, 1217 ft, 

1218 ft* 

Mafeanna’-i-Miti, the false prophet, 
374ti 5. 

Mukanu or 


Mnkatu Nu-in,— one of the generals 
of Uktae $a’an, son of the Chin- 
-giz H|an, Ixiv, 1126 ft 6. 

Mukhlis-ud-Din, the Kofwal-Bak 
[Seneschal] of the fortress of 
tTfihskah, 668 », 810, 1158 n 9. 

Mukhta$ar-i-Kafi, the,— a work by 
the Imam Abu-1-Fazl Muhammad 
son of Al-IJakim, Sara^bsl, 38. 

Mu^tadi B’illah, al-, the ’Abbas! 
Khalifah, 106 and ft 3. 

Muktadir B’illah, al-, the ’Abbas! 
Khalifah, 35 ft 6, 37, 185 ft. 

Mnktafi B’lllah, al-, the ’Abbas! 
Khalifa^ 32 ft, 33, 34, 89. 

Mulahidah, the, — a heretic sect of 
Muhammadans, xxv, 46, 139 ft, 
145 ft 4, 172 ft 3, 201 andftw 1 and 2, 
244 n 4, 245 ft, 255 ft, 266 ft 4, 
863, 365 and n 3, 381 n 5, 394 ft 1, 
485 and n 3, 623 n 2, 624, 646, 647, 
706 ft 3, 1039 ft 7, 1061 ftl, 1062 
ft 2, 1147 ft 2, 1148 ft 4, 1187 and 
ft 7, 1188 and n and n 8, 1189, 1190 
and ftl, 1192 n, 1193 ft, 1194 ft, 
1196, 1197 and ft 3, 1198, 1203, 
1204, 1205, 1206 and ft 9, 1207 ft, 
1210ft, 12J2ft6andft, 1214, 
1221 ft, 1230 ft, 1257 ft, 1262 ft. 

Mulamma ’, meaning of the word, 
671 ft 7. 

Mumlall Afghans, the, — one of the 
three septs or divisions of the 
Shalmanls, 1044 n. 

Mumtaz-ud-Daulah Mnfakhkhar-nl- 
Mulk, IJusam-i-Jang, ix. 

Mundaz ?u’l Adghar b. Abrahah, 
of the Tababi’ah dynasty of 
Yaman, 6. 

Muug&rd Khan. — grandson of Uktae 
Ka-an, son of the Chingiz Khan. 

1180 ft. 
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Mungusar, the Nu-yin, — the prin- 
cipal of Mangu Khan’s Nuylns, 
1183 n. 

Munis-i-Khadim,— general of the 
Khallfah of Baghdad, 184 n. 
MunaJjI b. Wajain, ancestor of 
Amir BanjI, 312 and ft 9. 

Munshi ghlam Parshad, — author of 
an acooxmt of Gaur, 558 n 7. 
Muntakhab-i-Tar I Wi-i-N a?iri, the, 
139, 140 n 5, 141, 307. 
MunUkhab-ut-Tawarlkjj of Buda- 
unl, the, xvi, 22 n 8, 25 n 2, 26 n 3, 
41 ft 8, 91 ft 8, 99a, 100n5, 102 
» 2, 113 ft, 117 ft, 135 n 2, 146 nn 
5 and 6, 147 n 8, 151 n 6, 154 n 2, 
155 », 162 n 2, 163 n 4, 175 nn 
7 and 9, 176 n 4, 177 n 6, 178 n 7, 
812 n 6, 816// 2, 322 a, 338 n 2, 
363 n 8, 407 mt 5 and 7, 411 -a, 
418 n 2, 427 ft, 429 a 4, 434?/ 8, 
436 % 5, 449 n 8, 498ft6, 601 n 8, 
613 ft 7, 623?t 1, 869 ft 2, 1221ft. 
— app. vi, vii, xx. 

Muntakhab-ut-TawarIl&, of Mu- 
hammad Yusuf, the, 614 ft 8. 
Munta§ir B’illah, al-, Ahmad b. 
Tahir, 1st of the ’AbbasI dynasty 
in Egypt, 1259 ft 3, 1260 n. 
Munta?ir B’illah, Abu Ibrahim-i- 
Is-ma’il son of Nuh, Samani, the 
last of the dynasty, 52 n 1, 81 ft, 
903 n. 

Munta?ir B’illah, al-, the Isma’Tlian 
or Fd(imite Khallfah. in Egypt, 
209 and nn 6 and 6. 

Murj I ( Procrastinators), the, — name 
of one of the heretical sects of 
Muhammadans, 646 and nn 6 
and 7. 

Murray, 462 ». 

Musa, (Moses of scripture), 3, 1161. 
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Musa-i-Beghu b. Saljujc, son of Lulf- 
man, the Turkman, 117 n. 
Musa-i-Ja’f&r [Musa al-Kofim, son 
of Ja’far a?-$adifc]> — of the des- 
cendants of ’All, 1282. 

Musa b. Satuk-$ujah, - second ruler 
of the Afrosiyabl Khans of Turkis- 
tan, 902 ft. 

Mu^’ab b. ’Abd-ullah b Tahir ibn- 
ul - ^usain,— governor of NIgha- 
pur, 15. 

Mns'ab b. As’ad, —grandfather of 
Tahir ibn-ul-ljuaain, 11. 

Mu?’ub b. Talhah,— ancestor of 
Tahir ibn-ul-l^usain, 9»1, 10 
ft 5, 11. 

Mu$’abb. Zaruik,— ancestor of Tahir 
ibn-ul-tfusam, 9, 10 » 5, 11. 
Maj’ab ghali,— ancestor of Tahir 
ibn-ul-Husain, 10 ft 6. 

Muscovs, the, 1037 ft 2. 
Mughrif-i-Mamalik [Secretary of 
the State], the, — name of an office, 
635, 638 and n 3. 

Musta’In B'illah, al-, the ’Abbas l 
Khallfah, 15. 

Mustakfi B’illah, al-, the ’AbbasI 
Khalifah, 66 ft, 58. 

Mustanjid B’illah, al-, tho ’AbbasI 
Khallfah, 218 ft 5. 

Mustan?ir B’illah, al-, the ’AbbasI 
Khallfah, 15, 616 n 2, 617 ft, 662 
ft 7, 1117, 1237 ft 8. 

Mustan$ir B’illah, al-, Abu-Tamlm-i- 
Su’d,— the eighth Khallfah of the 
Isma’illan or Fa(iaiitos in Egypt, 
47, 299 ftft 6 and 6, 1189. 
Mustarghid B’illah, al-, the ’Abbas! 
Khallfah. 204 n. 

Musta'?im B’illah, al-,— last of the 
’AbbasI Khallfah® of Baghdad, 
602 ft 7, 71l,712fi, 1227 audit* 
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1229 and a?, 1230 n, 1249 n, 
1260 n, 1252, 1269 and m3, 1275 

J (ustaufi, meaning of the word, 
650 nl. 

Musta?hir B’illab, al*, of the ’Ab- 
bas! Khallfahs, 106* 

Musta?! Bi-nur’illah, al-, of the 
’Abbas! Khallfahs. xx, 217 n, 218 
and n 5, 388. 

Mu’tamad-ud-Daulah, — a vassal of 
Mufr&xnmftd-i-Bakht-yar, the 
Khali. 565 and n4. 

Mn’tamid ‘Ala-llah, al-, of the ’Abbas! 
Khallfahs. 22 n 7, 23 n 9, 29 n 9. 

Mu’ta$im B’illah, al-, of the ’Abbas! 
Khallfahs, 14. 

Mutawakkil ‘Ala-llah, al-, of the 
’Abbas! Khallfahs, in Baghdad, 15. 

Mutawakkil ’Ala-llah, the last of 
the ’Abbas! dynasty in Egypt, 
1260 n. 

Mu’tazid, al-, of the ’Abbas! Khali - 
f ahs, 23 n 9, 24, 25, 31 and n 3, 
32 and n, 33. 


Muti’u-L’illab, at-, of the ’Abba*? 
Khallfahs, 58 and a 2, 59, 60, 61 
and n 9. 

Mu trawl Afghans, the,— one of the 
three septs or divisions of the 
Shalmanis, 1044 n. 

Muttaki, al-, of the ’Abbas! Khall- 
fahs, 37, 38, 55 n 1, 58 

Muwaffak, al-,— the brother of the 
’Abbas! Khallf&h al- Mn’tamid, 
22 n 7, 23 and n9, 

Muzaffar, Malik,— governor of Akh- 
lut, 298 n 1. 

Muzaffar b. YSkut, governor of 
Fare,— a slave of the ’Abbas! dy- 
nasty, 55 n 1. 

Muzaffar-ud-DIn b. Malik-us-Sa’id 
the §aljib or Lord of Mardin, 
1279 n. [Ardabll, 997 n. 

Muzaffar-ud-Dm Gargari, ruler of 

Mu/.affar-ud-Din Yuzbak b. Jahan 
Pahlawan, the Ata-bak, ruler of 
A?arba!jan, 995 n. See also 
under Yuzbak b. Muhammad 
Jahan Pahlawan. 


Nabatl, a son of Adam [of Scrip- 
ture], 1, 2. 

Nadir ghdh of Persia, 276 n. 

Naemans, the, 260 n 7, 923 n, 930 n t 
931 n, 932 n, 940 n, 944 w, 945 n, 
946 n, 949 a, 950 n, 956 n, 982 n, 
985 n, 987 n, 1091 n, 1092*, 
1094 w, 1165 ti. 

Naguz,— -one of the only two males 
who escaped the general massacre 
of the Mughal people by the 
Titters, 881 n, 882 w, 883 w, 885 a, 


887 7i, 888 ?t, 890 ti», 893 n, 894 n, 
895 7i, 937 n 9. 

Naguz, the, — descendants of tho 
above, 961 w, 999 n, 1000 n, 
1095 n. 

Naharan b. Warmest, son of War- 
megli an, —ancestor of Amir 
BanjI, 312 and n 6. 

Nahar Diw, Rae of Rantabhur, — 
the greatest of the Raes of Hin- 
dustan, 818 andn6, 824 n 8, 
828 and n 3. 
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Na’ib-i-Mamlakat [Deputy or Lieu- 
tenant of the kingdom], name 
of an office, 694 n 4 

Nairun or Nurun Mughnls, the,— 
descendants of Alan-Kuwa 
through the mysterious light, 
89] n , 893 n, 896 n, 899 n, 938 ft, 
939 n } 940 ft, 942 n, 955 ft, 1091 ft, 
1095 ft. 

Najaf Khan. 790. 

Najib-ud-Din, Khwajah, of Nag-awr 
of Siwalikh, 200. 

Najm-ud-Din, the ’Ajami, 217 ft. 

Najm-ud-Din, Shaikh, author of a 
History of Hazrat Satnk-l£ujak, 
the sainted ruler of Turkistiin, 
901ft. 

Najm-ud-Din Abu Bikr Sadr-ul- 
Mulk, the Wazir of Sultan ‘Alii- 
ud-Din Mas-'ud Shah, son of Rukn- 
nd-Din Firuz Shall of Dihli, 664, 
698 and n 7. 

Najm-ud-Din Abu’lMuzaffar Aiyub 
b. Malik-ul-Kamil, al-Aiyubl, 228 
ft 4. See under his title of Malik- 
u?-Salib Najm-ud-DIn, al-Aiyubi. 

Najm-ud-Din Aiyub b. Rhadi, the 
Kurdi. See under Aiyub, son of 
ghadi. 

Najm-ud-Din the KabrI, otherwise 
Al-Kiwafci, the celebrated Khwa- 
razmi Baint, 1100 ft. 

Najm-ud-Din ICazwini, the astro- 
nomer and mathematician, 
1257». 

Najm-ud-Din al-?iwaVh See Najm- 
nd-Din the Kabri. 

Najm-ud-DIn-i-Sarbari the Rumi, 
Imam, 1214. [24 n 5. 

Nakiibat, signification of the word, 

Nako b. Juji K astir, the brother of 
the Q&ingiz Khan. 1180 ft. 


NiiVu Aghul b. Kyuk Khan, son of 
Dktae, son of the Qhingis Khan. 
1180n, 1183 ft, 1185 ft. 

Nakua } meaning of the word, 1194 ft. 

Nala, Rajah, 691 n. 

Nanda, a Hindu Rajah, 86 ft. 

N unman or Nadiman, son of Afridun, 
ancestor of Amir Banji, 306, 
309 ft. 

Naro [Tasdar] Jai-pal, ruler of Hind, 
86 n, 536 ft. 

Narsi-ul- Ashghani, Vlth of the Ash- 
kauiau dynasty of \Ajam, 4. 

Narsi b. Bahram b. Hurmuz, Vlth 
of the Sasunian dynasty of 
’Ajam, 4. 

Nar-singh Diw, son of Rajah Bijnyl 
DIw, of Jamuij, 454 n, 4G7 n. 

NtiRhir-un-Ni'am b. ’Umaro b. 
Sarnkhil, of tho Tububi’ah of 
Yaman, 7. 

Najibis, the, — a soot of Muhammad- 
an heretics, 646. 

Nasigh—o, species of Biikon fabric 
woven with gold, 1194 ft. 

Na?ir li-Diu-illah, an-, tho ‘Abbasi 
Khallfah, of Baghdad, xxii, 193, 
223, 239 ft 9, 242 ft 6, 244 and n, 
205 ft 4, 266 ft, 296 ft, 383, 488 n 1, 
617 ft, 666 ft, 964 n 2, 908 n 6, 

1086 ft, 1108 ft 1. 

No?ir-ud-Daulah Abu’l IJasan-i- 
Simjur, — governor of parts of 
Khurasan under the Siimuuis, 
44. See also under Abu’l-#asan- 
i-Simjiir. 

Na$ir-ud-DIn, Wazir of Sultan ‘Ala- 
ud-Din Muhammad Khwarazm 
ghah, 993 n. 

Na§ir-ud-DIn-i-Aotamur, Malik, 
feudatory of Dchfiijah, li, 531, 
532. 
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Na^ir-nd-Bin of Bindar for Pindar], 
the Ohn.ush. — one of the Maliks 
of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dm Mobam- 
mad-i-Sam, of Ghur, 626, 762 and 
n 7. 

Nafir-ud-DIn, the Mubtaghim, ruler 
of the $ohist&n, 1100 n 1, 1195 n, 
1196 n. 

Nafir-ud-Bin-i-Tughan, Feoffee of 
Budtt'un,— one of the Maliks of 
Sul(an Mu’izz-ud-BIn Muham- 
mad-i-Som, of Ghur, 626 and n 2. 

Nagir-ud-Bin, the Tusi. Khwajah. — 
the celebrated mathematician 
and gufi poet and chief adviser 
of Hulaku Khan, 1190 w 1,1206 
n 3, 1209 ft, 1230 n t 1232 n t 1236 n, 
1239 n f 1246 n 5, 1 263 n 4, 1254 n, 
1266 n 6, 1257 n , 1261 tt 7. 

Nn^ir-nd-DIn b. ’Ala-nd-Din, the 
§tUjib or Wazir of Rai, — adviser 
of Hulaku Khan, 1262 n . 

Na?ir-nd-Bin Abu Bikr, son of 
Malik Saif-nd-Bin Suri,—one of 
the Maliks of Sultan Ghiyas-nd- 
Dln Muhammad- i- Sum, Ghuri, 
344, 346, 890. 

Nagir-ud-Bin Ai-Yitim-ul-Baha-i, 
Malik,— feudatory of Lohor under 
Sultan ghams-ud-Bin I*yal*timigh, 
of Hihli, 727, 728, 780, 866 n. 

Na 9 ir-ud-Bin Alb-i-Ghazi b. I£azil 
Arsalan, Saljufci, — nephew and 
Malik of the brother Sultans of 
Ghur. 390, 472 andn, 478 n 6, 
480 «, 490, 1198 n 8. 

Na 9 ir-ud-Bin Fugb&miri or IJaimiri, 
— offioer of Sultan Jaliil-ud- Din 
Khwarazm Shah, 1276 n . 

Na?ir-ud*Din Uusain, the Amir-i* 
Shikar,— one of the Maliks of 
Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Bin Mubam* 


mad-i-Sam, of Gfhnr. 415 and n 8, 
416, 417 and n 8, 490, 504 and n 8 , 
606, 724, 725. 

Na^ir-ud-Din Husain-i-Kharmil b, 
Kharmil-i-Sara Husain, Malik, 
351, 602 and n 3. 

Na$ir-ud-Bin Husain b. Muhammad 
Madini,— one of the Maliks of 
Mu’izz-ud-Din Muhammad-i-Sam 
of Ghur, 340 n, 844 and n, 861 and 
% 9, 362, 364 and n 1, 365, 366 and 
n 4, 490 and n 3, 496 n 1, 626. 

Na?ir-ud-Dm *Iwa? son of Sultan 
Ghiyas-ud-DIn ’Iwa$, the Khalj. 
of Lakhanawati, lxii, 586 n 1, 595 
n 2, 618 n, 774 n. 

Nn 9 ir-ud*Din Ifabajah, Malik, xxvi, 
200. See under J£abiijah. 

Ni^ir-ud-DIn Kas^lii Khan b. Bek 
Areal! n, Malik,— officer of Sultan 
Jaldl-ud-Din Khwarazm Shah, 
1276 n. 

Na^ir-nd-DIn Kiisili, J£azi, — one of 
the Court Ka?is of Sultan ghams* 
ud-Din I-yal-Timish, of DihlT, 
625. 

Na?Ir-ud-DIn, l£a?i,— father-in-law 
of a sister of Sultan Mu’izz-ud- 
Dm Bahram Shah of Hihli, 650. 

NMr-ud-Din Mabmud Bughra 
Khan, son of Ulugh Khan-i-Bal- 
ban, lv, 716 n 5. 

Nafir-nd-Din Mabmud ghah, Malik 
of Lakhapawatl, elder son of 
ghams-nd-Din lyal-Timish, Sul- 
tan of Hihli, 534 n, 58 6, 594 and 
7i8nd?tl, 595, 617 andrcS, 618 
625, 628,629, 630, 631, 635 n 6, 
639 n 4, 773 

N&?ir-ud*Bm Mabmud ghah, Sultan, 
younger son of ghams-ud-Hin 
lyal-Timish, Sultan of Hihli, 
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xxxvii, xxix, xxx, xxxi, xxxii, 
xxxiii andn 3, xxxivn4, lv, 26 
n X, 70 and n 9, 183, 231 and n 1, 
310 and n 4, 388, 430, 538 n, 539 n y 
547 n 9, 597 n 6, 625, 626 n 7, 
630, 635 n 6, 639n4,641n5, 648 
n 5, 661, 664 n 3, 665, 669 and n 8, 
670 andnl, 671, 672 n and n 2, 
675 and « 5, 676, 677 n 6, 681 and 
n 10, 684 and n 9, 685 n 4, 690 n 8, 
695 n 8, 699 » 1, 701 n 1, 7l6n5, 
717 and n, 721 n 5, 723, 741 and 
w 2, 744 a 6, 747, 764 » 5, 768 and 
n 2, 769 and n 6, 760 nn 8 and 9, 
762 n 8, 767, 769 n 6, 770 n 9, 
772 n, 774 n, 775 «, 776n, 777 «, 
778 n , 781, 782 n 4, 783 nn 7 and 1, 
785,787, 789, 790, 793 n 7, 794 
n 1, 795 n, 797 n 5, 798, 799, 800 
n 8, 808 and n 4, 813 n 6, 814 and 
n 7, 816 n 2, 818 and n 4, 819 and n 8, 
820, 823 and n 4, 824, 831 andn 2, 
842, 845, 846*i 5, 847 n 4, 849 
n9, 853, 855 n 6, 856, 862, 863 
and nn 2 and 3, 884 n, 900, 1056 
nl, 1077, 1104, 1125, 1130 n, 
1131 n, 1176, 1181 n 2, 1184 n, 
1202 n, 1224 n, 1225 n andn 6, 
1288 nl, 1293, 1294.— app. x. 

Na?ir-nd*DIn Mahmud Tughril-i- 
Alb Khan,— one of the Maliks 
of Salman Na§ir-ud-DIn Mahmud 
ghah of Dihll, 673. 

Na§Ir-ud-Dln Mardan Shab,Mul?am- 
mad-i-Oha-uBh. — one of the Ma- 
liks of Sultan Sh&ms-nd-Dm I- 
yal-Timigh of Dihll, 626 andnl. 

Na?lr-ud-Dm, Miran Sfeah, son of 
Mnhammad-i-Oha-ush. the Khali i. 
—one of the Maliks of Saltan 
gjmms-ud-Din I-yal-Timish of 
ZHhlT, 626 m 1. 


Na$ir-ud-Dln Mohammad, the Wa- 
zlr of the Dar-nl-^ilafat, 1389 
n8. 

Na$ir*ad-DIn Mn^ammad b. ’ Ala-ud- 
Din Utsnz b. ’Ala-ud-DIn $osain 
Jahan-soz, Ghuri, 417. 

Na§Ir*ad-Dln, Muhammad, Qari^i- 
Mardan gjjah,— ono of the Malika 
of Sultan ghams>ud»Din I-yal 
Timigh of Dihll, 626 n 1. 

Na?ir-ud>Dln Muhammad b. *I«z- 
ud-DIn Husain, Malik of Midin 
of Ghur, 339 andn 4, 340 n, 843 
n5, 344 n, 497. See also under 
ghihab-ud-DIn Muhammad Khar* 
nak, for which it seems to bo a 
mistake. 

Nagir-ud-Din Mubamtnad-i-Khar- 
nak, Malik of M&rw, 381. 

Na?ir-nd-DIn Muhammad, Malik, — 
son of Malik Saif-ud-Din IJasan, 
the Karl ugh, 689 n, 782 n 3, 786 
n6, 859 and n8, 860, 861 andn 6, 
863 n 3, 1129 andnl, 1130n» 
1131 n. 

Na?ir-ud-Din Mn^ammad ghord- 
Koh, entitled al-Malik-ul-Kilhir, 
ruler of IJira?, 213 n 5. 

Nii?ir-ad-Din Mabaramad b. gjjihab- 
ud-Din Muhammad Khamak b. 
’Izz-nd-Din al-Hasaiu Ghuri, 
844 n. 

Na^ir-ud-Dln Sabuk Tigln, 46 and 
n 4. See nnder Sabnk Tigln. 

Na§ir-nd-Dln Timrani,— ono of the 
Maliks of the brother Baltins of 
Ghur, 390, 490. 

Nagir-ud-DIn 'Usmand-JSArab, son 
of Malik Taj-nd-Din-i-^arab, 
Malik of Sijistan and Nlmroz, 
193 andn 5, 194n7, 198 « 5, 199, 
200, 961 n 3, 1199 n. 
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Nn$iri Maliks, the,— the Tarkish 
Slave dynasty of Dihli, 26 and 
n 1. 

Na?irl Namah, the, of Minhaj-i- 
Saraj, xxvii, 681, 682, 818. 

Na$iriyyah College of Dihli, the, 
xxvi, xxvii, 644, 667. 

Na?r, the HajI, the merchant of 
Bokhara, 70. 

Na§r, the Tulaki, Amir, — governor 
and feudatory of Tulak, 1058 
and n 7. 

Na$r b. Ahmad b. Asad, son of Sa- 
in iin-i-Khaddat, — second of the 
Samani dynasty, 29 and n 9, 80 
andrt, 31, 54. 

Na?r b. Ahmad, son of Tahir Suf- 
furl,— governor of Sijistan under 
the Samanls, 25 n 2. 

Na?r b. Ahmad-i-Isma’H Samani, 
Amir, Yth of the dynasty, 33, 35, 
86,37 and tt and nn 2 and 8, 54, 
66 tt 2, 185w. 

Na?r b. Ahmad Khan-i-Khizr Khan, 
of the family of the Afrasiyabls 
of Turkiatan, 906 ft. 

Na?r b. Darhim, son of Un-Na?r, — 
governor of Sijistiin under the 
Tahirls, 19 n 1, 22 rt 6. 

Na?r b. Ibrahim, son of Sultan Mas- 
*ud, Qhaznawl, 105. 

Na?r b. IsmaTI, sou of Ahmad Sa- 
mani, 54. 

Na?r b. Mahmud of Ghaznln, Amir, 

88 . 

Na$r b. Muhammad Arsalan Khan, 
—of the family of the Afrasiya- 
bls of Turkiatan, 906 ft, 907 ft. 

Na?rb. Sabuk Tigln, — oommander 
of his brother Mahmud’s army, 
xvii, 60 ft 4, 61 and»6, 75, 81 w, 

86 ft, 186 ft* 


Na$r-i Shis or Abu.Na$r-i*gh!«, son 
of Rabl’I, the Khariji. 12 and 
ft 7. 

Na?r, the Ebalpan, ghams-ul-Mulk 
son of Taf-kaj Khan. XHIth of 
the AfrasiyabI Khans of Turkis- 
tan, 905 ft, 906 ft. 

Na?ru’llah b. Muhammad b. ’Abdu’l 
Majid, translator of Kaliiah and 
Dimnah into Persian, 109 rt 9. 

Nan Daulat, the, — title of the son 
of Rukn-ud-Dm Khur Shah of 
Alamut, 1212ft. 

Nau Musalman, the, — Jalal-ud-DIn 
Hasan of Alamut, the Mulahidah 
heretic who turned orthodox, 
265 n 4, 1190n. 

Nnubat y signification of the term, 
383 and n 3. 

Ndwak , signification of the word, 
1135 and ft 4. 

Nestorians, the, 961 ft, 984 ft, 1234 
ft 9, 1244 ft. 

Newport, Captain Christopher, 
295 ft. 

Nralls, the, — the adherents of Nial 
Tigln, the rebel viceroy of the 
Panjab, 121 and ft 7, 122 jt 3, 129. 

Null Tigln, — chamberlain of Abu’l- 
’Abbas-i-Mamun al-Farlghunl, 
85 ?t, 120 n 5, 232 ft, — some call 
him Alb Tigln. 

Nial Tigln, — the rebel viceroy of 
the Panjab, 121 ft 7. 

Nih-FIriizah b. Sultan Ibrahim 
Ghnznawl, 105 and rt 9, 

Nikudar Aghul, son of Hulaku 
Khan, — he became a convert to* 
Islam and was styled Sultan 
Ahmad, 1207 ft, 1293 ft 2. 

Niku-dar, Nu-In, — one of the Nu- 
yins of the Chingiz Khan. 1128. 
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Nikfcdarls, the, uamo of a people, 
874 w. 

Ni’mat’ulJah, the historian, 62 2 n. 

Nimrud, the Tyrant, [Nimrod of 
Scripture], 3. 

Ninkia8su, — tho name of Shudai* 
ghu-o-shu, the Aitkin Khan, as 
spelt by some European writers, 
956 n, 1136 n 9. 

NisawPs Life of Sultan Jaliil-ud- 
Dln Khwarazm ghah, 1017 n, 
1018 », 101 9 n. 

Ni?Ib-i-Ni?abian, tho, — a lexicogra- 
phical work, by Imam Abu Na$r 
Farabi, 195 ti 4. 

Nizam of the Deccan, the, 611 n. 

Ni$um Rhfih, of the Bahmani dy- 
nasty, 592 «. 

Niy.am-ud-DIn, Shaikh, tho cele- 
brated saint of Dihll, xxx and 
71 5, xxxi. 

Nizamud-DIn, of Farghanah,— *a 
Janbaz in the service of Sultan 
Mubam mad-i-Bakh ty ur, the Khal j , 
of Lakhanawati, 552. 

Nizam-ud-DIn Abmad, Khwiijah, — 
author of the Tabakat-i-Akbarl, 
xii, 623 n 8, 665 n 8. 

Nizam-ud-Din Muhammad, — an 

officer of Sultan Kutb-ud-DIn 
I-b&k of Dihii, 398, 523 a, 
602 

Ni^am-ud-Din ShafurkanI or gl>a- 
burghani. — one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Shams-ud-DIn I*yal-Ti- 
mish of Dihll, 635 and ti7, 761. 

Ni?5m-ul-Mulk, Wazir of Sultan 
*Ala-ud-DIn Takiah-i- Kh warazm 
Shah, 244 n 4. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk Kamal-ud-DIn Mu- 
hammad -i- Abu Sa’id Junaidi,— 
Wazir of Sultan ghams-ud-Dm 
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I-yal-Timis}) of Dihii, 625, 634 
and al, 639,640,641,724. 

Ni^um-ul-Mulk T^si, — tho Wazir of 
Sultan Jalil-ud-DIn Malik Bb»h, 
Saljufci, 139 and a, 141, 142, 143 
n 2. 

Ni?am-ut-Tawarikh, — of the ?a?i 
Abu Sa’id-i-’Abd-ullah of Baifft, 
xvi, 25 n 2, 97 n 4, 99 n, 113 n, 187 
n5, 142 n 1, 146 w 5. 

Nogays,— the vulgar spelling of the 
name of tho Naguz, which sue. 

Noghay, the, name of a people, 
899 n. 

Noroz-i-JalalT, tho, — the flrBtday 
of spring, named after Sultan 
Jalul-ud-DIn Malik gliali, Saljuljii, 
who reformed tho Calendar, 14i. 

North, Liout., 1052 n 6. 

Noshod b. Bahram,— ancostor of 
tho Samanis, 29. [Surname, 29. 

Nosher b. Noshod, — ancestor of tho 

“Notes on Afghanistan,” Raverty's, 
xlvi, xlix, 1, liv, lv, 1043 n 1. 

Nub [Noah of Scripture], 2, 3, 303 
and n 7, 870 n, 882 n. 

Nub, tho Jan-diir, — a Khali chiof in 
tho service of Sultan Jalal-ud- 
DIu Khwarazm Shub, 540 a, 
1022 ti, 1023 n. 

Nub b. Asad b. Saman-i-Khaddat. 
— governor of Samr^and, 27 and 
n6, 28, 29, 53. 

Nub b Man?ur b. Nub Samani, IX ill 
of tho dynasty, 29, 33 n 1, 44, 
45 and nn 5 and 8, 46 and n 4, 47 
and n 8, 48 and an 2, 3 and 4, 52 
ti 8, 54, 74 n 3, 186 7t, 232 n, 902 n , 
903 ti, 916 n . 

Nub b Na?rb. A bmad Samani, Vlth 
of tho dynasty, 29, 38 and nn 5 
and 6, 39 and n 1, 40, 54. 
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Ku-ln, signification of the word, 
164 and n 6. 

Nunis, the, 667 and n 3, an error 
for the Tunis, which see. 

Nur-ud-Din, the Khwarazmh ImSm, 
1160, 1161. 

Nur-ud-Din, the Turk, styled Nor, 
the Turk, — head of the Mulal?i- 
dah heretiosof Hindustan, 646 
and n 5. 

Nur-ud-DIn-i-A’ma [the Blind], a 
Muhammadan saint of Samr- 
kand, 1228. 

Nur-ud-Din Mahmud al-Malik-ul- 
‘Adil, son of ’Imad-ud-DIn Zangi, 
Sultan of gham, 149, 169, 203 
and n 1, 204 n, 205 and nn 4 and 
6, 206 and n 7, 207 n 8, 208 and 
n and n 4, 209 and n 6, 210 and n, 
212 w, 213 n and nn 2 and 5, 215, 
216, 217 n, 218 n. 

Nur-ud-Din Muhammad,— governor 
of Sind for Sultan ghams-ud- 
Dln I-yal-Timish of Dihli, 616 n, 

Nuridagh, Burandagh or Kuraidagh 
— one of the Amirs of tJla-l£ush 
Tigin, the BadgJjlh of the Tur- 
kish tribe of the Ungkuts, 945 n. 

Nurka, the Nuyan,— one of the 
generals of the Chingiz Khan. 
1027 n 8. [Nairun Mughals. 

Nurun Mughals, the. See under the 

Nusakh-i-Jahan Ara, the,— name 
of a book, 195 n 4. 

Nusljftd, son of Bahrain Ohubin. son 
of Bahram Jash-nasljj—anoestor 
of the Samanls, 53. 

Nuglgir, son of Nughad, son of Bah- 
ram Ohubin— ancestor of the 
Saminia, 63 and n 6. 

Nugjprwan b. I£ubad, the Just, 
first of the Akasirah dynasty of 


Ajam, 6, 6, 8, 19wl, 423 n 8, 
888 n, 894 n. 

N ush-Tigin-i-Qharjah. founder of 
the Khwarazm hi dynasty, 
138 n 8, 109 n 7, 232 n, 233 n, 
892n. 

NugJj-Tigin, the Khisah Khadim of 
Sultan Mas’ud of Qhoznin, 124 
n 4. 

N ugh- Tigin, the Silah-dar,— a Turk 
who slew Tnghril, al-Mal’iin, the 
usurper of the throne of Ghaznin. 
100, 101. 

Nush -Tigin or Kugh-Tigin, the 
Pahlawan, — an officer of Sultan 
Mubammad-i-Takigh Khwarazm 
fihih, 1034 w, 

Nugrat-ud-Din Abu Bikr b. Jahan 
Pahlawan Muhammad, the Ata- 
bak of A?arbaijan, 172 n 3, 173, 
249 and n 3. 

Nugrat-ud-Din ’All b. Yamin-ud- 
Din Bahram Shah, Malik of 
Sijistan and Nimroz, 196, 197 and 
»1, 198, 1200 n. 

Nugrat-ud-Din Haz&r-Asp, also 
styled 

Nugrafc-ud-Din Hazar-gaf, the Ata- 
bak of Lar, — one of the greatest 
of the ancient Maliks of Sultan 
Ala-ud-Din Muhammad Khwa- 
razm §hah, 990 ti, 991 n. 

Nu?rat-ud-Din £utlagh Shah b. 
Ulugh Khan-i-Abi Muhammad, 
Khan of Guzarwiin, 235. 

N u?rat-ud*Din, Salari, — governor of 
the tract of Hansi, on the part 
of Sultan $utb-ud-Din Ibak of 
Dilili, 617 n. 

Nngrat-ud-Din SherKhan Sunkar-i- 
Saghalsus the Malik-ul-Kabir,— 
one of the Maliks of Sultan Nafir- 
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ud-Dm Mahmud Shah of DihlT, 
673, 674 n 3, 684 n 8, 687 and nn 
9 and 1, 688 and n and n 2, 689 n 
and nn 6 and 7, 690 n 8, 692 n 3, 
695 and nn 9 and 1, 696 n, 699 rrn 
2 and 5, 700 n 8, 704 n 5, 713 and 
n2, 1202 w. 

Nu?rat-ud-DIn Tnyaea’I, Malik and 
feudatory 0 f Awadh under Sultan 
Ra?iyyat of Dihll, liv, lv, Ixiii, 
633 n 7, 639, 690 n 1, 782 and n 2, 
783, 734, 735,743,824 and a 8, 
825 and n 3, 866 n. 


Nu?rat Khan Badr-ud-DIn San^ar- 
i*§ufi, the Bum!, — one of the 
Maliks of Sul(in Nn?ir*ud-DIn 
Mabmudgh&h of Dihll, 673 u 5, 
700 « 8, 713 n 2, 714 n 9, 787, 788 
and n 9, 794.* 

Nn^ratjang,— app, xxi. 

Nuzhat-nl*Kulub, the name of a 
book, 1216 a. 

Nyew-lyen, of the Chanohn tribe, 
one of the generals of “ Mengko” 
Ka’an, son of the Qhingiz Khan. 
1222 n . 


Odo de St. Amand, the Master of 
the Temple at Jerusalem, 220 
n3. 

Ogotai, — mispronunciation of the 
name of Uktae, son of the Chin- 
glz Khan, 1104 n 4. 

Ohsson, D\ See under D’Ohs- 
Bon. 

Oldjaitu, a Mughal title corres- 
ponding to the Turkish Kutlugh 
and the Arab Mubarak , 865 n. 

Oriental Congress, the, 511 n, 
885 n, 1094 n, — app. iv. 


Oriental Ilistory, Ilayton’s, 1162 n, 

Osborn, Major R. D., 1187 n 7. 

Osmanli, tho. See under the ’Ug* 
mauli Turks. 

Osset®, tho, —the Europeanized 
name of the tribe of As, 1165 n, 
1109 n. 

Ossian, 508 nl. 

Ottoman Turks, tho, 874 n % 878 n, 
1235 ?il. See also under tho 
’U^mauli Turks. 

Ouseloy, 94 n 3, 1008 n 5. 


p 

Paderin, M., 916 a. 

Paedar, — a Mughal Amir in the 
army of Hulaku Khan. 1276 n , 
Pdetah , 1263 w 8. 

Pakhal, Sutyan— the Jahanglrian 
Sultan, 1041 n . 

PaUrak,— a species of Damascened 
steel! 1213 and n 7. 


Pali-che, the Orla [Arhit],— an offi- 
cer of “Mengko” Ba’ao, son of 
the Chingiz Khan, 1222 n, 

“ Panjab and Dehli, in 1857,” Bev. 

J. Cave Browne’s, 1062 a 2. 

Pan jab Survey Maps, the, 637 n, 
Paranchahs, the, 511 n . 

Pardon, tho dress of, 37 andnl. 
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Paris National Library, the, viii. 

Parsis the, 020 n 2, 

Parwez b. Parwez, son of gljansab, 
— anoestor of Amir Banji, 812 
and n 7. 

Parwiz b. Yazdajird-Lghahr-yar, 
the last of the Akasirah dynasty 
of ’Ajam, 70 % 1, 

Pashm) signification of the word, 
939 a. 

Fathan Kings of Dehli, Thomas’s 
Chronicles of the, xxvi%3, lv, 
606 n t 668 %, 669 % 8, 679 n 6, 085 
n 4, 688 n 2, 690 n 1, 699 n 1, 730, 
779 %, 791 n 4, 795 n 2, 800 %, 818 
n 6, 867 n 8, 878 %, 1108 n 1, 1129 
n 1, 1259% 3,— app. i, iv. See 
also under Thomas’s “ Chronicles 
of the Pathan Kings of Dehli.” 

Pagans or the Bat&nl Afghans, the, 
xii, xiii, xxiii n 2, 320 n 4, 334 %, 
352 n 8, 397 n 1, 497% 3, 608 %1, 
509 %, 511 %, 512 %, 528 % 3, 533 %, 
736 % 5, 852 % 4, 873 %, 885 %, 
1132 %, 1296 % 9,— app. xix. 

Paynton, 295 %. 

Pemberton, 563 %. 

Posh Dad, surname of Gaiu-mart, 
or Gil-Shah, lBt of the Basta- 
-niah dynasty of ’Ajarn, 2. 

Pesh-dad b. Hoshang, ancestor of 
$u^ak-i-Tazi, 303 % 7. 

Pegh-Dadan, the 1st of the five 
dynasties of ’Ajam, the, 1,— also 
called the Bastaniah. 

Peta, son of Hocotam Cham, son of 
theGenzis Cham,— wrong name 
of Batu Khan, BOn °* T <*shi 
Khan, son of the Chingiz Khan. 
1167%. 

P5tis de la Croix,— author of a Life 
of the Chingiz Khan. 535 %, 890 «, 


898%, 964 % 2, 969 nl, 971%, 
984 %, 993 %, 999 n, 1000 %, 1010 %, 
1017 %, 1019 %, 1024 % 2, 1025 %, 
1083%, 1084%, 1089%. 

Petreius, 1171 %. 

Philaretus, 158. 

Philip Augustus, — Philip II. of 
France who undertook with 
Richard Coeur-de Lion the third 
Crnsade, 225%. 

Philip Smith, 886 %. 

Ping-ching. See Lyew-ping-ohong, 
1218%. 

Plr-bRoslpin, the, or. 

PIr-i-TarIk, the, 1078 % 8. 

Pir Muhammad, grandson of Amir 
Timur, 1155% 6. 

Pir Shah, son of Sultan ’Ala-ud* 
Din Muljammad-i-Takish Khwa- 
razm Siliih, 254% 3, 282% 7, 283 
%9. See also under Ghiyas-nd- 
Din Pir Shah. 

PIrey, the slave of Alb-Tigin,— 
ruler of Ghaznin, 73 and % 7, 74 
% 2, 320 % 3. 

Pithora Rae of Ajmir, xxiii, 846 % 9, 
393, 410 % 5, 432 % 9, 456 % 2, 458 
and % 6, 459 % and % 9, 460 % and 
nn 3 and 4, 462 %, 463 %, 464 and 
% 7, 466 nl, 467%, 468, 469%% 8 
and 9, 470 % and % 2, 486 %, 489 
%3, 491, 616% 2, 617%, 618%, 
519 %, 549, 698 % 8, 608 % 8, 621 % 6, 
622%, 635% 4, 761 %1, 779% 3, 
1059% 9, 1060 % 5, —app. ii, iii, 
iv, v, vi. 

Plowden, Captain T. C., 1081 % 7. 

Poetry of the Afghans, Raverty’s, 
xxxi, 611 %, 1078% 8, 1147% 9. 

Poles, the,— the people of Poland, 
1166%. 

Po-li-cha,— a great Tatar [Mughal] 
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lord, general of u Mengko ” l£iU 
an, 1222 n. 

Polo, Marco* See under Marco 
Polo. 

Pooudir, of the Dahima race of 
Rajputs, 460 n. See also undor 
QRand Poondir. 

Popes, the, 1227 n 3. 

Portakln, Bortakiu or Bortikin. 
See under YorkTn. 

Porus, the Indian Prince who came 
to battle with Alexander the 
Great, 636*, 537*. 

Pottinger, 188 * 7. 

Pramarah race of Hindus, the, 
623 *. 

Prank! b. Sian! b. Lud.1, — ancestor 
of Sultan Bahlul, the founder of 
the Ludiah dynasty in India, 
610/1. 


Projevalsky, the RuBfii&n Colonel 
and explorer, 951 n, 981 it, 1085 »♦ 

Price, Mr., 156 « 7, 412 *, 584 * 2, 
1048*1. 

PrithI Raj or Pirt’hwiraji, of 
A j tnir. See under Pithori Rae. 

Prithu, Bartu or Britu,— a Hindu 
chief, 629 n 5. 

Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, 683 n, 774«, — app. xxii. 

Procopius, — the Greek historian of 
the YIth century, 171 *. 

Pulad or Fulad, son of Malik ghan- 
sab, son of Kharnak, — Amir of 
Ghur, 306 * 9, 31 1 and n2. 

Pulan, — one of the Maliks of Sultan 
Shams-ud-DIn I-yal-timish of 
Dihli, 629 and* 7, 

Purihars, tho,— name of a Hindu 
people, 611 n 8. 


Qaiin-i-Buzurg,— title of tho Q&iu- 
giz Khan, — app. xxi. 

Quatremere, 1188*8, 1226 n. 
Queen of Sheba [Saba], Balkls, of 
tho Tababi’ah of Yaraan, 6, 303 
*7. 

Queen Roussudan, daugther of 


Queen Thamar, sovoroign of 
Georgia, 1001 n. 

Queen Thamar, sovoreign of Geor- 
gia, 1001 n. 

Qotb aldyn Baktyar Kaky, 622 n. 
See under IJutb-ud-DIn Bakh- 
tyiir Kiki. 


Rldwiah,— ancestor of Tahir ibn 
ul-ljjusam, 9*1. 

Rae of Chand*wil [Chand-warl. 
the, 743. 

Rae of Dihli, the, —defeated by 
Mu’izz-ud-Din Mu^ammad-i-Sam 
Ghuri, Sultan of Ghaznin, 379*4, 


Rae of Gujarat, the, 521 *. 

Rae of Gwaliyur, the, 646*7. 

Rae of Jaj-nagar, tho, xxrii, 685 
*6, 689*, 692 n, 666*, 738, 739, 
762, 763 and n 3. 

Rae of Jaj-nagar-Gdisah, the, 692 *. 
Rio of Kilinjar, the, 523 n, 524 *, 



733, 734, 735 and n 9, 777 ft, 824 

ft 8. 

Rae of Nahrwilah, the, 516 ft 2, 
519 ft, 520 n. 

Bae of Thangir [or Thankir], the, 
545. 

Bae of XZT^iaah, the, 592 n. 

Bae Kokar or Kokar, — an error for 
the Khokliar Bae, 294 ft. 

Bae Lakhman, 654 n 9. 

Bae Lakhmanlah, of the Hindu 
dynasty of Nudiah, 512 n 4, 554 
and ft 9, 555 and nn 1 and 4, 556, 
557, 558 and rift 7 and 1, 559 and 
ft 2, 674. 

Bae Lakhmiah. See the above. 

Bae Man, 627 and n 6. 

Bae Pathora of Aj mir, 846 ft 9. See 
also under Pithora Bae. 

Bae Sal, the Hindu chief of the 
Jibal-i-Judi [the Jud Hills], 
482 ft, 484 ft. 

Baft* b. Hargamah,— deputy of 
Amir Muhammad, son of Tahir 
[the last of the T^hiri dynasty], 
in the government of Khurasan. 
23, 24 and n 3, 30, 32 n 7. 

Raft’ b. Hasham,-— the rebel gover- 
nor of Mawara-un-Nahr, 12 n 3. 

Raftyis, the, — the name given by 
the Sunnis to the Shi’ahs, 1255 ft. 

Bahup, the Rajput prince of Man£a- 
war and Choetore, 611 ft 3. 

Ra’is-i-Bat or Tab, ohief of Zaran, 
326 ft. 

Ba’is-ud-Daulah, the,— a learned 
Muhammadan dootor, 1206 ft 3, 
1209 ft. 

Bajah of Jamun, the, 453 n 4, 454 ft, 
460ft 3. 

Bajah of Kamrud, the, 562 n, 563 ft, 
504, 570 ft and ft 9, 764. 


Bajah of Sankarah, the, 591 ft. 

Bajasthan, Tod's, 520 ft. 

Rajputs, the, 459 n 9, 462 ft, 466 ft 1 , 
516ft 2, 520ft, 521 ft, 611ft3, 614 
ft 8, 691ft, 694 ft 6, 853 » 6, 1043 
ft 1, 1076 ft. 

Balph Fitch, 570 ft 9. 

Bam Chand [Rama], Bajah, 93 ft 9, 
548n2. 

Ram Diw, — brother of Jakr [Chakr] 
Diw, ruler of Jamun, 453 n 4. 

Ramish-i-Bat or Tab, chief of 
Zaran, 326 ft. 

Rampoldi’s Annali Musalmani, 
535 n. 

Ramusio, 1219 ft. 

Rana Lakhi, son of Jundhara, of the 
Bhati tribe, 79 ft, 80 n. 

Ranah of Ajar, the, 690 n 1,691 
and ft, 733 and n 6. See also 
under Chahar, the Ajar. 

Ranah of the Jud Hills, the, 815. 

Ranbaka or Zaukaba, son of Tazio- 
barsed, — ancestor of ?nljak the 
Tazi, 303. 

Ranjit 8ingh, the founder of the 
Sikh Kingdom, 292 ft. 

Ban-pal [Ran-pala], the Hindu 
Ranah, 839 and ft 7, 840. 

Rarabars or Darabars, a general of 
the Rae of Gnjarat, 522 ft. 

Ragad-i-Il-Khani. or ll-Khani. the, 
—the observatory erected in 
A?arbaijan by command of Hula- 
ku Khan. 1257 ft, 1263 ft. 

Rashid, the ghar of Gharjistan, 341 

ft 6. 

Rashid-ud-Din, author of the Jami'- 
ut-Tawarikh, 336 n 4, 358 « 3, 
359 ft, 618 ft, 869 ft 2, 891 ft, 892 n, 
908 ft, 909 ft, 924 ti, 926 n, 938 ft, 
938 n, 949 ft, 964 n 2, 985 ft, 989 ft, 
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1000 ft, 1018 ft, 1019«, 1020 ft, 
1046 ft, 1086«, 1089 ft, 1155 ft 6, 
1211ft, 1216 ft, 1235 ft 2, 1236 ft, 
1240 ft, 1244 ft, 1247 ft 7, 1250 ft, 
1255 ft, 1260 ft 6, 1261ft, 1263 ft, 
1264 n, 1278 ft, 1286 ti, — app. xx. 

Rashld-ud-DIn, the 9&kim, Khwa* 
jah, — a merchant of Bal kh. 1174 
and ft 2. 

Rashid-ud-Dm-i-’Abd-ul-Majld, 
Imam, 134. 

Rashid-ud-DIn ’All, the Sipah- 
Salar, — an officer of Salman Sliams- 
-ud-DIn Iyal-Timish, of Dihll, 
xxvi, 620, 643 n 4. 

Raghld-ud-Din ’All, Hanafl, the 
Siaraf-ul-Mulk, — the Ulugh-i- 

Khas IJajib [Chief Royal Cham- 
berlain], of Sultan Na?ir-ud*Dm 
Mahmud §hah of Dihll, 833. 

Rashid-ud-DIn MalkanI or Mulkaul, 
Khwaiah. — a Tajik official of Sul- 
tan Rukn-ud-Din FIruz ghah of 
Dihll, 635 and n 8. 

RasJiid-ud-DIn Wa^wat, Imam, — a 
lineal descendant of the Khalifah 
’Umar and author of the Hadayik- 
ns-Sibr fi Dafcayib-ush-ghi’r, 238 
and ft 4. 

Ratbel or Rantbel, — title of the 
King of Kabul who opposed the 
first Mussalmans when they in- 
vaded bis territory, 22 n 6. 

Ratbel or Rantbel, the gfidh of 
Kabul,— to whom the sons of 
D&rhim, Governor of Sijistan, 
fled after their defeat by the 
§affaris, 19 n 1, 22 n 5. 

Ratbhs, the, — name of a people in 
the Koh-i-Jud, 1132 ft. 

Ratib&h, the slave girl of Mabmud- 
i-W&rrab of Nlghapur, 17, 18. 


Rauiat-u$-§afa, the, name of a his- 
torical work, 113 ft, 116 ft 8, 145 
ft 4, 149 ft 3, 162 n 2, 199 tm 7 
and 9, 264 ft, 266 ft, 287 n 9, 289 ft, 
297ft, 305ft 5, 308 ft 2, 816n2, 
322 n, 333 n 6, 388 ft 2, 343 ft 8, 373 
ft 9, 404 ft 1, 407 ftti 5 and 7, 411 ft, 
432ft 1, 434 nn 8 and 9, 486 ft 5, 
449ft 8, 631 ft8, 540ft, 559ft2, 
560 w 4, 672 n 4, 576 ft 5, 615 ft 1, 
623ft 1, 645 n 3, 658 n 1, 659»0, 
665 a 8, 869 » 2, 906ft, 909ft, 933n, 
946 n, 951 ft, 959 ft, 960 n, 983 ft, 
984 ft, 987 n 3, 995 ft, 998 n, 

999 ft, 1008 ft 5, 1012 « 9, 1019 n, 
1020 ft, 1025 ft, 1028 ft, 1029 n, 
1031ft, 1032«, 1034«, 1036 ft 1, 
1038 nn 3 and G, 1042 n 5, 1048 n 1, 
1050 ft, 1053 n 9, 1074 ft, 1083 ft, 
1087«, 1137 ft, 1138 ft, 1141ft, 
1148 n 4, 1159 ft 6, 1190« 1, 1194 a, 
1197 ft 3, 120G n 3, 1221 n, 1227 
ft 4, 1233 ft 2, 1243 ft, 1246 n 5, 
1256 ft 6, 1262 ft, — app. xx. 

Rau?at-ut*T»hirIn, the,*— name of 
a book, xvi, 308 n 2, 423 n 8, 451 
n 6. 

Ravenstein, 969 ft 1. 

Raverty, Major, Hi, 718 ft, 1021 ft 8, 
— app. xiii, xiv, xvn, xix, xxiv. 

Rayhdn , application of the term, 
694 ft 4. 

Rayb&n, ’Imad-ud-DIn. See under 
’Imad-ud-DIn Rayburn 

RaybanI, signification of the term, 
829 ft 9. 

Razan Murit, — ancestor of T»ihir 
ibn-ul-IJ again, 9. 

Ra?i Bi’Hih, ar-, the ’Abbagi ghail- 
fah, 37, 55 n 1. 

R&$i-ul-Mulk, ’Izz-ud-Din Durma- 
Sbi [Durmaf&anl],— oue of the 
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Maliks of Sultan Na?ir-ud-DIn 
Mahmud Shah of Dihii, 697 and ft 
and ft 6. 

Ra?i-ul-Mulk Tirmizi, who became 
the director of the affairs of 
Ghaznln at the time of the 
Mughal invasion, 1016 ft, 1016. 

Ra?iyyah, Sultan, daughter of Sul- 
tan ghams-ud-Din Iyal-Timish 
of Dihii, xxvi, 624 ft, 626, 631 nn 
4 and 9, 632 n 5, 633 n 7, 635 and 
n 9, 630, 637 and n 8, 638 n 1, 639 
ftw 7 and 8, 640 and nn 1 and 2, 
641 and n 8, 643 and n 4 , 644 and 
ft and ft 7, 645 and n and nn 9 And 3, 
646, 647 and ft 9, 648 andnn2, 
3 and 5, 649, 651 ft 7, 652, 656 ft, 
669 n 8, 726 nnd ft 2, 731 n 9, 736, 
737, 743, 745, 746, 748, 749 ft and 
ftji 1 and 3, 750 and n 9, 752, 753, 
754, 761, 767, 779, 780, 782 ft 3, 
790, 798, 806, 818 n 5, 860n, 884 ft, 
1129 and n 1, 1153 ft 9, 1224 n, 
1285. 

Ro-bal or Ran-bal, a Hindu Chief 
in tho Koh-i-Jud, 482 ft, 484 ft 
See also under Rae-sul. 

Boinaud, 1046 ft 8. 

Reiske’s Geography of Abu’l Fidn, 
94 ft 3. 

Remusat, 912 n 9. 

Ronnol, 585 ft 6, 588 ft. 

Retrospoot of Mahommodan His- 
tory, Price’s, 584 n 2. 

Reynold, 73 n 7, 70 n 2, 87 n. 

Riaz-u^-galatln, name of a histori- 
cal work, 777 ft. 

Richard Coeur-de-Lion, xlvii, 220 
ft 3, 225 ft, 470 ft. 

Rieu, Prof., vi, viii, xvi, 320 n,— 
app. xv. 

Ruikiiwar b, Sahirah, son of Tujv, 


— ancestor of £ufoak, the Tszi, 
303 « 7. 

Risalah- i-Baha’iah, the, —of Fakhr- 
ud-Din Muhammad, Ua/T, 429. 

Ritter, 622 «, 916 ft. 

Ri$a , Imam, descendant of ’All b. 
Abl Talib and one of the twelve 
Imams of the ghi’ah, 11 n 9. 

Ri?a, ar*, title of Nub b. Mansur 
son of Nub, son of Na$r Samani, 
44 ft 9. 

Romans, tho, 135 and ft 2, 136 ft, 
139 ft, 872 ft. See also under tho 
Rums. 

Romanns [Armanua the (ai^ar of 
Rum], 134ri 9, 136 ft. 

Royal Asiatic Society, Transactions 
of the, 691 ft. 

Rubruquis, 900 ft and ft 2, 1078 ft 8, 
1080 n 4, 11 10 ft 7, 1140 ft, 1157 
ft 9, 1161 ft 4, 1162 ft, 1165», 

1168 ft, 1173 ?i 1, 1185 ft, 1225 ft, 
1267 ft 6, 1290ftft9 and 1,1291 

ft 2. 

Rudaki, Farid-nd-Din, Abu ’Abd- 
ullah Muhammad, the famous 
poet, 153 ft 7. 

Rukn-ud-Daulah, Abu ‘Ali-i-Hasan, 
son of Buwlah, son of Fana 
Khnsran. Dilami, second of the 
dynasty, 55 a 1, 57, 59, 61 ft 4, 

62 ft 6. 

Rukn-nd-Din, Abii-Bikr, the Kurat, 
Malik, -—tho maternal grand- 
fa thor of Malik ghams-ud-Din Mu- 
hammad, founder of the Kurat 
dynasty, 1181 n 2, 1203 n. Same 
as Rnkn-nd-Din Muhamtnad-i- 
Abu Bikr the Maraghanl. 

Ruku-ud-Din Abu’l Mnjaffar Bar- 
klaruk, son of Sultan Malik ghah, 
Salju^h 143 ft 2. See under Bar- 
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klaruVt Rnkn-ud-DIn Abu’l 
Muzaffar. 

Rnkn-ud-DIn b. ’Ala -ud- Din Mn- 
I? a mm ad, 392. 

Rnkn-ud-DIn ’All b Ibrahim, of 
Nish a pur, tbo Ka?I-i-Mamalik, 
1035 n. 

Rnkn-ud-DIn FIruz Shah, Malik, b. 
Saltan Na$ir-ud-DIn Mahmud 
ghah, son of ghams-ud Din Iyal- 
Timish, of Dilhl, 672, 695, 827 * 8. 

Rukn-ud-DIn FIruz Shah, Snltan b. 
Saltan ghams-ud-DIn Iyal-Timish 
of Dihll, 625, 630 and n 2, 631, 
632 , 633 and nn 6 and 8, 634 and 
n9, 635 andn9, 636, 638 nl, 
657 ft, 670 n 1 , 703 n 9. 

Rnkn-ud-DIn Ghuri Shiinastl b. 
Salman ’Ala-nd-DIn Muhammad 
-i-Takisli Khwarazm Shah, 235, 
266 and n , 273 ft, 275 ft, 276 n 5, 
281 and ft 6, 282 and n, 281, 399 
n 6, 990 n, 992, 1075 ft See also 

under Ghuri iShiinastl. 

Rnkn-nd-DIn Hamzah, Kiwiim-ul 
Mnlk, the Sadr-i-Knbir, — KazI 
of Snltan Mn’izz-nd-Din Muham- 
mad-i-Sam, of Ghur, 466 n 1 , 489 
ft 3, 517 ft. 

Rukn-ud-DIn JIamzah-i-’Abd-ul- 
Malik,— one of the Maliks of 
Sultan Shams-ud-DIn I-yal- 
Timish, of Dihll, 626. 

Rnkn-nd-DIn Khur Shah, son of 
*Ala-nd-D!n Mahmud, — the last 
of the Mnlabidah rulers of Ala- 
mut, 706 n 3, 1148 ft, 1206 nnl 
and 3, 1207 ft, 1208 ft, 1209 ft, 

1210 ft, 1211ft, 1212 ft, 1221 ft, 

1276 ft, 1279 ft. 

Rnkn-nd-DIn Kali] Arsalan [called 
Snllman by some] b. Ghiyas-ud- 

14 


Din Kai Khnsrau,— Xllth of the 
Saljublah dynasty of Rum, 163 n 5, 
164, 1151 1152ft. 1195 ft, 1262ft. 

Rnkn-ud-DIn Mahmud, son of Ta- 
mln-nd-DIn Bahrain gljah, grand* 
son of Taj- nd-Dln-Mjfarab, Malik 
of Sijistan and NTmroz, 197 and 
ftn7 and 8, 198. 

Rnkn-nd-DIn Mahmud Khan b. 
Muhammad-i-Arsalan Khan, the 
Afrasiyabl. See under Mahmud 
Khan b. Mubammad-i- Ars&lan 
Khan. 

Rnkn-ud-DTn Mabarak-i-Khwajah 
Julp, son of Barak, tho Ipjib,— - 
sovereign of Kirmitn, under the 
vassalage of the Mughals, 1119ft. 

Rnkn-ud-DIn Mahammad-i-Abi 
Bikr, the Maraghnnl, M alik, 1037 ft, 
1039 n 7, 1042 ft 6, 1049 ft 2, 1062, 
1054 ft, 1199 ft, 1200ft. Same as 
Rukn-ud-DIn Abu Bikr, the 
Kurat. 

Rukn-ud-DIn Mnbammad-i -Usman, 
the MnrnghanI, Malik, — chief of 
Khaosar of Ghur and father of 
Shams-ud-DIn Mnbammad, foun- 
der of the Kurat dynasty, xxiv, 
xxv, xlvii, 201, 233, 967 and ft 3, 
1039, 1061 and ft 1, J]08andft8, 
1199 ft, 1200 ft, 1201ft, 1203, 1204, 
1205. 

Rukn-ud-DIn Bnllmiin b. Ohiyas-nd- 
Din Kai Khnsrau. See Rukn- 
ud-DIn Ifulij Arsalan. 

Rnkn-nd-DIn 8ur, of KIdan,— one Of 
the Maliks of SnJfan Mn’izz-ud- 
Din Muhammad*i-8am, ot Ghur, 
491 and n 7. 

Rnkn-ud-DIn, title of Beg, 

son of Mlka’il, son of Saljuk, 

186 ft. 
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Rumi dynasty of the SaTjufcs, the, 
157 andn 4, 158, 235 n. 

Bumian, the, 872 to. See also nnder 
the Homans. 

Ramis, the, xxxiii, 139 to. See also 
under the Romans. 

Barns, the, 69 n 9 211 to 7, 22 6. See 
also nnder the Romans. 

Bus, the, 870 n, 999 n, 1103 n, 
1151 n, 1 169 andn 2, 1170 n. See 
also nnder the Russians. 

Bus, fifth son of Yafi* [Japheth], 
-—from whom the Rnssiana are 
descended, 870 n, 871 n, 887 to. 

Bu-f&ed b. Manuohihr, — ancestor of 
Tahir ibn nl- Husain, 9. 

Busians, the. See under the Rus- 
sians and also under the Rus. 


Russians, the, 474 n 5, 870 e, 871 n, 
929 n, 981 w, 999 n, 1000 n, 1051 to, 
1171 ». See also nnder the Bus. 

Rusttk, signification of the word, 
927 n. 

Rustam-i-Dastan or 

Rustam-i-Zal,— the famous hero of 
anoient Iran, 8, 91, 184 to, 285 
to 3, 308 n 2, 818, 422 and n 7, 460, 
471 to 5, 510 n, 561 to 9, 681, 721, 
972 n, 1185, 1234,— app. xxi. 

Rustam b. ae-Saddid, ancestor of 
Tahir ibn uMJusain, 9. 

Ruzaik b. Mahan-i-Khaza’I, ances- 
tor of Tahir ibn nl-Husain, 9n 1. 

Rnaudan, daughter of Queen Tha- 
mar, sovereign of Georgia, 1001 ». 

Ruzutan. See the above. 


Saba, the 'Arab tribes of, 613 to 2. 
Saban-tar [Sawan-tara], leader of 
the forces of Jaj-nagar, 763. 
$abbab al-Himyari, — of the 

Tababi’ah dynasty of Yaman, 7, 
187 n 7. 

$abi-i-Dabir [the Secretary], author 
of the Kitab-i-NajI, 60 and to 7. 
gabit b. Sinan, son of §abit b. 
Hurrah, surnamed Abu Hurrah 
a?-§abi, 60 » 7. See the above. 
Sabtae, the Nuyin, 276 to. Bee 
nnder Swidae, the Bahadur. 
Sabuk-Tigin, founder of the Ghaz- 
nawiyah dynasty, xxxii to 2, xxziii, 
jdv, 1, 27, 41 to, 45 to 8, 46 and to 
» 1, 2 and 4, 47, 48 andnTOS and 
4,49, 51 to 5, 61,62, 67,68, 69 
andn, 70and»8, 71, 72n6, 73 
and toto 7and 9, 74 and to and toto 2 


and 3, 75 and to, 76, 80 » 5, 84 s8, 
105 to, 115, 232 to, 820 and to 3, 
324 to, 329, 455, 509 n, 852 to 4, 
1016 to 3, —app. xviii. 

Sa*d b. Zangi, son of Mandud, the 
Ata-bak, — ruler of Ears under 
the Salju^ sovereigns, 148, 178, 
176 and to 1, 177 and to 6, 178 and 
to 7, 179, 265, 266 to, 283to9, 295 
to and to 6, 296 to. 

Sa’d-ud-Daulah, the Shahnah or 
agent of Alb-Arsalan-i-Ghazi. son 
of Da’ud-i-Jaghar Beg, the Sal- 
jukl, at Baghdad, 134 to 9. 

Sa*d-ud-DIn Abu Bikr the §alghuri, 
Ata-bak, ruler of Fare, 1262 to. 
See under Abu Bikr b. Sa’d b. 
Zangi. 

Sa’d -ad- Dm Gardaizi, Ka$I, — one 
of the Court Ka?is of Salman 
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ghams-ud-Dm I-yal-Timish, of 
Dihli, 625. 

BaM-ud-DIn Tirmial, Khwamh. — 
defender of Hirat against the 
Sbwarazmis, 258. 

Qadaha or Hundreds,— one of the 
four degrees of Maghala, 948 n. 

§adabah,— one of the officers of 
Malik ghah, son of Rukn-ud-Din 
Barklarulf, the Salju^I sovereign, 
145 n 4. 

Saddid h. Dos tan, a?-, ancestor of 
Tahir ibn ul-^usaiu, 9. 

Sa’di, ghaykh, author of the Gulls- 
tan, 179 nl, 407 n 8. 

Sa’di the Juzbi, — one of the Nu- 
yins of the Chingiz Khan. 1006, 
1047, 1051, 1053 and n 9. 

fiadid-ud-DIn Yusuf b. Mutahlwir, 
— one of the Sayyids [ghi’ahs] 
of tfillab, 1242 n 2. 

$adr-i-Jahan, a title given to Min- 
haj-i-Saraj, by Sultan Na^ii-nd- 
Din Mabmud ghah, of Dihli, 
'x.xvlii, 698 and n 8. 

gadr-i-Jahan, application of the 
title in Akbar’s reign, 698 n 8. 

'Sadr-i-Jahan of Bukhara, the, 601 

n8. 

gadr Jahan Mufti, — -app. xxi, 

gadr-ud-Din,— one of the chief men 
of Rnkn-ud-Din Khur Shah, Bad- 
shah of the Mulabidah of Alamut, 
1209 n. 

gadr*ud-Din, the Tabrizi, Malik, — 
commander of the Tajzlk toman 
of the Mughal troops, 1280 n 5, 
1281 n. 

gadr-ud-DhTAli Hai?am, the Niaha- 
puri. Imam, of the sect of the 
Kirimls and the head of the 
Afshin college, $85. 


gadr-ud Din Mas’ud, Harawt, Wasir 
of SuHau ’Ala-ud-Din Takigjj, son 
of I-yal-Arsalln Khwaraim gjjab, 
251 nl. 

gadr-nl-Mulk, the Sayyid, Tig-nd* 
Din ’Ali, Musawi, the Moglprif-i- 
Mamalik of Dihli, 652 and n 1, 658 
and «5, 654 », 663, 711. Bee also 
under Taj-ud-Din, ’All, Musawi. 

Sadsan, sou of Ylfi? [Japheth], son 
of N«b [Noah], 870 ». 

gafabtin, of the Turkish tribe of 
Yamak, father of ICadr Khan of 
Turkistan, xlviii, 961 n, 903 n 8, 
1097 and n 6. His Musalmin 
name was Yusuf. 

§&ffah-i-MaV*urah, the,— the most 
sacred place within a Masjid, 
976 n. 

§a£I, an officer of the ’ Abbasi Khali- 
fah al-Mu’ta?id, 82 n, 

$afi or gabi, the Historian. See 
nnder gabit b. Siniin. 

gafi-ud-Din Mabmud, Khwaiab. — 
one of the Wazlrs of Sultan Ghi- 
yau»ud-Din Mubammad-i-Sam, of 
Ghur, 388, 390. 

Saghalsus. — a word attached to the 
name of Malik Nn^rat-ud-DIn 
gherKhan, Sanfcar, which see, 
969 and n 3. 

Saghuab Tigin, sen of Czar, the 
IJanbuli, the chief of Alnmligh, 
969 nl, 986 n. 

Bag-lab [Sablab], fourth son of 
Tafia [Japheth], 879 n, 871 n. 

§abfb, a#-, title of tbn-i-’Abbad,— 
Wazir of Fakhr-ud-Daulah, 
Abn’l-lJasen-i-Bawiah, 48 n 4. 

Sahind or Samind, son of Sifaud- 
asp, descendant of ?ubik, the 
Tszi, 806. 
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Sahirah b. Tuj 25, —ancestor of ?u- 
hak the TSzI, 303 n 7. 

Sahudah, the Bahadur* See under 
Swidae, the Bahadur. 

Saibi b. Altiia Tash-i-Khwarazm 
ghiih, the IJajib of Sultan Mah- 
mud of Ghaznin. 121 n. 

Sa’Id BadgbaisI,— * one of the chief 
men among the weavers of Hirat, 
1127 n. 

Sa’Id, son of thelKhalifah ‘Usman b. 
’Allan, 1258n8. 

Saif b. £I-Yazan, — of the Tababi'ah 
of Yaman, 8. [jistan, 1201 n. 

Saif-ud-Din, — the Malik of Ghar- 

Saif-ud-Din, Malik,— one of the 
Amirs of Ghur, 1070. 

Saif-ud-DIn, the Bakljurzl, §haikh, 
—a Muhammadan saint, 1181 n , 
1247. 

Saif-ud-DIn the Bitik-chl,— -an army 
officer of Ilulakii Khan, son of 
Tiill, son of tho OJiiuglz Khun. 
1208 n. 

Saif-ud-DIn al-Kaimarl or al-I£a- 
ralrl, — one of tho Amlis of 
Malik-un.Na?ir, the ruler of Ijlalab 
and Sliam, 1267 n 6. 

Saif-ud-DIn Abu Bikr b. Malik-ul- 
Kiimil, son of Malik- ul-‘Adil Saif- 
nd-DIn Abu Bikr-i- Muhammad 
al-Aiyubl,— his father’s Lieuten- 
ant in the Diyar-i-Mi$rIah, 228 
n4 

Saif-ud-DIn Abu Bikr-i-Muhammad 
b. Aiyub, son of Sbndl. al-Kurdl, 
tho Malik-ul-‘Adil. See under 
Malik-ul-‘Adil Saif-ud-DIn. 

Saif-ud-DIn AV&, — the Wazlr and 
Secretary of the Province of Tus, 
1196 n. 

Saif-ud-DIn Azkall or ArkaJI,— a 


horseman of the Malik-ul-Kamil, 
of Sham, 1272 nd. 

Saif-ud-DIn Bat Khan-i-Ibak. the 
Khita-I. Malik of Kuhram, — one 
of the Maliks of Sultan Na?ir-ud- 
Din Mahmud §hah, of Dihll, 
lxii, 673, 699, 706, 767, 768 and 
n 9, 830, 832, 833, 948 n. 

Saif-ud-DIn-i-GhazI, son of ’Imud- 
ud-DIn Zungl, ruler of Maugil, 
204 n, 206 n 7, 207 n 8. 

Saif-ud-DIn IJusan the faring!}, 
Malik, — governor of Multan, 
633 n 6, 644 n 7, 645 «, 668 «, 
689 n, 730, 781 and nn 8 and 2, 782 
and n 3, 1004 n 9, 1108 711,1119, 
1128 and n, 1129 and n 1, 1130n, 
1131 and 77, 1153, U54 n 1, 3 201 w. 

Saif-ud-DIn Ibak, the Shams!, the 
chief Dad-Bak, one of tho Ma- 
lika of Sultan Na?ir-ud-DIn Mah- 
mud S^ali of Dilill, 673 n 6, 788, 
789 and n 3, 790. 

Saif-ud-DIn Ibak-i-Balka Khan. 
Sanii’I, — one of the Maliks of 
Sultan Na?ir-ud-DIn Mahmud 
Shah of Dihll, 673, 749, 774 n. 

Saif-ud-Din Ibak-i-Bihak, the Kut- 
lugh Khan, — commander of the 
army under Sultan Bafiiyyah, 
daughter of Sultan Shams-ud-DIn 
I-yal-Timish of Dihll, 641. 

Saif-ud-DIn Ibak-i-Kashll Khan 
Mubarak-i-Barbak, — one of the 
Maliks of Sultan Na§ir-ud-DIn 
Mahmud Shah of Dihll, 674, 685 
n 4, 694 and n 3, 702, 709 n, 713 
and n 2, 778 n, 781 n 9, 795 and 
w2, 796, 798, 799 n 4, 802,820, 
827, 840, 841, 849 n 9. 

Saif-nd-DIn Ibak-i-U ohch ah. Malik, 
—one of the Maliks in Hind of Sul. 
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$n ghams-nd-DIn I-yal-Timish, 
of Dihli, 617 n 6, 633 » 6, 729, 730, 
731. 

Saif-ud-DIn Ibak-i-Yaghan-Tat, the 
Khita-i Turk,— oue of tho Maliks 
in Hind of Sultan £l\ams-ud*DIn 
I-yal-Timish of Dihli, 618 n, 731, 
732 and n 1 , 736, 744, 762 n 9, 770 
n9, 771 a, 774 ?>, 778 », 860 n. 

Saif-ud-DIn Ighrak, Mnhk of the 
I-ghurs, — who joined SuHan Jalal- 
ud-DIn Khwurazm Shah m the 
early part of his campaign against 
tho Mughals, 287 n 9, 289 «, 290 n, 
391 n 8, 409 n 6, 540n, 1015 a, 
1019 n, 1020 n, 1021 n 8, 1022 *, 
1023 n, 1129 til. 

Saif-ud-DIn Kudiiz, the Tuikman,- 
Aralr-ul-tJmaiii of Mi$»r, who 
under the title of Mahk-ul-Mu- 
zaffar, usurped tho sovereignty 
of that country, 1270 t?, 1277 ti, 
1282 n. 

Saif-ud-DIn Kiijl, Malik, feudatory 
of HansI, — one of tho Maliks of 
Sultan Shams-ud-DIn I-yal 
Timish, of Dihli, 633, 634, 639, 
640, 726, 735, 779. 

Saif-nd-DIn Mohammad, son of Sul- 
tan 1 Ala-ud-DIxt al-JHnsam, XVIth 
of the Shan sab aiiiah dynasty of 
Ohur, 361, 365, 36 *, 367, 308 and 
71, 369, 370, 371, 375 w, 377 n 4, 
413 nl, 440, 447. 

Saif-nd-DIn Sadik Khun b Man- 
guka or Mangiiekfi, Malik, — ono 
of tho Saidarsof Sultfm Jalal-ud- 
Dln Khwiirazra Shah, 1270 n. 

Saif-ud-DIn Surl b Izz-ud-DIn al- 
IJusain Ghurl, Sultan, 1st of the 
ghansabanlah dynasty of Ghaz- 
nin, 112 n 5, 113 n, 149 n 2, 316 


n 9, 337, 338 *» 1 and 2, 839, 340, 
341 and n 7, 342, 343 and nn 2 and 
3, 347 n 2, 348 and n, 349 n, 350 n, 
351 n, 353 a 5, 354, 35$, 356 a, 
353 n 2, 423 n 8, 438, 439 and nn 
3 and 4, 440, 441, 442 and n, 443 a, 
445, 446 a 3. 

Saif-ud-DIn Surl, son of SJjihab-ud* 
Din Muhammad Kharnak, son of 
’Izz-ud-DIn al* Husain Ghurl, Ma- 
lik, 344, 472 n, 196 * 1. 

Saibud-DIn Timrnnl, tho Khnda* 
wand-Zfulah, — ono of tho Amirs 
of Ghur, 395. 

Siuf-ul-Jslfun, Malik-ul-’Aziz, 
hlr-ud-DIn, son of Aiyub, son of 
ShadI al-Kardl, 208 and n 9. 

§iViu Khan, the,— title of Hutu, sou 
of Tush I, soil of tho Chingiz Khun, 
1165 n. 

St. Johu, tho Baptist, 1253 n 4. 

St. John, tho Evangelist, 1161 v 1. 
St. John, Major, 991 u, 111971, 
1207 7i. 

St. Louis, 885 «, 886 n. 

St. Petershuig’s Journal, the, 72 n 0. 
Sair-ul-Bilnd, the, — a Poisian trans- 
lation of tho Aw-ul-Bilad, an 
Arabic geographical work, xvi. 
Sajan b. Murzabau b. Hanz, of the 
Tabubi’ah of Yanian, 8. 

Siijukah. Soe under Sumukah, tho 
Bahadur. 

Sakliib or Saklab, the fourth of the 
eight sons of Yafi*j [Japheth], 
870 n, 871 «, 880 n. 

Sablubs or Saklabs, the,— descen- 
dants of Suklub, son of Yafiji 
[Japheth J, 870 a, 872 n, 1032 n. 
The Sclavs or Slavs of Europeans. 
Saknuk, son of Tushi, son of the 
Qhingiz Khun, 1 166 a. 
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Saktur, the Nu-yin,*— one of the 
Nu-yins of the Chingiz Khan. 
972 ft, 975 ft 6. 

Sakya-muni, the Bnddha, — story of 
hie incarnation, 892 n. 

8alab-ud-DIn, the Nisa-I, Kotwal 
[Seneschal] of the city of Ghaz- 
nin, — under Sultan Muhammad 
Khwarazm gjjah, 1013, 1014 and 

»2, 1016 ft. 

galab-ud-Din Khalil, son of Malik* 
ul- Kamil Nagir-ud-DIn,— i the last 
of the AiyubI dynasty in Egypt, 
1275 n 3. 

galab-ud-Din Yusuf, son of Aiyub b. 

Stadx-al-Kurdi, Sultan, — Vth of 
the Kurdiah Maliks of gham, 101 
ft 8, 204 n , 205 nn 4 and 6, 206 
and ft 7, 207 and ft 8, 208 ft and 
ft* 9 and 1, 209 n 6, 210 and ft, 
211, 212 ft, 213 and ft, 214 n and 
ftft6and8, 215 and ft 9, 216 and 
ftft 8 and 4, 217 and ft, 218 ft and 
ft 6, 219 and ft 9, 220 and rift 1 
and 3, 221 n and nn 6 and 7, 222 
and ft and n 8, 224 and ft 8, 225 ft, 
229 ft 5, 470 w, 1265 ft 9, 1267 ft 6. 

Salar ?affir. See under Kaffir, the 
Salar. 

Sale, General Sir R., 97 n. 

Sale’s, 41 Defence of Jalalabad,” 831 
ft 1,1012 ft 4, 1025 ft. [ft 9, 885 ft 3. 

Sale’s Qur’an, 365 n 3, 646 n 7, 820 

Salg&an JChatun, — daughter of 
Ohaghatae Khan, son of the 
Ohingiz Khan, 1148 ft 4, 1211 ft. 

Salgfcur, the Turkman Chief, -—pro* 
genitor of the Ata-baks of Fars, 
174 ft. 

Salghur ghah, son of the Ata-bak 
Su’d b. Zangi, ruler of Fare, 295 
n 6. 


Salj&ur Sultan, Abu Bikr-i-Sa*d, 
ruler of Fars, 1 1 18 ft 9. See under 
the Ata-bak Abu-fiikr b. Sa’d b t 
Zangi. 

Sail, Sari or Salin, a Tattar tribe, 
1135 ft 5. 

Sail, the Niiyin. See under Salin the 
Tattar Niiyin. 

galib, Khwajah. the Kot-wal [Senes- 
chal], deputy of Hindu Khan 
Mihtar-i -Mubarak in the fort of 
Cohohah, 1153 and n 9. 

gulih-i-Isma’Il, Malik, b. Badr-ud- 
Din Abu’l-Fa?a’il-i-Lulu, ruler 
of Mau?il, 1247 n, 1263 ft8, 1264 ft, 
1280 ft 5, 1281 ft, 1282 n. 

galib b. Darhim, governor of Sijis- 
tan, 19ftl, 22 ft 5. 

galib b. an-Na$r, KananT, — governor 
of Sijistan under the Tahiris, 
19 and ft 1, 21. 

Salim, Sultan, Erst of that name, 
of the ’Ugmauli sovereigns, — 
deposes the last * Abbasi Khalifah 
in Egypt, 1260 ft. 

Salim [Islam] Shah, Sur, ruler of 
Dihli, 611ft. 

Salin, Sail or Sari, the Tattar Nu- 
yiu, — one of the Nu-yins of Man- 
gu Ka’an, son of Tuli, son of tho 
Q^ingiz Khan. 711 andn4, 786 
ft 6, 788 ft 1, 844 and ft 8, 850 n 2, 
862, 1135 ft 5, 1191ft, 1201ft, 

1202 ft, 1225 ft, 1283 n 8. 

Saljiut tribe of Mughals, the, — 
descendants of the second of the 
Nurim sons of Alan-Kuwa, 893 ft, 
840 ft, 941 n. 

Saljuk b. Lawman, the Turkman, 
founder of the SaljubI dynasty, 
85, 116 and n 3, 117 n, 118 aud ft, 
120, 903 ft, 914 n. 
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SaljuV dynasty of *Ir&V, the, 160 n, 
166, 167 n 8. 

SaljuV dynasty of Kirman, the, 93 
»8, 138 n 8, 138 n, 167 a 8. 

8alju^ dynasty of Bum, the, 157 and 
*4, 158 n, 164 n 7, 168n2, 235 n, 
1237 n 4. 

SaljuV dynasty of gijam, the, 144 
*3, 167 n 8. 

SaljuV ghah, son of Mahmud b. 
Muhammad b. Malik ghah, Sal* 
juVi,207 n8. 

SaljuV Turkmans, the, 1028 n. 

SaljuVl Sultans, the, 103 n, 126 n 2, 
132 n 9, 146 n 4, 157 n 2, 168 n 2, 
172 » 8, 189 n 8, 203, 234 n 8, 235, 
236 andn4. 

SaljuVs, the, vii, xxxiii, 66 n 7, 93 
n8, 94, 96nl, 98 andn8, 100, 
102 nl, 104 nl, 105 n, 108 n 5, 
116nS, 117 n, 119 nn 7 and 8, 120 
and nl, 121 and n, 122 andnn8 
and 8, 123 n, 124 and n and n 4, 
125 and nn 6 and 8, 126 nn 2 and 3, 
127, 129 andnandnn2 and 3, 
130, 131 andn7, 132 n 9, 138 n 8, 
144 n, 157 and n 4, 167 n 8, 172 
n3, 174 n, 184n, 185, 232 n, 236, 
824 n, 832 n 4, 874 n 6, 478 n 6, 
887 n, 891 «, 901 n, 908, 905 n, 
1008 n 5, 1009 n, 1239 n, 1249 n. 

Salm b. Afridiin, sovereign of I-ran, 
308 and n2. 

Sal-Timigh, — a Turkish name,— app. 
xii. 

Sam, the Sarhang [standard-bear- 
er],— an army ofjioer of Sultan 
Muhammad Khwaraam ghah, 
1002, 1025 n 3, 

Sam b. Ghiyas-ud-DIn Mahmud, 
Sultan of Ghur. See under his 
title of Bahi*ud*Din. 


Sam b. Hasan b. Muhammad-i-Surl 
the chief of Ghur, 822 n, 338 n 6 * 

Sam b. ’Isx-nd-Dm al-Hasain, Sul- 
tan of Ghur. See under his title 
of Baha-nd-Din. 

Sim b. Narimin, grandfather of 
Bustam-i-Zil, 809 n, 510 n, 972 n. 

Sam [Shem], son of Nuh [Noah] 
6, 170 n 8,-803 and n 7, 804. 

Sam b. gharas-nd-Dm Muhammad 
Baraianl. See under his title of 
Baha-ud-DIn. 

Sam, the Sipah-salar, son of ?uh»k 
the TazT, 807. 

Saman-i-Khaddat, founder of the 
SamanI dynasty, 26 and n 3, 27, 
28, 29, 53 nn 3 and 6. 

Samanls, dynasty of the, xxxiii, 25 
n 2, 26, 27 and n6, 28, 29 and n 9^ 
81 n 3, 32 n, 42, 50 n 2, 51 and 
» 6, 52 andnl, 63 and n, 6Bnl, 
63, 7lnn4 and 5, 72 n 6, 73 n 7, 
74, 76 n, 80 n, 81 n, 84 n 9, 118, 
282 n, 341 n 6, 901 n, 916 n, 916 », 
922 n. 

Samanis, Genealogical tree of the, 
53. 

SamarsI, the Bajput Prinoe of 
Oheetore, 620 n. 

Sannarush, ruler of the descendants 
of £abil and Nabati, the sons of 
Adam, 3. 

Samoydes, the, — the peoples in- 
habiting Northern Bussta, who 
probably are the descendants of 
Yajuj and Majuj, 872 n. 

gam^am-ud-Daulah Marzaban. son 
of '0?d-nd-Daulah Fana Khusrau. 
of the Buwlah dynasty, 67, 64 
andnl, 65. 

gamfim-ud-DIn of F&rgbanah, a 
soldier in the service of Muham* 
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mad-i-B&khtyar, the Khali, 552 
and n 8. 

gamukah Bahadur, the Salj!ut,—one 
of the Nu-yins of the Chingiz 
Khan, 958 n. 

Sanbashi, the See under 

Subash!, the IJajib-i-Buzurg. 

Sanders, Captain, 1052 n 5. 

Sang-i-Ya&ah , the rdin-producing 
stone, 870 n, 941 n. 

Sangar Khan, the Janjhuhah. See 
under Sankar Khan. 

Sangar Khan, Jjiarlulp. See under 
Sunkar Khan. 

Sangkiir, the Nu-yin, — one of the 
Nu-yins of Hulaku Khan, son of 
Tiil!, son of the Qhingiz Khan, 
1263 7i. 

Sangiin, also styled Rhangun, son of 
the Awang Khan, 941 n, 942 n , 
944 n. 

Sanjan Rae, author of a historical 
work, 85 ». 

Sanjar, Sultan, son of Malik ghah, 
son of Alb-Arsalan-i-Ghazi, Sal- 
jukl, 105 n, 107, 108 and-n-5, 109 
audw8, 110 and% 1, 111 and7i2, 
112 it 3, 138 n, 143 n 2, 144 72 and 
ti 3, 146 and Tin 6, 6 and 7, 147 
andn8, 148 andnn4 and 5, 149 
andn2, 150, 151 and n 6, 152, 153 
and 7i 7, 164 and n 2, 155 n and ti?i 
8 and 6 , 156 and n 8, 157 and nn 1 , 
2 and 4, 158 n, 159 and n, 165 and 
n 5, 166 n, 168 and n 2, 169 and 
n 7, 170, 171 and, n 2, 173 and ti 5, 
174 and n, 180 and n 7, 181 n, 187 
and n 4, 188, 189, 204 and n, 205, 
233 n, 234 n 8, 236 nn 4, 5 and 6, 
237 n and Tin 7 and 8, 238 n and 
rw*3, 5 and 8, 239 and n, 242, 260 
n 7, 261, 264 n, 29 6 n, 333 n 6, 336 


and n 4, 337, 342, 344, 847 n 2, 
348 «, 349 n, 350 n, 357 andn7, 
858 and nn 2 and 3, 359 and n, 360, 
861 and n 7, 362, 363 n 8, 364, 
374 and n 5, 375 n, 378 n 3, 426 n 4, 
427, 439 n 4, 900 n 4, 906 n, 907 n 
908 n, 909 and n, 910, 911 and n 7, 
919 n, 923 n, 924 n, 925 n, 926 n» 
1198 n 8, 1244 n 3. 

Sanjar Malik, the usurper of the 
government of Bukhara, 260 n 7, 
930«. 

Sanjar Shah b. Tnghan Shah, son 
of Mu-ayyid-i-A’inah-dar, — of the 
Sanjariyah Maliks of Nishapur, 
182 andnl, 246 m 8, 247 n, 250, 
251 n 9, 391 n3. 

Sanjar! [of Sultan Sanjar SaljukT] 
dynasty, the, 168, 203, 231, 245, 
248, 250, 336 and n 4, 367, 371, 
424. 

Sanjarib, Malik of Babil, [Senna- 
cherib of biblical history], 3. 

Sanjariyah Maliks of Fiirs, the, 173. 

Sanjariyah Maliks of ’I-rak and 
A?arbaijun, the, 169 [180. 

Sanjariyah Maliks of Nishapur, the, 

San jut!, a friend of Kabal Khan 
son of Tumina-i, chieftain of the 
Mnghals, 897 ti. 

Sankar or Sangar Khan, the Jan- 
jhuhah, — chief of the Janjhuhah, 
tribes of the Koh-i-Jud, 1131 w. 

Sankghur, the Nu-yan, — one of the 
Nu-yins of the Chingiz Khan. 
1020n. 

San^ur b. Salghur, the Ata-bak, 
progenitor of the Ata-baks, of 
Fars, 148, 168; 169 and n 7, 173 
and nn 4 and 5, 174 n f 175 and n 7 . 
See also under Afc-Sanjpir b. 
’Abdu’llah, the ljajib. 
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Ban^ur §hah b. 8a* d b. Zungi, the 
Ata-bak of Far*, 179. 

Ban^ur or Saukur Tigin b. Maudud 
b. Zangl, the Ata-bak of Firs, 
174 n. 

Bandurins, the, a se^t of tlio Ghuzz 
tribe, 114 *, 377 n 6, 433 n 6, 460 
and n 3, 451, 499 n. 

$annafah-nt-Tarikh, the,— of §abit, 
son of Sinau, Abu ^urruh a$-§iibi, 
06*7. 

Bar Diiwat-Dnr, [Head or Chief Ink 
bearer, or Chief Secretary], the, 
1232 n. See Mujuhid-ud-Dm I- 
bak, the Sar-Dawat-Diir. 

Bar-i-Jandar [chief of the Jiiu-dars 
or Guards], — title of a class of 
officers, xlix, 370, 003 and a 7. 

Saraj-ud-HIn-ivAbu Bikr, tho Am'u- 
t-flfijib, — one of tho Maliks of 
Sultan MuTzz-nd-Din Maliam- 
mad-i-Sam, of Gfciir, 483?<, 491 
n 9. 

Baraj-nd-Diii b. Minhnj-ud-Din, 
’Ujfibah-i-Zaman, father of the 
author, xix andal, xxii, xxiii, 
xxx, xlvi, 105, 192, 193w 4, 244, 
383, 429 and nn 4 and 6, 456, 489 
7i 3, — app. y, xix. 

Saraj-ud-Din ’Umr-i-Kharctah, Kjha» 
rush! or KharoshtT, Malik, — one 
of the Maliks of Ghur, 1070 and 
7i 6, 1071. 

Sarahs!, Abn’l Fazl Muhammad 
ibn ul-yakim, Imam, — author of 
tho Mukhta^aisi-lv&fi, 38 and 
»6. [591. 

Baras, Rae, Rajah of Sanknrab, 

Sarhnng, signification of the word, 
108 andn7. 

Sari, Salt or Slliu, a Tat tar tribe, 
14 35 n 5# 
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Bart, the Nu-ym. Bee under Salin, 
tho Tattir Nu-yin. 

8nr»k or Sarigh,— a term applied 
to the Tajziks by the Turks, 
879 n. 

Serkah, son of Kokar, the ohief of 
tho Khoklmrs, 482 n, 484 a. 

Sarllgh Khan or 

Sarsigh Khan,— one of the Sardars 
of Sultan Muhammad Khwarazm 
Bhtiv, 

Sarts, the, —a torm by which the 
Tajziks ure styled, 878 tt, 879 n. 

Sarwiini b. Shall llusain, son of the 
Gkuri chief who settled among 
the Afghans, 610 n. 

Sasaniau dynasty, tho, — fourth of 
tho five dynasties of 'Ajiitn, I, 4. 

Sasiinitin coins, foend in tho city of 
Ck, 1 122 ». 

Satuk-Karachiir, or 

Satuk Kigali, or Satuk Kigali, first 
of tho Afrasiyihi Khans of 
Tnrkistan,— boeoiurs a cmivont to 
Islam and is known as IJazrat 
SatuV, 901 ii, 902 n, 923 n. 

Siiuchi, tho Sadr,— an officer of 
Ilulakii Khan, executed by bis 
order, 1286w. 

Sawan-tara or Sabwn-tar, — leader 
of the forces of Jaj-nagar, 763. 

Say y id ’A la- ul- Walk or 'Ala-ud- 
©m, of Tirrnid, a lineal descen- 
dant of Imam Husain, acknow- 
ledged as Khalifah by Sult»n Mu- 
hammad Khwarazm Shah, 265 n 4, 

266?i. 

Sayyid Agjiraf the ’ Ain wi,— beads <& 
rebellion in Sarnrkand, 906 n 

Sayyid yasan, a celebrated poet of 
Ghazni n, 109 

Sayyid Jamal Bukhari, —a Mufyam- 
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madan saint, buried in OcJ&hah- 
i- Sharif, 541 w6. 

Sayyids, dynasty of the, in Dihli, 
xiii, 509 n, 511 it. 

Scandinavians, the,— their custom 
of presenting the cup or bowl, 

110 6 it. 

Sohiefner, 1226 n. 

Schuyler, Mr. EugCnC, 91T it, 9i9 it* 
1031 n. 

Sclaves, the, 870 n. See under the 
Saklabs. 

Scythians, the, 750 n 7, 886 », 887 n , 
1043 n 1, 1076 n, 1081 n 7. 

Sekari, the, — a small tribe of the 
Afghan people, 184 n. 

Semenof, M., 916 it. 

Sen dynasty, of Gauf and Lakhana- 
wati, the, 559 n 2. 

Senaccherib [Sennacherib], the Clay 
stamped annals of, 423 n 8. 

Sergius, the monk, — an Armenian 
priest in the i tfda of Iituk Buk«> 
son of Tull, son of the Ohingiz- 
Khan, llGlit4, 1162 n. 

Serki or ghorki, son of Mattgu Ka- 
an, son of Tull, son of the Ohin- 
giz KhXn, 1219 n, 1223 n. 

Shabankarah, the, — name of a 
people in Firs, 174 n. 

ShabasI, usurper of the government 
of llirat, 37 -w. 

ghabki ^otu, — one of the Nii-yins 
of the Chingiz KliSn. 289 n. Sec 
also under Shiki Kutu^u. 

ghaddid b. ’Ad, King of the oarly 
’Arabs, 303 n 7, 386 n 1. 

ghndd&d b. ?uhtk, ancestor of Amir 
Banji, 812. 

ghadi b. Mardln, the Kurd!, father 
of Aiyub, the founder of the Ai- 
yubl dynasty of ghim, 207 n 8. 


ghafi’i, Iinam, Muhammad, son o# 
Idris— founder of the Shafi'i sect 
of Muhammadans, 182, 213 n, 227, 
228 ri 4, 384 and n 5, 385, 646. 
Shafi’i Sect, the,— one of the four 
orthodox sects of Muhammadans, 
384, 994 n. 

ghah, Malik or Chief of Jund, 120, 

121 . 

ghah b. Ibrahim b. Ardshir, the ghar 
of Gharjisfcan, 863. 
ghah-i-Jahan or ShJh Jahan, fifth 
Mughal emperor of Dihli, ix, X, 
621 n 6. 

ghah-i-Zamiin, daughter of the * Ab- 
bas! Khalifah a^Ta’i'-u-L’illah, 
—given in marriage to ’lssz-ud- 
Din BaWityar, son of Mu*i£z-nd, 
Dauluh, Buwlah, Dllami, 61 nl. 
ghah fjusain, son of a chief of Ghur, 
who settled among the Afghans, 
— ancestor of the Ghalzis, 337 a 0> 
610 n. 

ghah Jalil b. Kusam b. ’Abbas, — 
‘Abbis, the uncle of Muhammad, 
1258 n 8. 

gh&h Kiya b. 'AlS-ud^Din Mahmud, 
brother of Rukn-ud-Din KhQr 
ghah, B5d-§jiah of the Mul&j?idah 
of Alamut, 1209 it. 
ghah Mahmud, 200 it 8. See under 
ghih&b-ud-.Din Mafcmud-i-I^arab. 
gh&h Malik, ruler of KhwaraZm 
under SultSn Mas’ud of ghaznin, 
232 it. 

ghUh Malik b. Ya’kub, son of Laig, 
Suffuri, 36 « 9, 185 it. 
ghSh Mir, — an officer of Hul&ku 
Khan, son of Tull, son of the Ohin» 
giz Khan. 1206 n 3. 
ghah Namah of Firdausi, the, I, 
721 n 3, 1058 «5> 
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Nizam-nd-DIn, the Bndt’um, 
— a Muhammadan Baint, 634 n 2. 

Shah Kukh, son of Timur, Sultan, 
1033 n. 

ghah ghnj%\ son of ghah Jahan, the 
fifth Mughal emperor of Dihli, 
692 a. 

Shah Turkan, mother of Rukn-ud- 
Diu Firms Shah, son of Sultan 
ghams-ud-DIn I-yal-TimisH of 
Dihli, 630 and n 3, 632, 670 it 1. 
Also styled Khudawandah-i- Jahan, 
Shah Turkln. 

Shah ’Usman, grandson of N5?ir- 
nd-Din ‘Usmln.-i-Harab, Majik of 
Sijistan and NImroz, 199 andu 7, 
200 n 8, 201, 967 and?i3. Also 
stylpd Nu$rat-ud-DIn ’Usopin. 

gh&h Wakhsjil, — one of the Maliks 
of Sultan Ghiyas-nd-DIn Mul.iam- 
mad-i-Sam Ghurl, 390. 

Shah Zad b.Farrukh-Zad b Mas’ud- 
i-Karim, Ghaznawi. 107. 

ghSh-an-shah [King of Kings],— a 
title first assumed by Bahrain, son 
of Bahram, Yth qf the Sasanian 
dynasty of ‘A jam, 4. 

ghahan-Shah b. ’Ala-ud-DIn Mah- 
mud, — brother of Rukn-ud- Din 
Khur Shah, Badshah qf the Mula- 
hidah of Alamut, 1206 n 3, 1208 n. 

ghahan-Shah b. Bahram ghlh, Ghaz- 
nawl, 111. 

Shkhan-Shah, tfur-nd-Daulahb. Abu. 
Lasfckar-i-Aiyub, son qf Shad! al- 
Knrdi, 208 and n 9, 219 n 9. 

ghahnah , signification of the term, 
733 n 4. 

ghahran-ghah b. \Ala-nd-DIn Mah- 
mud, — brother of Rukn-nd-Din 
Khur Shah, Badshah of tho Mula- 
|iidah of Alamut, 1208 n. 


ghahr-arao or 

Shahr-yar, tho Wazlr of Arda*gJjer, 
son of ghorwaiah, — he ascended 
the throne of the Akasirah by 
usurpation, 5, 1295. 

ghihu Khel tribe of LudI, the,— a 
division of the Afghan nation, 610«. 

Shaiban, son of Tush! [Juji] Khan, 
son of tho OhlngTa Khan, 1102» 
1105 a, 1165n, 1166 w, 1170n, 
1 178 n, 1179 w. 

gjpubam Khan. — ancostorof Abu-l 
OhSzI Bahadur Khan, the histo- 
rian, 873 n. 

Shaid-iisp b. Az^r-gab, — ancestor of 
T«hir lbu-ul- Husain, 9. 

ghaul-iispb Sifimak, — dogcondant of 
#uhak tho Tail, 306. 

Shaikh Khun,— an officer of Sntyln 
Muhammad Kliwftrazm g]iab, 
1030 n. [901 n. 

Shaikh Najm-ud-Din, the historian, 

Shuikh-ul-Jibal, tho, Ghjof of tho 
Assassins, — title of ljasan-i-^ab- 
bal?, tho head of the sect of Mula- 
hidah, 651 n 7, 1187^7, 1188 w. 

Rhnjarat-ul-Atrak, of Abu’l Ghagi 
Bahadur Khan, tho, 548 n 3, 866 n t 
869 n 2, 894 «, 1056 n 7 ♦ 

Rhakar Khatiin, daughter of Rio 
Saras, Rajah of Sankarah, — adop- 
ted by Sul£au Firuz Rhiih, tho IJa* 
bashi, 591 n. 

Rhalamun, th© Bitik-clp,— socrotfrry 
qf l^angu Khan, son of Tull, soq 
of the Ohingiz Khan. 1180 

\mn. 

Shalikh b. Arfakhshad b. Sam 
[Shem], 6. 

Shalmams, the,— a Tajsik race 
along tho banks of the river of 
Kabul, 1043 » 1, 1044 n. 
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£hams-ud*Dln HarigI, the ShaiJ^- 
ul-Islam of Marw, 1029 n. 

ghams- ud-DIn Hnsnn-i-Ikhtiyar, 

the Mntytashim, — governor of the 
Kuhistan, xxv, 1198, 1203, 1204, 
1212, 1213. 

ghams-nd-Din Iyal-Timish, Sultan 
of Dihll, 310 n 5. See under 
I-yal-Thnish. 

ghams-nd-DIn Khusrau-Shahl, 
Imam,— one of the ’Ulamii of 
Khurasan. 1197. 

Shams-ud-DIn KIdinI, Malik, — 
one of the Maliks of Sultan 
Mu’izz-ud-DIn Mutyammad-i- 
Sam, of Ghilr, 490. 

Shams-ud-DIn Maudud, son of 
Malik-ul-’Adil, Saif-ud-DIn Abu 
Bikr-i-Mutyammad al-Aiyubl, 
229 » 6. 

Shams-ud-DIn Mnbammad, of BS- 
mliin, Sultan, 248, 249. Sco 
under Shams-ud-DIn Muhammad 
b, Fakhr-nd-DIn Mas’ud. 

ghams-ud-DIn Muhammad, tho 
Juzjanl, — one of the Maliks of 
Sultan ’Ala-ud-DInMuhammad-i- 
Takisji Khwarazm Shah, 1003, 
1036 nl, 1038 «. 

Shams-ud-DIn Mubammad, son of 
Baha-ud-DIn Sam, son of ‘Izz- 
ud-DIn al-ljusain, Ghurl,— after 
his accession to the throne of 
Ghur his title was changed to 
Ghiyag-ud-Din, 370. See under 
8ultau Ghiyas-ud-DIn Mutyam- 
mad-i-Sam Ghurl. 

ghams-ud-DIn Mubammad b. Fakhr- 
ud-DIn Mas’ud of Bamlan, son 
of ‘Izz-ud-DIn al-IJusain, Malik 
of Ghur,— Sultan, 248, 249, 342, 
358 n 3, 378 and n 3, 379, 390, 405 


u 3, 425 and n 8, 426 and n 4, 427, 
428 n 1, 429 and n 7, 457 n, 472 n 9, 
481 n 8. 

Shams-ud-DIn Mubammad b. Ghi- 
yas-ud-DIn Matymud, son of Ghi- 
yas-ud-DIn Mutyamxnad-i-Sam, 
Ghurl, 408, 412. 

Shams-nd-DIn Mnbammad b. 'Ixz- 
ud-DIn, the Hirawl,— the Mutyad* 
dam of the guild of weavers of 
llirat, 1128 n. 

Shams-ud-DIn Mnbammad b. Majd- 
ud-DIn, the Kal-yiini, — governor 
of Hirnt, 1128n. 

Shams-nd-DIn Mnbammad, son of 
Rukn-ud-DIn Mntyammnd-i-’Ut* 
man,— tho founder and first of 
tho Karat dynasty, xxv, 199* 7, 
784 and n4, 1181n2, U94n, 

1 195 vi, 1199?>, 1200ti, 1201 to, 
1202 n, 1203 n, 1204 to 2. 

Shams-ud-DIn Muhammad b. T5j* 
ud-DIn Abu’l Fath, tho Malik-us- 
Sii'is, Malik of Sijistan and Nlm- 
roz, 189, 190,191 audw5, 192, 
447 and n 2. 

Shamfl-ud-DIn ‘Ugman, the Tnghrao, 
— one of the chief ’Dlarnii of 
Tabriz, 9Q7 n. 

Shams-ud-DIn Utsuz, tho I^ujilv— 
one of the Turkish Maliks of tho 
Khwarazm Rhahl dynasty, 399, 
414, 1003. 

Shams-ul-Ayimma Abu’l Fa?l Mu* 
bammad, son of al-tfakim, Sara- 
JchsI,— author of the Mukhtajar- 
i-Kafl, and Wazlr of Amir Nitty, 
son of No?r, son of Atymad, 
Bantam 38, 39 and to 1. 

Shams-ul-Lughiifc, the,— a lexicon 

graphical work, 49 n 7, 138 a 8, 
200 n 2, — app. viii, xxii* 
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Shams-ul-Ma’all Kiibus, son of 
Waghmgir, — ruler of Jurjan, 51 
n 6, 69, 81 n, 

ghams-nl-Mulk ’Abd-nl-Jabbar KI- 
dani,— one of the Wazlrs of the 
brother Sultana of Ghur, 389 and 
nn 3 and 4, 489. 

ghams-ul-Mulk, the Kha^aa Na?r 
b. Taf^aj ghan, XHIth of the 
Afrasiyabi Khans of Tarkiatan, 
905 ti, 906 n. [GhaznawT, 105. 
ghama-nl-Mulk b. Sultan Ibrahim 
ghams-ul-Mtilk, Rhihab»nd-DIn, 
the Wazlr. See under ghlhub- 
ud-DIn-i-Alb, Sarakbsl. 
ghangun, son of the Awang Khan. 

See under Rangun. 
ghankal, sovereign of Hind,— slain 
by Rustam-i-ZJl, 661 n 9. 
ghans&b b. Kharnak b. Bain,— an- 
cestor of Amir BanjI and pro- 
genitor qf the ghansabanlah 
dynasty of Ghur, 302 and n 6, 306 
n 9, 307 n, 311, 312 andn2. 
ghanaabanls, the,— -tho royal family 
of Ghur j descendants of Shansab, 
jtiii, xxxiii, 115, 300, 302, 310 
and n 4, 313, 816, 318, 335, 340, 
368, 386 n 4, 416 and n 2, 421, 494 
and n 1, 506, 669*. 7, 894 n, 101 1 n, 
— app. xxii. 

ghansabi family, the, 340 and n 3, 
420. See the ghansabams. 
ghapur b. Arda*§her-i-Babakan, 
son of Babak, — Ilnd of the Sa- 
saman dynasty of 'Ajam, 4. 
ghapur b. Ashkan, son of AsJji,— 
Illrd of the Ashkanian dynasty 
of 'Ajam, 4. 

gjiapur b. ghlpur-i-Zu’l Akfcaf, — 
Xth of the Sasanian dynasty of 
'Ajam, 5, 1368 n 9, 1269 n. 


ghapur Zu’I Aktaf b. ITarmuz b. 
NarsI, — VJIIth of the Sasanian 
dynasty of ’Ajam, 4, 6. 

Shar, title of the mlers of Gharjis- 
tan, 80 n 5. 

Sharaf-ud-Daulah, Abn-1 Fawaris* 
i-Rhlr-Zail, son of ’U?d-ud-Daulah 
Fana Khnsrau, Dllami, 57 and 
7i 8, 65 and Tin 4, 5 and 6. 

Rharaf-ud-DIn Abu Bikr, — the 

Sadr-i-Sa’id, son of the §adr«i*» 
gjjahld, Nizam-ud-DIn, — one of 
theConrt Kazlsof Sultan Mu’izz- 
ud-DIn Muhammad-i-Sam, of 
Ghur, 489. 

Rharaf-ud-DIn Adlml, Imam,— one 
of the ’Ulama of Khurasan and 
Mawara-un*Nahr, 227. 

Stiaraf-ud-DIn Ahmad Farahl, 
Imam, — one of the Court poets of 
Yamm-ud-DIn Bahrain Shah, 
Malik of Sijistan and NImroaf, 
195, 196. 

gharaf-ud-DIn ’All, — author of a 
history, 732 n 2. 

Rharaf-ud-DIn, tho Amlr-i-Majlis, 
— governor of NIshSpur, 1027 n 8. 

gharaf-ud-DIn ’Attar, Imiim, — a 
learned doctor, 190. 

Rharaf-ud-DIn, tho Baikal, the 
Imam and poet, 742. 

Shartyf-nd-DIu, the Khatib, Man- 
lana,—a native of Qirat, 1126 
n 6, 1127 n. 

Rharaf-ud-DIn M^s’ud-i-Hasan, 
Malik, — commander of the foroes 
of Khwarazm, 254. 

Sharaf-ud-DIn b. Muhammad, son 
of *Abd-ul-Malik, the ’Alkaml, 
the Wazlr of al-Mnsta’sim, the 
last of the ’Abbasi Khalifahs of 
Baghdad, 1255 n. 
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Sharnf-ud-DIn Mohammad, the 
Yazdl,— Wazlr of Chin- Timur, 
ruler of Khurasan under the Mu- 
rals, 1121 ft, 

{j&araf-ud-DIn Muzaffar, theMajlr* 
til-Mtllk, 1028 ft. See under Ma- 
jlr-ul-Mulk Sharaf-ud-Dm Mu- 
?affar. 

Sharaf-ul-Mulk al-Ash’arl,— envoy 
of Tughril-i-Tnghan Khun to Bal- 
tin *Ala-nd-DIn Mas'ud §hah, of 
Dihll, 664 and an 4 and 6, 738, 
739 and ft. 

Sharal-uhMttlk Raa^Id-ud-DIn ’All 
tlanafl, — the Ulugh-i-Klifo Ill- 
jib [Chief Royal Chamberlain], 
of 8uH&n Nft?ir-ud-DIu Maljimud 
Shah, of Dikii, 833. 

Sharif of Makkah, the, 205 n 4. 

gharkl dynasty of Junpur, 589 ft. 

Shars of Gharjisttin, the, — submit to 
the suzerainty of Sultan Mahmud, 
of Ghnznln, 341 and n 6* 

Shau-kam. the Mughal Shahnah 
of BIsh-Ballgl^ capital of tho 
YIddl-Kut, 952 iu 

Sha’ur, Wazir of the Isma’lllan or 
Fatimite Khallfahs of Misr, 209 
»t6, 210 and ft, 211 n 9, 212 ft, 21 3 
and ft. 

gha’ur or Saur Bahadur,— one of 
the Nu-ylns of the Clxinglz Khan, 
1042 and n 7. 

Shaw’s “ High Tartary,” 950 ft, 970 
ft 2, 1084 ft. 

Sher Khan, of the SJiora Kfeel, of the 
Sur subdivision of tribe the Ludi 
of the BatanI Afghiins or Pataus, 
511 ». See nuder Sher Shah. 

gher Khun, feudatory govomor of 
Lakha?awati, 772 ft, 776 n. 

Sher Khan, — uuelo’s son of Sultan 


lid 

Gh ivaa-ud-Din Balban, 794 it 1. 
Same as tlio next, which see. 

gher Khan-i-Sunkar, Malik Nu?rat. 
nd-DIn,— ono of tho Shamslah 
Maliks in Hind, 714 n 9 , 767 , 708 
and n and n 2, 782, 783 and mi 
7 and 9, 784 andftandn2, 786 
ft 5, 788 n 9, 791 and«2, 792 
and n, 793, 794 aud ft 1, 795 ft, 
799 ft 4, 800, 818 ft 4, 841, 849 and 
n 8, 865 ft 5, 867 ft, 1217 », 1224 », 
122571. Unclo’s son of Ulugh 
Khan-i- Balban. 

Sher Khfm-i-Surjch, son of Malik 
Nttfir-ud-DIn IJnsniu, tho Awir-i- 
Shikar of Ghazni n. 725. 

Sher Malik b. Sultan Ibriihim, Ohaa- 
nawl, 105. 

Sher Shah, tho Afghan. Governor 
of Bengal, — sets up as emperor 
of Dihil, 510 ft, 511 ft, 538 ft, 582 
ft 6, 757 ft 5. 

Sher Z.id b. Mas’ud-i-Karim, Glmz- 
nawl I07andit7. 

Shora Khel, the,— of tho Sur sub- 
division of tho Ludi tribe of tho 
BatanI Afghans or Putins, 511 n. 

Shorun, tho ‘Amid, [chief of tfco 
tribe] of tho Abu Salilun, 1003 
and ft 4. 

Sheran, tho Khali. Malik, 627 ft. 

See M u h a rn in ad • i - y )i; r an , tho 
Khalj. 

ShorkI or SorkI, son of Mangu J£u- 
iin, son of Tull Khan, son of the 
Chingiz Khnn. 1223 ft. 

Sherwaiah b. Khusrau ParwTz, 
IYth of tho Akusirah dynasty of 
’Ajam, 5. 

gher-wun, one of tho chiefs on tho 
frontier of Ghur aud Ou/gfman, 
325 n 327 a, 328 «. 
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fiherwan Shah b. ’Ala-ud-DIn Mah- 
mud,— brother of Rukn-ud-DIn 
Khur Shah, Badshah of the Mu- 
la^idah of Alamut, 1208 n. 
ghl’ahs, the,— the sect of ‘All b. 
Abl Talify 646 n6, 994 n , 1189 n 9, 
1206 n 8, 1229 and 7*8, 1230n, 
1242 n 2, 1243 n, 1260 ». 
ghlam Parshad, author of a history 
of Gau* or Lakha^awati, xvi,— 
app. xzv. 

Shidaghu or Shidaghil,— one of tho 
Nu-ylns of Holaku Khan, son of 
Tuli, son of the Ohinglz Khan, 
1280 ti 6, 1281 n. 
ghldarku or 

Shidasku, rulor of the country of 
Tingkut, 949 n , 950 n t 952 n, 
108471, 1085 n 3, 1086 rc, 1087 n, 
1088 w, 1089 ti. 

|yhihab-i-Man?ur Abu’l Fath, the 
Muljitashim of tho Muluhidah, 
1197, 1198, 1212, 1213. 
ghihab-ud-Daulah Bughra Khan 
Abu Musa-i-Harun, son of Sull- 
m&n, son of the Ilak Khan, — 
IVth of the AfrasiyabI Khans 
of Turkfetan. See undor Baghrd 
Khan, Shihab-ud-Daulah. 
ghihab-ud-Danlah Barun Bughra 
Khan. 46 7*4, — app. xviii. See 
under Bughra Khan. Shihab ud- 
Danish. 

ghihab-ud-DIn, tho Muhtashim,— 
envoy of ’Ald-ud-DIn Muham- 
mad, Badshali of tho Muldludali 
of Alamut, to the K unit tie of the 
Mughals, 1151 n. 

ghihab-ud-DIn-i-Alb, SarakhsI,— 
one of 1 the Waasirs of Sultan Mu- 
hammad Khwurazm Shall, 285, 
1013, 1014 n 2, 1015 n. 


Shihab-ud-DIn-i-Ghaxi,— Wall o I 

Nardin in the territory of Diyar- 
i-Bakr, 1152 n. 

Shihab-nd-DIn-i-Ghazi b. Malik-ui- 
’Adil Saif-ud-DIn Abu Bikr-i- 
Muhammad, al-Aiyubi, Malik of 
gham, 1264, 1265 and nn 9 and 1, 
1266, 1267. See also under Ma- 
lik' ul-GhaM. 

Shihab-ud-Din ’All, Malik, son of 
Mahk Na§ir-ud-Din ’Usman, son 
of Malik Taj-ud-Din-i-IJarab, of 
Sijistan and Niraroz, 194. 

Shihab-ud-Din *Ali b. Saif-ud-Din 
Suri. See under ghihab-ud*Din 
Muhammad ‘Ail-i-Khamak. 

Shih&b-ud-Din l^armawadi, Ka/J, — 
one of the Kiwis of Sutydn Ghiyas- 
ud'-DIn Muhammad-i-Sdm, Ghurl, 
389 and n 2. 

Shihab-ud-Din Madinl, Malik, See 
under ghihab-ud-DIn Muhammad 
‘AlI-i-Kharnak. 

Shihab-ud-DIn Mahmud, son of 
Ndsir-ud-Din ’Usman, son of 
Malik Tdj-ud*DIn-i-Ilarab, — 

IXth of the Maliks of Sijistdn and 
NImroz, 198 and 7* 5, 199 and 7*7. 

Shihab-ud-Din Muhammad, son of 
Baha-ud-DIn Sam, son of ’Izz-ud- 
Din al*9usain, Ghurl, — his title 
was afterwards changed to Mu- 
’izz-ud-DIn, xlvm, 368, 370. See 
under Mu’izz-ud-DIu Muhammad- 
i-Sarn Ghuil. 

Shihub^Ud-DIn Muhammad ‘Ali-i- 
Kharnak, son of Malik Saif-ud-Din 
Suri, son of Shihab-ud-Din Mu- 
hammad Kharnak. Malik of Mudin 
of Chur, 344, 372 », 408, 490 See 
also under Muhdmm&d-i-jypu> 
uak. 
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ghihab-ud-DIn Muhammad, fKhar- 
nak]. son of ‘Iz*-ud*DIu &l- 
$nsain Ghurl, Malik of Madia of 
Gkur, 337, 339 and n 4, 340 a, 348 
and n 5, 344 a, 345 n 6, 472 a, 496 
n 1. 

gJiihab-ud-DIn Muhammad, Malik, 
son of So Han ghams-ud-Din lyal 
Timigh, of Dihll, 625. 

ghihib-ud-DIn Muhammad ghah, 
Malik, son of Salman Na?ir-ud- 
Din Mahmud Shah, son of Sultan 
glmms-ud-Din I-yal*Timish, of 
Dihli, 672. 

ghihad or ghihadan, son of Nariman 
b Afridiin, the Badghah of Iran, 
306. 

ghlki KntuVu, adopted son of tho 
QJxingiz Khan and commander of 
the Tdttar Ming or Hazdrah, 
1093 it. 

ghiktur or ghiktur, the Nu-yln, — one 
of the generals of Hnlukd Khan, 
son of Tull, son of tho Chingiz 
Khan, ]256w 6, 1204 ». He is 
called Hulajit by some. 

Shimaghu. the Nu-yln, — one of the 
generals of Huliiku Khan, son of 
Tuli, son of the Q&inglz Khan, 
1287 n. 

Shiramun b. Kochu b. Uktae Ka- 
an, son of the £0bingiz Khan, 
1150 n, 1151 «, 1178 », 1180 n, 
1183 n, 1184 n, 1186n, 1220 «, 
1243 », 1287 a. 

ghirin, daughter of Mangu l£a-an, 
son of Tull, son of the Chingiz 
Khin, 1185 a. 

Shirley, Sir Robert, 295 n. 

ghirwan ghih, the,— -title of the 
rulers of the Dar-band or Bab- 
ul- Abwab, 998 a. 

16 


SfeH, name of a tribe in the territory 
of Ghur, 312 n 3. [1, 2. 

SIPS b. Adam, [Seth of Scripture], 

Shis b. Bahrim, Amir,— Mih tar or 
chief of the tribe of tho 
313 andn5, 315. 

Shis, youngest son of Malik Muham- 
mad, son of Suri, Amir of Ghur. 
321, 322 and n, 329. 

ghisan or ghisanian, the, — name of 
a pooplo in the territory of Ghur. 
312 and n 3, 313,816,367. 

ghudai-Shii-o-ghu or ghudai-gliu-o* 
bu, [the “Ninkia8su M of some 
European writers], tho A Him 
Khan of Khifa, 955 n, 1136n 9. 

ghuja’ b. Sultan Mes’ud, son of 
Sultan Mahmud Ghazuawi, 95, 

101 tt6. 

ghnju’-nd-DinAbnM Karim, — gover- 
nor of Kirm#» for Malik Ghiyas- 
ud-DIn Ak Sultan, son of Sultan 
Muhammad- i-Takish Khwarazm 
Shah, 283 n 9, 284, 295 a. 

Rhuja’-nd-DIn *Ali b. ’Izz-ud-DIn 
al-Hnsam, of the Shansabani 
family of Ghur, 338, 339 and it 4, 
345 and v 6, 346, 391, 393 n 9, 417 
n5, 1002 it 9. 

ghuja'-ud-Dm Hasan Tiiranl,— -one 
of the officers of ’Ala-ud-Dm 
Muhammad, tho Maulana of the 
Mnlaljidab, 11 92 it. 

Shuls, the,— name of a people, 

1281 if. 

Sial,— name of a tribe of Juts, dwel- 
ling at and around Jang-i-Sial, 
454 n. 

Siamak b. Kaiumurt, the first King 
of ’A jam, 304 n 2. 

Siamak b. Mamins, son of 
the Malik, 306. 
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Siamak b. Mubshi, son of Kaiu- 
ranrs, son of Adam, 304. 

Siam b. Ibrahim Ludi, son of Shah 
#usain, of Ghiir, 510 n. 

Sifand-asp b. ?uhak, son of Suhrab, 
son of Sh aid-asp, 306. 

SigizI or Sijizi slave of ‘Uinro, son 
of Laig $uffarl, the, 34 n G, 184 n , 
185 n . 

Sigizis or Sijizls, the,— name of a 
people in Sijistan, 184 n. 

Sikandar, Sultan, — who was first 
called Al>mad Khan, the last of 
the eight Afghan or Patan 
sovereigns of Dihli, 511 n. 

Sikandar b. Ilyas IJajI, [Sultan 
Sharas-ud-DIn], ruler of Banga- 
lah, 591 n 

Sikandar Ruml, 598, 852. See also 
under Alexander the Great. 

Sikandar-i-£u’l Karnain, Alexander 
Bicornus, not the Macedonian, 
descendant of the fourth son of 
Taraj, son of Yafis [Japheth], 
870 w. 

Simjur-i-Dawatl, — govornor of Sijis- 
tfm on the part of Amir Abu 
Na§r-i-Ahmad, Samanl, lvii, 35 
and?? 4, 36 n 9, 185??. 

Simon do Montfort, Earl of Leices- 
ter, 840 n 7. 

Simurgh, the, — the fabulous bird 
of eastern rornanco, 1205 and ^ 5, 
nourishes Ziil-i-Zar, 318. 

Sinan-ud-DIn Ohati-sar [or Jati- 
sarj, the Sumrah chief of DIbal, 
614 and?? 8, 615 n 1. 

Sindian, the, inhabitants of Sind, 
695 -II 9. 

Siur Kukibl Blgi, daughter of Badiie 
the Jakambu, brother of the 
Awang Khan, and wife of Tub, 


son of the Chingiz Khan. 1092 n, 
1142??, 1164 n, 1176 n 9, 1178 w, 
1181 n, 1185 n, 1223 n. 

8iyuh-ru y signification of the term, 
913 n. [691 n. 

Sketch of Buddhism, Hodgson's, 

Slavonians, the, — See under the 
Slavs. 

Slavs, the, 871 ??, 872 n t 886 n y 887 n. 
See also under the Saklabs and the 
Sclaves. 

Soliinkh Pal, Rao of Gwaliyur, 545 
?i 5, 619 n 7. 

Somnath, the idol of, — destroyed 
by Sul tun Mahmud of Ghaznln, 
82, 83. 

Song, the, — the people of Maha- 
Ohln or Southern China, as styled 
by the Chinese, 1136 n 9, 1219??, 
1 222 n. 

Sozan-gar, the, definition of the 
term, 1003 and n 1. 

Sozani, flowers workod of silk and 
thread, 1003 nl. 

Sprenger, Prof. Alois, xvii, xxxi. 

Ssanang Setzen, 938 n, 1085 n 3, 
1091 n. 

Stewart, vii, 568??, 585 n 6, 666 w, 
732 n 1, 762 n 9, 763 ?m3 and 4, 
765 n 8, 770 n 7, 776 ??, 777 w, 793 
n 5, 905 r?. 

Strabo, 1055 n. 

S tran gf or d, Lord, liii. 

Student’s Manual of Indian History, 
the, 370 n 9, 445 n, 467 n t 478 n 6, 
479??, 487?? 6, 510??, 657?? 5. 

Stupnagol, Mr. C. R , xxiii ,??2. 

Sub ash I or SubasI, the l£ajib-i- 
Bnzurg of Sultan Mas’ud of Ghaz- 
nin, 124?? 4, 125. 

Subashi-Tigm, chief of the Turks 
of Mawara-un-Nahr, 903 ??, 
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$uffariun, dynasty of the, xxxiii, 
19 and n 1, 21, 23, 25, 26, 183 a 2, 
184 n, 186?i, 316 n 2, 317, 320.— 
So called after Ya’qub and ‘Umro, 
the sons of Lais, the §uffar, or 
Brazier. 

Sngatu, the Juzbi. See under Su* 
kitu. 

SiighQj-ohT or Sughu-jijan, son of Iri- 
dam-chithe Barlas, — chieftain of 
the Mughal troops, 898 a, 899 n, 
938 n. 

Sulirab, son of Rustam -l-Zal, the 
hero of ancient I -ran, 681. 

Suhrab b Shaid-asp, son of Sia- 
mak, — descendant of J?uhak, the 
TazI, 306. 

Suida Bahadur. See under Swidiio 
the Bahadur. 

Sujan Rae, author of the Khulusat- 
ut-TawariMi, xvi. 

SujI, the BIgl, of the tribe of Bar- 
las, of the progeny of Iridam- 
chi, 939 n. 

Sujiiit, the, a tribe of Mnghals, — one 
of the Hazarahs of J ujl, son of 
the QRinglz Khan, 1093 n. 

Sukatu or Sngatu, the Juzbi, — an 
"Olkunut Kungkur-at Mughal, 
and commander of the tUlkunut 
Ming or Hazarah, 1080 n 5. 

Suklab, the, — name of a people, 
661 n 9 See under the Saklabs. 

Sulaiman Kararaui, — &pp. xxi 

Suldiis or 

Sulduz, the, a tribe of Mughuls, — 
one of the Hazarahs of Q^aghatae, 
son of the Chingiz Khan, 939 n, 
1093?i, 1094w. 

Sullman, Mihtar, [Solomon of Scrip- 
ture], 3, 187 and n 3, C49, 650 n 2, 
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Sulim&n, — one of the Amirs [nobles] 
of I;Ialab, 225 n 4. 

Sullman, the Sipah-SIlar, — an 
officer of Sultan Mu’izs-ud-Din 
Mal.mmmad-i-Sam, Qhuri, 482 n. 

Sullman b 'Abd-ulluh b. ibn 

ul-Husain,-— governor of Tabaris- 
tan, under his nephew Muham- 
mad, son of Tnhir, 15, 

Sullman, b (jhiyas-ud-DIn Kai- 
Khusrau. See under his title of 
R nk n -ud- Dili, 

Sullman b. IbrShim b. Sultan Mah- 
mud, Ghaznawi. 88. 

Sullman, son of the Ilak Khan, the 
third of the AfrasiyabI Khans 
of Turkistan, 901 n. 

Sullman b Jagliar Beg-i-Da’ud, 
son of MIkiVIl, son of Suljuk, the 
Turkman, 133 n 3. 

Sullman b. Kai-Khusrau b Kai- 
Knbiid, of tho Saljiikl dynasty of 
Rum, 162 a 2, 163 n 5. 

SuHinan b KaltnniHh, son of Isra’il, 
Sul juki,-—- ruler of Rum under 
Sultan Mulik Shall, SaljukI, 139 n> 
158, 159 ?i. 

Sullman b. Mahmud of Ghazuln. 
88 and a 3. 

Suliman b. Mahmud b. Sultan Man- 
dud of Ghaznin, 97. 

Sullman b. £!»«> tho Amir-i-Dad, — 
one of tho Maliks of Sultan Mu- 
’izz-ud-DIn Muhammad-i-Sam, 
of Ghur, 316, 366, 433, 491, 493 
and n 8. 

Sullman Khan, ruler of Samarkand, 
under Malik ££bah, son of Sultan 
Alb-Arsalan-i-Ghazi, Saljufci, 137 
n 6, 138 n and n 8. 

Sullman Shah, the Aiyfibi Turk- 
man,— tho Amlr-i-'Alam [Lord 
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of the Standard] of aI-Mu?rta'?im 
B'illab, the last of the ’AbbasI 
Khalifahs, 71 2n, 1227, 1231 w, 
1233,1284, 1236, 1237, 1238 n 8, 
1242 n 2, 1244 andw, 1246 w 5, 
1247 a, 1260, 1254. 

Bulimia SJjSh b. JalSl-t»d-Din TJtsuz 
Khwarazm SJpih, son of Taj-ud- 
Lln Muhammad, son of Ibak, tho 
Turk, 288 w 8, 

flullman ghah b, Mohammad b, 
Malik ghab, son of Sultan Alb- 
Arsalan-i-GhazI, Saljuki, — ruler of 
Khwarazm under Sultan San jar, 
236?? 6. 

Sullman Shah, Rukn-ud-DIn b. 'Izz- 
ud-Din I£ullj Arsalan, the Rural 
Saljuk, 161?/. 

Sultan, application of the title, 
1235 n 1 . 

Sultan Malik b. MasTid-i-Karim, 
Ghaznawl, 107, 

Sultan Sbah b. Bahrain gbfih b. 
Mas’ud-i-Karlm, Ghaznawl, 111. 

Suljfan Shah b. Ibrahim b. Sul$nn 
Mas’ud, Ghaznawi, 105. 

Sultan Shilh, Jalal-ud-DIn Mahmud 
b. lyal Arsalan, son of Jalal-ud- 
Din Utsuz Khwarazm ghah, son 
of Taj-ud-DIn Muhammad, xlvi, 
115, 181 n and n 9, 239 audnnl 
and 2, 240 n, 245 and nn 5 and 7, 
246 and n 8, 247 n, 248 and n, 249, 
250 mw 6 and 7, 260 n 7, 374 n 5, 
377 w 5, 378 and w 8, 879 and n 5, 
887, 391 , 427, 456 and n 2, 457 n } 
469 w 6, 614 n 4 , 515 and », 917 n 1, 
927 w, 9&J tiy— app. ii 

Sumrah dynasty, the,— Rajput 

rulers of Lower Sind, 614 w 8, 615 
wand 9 * 1 , 

Samrah tribe, the,— a tribe of Raj- 


put descent in Lower Sind, 614 
n 8. [Khan, son of BSIdu' 

Sundz Khan. See under Suuj 

Sungar Khan, $arlu^l. See under 
Sunkar Khan. 

Suniat, the, a tribe of Magics,— 
one of the Hazarahs of Ohaghatae 
Khan, son of the Qltfnglz Khan, 
1093 w. 

Sunj, father of Afrasiyab, the Turk, 
sovereign of ’Ajam, 882 n, 

Sunj Khan,— one of the Sardars of 
Sultan 'Ala-ud-DIn Huhammad-i* 
Takigh Khwarazm ghah, 976 n, 
1118 n 9. 

Sunj Khan or Sundz Khan, son of 
Baidu, — Ylllth of tho chieftains 
of tho Tattar I-rnak, 875 «, 881 w> 
882 », 883 n, 887 w. 

Sunjakj the Bahadur, — one of the 
Nu-ylns of Hulaku Khan, son of 
Tull, son of the Oh ingiz Khan, 
1239 n, 1240 n, 1213 », 1263 w, 
1286 n. 

Sunkam, one of the chiefs of Khita* 
154, 911, 912 n, 924 n, 925 w. 

Sunkar or Sungar Khan, Karlu^!, 
— one of the chief men of J£arluljy 
1130 w, 1132 w. 

Sunnis, the,— the orthodox sect of 
Muhammadans, 646 n 6, 994 w, 
1229 w 8, 1242 n 2, 1285. 

Suntae the Nu-yin, — one of theNu- 
ylns of Hulaku Khan, son of Tull, 
son of the fihragiz Khan, 1239 w, 
1264 w, 1270 ?i 2, 1278 w. 

Suntae, the Bahadur, 987 n 3. See 
under SwIdSe, the Bahadur, 

Suntae, the, a tribe of Mugh&Is,— 
one of the Hazarahs of Juji 
[TushI] Khan, sou of the Qhingis 
Khan. 1093 n. 
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08r, * subdivision of the Ludi tribe 
of the Batata Afghan* or Parana, 
320 n 4, 609 ft, 510 n, 511ft. 

Sur dynasty of the Pa|an Kings 
of Dihli, the, 511 ft. 

Sur b. IsmS’il b* SlSnl b. Ludi, — 
founder of the Afghan tribe of 
Sur, 610 n. 

Sur or SGz, son of #ulmlf, the Tazi, 
sovereign of 'Ajam, 307 and nn 
6 and 8, 308. 

Sarbas^i or Surpashi, the IJajib. 
See under Subdgjp, the IJajib-i- 
Buzurg. 

Burgh an or Surglian Shir ah, of the 
Suldus tribo of Mughal, 039 n. 

Siirl, Abu’l Fazl or Bu-Fazl, DiwSn 
of Nighapur, undor Sultan Mas’ud 
of Ghaznin, 122 n 3, 123 ft. 

Burl b. Muhammad, son of Amir 
Banji, — third of the Shansnbanmh 
dynasty of Ghiir, 84 n 7, 316 and 
nn 9 and 2, 317, 318, 320 n 4, 324 ft, 
336 a 4, — app. xix. 

Sur kb hat— Red Idol, — name of an 
idol or figure in Barman, 1058 n 6. 

SurWh-ru, signification of the term, 
913 ft. 

Snrpashi or Surbashi, the IJiijib. 
See under SubashI, the IJajib-i- 
Buzurg. 


Surtax Khitun, daughter df the 
sovereign of the Kunghur-at 
tribes, --and one of the wives of 
Juji, son of the Chingiz Khan, 
1102 n, 1140 n. 

Surt&h b. Batu, son of Tugl|l, son 
of the Chingiz Khan, 1173 n, 
1290 and n 1, 1291 andftft*, 5 
and 6, 1202. 

Surta§h, an oflloer of the Khwa* 
razmi dynasty, 381. 

Su Ben b. Madhob Sen,— the last 
ruler of tho Hindu dynasty of 
Nudlah, 658 n J. 

Suz or Sur, sou of ^ufoak the Tazi, 
sovereign of ’Ajam, 307 and nn 
6 and 8, 308. 

Swatis, the, — the people styled tho 
Skalmanl by the Afghans, and the 
Dihgan by the Tajziks, 1043 nl. 

Swidae or Sahudah, tlie Bahadur,— 
one of the N u-yins of the Ohin- 
giz Khan, 277, 976 n , 981 n, 988 n, 
987 and n 3, 988 a, 989 ft, 990 n, 
991 n , 994 n , 995 ft, 996 w, 997 n, 
998 n, 999 n, 1000 », 1001 and ft, 
1014 n 2, 1027 ft 8, 1028 ft, 1030 n, 
1083 w, 1302 n, 1115 ft 5, 1116 n, 
1152 ft, 1165 n, 1168ft, 1169w, 
1208 n. 


T abtbi’ah of Yam an, dynasty of 
the, xxxiii, 6, 7. 

Tabahlt-i-Akbarl,— name of a his- 
torical work, the, xii, xvi, 78 ft, 
113 ft, 449 n8, 453 n 3,461 tt, 469 
ft 9, 476ft, 477 n, 478 n 6, 486 n, 
600 n 2, 51Sft, 523 ft, 533 ft, 536 ft, 


541ft, 542 n 9, 645 ft 5, 667 n 3, 
659 ft 2, 571 ft 2, 675 n 2, 576 n 4, 
677 ft, 57 8 ft 3, 690 ft, 591 n t 602 », 
603 ft 7, 694 ft, 609 ft, 610 n 8, 611 
ft 3, 012 n 4, 013 n 7, 616 n 8, 019 
n 7, 623 tt 1 , 631 nn 5 and 8, 632 
til, 633 ft 8, 635 ft 9, 638 n 1, 640 
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nn 2 and 3, 641 n 8, 642 n 2, 643 n, 
645 nn 2 and 4, 646 n6, 647 n 9, 
648 nw2and3, 651 n 7, 653 n 5, 
654 n , 657 n 4, 658 nn 8,1 and 2, 
659 n 6, 661 n t 664 tin 4 and 5, 685 
n 8, 666 » and n 9, 667 n 1, 668 n 5, 
671 n 9, 675 n 5, 677 n 6, 678 ?w 7 
and 8, 680 ti, 681 u 2, 682 n 5, 

688 n, 689 n , 690 n, 691 n, 692 » 4, 
693 n 2, 695 nn 8 and 9, 696 n 4, 697 
n6 f 698 n, 699 n 5, 705 n 7, 707 
w8, 711 n 4, 716 n 5, 770 w, 777 n, 
778 n, 802 wl, 1271 ??, — app. vi, 
viii, xiv, xvi, xxvi* 
Taba^at-i-Na^iri of Minhaj-i-Saraj, 
vii, xxx, xxxiv, liv, 67 n 2, 509??, 
912 w, 1015 n, 1202 n, — app. i, 
vii, viii, x, xiv, xvii. 
fabari, a$-, — Imam Muhammad b 
Jarir, the Historian, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6,7 and?? 8, 10 nn 3 and G, 13 
n 9, 42?? 9, 58 and u 3, 303 a 7, 
304 n 1, 305 n 6, — app. xviii See 
also under the Tarikh-i-Tabari. 
Tab or Tab Tingrl, the, 948 ?i , 955 ??. 
Seo under Kiikjii, eon of Mingllk 
Icjmkab, the Kunakkurnar. 

Tlbiir, son of Farawwal or Kara- 
wal, — ancestor of ?uhak tho Tazi, 
304, — also called Tazio-barsed 
Taoitns, 871 n. 

Tae b. Sha’ur, the Wazir of tho 
Isma’ilian Khallfah of Egypt, 
209 n6. 

Taf-fcaj Khan. AbnT Mnzaffar, son 
of Ibrahim, son of Na?r, — Xllth 
of the Afrasiyabi Khans of Tar* 
kistan, 905 n, 

Taghaohar or Toafeajar, the Baba- 
dor, — one of the Nu-yins of the 
Q&ingiz Khan. 981 ??, 988 n, 989 n. 
Taghiifihar, the Gurgan b. Siighii-ji- 


jan or Sughuj-chl b. Iridam-fihf, 
the Barlas,— one of the Nu-yins 
of the Ohingiz Khan. 1027 n 8, 
1034 n 9, 1035 n. 

Taghachar b. tf-Tigm b. Yassuka 
Bahadar,— brother’s son of the 
O^ingTz Khan, 1220 n, 1221 n. 

Taghae Khan. — one of the Sardars 
of Sultan ’Ala-ud-DIn Mul^am* 
mad-i-Takish Khwarazm Shah, ] 
978 n, 979 n. 

Tagh.ijur, the Nu-yin, 276 n. See 
under Taghachar or Tosh ajar, tho 
Bahddnr 

Taghar, an oar tlio n vessel of capa- 
city, 119271. 

Taghar Khakan, the, — title of tho 
rulers of the Ghuzz tribe, 961 n . 

Tahamtam Shah b. Saltan Ibrahim, 
son of Sultan Mas’iid, Ghiznawl, 
105. 

Tfdnr, the Dablr [secretary], of 
Sultan Mas’ud, son of Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghaznln, 92 a 3. 

Tahir b. ‘Abd-ulhih b. Tahir ibn ul- 
Hnsam, — fourth ruler of the 
Tahiri dynasty, 10?? 5, 14, 15. 

Tahir ibn nl -Husain, — general of 
al-Ma’mum and founder of tho 
Tahiri dynasty, 9 and?? 1, 10 and 
nn 3, 5, 7 and 8, 11 and nn 9, 2 
and 4, 12 and?? 6, 15????6 and 1, 
27 6, 28. 

Tahir ibn ul-IIusain, son-in-law of 
Khalaf b. Ahmad, governor of 
Sijistau, 185 n, 186??. 

Tahir b. Khalaf b. Ahmad, — ruler 
of Sijistan, under the Samanis, 

81 w, 186 n. 

Tahir b. Muhammad b. Tahir b. 
Khalaf. — ruler of Sijistan, 184, 
186??, 187. 
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Tahir b. Mohammad b. ’Umro, 
Snffari, — governor of Sijistan, 
under the Samanls, 25 n 2, 184 n, 
mn. 

Tahir b. ’Umro, son of Lai$ a?-Saffar 
[the Brazier], of the family of 
the guffarlun, 34 w 6. 

Tahir-i-Band-Kadar, Malik, ruler 
of Mi?r, 1259 n 3. See also under 
Band-Kadar. 

Tahirls, dynasty of the,— So called 
after the founder, Tahir ibn ul- 
Hnsain, rulers of Khurasan, 
xxxiii, 9, 10 and n 5, 14 n 1, 16 n 4, 
17, 19, 22 nn 6 and 7, 23, 26 and 
n 2, 29, 232 n, 915 n, 

Taljlut, the, 899 n , — read the Tanljut 
[Tanjiut ?]. See lxiii. 

TalmanI Imak, the, — ono of the 
Chahar I-mak, 874 n. 

Ta-Ir, tho Bahadur, — ono of the Nu- 
ylns of tho Qhinglz Khan, 656 -w, 
727, 976 n, 1119, 1120ti2, 1120 
and n6, 1132, 1135 and n 5, 1191 u, 
1202 n, 

Ta-Ir Asun, — chief of tho Crhar 
Makrlt tribe, 917 «, 947 n, 1091 n , 
1141 w, 1142 n. 

Ta-ir Buka, the Nu-yln, — one of 
the generals of Holaku Khan, 
son of Tull, son of the Qhinglz 
Khan, 1227^5 

Talshi, signification of the word, 
866 w, 927 n. 

Talshi,— the envoy of the Kara 
Khita-Ia to Sultan ’Ala-ud-DIn 
Muhammad-i-Takish Khwarazm 
ghah, 929 n. Talshi is probably 
his title. 

TaTn L'illah, at-,— the ’Abbas! 

Khallfah, 44, 61, 62, 64, 65. 

Tiq-ud-Daulah Abu Sa'Id, surnamed 


Tafcish, son of Alb-Arsalan-i- 
Ghazi b. Da*ud-i-Jagbar Beg, the 
Sal j ulp, 204 n . See under TutisJi, 
T5j-nd-Daulah, son of Alb-Arsa- 
lan-i-GhazI. 

Taj-ud-Daulah-i*Tuti§h, see the 
above. 

Taj-ud-DIn, the JuzjanI, — one of 
the Khwarazm! Maliks in Hirat, 
1038 and%3. 

Taj-ud-DIn, the Khalj, — an officer 
of Sultan 5 Ala-ud-DIn Muhammad- 
i-Takish Khwarazm ghah, 471 n 5. 

Taj-ud-DIn, of Mukran, Malik, — one 
of tho Maliks of the brother Sul- 
tans of Ghur, 390, 490. 

Taj-ud-DIn, ZawzanI, Ka?i of Sul- 
tan Baha-ud-DIn Sam, son of 
Sultan ghams-ud-DJn Muham- 
mad, BamlanT, 428. 

Taj-ud-DIn b. Salayah, the 'Alawi, 
—styled tho Lord of Arbll, 1238 
w8, 1263 n. 

Taj-ud-DIn Abu Bikr, son of ’Izz- 
ud-DIn Kablr Khiin-i-Ayaz, feu- 
datory of Multan, 656 w, 663 n 9, 
668 n, 727 and n 7, 758 n 9, 810 
and n. 

Taj-ud-DIn Abu’l Fath b. T^hir, 
son of Muhammad, — second of 
the Maliks of Sijistan and Nlm- 
roz, 187 and n 4, 188 and n 5, 189, 
92 o 7i. 

Tfij-ud-DIn Abu’! Fazl-i-Na?r, son 
of Tahir. See the above. 

Taj-ud-DIn ’All,— one of the Amirs 
of Sultan ’Ala-ud-DIn Muham- 
mad-i-Takish Khwarazm ghah, 
481 n 8. 

Taj-ud-DIn ’All Miisawl, Sayyid, 
the Mushrif-i-Mamalik of Dihll, 
652, 653 7i 5, 654 and n t 753. See 
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also tinder his title of gadr-ul- 

Mulk. 

TSj-ud-DIn 'AH Shah b. Takish, son 
of I-yal-Arsalan Khwaraam ghah, 
244 n 4. 

T&j-ud-DIn Arsalan Khan. Sanjar- 
i-Qh ast, Malik of Awadh. See 
under Arsalan Khan Sanjar-i- 
Ohast. 

Tij-ud-DIn Azabar ghih, son of 
Ulugh Khan-i-Abf Muhammad, 
the Khan of Gnaarwan , 235 and 3. 

Tlj-ud-Dm Binal-Tigm, of tho 
family of the Khwarazm Shahis, 
— tenth ruler of Sijistan and 
Nimroz, xxv, 199 and n 7, 200 and 
n 8, 201, 202 andt»6, 232, 233, 
235, 626 w, 1119, 1122r>, 1124, 
1125, 1203, 1204, 1205. See also 
under Binal-Tigln. 

Tij-ud-Din Habashi-i-'Abd-uI-Malik, 
Sar-i-Zarrad, the Sipah-Salar of 
Ghur, 1006 and nd, 1007, 1059 
n 2, 1079 and n 2, 1201 n. 

Tij-ud-Din IJabashl-i-Nezah-war, 
Amir. See under JJabashi-i- 
Nezah-war. 

Tij-ud-DIn-i-lJarab, the Mnlik-ns- 
Sa’id, son of Shams-ud-DIn Mu- 
hammad, -—the fourth ruler of 
Sijistin and NImroz, and one of 
the Maliks of the brother Sultans 
of Ghur, 20, 191 andn6, 192, 
193, 194 and«>7, 248,378,390, 
457 ft, 490, 602 n 6, 604, 1199 n. 

Tlj-ud-DIn JJasan-i-Salar, Khar- 
Poet, Malik,— governor of the 
fort of Tuiak under the Khwa- 
razmis, xxiv, 1197. 

Tij-ud-Din Ibrahim ghah, son of 
Butyln NI?ir-ud-Dm Mahmud 
& ah, of Dihli, 672. 


Tij-ud-DIn, ’Imad-nl-Mulk, (he 
Jami,— one of the Ministers of 
State of the Khwaraam Shi hi 
dynasty, 963, 964. 

Taj -nd- Din Iyal-duz, [styled Yal- 
duz and Yal-duz by some],— slave 
of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-DIn Muham- 
mad-!- Sam Ghuri, — Sultan of 

Ghaznin, See under Iyal-duz, 
Taj-nd-DIn. 

Taj-nd-DIn Muhammad Tirarani,— - 
one of the Maliks of Sultan 
Ghiyas-ud-DIn Muhatntnad-i- 
Sam, Ghuri, 390, 408. 

Taj-ud-Din Muhammad b. Kutb- 
ud-DIn Ilusain b. ’All b. Abl ’All, 
the Ghuri Malik, 1060. 

Taj-ud-Din Muhammad b. Kutb- 
ud-Din Ibak, the Turk, — ruler 
of Khwarazm, 234 andn9, 235 
and n 1. 

Taj-ud-DIn Sanjar, the Sihwag- 
tani, Malik,— one of the Maliks of 
Sultiin Na^ir-ud-DIn Mahmud 
Shah, of Dihli, 103 and»7, 885 n 
andn4, 836^6. He is also called 
Taj-ud-Din Sanjar-i-Mah-pesha- 
ni, which also soe. 

Taj-ud-DIn Satijar-i-Gazlak or 
Gajz-lak IGifin, — one of the Maliks 
of Sultan Shams- ud-DIn Iyal-Ti- 
mish, of Dihli, xxvi, 612 n 6, 613, 
616 n, 618 n, 626, 643 n 4, 661 n, 
722, 723 and n 1, 724, 725 n 6, 
730. 

Taj-ud-Din Sanjar-i-Gurait Khan. 
Malik of Awadh, 663 n 9. See 
also under Taj-nd-DIn Sanjar-i* 
Kuret Khan. 

Tij-ud-Din Sanjar-i-gi£-lufc the 
feudatory of Bnda’un,— *one of 
the Maliks of the Shamaiah 
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dynasty of Dihli, 649 n 4, 061 *, 
662 and n 6, 663 w 9, 754, 755, 
756, 780, 867 w. 

Taj-nd-Din Sanjar-i-Kuret or Gnrait 
Khan, Malik of Awadh, — on© of 
the Maliks of Sultan Na^ir-ud-Din 
Mahmud Shah, of Dihli, 603 n 9, 
674, 703 w7, 756, 800, 867 w, 1201 n. 

Tlj-ud-DIn Sanjar-i-Mah-peshanT, 
Malik, — on© of the Maliks of Sul- 
tan Na$ir-ud-Dm Mahmud Shah, 
of Dihli, 703 n 7, 741, 835 wand 
n 4, 836 and ww 6 and 9. He is 
also called Taj-ud-DIn-i-Sanjar, 
the Sihwast&ni, which also Bee. 

Taj-ud-DIn Sanjnr-i-Tez Khan, 
Malik of Awadh,— one of the 
Maliks of Saltan N5?ir-ud-Din 
Mahmud Shah of Dihli, 674, 703 
n 7, 704 n 5, 714, 759, 760, 820, 
851 w9. 

Taj-ud-DIu governor of 

the fortress of ^aran-dnjz, on 
the part of Sul$an 'Ala-ud-DIn 
Muhammad -i-Takish Khwarazm 
Shah, 990. 

Taj-nd-DIn 'Usman, the MaraghnnI, 
— seneschal of the fortress of 
Khaesar of Ghur, under his 
brother, 'Izz-ud-DIn ’Dmr the 
MaraghanI, 1199 w, 1200 n. 

Taj-ud-DIn Zangi b. Fakhr-ud-DIn 
Mas’ud, son of 'Izz-ud-DIn al- 
Husain,— Malik of Bamlan, and 
one of the Maliks of the brother 
SuHSns of Ghur, 342, 381, 390, 
404 and n 3, 425 and n 8, 472 n 9, 
481 w 8, 490. 

Tij-ul-Ma’asir, the,— name of a his- 
torical work, xvi, 448 n 3, 468 n 6, 
466 n 1 , 469 nn 8 and 9, 470 n , 

471 w, 476 w, 477 w, 480 n, 482 n, 

17 


484 w, 605n,516w 2, 517 ft, 518®, 
519 w, 520 n, 521 n, 522 n 5 and n, 
528 n, 524 n, 525 n, 532 n 2, 533 n, 
534 tin 5 and 8, 539 n 5, 542 w 9, 
643 n, 545 n 5, 606n 3, 608 n8, 
609 n, 611 n9, 615wl,0l7n, 619 
n 7, 628 n 4,— app. ii, iv, v, vi, xiv, 
xxiii, xxv, xxvi. 

Taj-ul-Mulk Mahmud, the Dabir 
[Secretary], the Bon of the Mngh- 
rif-i-Mamalik,— one of the Tajik 
officials of Sultan Rukn-ud-Diu 
FIruz SJiah, of Dihli, 635, 638, 761. 

Taj-ul-Muluk Majd-ud-Din, son of 
Abu Lashkar-i-Aiyub, son of 
ghadi al-Kurdl, 208 n 9. 

Taj I, name by whioh the 'Ajamla 
call the 'Arabs, 304 n 3. 

Tajik«Majik, the Afghans so style 
Pei sian-speaking people who 
are neither Turks nor 'Arabs, 
304 n 3. 

Tajiks, the, — the descendants of 
’Arabs, born and grown np in 
'Ajam, xii, xx, xxv, 304 n 3, 449 
w9,750w7. See also under the 
Tajziks. 

Taju or Tanju, Nuyan,— one of the 
Nuyinsof Hnlaku Khan, son of 
Tull, son of the Chingiz Khfau 
xl vii, 162 n 2, 1237 w 4. See also 
Tanju, the Nu-yin. 

Tajzik Ghuris, the, xii, xiii, 873 w, 
1058 n 6. See also under the 
Tazik Ghuris. 

Tajziks, the, xii, xx, xxv, 878 a, 
879 n, 883 n, 972 n, 973 n, 978 n, 
980 n, 1003 nw 1 and 2, 1004, 1016, 
1029 n, 1032 n, 1043 nl, 1076 w, 
1081 and n 7, 1103 w, 1131 w, 

1167 w, 1168 n, 1192 w, 1281. See 
also under the Tajiks. 
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Tak, the,— a sept of Rajputs, 611 n. 

Tifc Tagh or DagJj, fifth son of 
Aghuz Khan, the third sovereign 
of the Mughal I-mafc, 880 n. 

Tahab or Tag-ab, definition of the 
term, 834 n 8. 

Takalmish or Mankalmish, — one of 
the emissaries of Halaku Khan, 
son of Tull, son of the Chingiz 
Khan, to Rukn-ud-Din Khur 
gliah, the Badshah of the Mula- 
fyidah of Alamut, 1206 n 3. 

Tak-do or Tag-do, definition of the 
term, 334 v 8. 

Taki’Ud-Din Al-Ghazi, son of al- 
Malik-ul-*Adil Abu Bikr, son of 
Aiyub, son of ShadI al-Kurdl, See 
under Shihab-ud-Din-i-Ghazi, son 
of Malik-ul-’Adil. 

Takish [Taghan ghah], son of Alb 
Arsalan-i-GhazI, sou of Uu'ud-i - Ja- 
gjiar Beg, SaljukT, 138 n 8, 143 n 2. 

Takish-i-Khwarazm Shah, son of 
Jyal-Arsalan, son of Jalal*nd-DIn 
Utsuz Khwarazm ghnh, Sultan, 
zzii, 148, 165, 167 andn8, 172 
n 3, 181 n and n 9, 182 and n 1,235, 
239 and nn 1 and 2, 240 n, 241 and 
n 4, 242 nn 6 and 6, 243 n and nn 7 
and 1, 244 and nn 3 and 4, 245 n 
and n 7, 246 n 8, 247 n, 248 n, 249 
andn3, 250 nn 4 and 6, 251 
nn 9 and 1,264, 265 n 7, 260 n 7, 
265 n 4, 279* 280 n 7, 281, 286 n 6, 
346, 377 n 6, 378, 382 andn9, 
883 n 2, 40On 2, 457 n, 927 n, 
928 n, 929 n, 934 n, 1118 n 9. He 
wasBtyled ’Imad-ud-Din Takish 
Khan and ’Ala-ud-Din by others. 

Takna Khan. 273 n,— wrong name 
of Tulf-Tughan, the Makrit, which 
see. 


Tak-Timish,— app. xin 

Talljah b. ’Abd’nllah, — one of the 
Prophets companions, 9nl, 11 
and n 3, —styled Tatyah*i-Tala* 
tat. 4 

Talfcah b. Muhammad un-Nisa’i,— 
governor of Hirat under the 
Samania, 42 n 3, 71 n 5. 

Talfcah b. Tahir-i-?u’l Yaminain, 
— second of the dynasty of the 
Tahiris, 10 n 5, 12 and n 3, 13, 28 
nl. 

Talfcah-i-Talaliat, title of Talfeah 
b. ’Abd-ullah, the Prophet’s com- 
panion, 9nl. 

Tamahtan b. Sa’d b. Zaugl, the 
Ata-bak of Fars, 179, 180 n 5. 

Tamghaj, a dynastic name of the 
sovereigns of Tibbat and Yughma, 
909 n, 935 n 3. 

Tamghaj, the Turk, Amir of Tabar- 
hindah,— slave of Kutb-ud-Dm 
Ibak, 603 and n 6. He was at first 
called I-bak. 

Tamghaj Khan b. Mohammad Khan. 
XX 1st, of the Afrasiyabi Khans 
of Turkistan, 908 n. 

Tamghaj or Taghmaj Khan Ibrahim 
b. al-9aeain, — one of the Khans 
of Turkistan, 908 n, 935 n 3. 

Tamghan b. Nosher, — anoestor of 
Saman-i-Khaddat. 29. 

Tamghur, Yamghur or Yigljur, — 
one of the leaders of the Mughal 
army, 288 n 3. 

Tamu-chi. See under Tamar-ohi, 
the ruler of the Tatter l-mafe* 

Tamuohin, 155 ti 6. See Tamurohi, 
the Qbingiz Khan. 

Tamur Khan.— one of the Qfeihl- 
•ganian or forty slaves of Sultan 
Shams-nd-Din lyai-Timi|hi oi 



Dibit, — feudatory of Sunn&m, 
795 n. 

Tamar Khin-i-KIr&n. Malik of 
Awadh and Lakhaijawati, 585 n 7, 
639 it 8, 666 it, 740 and it 8, 741, 
742. See also under bis title of 
$amr-ud-Din and also nnder 
Ijjuran-i-Tamnr Khan. 

Tamar Khin-i-Sunkar. the * Ajami, 
Malik of Knhram,-— one of the 
Maliks of Saltan Na$ir-ud-Dm 
Mahmud Shah, of Dilili, 673. 

Tamur-shi, the Jazbi, the Turk,— 
one of the leaders of the Cfhingiz 
Khan’s army. 979 n. 

Tamarohi or Tamurghin, the Ohin« 
giz Khan, son of Yassuka Bahadur, 
892 n, 898 it, 899 it, 938 it, 939 it, 
940 it, 941 it, 942 it, 943 n, 944 it, 
945 w, 246 it, 947 it, 948 it, 949 it, 
956 7i, li027i See also under 
the Ohingiz Khan. 

Tamur-chi or Tam urchin, ruler and 
chief of the Tattar I-mak,— made 
captive by the Bahadur Yassuka, 
father of the Ohinglz Khan. 
898 t?, 935, 936 n. 

JTanaw-ohin Khatun, of the Bayaut 
tribe, — one of the wives of 
Mangu lpL’an, son of Tull, son 
of the Ohinglz Khan. 1223 it. 

Tand-pal, son of Jai-pal, ruler of 
Hind, 8 1 a. [ti2. 

$Pan$wtJt, definition of the term, 584 

Tangahan horses, definition of, 667 
and n 6. 

Tanijut, the Ixiii,— See under the 
Tanjiut. 

Taniko of Taraz, leader of the Gur 
Sin’s army, 154, 200 n 7, 261 
and it, 924 n. See also under 
Baaiko of Taraz. 


Tanjiut tribe of Moghals, the, Ixiii, 
899 n, 938 it, 939 n, 940 it. 

Tanju or Tajik, the Nu*yin,«— one qf 
the Nu-yins of Hulaku Khan, son 
of Tuli, son of the Ohinglz Khan. 
U90nl, 1191ft, 1192 n, 1227»5, 
1228 ft, 1233 n 8, 1287 and n 4, 
1289 it, 1240 it, 1243 it, 1262 a, 
1263 n, 1265 n. See also nnder 
Tajik Nuyan. 

Tarah b. Kiyab, son of Nu^,— 
ancestor of ?ufc&k, the Task, 809 
n7. 

Tdraj or 

Tar&khi eighth son of Yaffo 
[Japheth], 870 n, 872 n. 

Tarakimah or Turkan, the I-lak 
of the, 909 it , 910 it. 

Jhrghii, a description of woven silk 
of a red colour, 272. 

Tarikh-i.Abu’l ’Ala-i-Afcwal, or the 
“Squinter,” the, 116 n 3. 

Tarlkh-i-Abu’l Fazl-i-Baihalfl, the, 
xvi, 77 n, 82 it 2, 101 it 7, 107 n 6, 
119 7i 8 See also under ah 
Baihaki. 

TarTkb*i*Abu*l Ghazi. Bahadur 
Khan. See nnder Abu’l-Ghazi, 
Bahadur Khan. 

Tarikt-i-Al-i*Sabuk-Tigin, of Abu’l 
Fa?l-i-Baihaki, the, — entitled 

Tdrikk-i-YaminI ; called also the 
Tarikh-i-Najiri, 105 n. 

Tari&-hAlfi, the, 112 a 5, 113 it, 
117 it, 124it4, 138n sndn8, 
139 ft, 142tt 1, 280 it 3, 286 it 6, 
287 » 9, 294 », 348 ft, 374 » 6, 
401 it, 402 n, 403 ft, 407 it 5, 427 ft, 
434 n8, 436 it 6, 439 it 4, 449 n 8, 
457 ft, 467 ft, 471n, 474 a, 476 a, 
477 ft, 481 n 1, 482 ft, 484 ft, 486 a, 
499 Ji 8, 501 a 5, 502 n 6, 504f*4, 
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» 505 n, 620 n, 626 n 8, 586 n, 536 n, 
640 n, 645 n 6, 690 n, 692 w, 614 
n8, 621 » 6, 655 n 2, 778 n, 869 
n 2, 876 n, 901 n, 906 n, 907 n, 
923 n, 925 n, 927 n, 934 », 941 n, 
946 n, 946 n, 956 n, 970 n 2 , 976 n, 
978 n, 979 n, 988 n, 987 n 8, 993 n, 
995 n, 998 n, 999 n, 1005 n, 1009 n, 
1020 n, 1024 n 2, 1027 n 8, 1035 it, 
1037 n, 1047 n 4, 1082n, 1087 n, 
1088 n, 1093 1 ?, llOOn, 1115n6, 
1 122 n, 1126n6, 1 1 27 «, 1185n3, 
1188 n, 1140 n, 1148 n 4, 1166 n, 
1167 n, 1193 n, 119971, 1200n, 
1206 n 3, 121 In, 1220n, 1221 n, 
1233 n 2, 1241 n, 1243 w, 1244 n, 
1265 n 2, 1286 7i.— app. vi, xx. 

Tarlkh-i-Fanakati, the, 19 n 2, 31 
*3, 35 n 5. See also trader al- 
Fanakati. 

Tarikh-i-Fa?Tbi, the, See the Mnj- 
mal-i*Fa?IhI. 

Tarikhd-Firishtah, the, xi. See 
trader Firishtah. 

Tankli-i-FIraz-shahi of ghams-i- 
Siraj, tho, xvi. 

Tlrikh-i-Firuz-shahi of ?iya-ud* 
Dm Barani, the, xvi, xxix, 682 
n6, 684 n 2, 690 n, 634 n 3, 677 
w 6, 678 n 8, 716 n 5, 776 n, 778 n, 
794 nl, 795 n. See also under 
3iy3-ud-Dra Barani. 

Tarikb.i«Gliazim, the, 869 n 2, 
888 n, 892 n. 

Tarikh-i-Guzidah, the, xlviii, 24 
n 3, 25 n 2, 29*9, 82n6, 84 tj 5, 
87 n 8, 41 n 8, 44 n 4, 45n8, 49 
n 7, 68 n 2, 54w7, 60n7, 64nl, 
88 ti 5, 94n3, 96 t) 1,97 nn3and4, 
98 n 5, 100 n 5, 101 nn 8 and 7, 
102 n 2, 108 n, X08 n 6, 109 n 7, 
112 n 6, 118 w, 117 n, 118 n, 119 


* 7, 124n 4, 126 ti 2, 132 tra 9 alii 1, 
134 n 9, 138 ti 9, 142 nl, 143n2, 
147 n 8, 151 n 6, 164 n 2, 156 n 
and nn 3 and 7, 157 n 1, 158 n, 162 
n 2, 163 n 4, 173 n 4, 174 n, 178 n 7, 
185 n, 217 n, 232 n, 236 n 4, 240n, 
254 nn 2 and 3, 264 n, 266 n, 270 
n 7, 297 n, 303 n 7, 350 n, 407 n 5, 
439 n 4, 447 n 6, 452nl, 478n2, 
474 n, 476 n, 478 n 6, 486 n 3, 
678 n, 869 n 2, 908 n, 941 n, 981 n, 
1009 t», 1144n 5, 1199n, 1221 n, 
1222 n, 1250 n, 1253 n 4, 1256 n 6, 
1278 n, 1287 n. 

r lSrikh*i-Hafi? Abru, the, 941. See 
also nnder Ipfiz Abru. 

Tarlkh-i-Haft Iklira, the, xvi, 35 n. 

Tarikh-i-Harad’ullah, theMustaufi, 
964 m 2. See also under Hamd’nl* 
lah the Mustaufi. 

Tarikh i-Tbn Hni?am, the, 11, 19, 
26, 31 , 56 and n 3, 60, 1 16 and n 1, 
817, 320 n 2 

Tarikh-i-Ibrahimi, tbe, 26 n 2, 31 
n 3, 35 nn 4 and 5, 87 n 8, 41 n 8, 
44 ti 1, 49 n 7, 96nl, 98n5, 100 
7? 5, 155 77, 303 n 7, 317 n, 388 72 2, 
358 n 3, 361 n 6, 407 nn 6 and 7, 
623 w, 628 n 2, 869 w 2, 1020 ti. 

Tarikh-i-Jahan Ara, the, 26 n 3, 31 
7t3,35n5, 4ln8, 97 ti 4, H7n, 
137 n 5, 147 n 8, 151 n 6, 162 n 2, 
176 n 4, 199 n 7, 232 n, 254 n 2, 
802 n 6, 306nl, 312n6, 316n2, 
320 ti 4, 322 n, 338 n 2, 358 n 3, 
863 n 8, 407 nw 6 and 7, 411 n, 
412n, 418 n 2, 423 n 8, 424 n 8, 
427 ti, 429 n 4, 432nl, 434n8, 
436 n 5, 449 n 8, 452*2, 456n2, 
486 « 4, 498 * 6, 574 n 6, 869 n 2, 
1176 h 9.— app. xx. 

Tankfc-i. Jahangir, the. 869 n 2> 
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802 n, 808 », 081 n f 048 m, 057 n, 

087 n 3, 1000 n, 1019 ti, 1082 n, 
1083 n, 3036?t I, 1083 n, 1098 n, 
111671, 1189 w, 1 148 n 4, 1166 n, 
1194 », 1196 n, 1256 n 6, 1286 n. 

Tirikh-i-Jahan Kushae, the, of 
the Juwaini, xlix, 485 m3, 635m, 
640ti, 869 n 2, 889 ti, 979 ti, 987 
*3, 1014 n 2, 1015 ti, 1016 m 8, 
1019 m, 1020ti, 1021ti8, 1031m, 
1082 m, 1033 m, 1129 m1. 

Tarikhi-Khau-i-Jahan, the Ludi, 
xvi. 

Tarikh-i-Khuiasan, the,— of Mau- 
lan a Mn’In-ud-DIn, Sabzwarl, 

19 Ml, 1035 m. 

Tarikh-i-Majdul, the, — of Imam 
Muhammad ‘Ali Abu’l J&astm 
‘ImadI, xxxii n 2, 69 

Tarlkh-i-Ma’sunu, the, — of Mir 
Ma‘?um-i-BhakharI, 613 m2. 

Tarikh-i-Mir’at-i-Jahan Numa, the, 

— a general History by Muham- 
mad Baka, 79 m. See the Mir’at- 
-i-Jahan Numa. 

Tarikh-i-Mubiirak Shahi, the, xvi, 
666 n 8, 691 m, 716 m 5 

Tarikh-i-MufcaddasI, the, 6, 303 n 7, 
806, 1268. 

Tarikh i-Mura??a’, the, — of Muham- 
mad Af?al Khan. Khatak, xvi, 
622 n. 

Tarikk-i’Na^iri, the, 68, 105 n, 119, 

122 and n 1 , 317. See the Tat ik]i 
-i-Al-i-Sabuk Tigln, 

Tarlkh-i-Nisbat-i-Afaghinah, the,— 
of the Shaikh ’Abd-ur-Razzak, 
Mabizi, xvi. | 

Taritt-i-Rajahahe Jammu, the, | 
xvi. i 

Tarl^i-i-Rashidi, the,— of the Mir- > 
za Muhammad tfaidar, the | 


Doghliti Mughal, xvi, 918 ti, 
1283 til. 

Tarlkh-i-Sind of Mir Ma*?um, the 
Bakharl, the, xvi, 543 n. 

Tarikh-i-Tabarl, the, xvi, 83 n 1, 
38 m 5, 42 m 9, 44 m 4, 58n8, 808 
m2, 597 m 3 See also under &t- 
Tabari. 

Tarlkh-i-Yifa’i, the, 9nl, 10 n 8, 
11 m 4, 12m 8, 41 m 8, 42 m 9, 60 m 8, 
94 m 8, 97 m 4, 98 m 6, 99 m, 102 ti> 2, 
107 MM 7 and 8112 n 5, 113 1», 117m, 
118 m, 120 nl, 132 w 9, 133 m 3, 
136 n, 143 m2, 146m 5, 167 « 8, 
178» 7, 204m, 209m 6, 212m, 222 
Ml, 223 ?i 3, 224 m 8, 233 mm 5 
and 6, 235 m2, 236m 6, 239 m2, 
240m, 244 m3, 248 m2, 261m 1, 
254 m3, 264m, 266m, 268 m3, 274 
m9, 281m 5, 285 m 3, 288 m3, 

289 m, 370 m, 380 w 9, 381 n 2, 893 
m 8, 400 m 3, 401 m, 402 n, 408 m, 
407 nn 5 and 7, 411m, 4I9n5, 
478 m2, 496m 9, 626 m 8, 532m 4, 
540 n , 869 n 2, 908 w, 926 n, 988 ti , 
1129 Ml. 

Tarlkb-i-Yaminl of Baih»VI. the, 
105 m. See under the Tarikh-i- 
Al-i-Sabuk-Tigln. 

Tarlkh-i-Yamlnl of al-‘0tbi r -See 
the Kitab-i-Yamlni. 

Tarins, the,— name of a people, 1016 

m3. 

Tarkhan, explanation of the word, 
942 m. 

Tarkpn, one of four Mughal tribea 
styled the ulus-i-Oharganah* 
1164 n 9 

Tarkpn, Malik of the people of 
the Snghd of Samarkand, 915 n. 

Tana, application of the word, 667 
n 4, 1234 n 9. 
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Tartars, the, 874 n, 899 n, 1018 «, 
1019 ft, 1089 n, 1167 ft, 1171 ft. 

, See also the Tattars, of which 
word Tartars is the European 
spelling. 

Tascherau, 169 n 7. 

Tasdar [Naro] Jai-pal, raler of 
Hird, 86 ». 

Tosh, IJusam-nd*Daulah, Abu 1 
’Abbas, the IJajib, —commander 
of the forces of Amir Nub, son of 
Mansur, son of Nub Samaoi, 44 
and n 2, 46 and n 7. 

Tasso, 169 n, 

Tftssukan or Yassukiin Khatun, the 
Tattar, — third wife of the Ohm» 
giz Khan, 1092 ft. 

Tata, the,— the Chinese name for 
the Tattars. 

Tatar, the Gakhar, habitation of, 
1132 7i. 

Tatar Khan. Muhammad Arsalan, 
son of Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar, — 
governor of Lakhanawati, 771 ft, 
772 n, 776 ft, 779 ft. 

Tatars, the, 691 n. See under the 
Tati ars 

Tatatonggo, a master of the I-ghuri 
language, 1186 «. 

Ta^ris, the, also called the Rathhs, 
—one of the tribes of the Koli-i- 
Jud, 1132w. 

Tat tur I-mak, the, 874 ft, 876 ft, 876 
it, 877 ti, 881 ft, 882 n. 884 ft, 885 n, 
887 ft, 891 «, 897 ft, 898 ft, 899 n, 
900 n, 937 ft 1, 938 ft, 940 n, 999 », 
1041 ft 3, 1092 «, 1282 ft 6. 

Tattar Khan b. Alixyah Khan, son 
of Kiwak,— first rnler of the 
Tattar I-miifc, 878 ft, 874 «, 886 ft, 
887 m, 900 ft, 981 ft. 

Tattar Miug or Hazirah, the,— -one 


of the divisions of the Chingiz 
Khan’s army, 1093 n. 

Tattars, the, — descendants of Tattar 
Khan, son of Alinjah Khan, son of 
Kiwak, 866 ft, 869 n 2, 873 n, 
875 ft, 877 n, 883 ft, 884 ft, 885 ft, 
886 n, 887 ft, 891 ft, 894 ft, 896 ft, 
898 n, 899 ft, 900 ft, 913 ft, 936 ft 6, 
937 ft 7, 940 n, 944 ft, 948 n, 949 a, 
961 a, 980, 1001 ft, 1014 ft 2, 1036 
nl, 1041 n 3, 1076 m, 1093 ft, 
1094 ft, HOG ft, 1109 ft 2, 1127 ft, 
1136 ft 3, 1161«, 1167 ft, 1168 ft, 
1217 ft, 1235 a 1, 1248 ft 8, 1284 
n 5, 1290 n 9. 

Tavernier, 860 n 9, 1119ft. 

Tawarlkh.i-’Ajam, the, — name of a 
historical work, 1. 

Tayanak Khan, also Written Tayan 
and Tayanak, the,— Tubuku or 
Taibuku,sonof Balikto Inanaj,— 
sovereign of the Turkish tribe of 
the Naemans, 940 n, 944 n, 946 ft, 
946 ft, 947 ft, 949 ft, 956 n t 109 L ft, 
1092 a. 

Taylor, Meadows, author of the 
Student’s Manual of Indian 
History, 445 n, 462 n, 467 ft. 

Tazbii or Tazbur, son of Farawwal 
or IjCarawal,— ancestor of ?uhSk 
the Tazi, 304. Ho is also called 
Tabur and Tazio-barsed, which 
see. [Persians, 304 and n 3. 

Tazi, name of the Arabs among 

Tazik Ghuris. the, 510 w, 5 lift. 
See also under the Tijzik Ghuris 

Tazlo-baraed, son of Farawwal or* 
Karawal, — father of all the 

’Arabs and brother of Hoshang 
Malik, 303 and ft 7, 304. He is 
differently called Tabur, Tazbu 
and Tazbur. 
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Tazlo-baraid, Tazio-barshed or 
Tazio-narsad. See the above. 

Tftzkirah of the Daghistani, the, 

XXX. 

Tafkirah of Daulat ghah, the, 609 
n 5. 

Ta?kirat-ul-Abrar, the,— of the 

Akhiind, Darwezah, xvi. 

Ta?kirat-u1-Muluk, the,— of Yafcya 
Khan, xvi, 89 n 8, 90 n 4, 99 a, 
102 tt 1 112 n 3, 113 n, 449 n 8, 
46L n , 523 n, 516 n 7, 557 n 3, 593 
«7, 603 ti 6, 609 nl, 6J3n7, 619 
ti 7, 623 til, 639t? 4, 6*1 h8, 647 
ti 9, 691 app. vi, viii, xxvi. 

Tehukan, possibly Tehuk&ng, the 
Faghfur, ruler of Ohio. 1218 n. 

Templars, the religions military 
order of the, 101 n 8 

Terry's “ Voyage, 1 ” 585 n 7, 588 n. 

Thnmar, Queen, sovereign of Ghar- 
jistan 1001 n. 

Thamuras-i-Diw-Band,— third of 

the Bastaniah dynasty of ’Ajam, 
and grandson of Hoshang, the 
second of the dynasty, 2. 

Tharoo caste, the, 660 n 4. See 
under the Tiharu. 

Thinur Diw, ltae of Nahrwalah, 
516 nl. 

Thomas, E., author of the “ C hroni- 
cles of the Patan Kings of Dehli,” 
x, xxii, xxiii, xxvi andttS, lv, 71 
»6, 72 n 6, 91 n 9, 114 n, 288 n 3, 
369 n 5, 399 n, 424 n 6, 4 26 « 6, 469 
ti9, 488 nl, 497 n 3, 510n, 514 ti, 
520 », 535 n, 65 ) n 6, 551 «, 558 
w 7, 560 n, 573 ti 9, 580 n 8, 584 
n 2, 598 ti 8, 603 n 6, 615 n, 622 ti, 
632 w, 637 ti8, 638ti 1, 642 ti3, 
644ti, 657 »6, 661 ti, 666 ti 668 n, 
669 u, 8 679 ti 6, 680 a, 685 n 4, 


688 n 2, 690 ti 1, 699 7i 1, 730 ti 6 r 
771 n, 772ti, 774 ti, 779 a, 791 t»4, 
795 n 2, 800 ti, 818 ti 6, 859 ti 8, 861 
7i 5, 878 n, 101 1 n, 1108 n 1, 1129 
7t 1, 1259 ti 3.— app i, iii, iv, Ti r 
vii. See also under the Pathan 
Kings of Dehli. 

Thornton, 462 ti, 705 n 7. [xxxL 

Thousand and one Nights, Lane's, 

Thugatshur, wrong spelling of the 
name of Tugbaghar, Bon 0 f 0. 
Tiglu, which see. 

Tigin, a Turkish title borne by 
Tutks and Tatiars, 944 71. 

Tigin-i-Buzarg, a name incorrectly 
given to Malik Balban-i-Buzurg 
*I*z-ud-DIn Kashlu Khan, of the 
Maliks of Sultan ghams-ud-Din 
I-yaJ-Timish of Dihli, 661 n. 

Tiharu, the, — a race of people 
dwelling in the mountains bet- 
ween Tibbat and Lakhanawati, 
660 and n 4, 662 ti, 567 ti 1. 

‘Times” newspaper, the, 899 ti, 
1027 n 8 

Timur, the Gurgan, Amir, [the 
celebrated Tamerlane], xlv, Iviii, 
109 719, 291ti, 460713, 499 ti, 
884ti, 889ti, 893 7i,8967i,8987i t 
918n, 926 ti, 938ti, 1027 ti 8 , 

I035tj, 1078 n 4, 1145 ti, 1155 tiO, 
1235 Til. — app. x. 

Timur, the Nu-yln, Amir of $ari« 
Knram, — one of the Nu-yins of 
the Chingiz Khan. 1178 tz. 

Timur Malik, governor of Khujand, 
under Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din Mnl?am- 
mad-i-Takish Khwarazm Shah, 
972 ti, 973n, 974ti, 1118 n 9 

Timur Malik b. Sultan ’Ali*ud* 
Din Mul?ammad-i-Takish KhwI- 
razm Shah, 254 ti 3, 286 n 6. 



Timur Nimah, the, — a history of 
Amir Timur the Qurgan, 887 n. 

Timur Tash,— of the race of J£aian, 
chieftain of the Mngfeals, 888 n. 

Timuriah dynasty,— another name 
of the Mughal dynasty founded 
at Dihli, by Bibar Badsjiih, 
1145 ». 

Tingiz, the sixth son of Aghuz Khan, 
the third sovereign of the Mughal 
1-mifc, 880 n. 

Tingiz or Tinjiz Khan b. Mangali 
Khan, son of Yal-duz, — VUIth 
sovereign of the Mughal I-mak, 
881 n. [1092 n, 1138 n. 

Tinghut, the, a tribe of Mughdls 

Tingfcut, gon of Juji [TubJii] Khan, 
son of the Chingiz Khan. 1 1 05 « , 
1165 n, 1178 n. 

Ting^ut language, the, 1085 n 3. 

Tmgii Khan, the §hidar]£u or ghi- 
dasfcu, the Badshah of the ter- 
ritory of Tinglpit or Kashin, 
1085 and n 3. 1090, 1095, 1096. 

Tinjiz Khan. See under Tingiz Khan 

' b. Mangali Khan . 

Tipu’s Library, vii. 

Tir Muhammad b. Malik Shah, son 
of Sultan Alb Arsalan-i-Ghazi, 
Saljulp, 144 andnS. See under 
Muhammad b. Malik Shah, the 
Saljulfi. 

Tod*s Rajasthan, 458 n 6, 459 n 9, 
467 ft, 517 n, 619 n, 522 n, 611 n 3, 
691 n, 728 n 3, 828 n 3. 

Tofcsshi, name of a ruler whose 
territory was subdued by Batu 
Khan, son of Tushi, son of the 
Chingiz Khan, 1170 n, 

Tokuz-I-giurs,— those of the I-gfeurs 
who dwelt on the tokm or tune 
rivers, 889 n, 951 w, 1097 a 6. 


Tomans or ten Thousands,— the first 
of the four degrees of Moghals, 
948 n. 

Tonshi, Tunshi or TushI, — envoy of 
the Kara-gjpta-is to Sultan ’Ala- 
nd- Bin Muhammad Khwarazm 
ghah,929n. 

Toris, the, 499 read the TuriB, 
see Izi. 

Toshajar, See under Taghachar. the 
Bahadur. 

Totfc, Bui on de, 1235 nl. 

To-whan, the Chalarf Jala -Ir), — one 
of the officers of “Mengko” K*" 
an, son of Tuli, sou of the Chin- 
giz Khan, 1222 n. 

Traditionists, the,— the four ortho* 
dox sects of Muhammadans, 384 
and n 6, 385. 

Travels of Father Avril, in Tartary, 
567 n 4. 

Travels, Masson’s, 339 n 7, 427 «, 
1058 n 6. 

“Travels in the steppes of the 
Caspian Sea, the Crimea, the 
Caucasus, etc , by Xavier Horn- 
maire de Hell, 884 n. 

Tschermiss, the,— an ancient people 
dwelling betweeu the Volga and 
TanaYs or Don,— the modern 
Gharkas probably, 1170 n 3. 

Tubba’-i-Akbar b. Akran, of the 
Tababi’ah dynasty of Yaman, 7. 

Tubba*.ul-A?ghar b. gossan, of the 
Tababi’ah dynasty of Yaman, 7. 

Tubba’-ul-Ausat, of the Tababi’ah 
dynasty of Yaman, 7. 

Tubba‘s, the,— the royal tiibe of 
Arabia Felix, 303 n 7. See also 
under the Tababi‘ah. 

Tnbba' Yawn, the incorrect spell- 
ing of the word Tabibi’ah. 
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Tub or Tab Tingri,— title of the 
Mughal saint, Kukju, sou of Mm* 
glik Ichakah, 948 n, 955 ft. 

Tubnku or Taibuku, the Tnyanak 
Khan, son of Balikto Inanaj, — 
sovereign of the Naemans, 944 n. 
See also under the Tayanak 
Khan, 

Tug&a Tigin, the JjTajib — one of the 
generals of Sultan ’Ala-ud-DIn 
Mas’ud-i- Karim, son of Sultan 
Ibrahim, Ghaznawi, 107. 

Tughachar, also styled Dalan,— one 
of the Nuylns of the Chingiz 
Khan. 956 n. 

Tughae-Timur, son of Tuehi [Juji], 
Bon of the Chingiz Khan, 1102 ft, 
1164tt9, 1165 n. 

Tughiin-i-Sunkar, — one of the 

Amirs of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din 
Mang-barni, son of Sultan Mu- 
bammad-i-Takish Khwarazm 
Shah, 1116 n. 

Tughan Khan. Sharaf-ud-DIn, son 
of * All, son of Musa, son of SatuV- 
Ijfujah, — Vlth of the Afrasiyabi 
Khans of Tnrkistan, 85 n, 904 ft. 

Tughan Shah [Takish], son of Alb- 
Arsalfin-i-Ghazi, son of Da’ud-i- 
Jaghar Beg, son of Saljuk, the 
Turkman, 138 n 8. 

Tughan Shah b. Ibrahim, Sayyid- 
us-Sala^in, son of Sultan Mas’ud, 
Ghaznawi. 105. 

Tughan Shah b. Mu’ayyid-i-A’inah- 
dar,— second of the Sanjarlyah 
Maliks of Nishapur, 181 and n 9, 
182, 245 n 7, 246 n 8, 419 n 6. 

Tughlafe dynasty of Dihli, the, — 
founded by Ghiyas-ud-DIn 
Tughlak 510 ft. [ghash Khan. 

Tuglimakh Khan. See under Turn- 

18 


Tughril, signification of the word, 
866 «. 

Tughril, governor of Bangalah 
under Saltan Ghiyas-ud*Din Bal- 
ban, 589 n, 690 n, 776 n. 

Tughril II, — Amin Khan’s Na’ib 
in the governorship of Bengal, 
772 n. 

Tughril, al-Mal’un, or the exeorated, 
— the usurpor of the throne of 
Ghaznin, 98 n 8, 99 n and n 2, 100 
andn4, 101, 132 ft 9. 

Tughril, Baha-ud-Din, al-Mu'izzi 
as-Sul$ani, — one of the Mu* 
’izziah Sultans of Hind, 471ft, 
518 n, 520 ft, 544 audit 4, 545 
and n 6, 546 and n 7, 647 and w , 
649 n 4, 619 n 6, 627 ft 4, 704 it 5, 
727 and n 8, 732 n 3, 767 and n 6. 

Tughril, Baha-ud-Din [styled by 
some Badr-ud-DIn], the Sanjari, 
— governor of Hiriit, 248, 249, 
374 and it 6, 375 w, 377 and ft 6, 
379 and ft 5, 391,427. 

Tughril b. Arsalan Shiih b. Tughril 
b. Muhammad b. Malik ghah, son 
of Sultan Alb-Arsalan-i-Ghnzi, 
Salju^I, Sultac, — last of the 
Saljukiah dynasty, 91 ft 9, 1 65 n 2, 
166 ft and ft 7, 167 and ft 8, 171 
ft 9, 172 ft 3, 242 and it 5, 247 ft, 
249 ft 3, 250, 296 ft. 

Tughril b. Isra’il b. Saljuk, son of 
Lukman, the Turkman, 126 ft 2. 

Tughril b. Mahmud b. Muhammad 
b. Malik Shah, son of Sultan Alb- 
Arsalan-i-Ghazi, Saljuk i,— gover- 
nor of ’Irah’i-’Ajain under Sulfad 
Sanjar, 146 n 6, 151 ft 6. 

Tughril b. Mas’ud b. Muhammad b. 
Malik ghah, son of Sul(un Alb- 
Arsalau-i-Ghuzi, SaljuV>,-~ gover- 
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nor of ‘IraV-i-’Ajam under Sultan 
Sanjar, 151 n 6 

'ftighril b. Mutyammad b. Malik 
ghah, son of Sultan Alb- ArsalSn-i- 
Ghazi, Saljufci, — governor of ’Ira^- 
i-’Ajam under Sultan Sunjar, 
Vo\n6, 170 » 8, 171 n 9, 242. 

Tughnl b. Sankar, son of Mau- 
dud, son of Zangi, son of Ak- 
Sankur, the Atii-bak of Fare, 
176 n 8. 

T ughril-i-Tughan Khan — one of 
the Maliks of Sultan gjmms-ud- 
Din I-yal-Timish, of Dihli, xxvii. 
Soe under his title of ‘Izz-ud- 
Din. 

Tughril b. Tughril, SaljukI, — last 
of the dynasty, 165 and n 2. See 
under Tughril b Arsalan Shah, 
which is his correct name. 

Tnghul Beg b Mika’il, son of 
SaljuV, son of Lufcman, the Turk- 
man, — the first of the Salju- 
Ipah dynasty, 86 n, 94?i2, 103 
n9, 116w3, 117n, 119n7, 122 
andftfl 8 and 9, 123 and n } 124 n, 
125 and nn 7, 8 and 1, 126 and nn 
2 and 8, 129 andn8, 130, 132 
and nn 9 and 1 , 133 n and n 3, 135 
«2, 136 n, 174 n, 232 n. His 

correct name is Abu Talib, Mu- 
hammad, and his title, Kukn- 
ud-Dm Tughiil Bog, YamTn-i- 
A mir-ul- Mu’ niinin. 

Tughril ghah b. Ibrahim, Sayyid- 
ns-Salatiu, son of Sultan Mas’ud, 
Ghaznawl, 106. 

Tugtrul, — name of a bird used in 
field Bports, 936 and n 5. 

TughrulTigin,— surname of Tamur- 
ghb the Tattar, afterwards 
known as the A wan g Khan. 


which see, 936 andn5, 939 n f 
940 n. 

Tul? or Tawah, son of Kabah, son 
of Nulj, — ancestor of ?uhak, the 
TazI, 303* 

Tuh, ton of Hu-shed,— ancestor of 
Tahir ibn u^IJusain, 9. 

Tu^fat-ul-Kiram, the, — name of a 
historical work, xri. [nian. 

Tuinitin, the. See under the Tu- 

Tujz or Tuj, son of Afridun, the 
Badshah of ’A jam, 808 and ft 2. 

Tujz, son of Farawal, — brother of 
Hoshang, Badshah of ’Ajam, 303 
n 7. 

Tuk, son of Muklas , — governor of 
Kuman, 317 u 5. 

TiiVae, Tuka or Tukla, son of Bu- 
zanjar, the first ruler of the Bu- 
zanjar dynasty of the Mughal I- 
mafc, 894 n. 

Tukachar or Tn^Sh^r, the Nu-yan 
988 ft, 989 n. Seo also under 
Taghacjjar, the Bahadur. 

Tukujar, the Giirgan, son-in-law of 
the Qhingiz Khan, 1027 n 8, 1120 
n 2. See also under Taghn^ar, 
the Gurgnn. 

Tukal, the BakhshI, — the Mughal 
ghafonah [lubeudant] of #alab, ' \ 
1264?i. 

Tukal, son of Tull Khan, son of the 
Chingiz Khan. 1169 ft, 1170 n, 

Tufcashi, the Khatun of Yassii-Mun- 
ga, son of Oh aghatae Khan, son of 
the Chingiz Khan. 1184 n 

TuVfihar. See under Taghachar, 
the Bahadur. 

Tulpa or Tulta, sou of Bu-zanjar, 
the first ruler of the Bu- zanjar 
dynasty of the Mughal I-mafc, 

894 n. 
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Tukia-Tigin, called also Saghnak* 
Tigin, son of Uzar, the Rankuli, 
chief of Almaligh, 969 nl, 986 n, 

Tuklah, the Mughal Shahnah 
[Intendant] of IJillah, 1243 n. 

Tuklah or Duklah, son of Maudud, 
son of Zangi, son of Ak-Sankur, 
Ata-bak of Fare under the Sal* 
jukls, 174 «, 175 n 7. 

Tuklah or Duklah, son of Salghur, 
mistaken for Tuklah, son of 
Maudud, which see. 

Tuklah or Duklah, son of Sankur, 
mistaken for Tuklah, son of 
Zangi, which see. 

Tuklah or Duklah son of Zangi, son 
of Maudud, the Ata-bak of Fiirs, 
175 andrm8 and 9, 176 and n 1. 

Tiik-li or Tugh-H sheep, 968 and ?i 7 

Tu^ta, the Bigi, — the Biidshahof the 
Makrit tribes, of the Mughnls, 
940 n , 941 w, 945 n, 946 w, 947 n , 
919 m, 950 rt, 951 n, 962 n, 981 n, 
982 a, 983 n. 

Tuk-Tughan, the Amir or Chief of 
the Makrit Mughals of the Kaiiit 
division of the Mughals, 268 n 4, 
269 n, 273 rt, 931 n, 96 1 u, 970 n 2, 

98 1 n, 982 «, 983 u, 986 a, 1097 n 0. 

Tukulku or 

Tukulkucljl, the Jnzbl, — one of the 
Nu-ylns of the Qhmglz Khan, 
1137 n, 1128 tt, 1139 n. 

Tukuz or Dukuz, daughter of Aighii, 
son of the Awang Khan, — the 
Christian Khatun of Huldkii, son 
of Tull, son of the QJjinglz Khan, 
1193 n, 1262 n. 

Tukuz-I-ghurB, the, — those of the I 
I gjiurs who dwelt on the Tttkftz 
or nine rivers, 889 n, 951 », 1097 
6 . 

\ . 


Tulan or T&lan, the Juzbli the 
Talangut Mughal, — one of the 
Nu-ylns of the Qhinglz Khnn, 
989 n, 1004, 1023, 1054, 1055, 
1061 n 7, 1080 n 5. 

Tull, Tului or Tulue Khan, son of 
the Chingiz Khan, xlviii, 280 n 9, 
n, 939 », 940 m, 9 U n, 914 tt, 
916 n, 970 it 2, 975 n 5, 976 a, 
988 n t 1000 n, 1004nl, 1012tt9, 
1017 w, 1018 n, 1020 it, 1026, 
1027 « 8, 1028 //, 1031 w, 1032 n, 
1033 a, 1034 it 9, 1035 and n, 1038 
n 1, 1037 n, 1038 andn/t 5 and 6, 
1039 and n 7, 1040, 1049 n 2, 

1084n, 1086 n, 1087 n, 1090m, 
1091 n, 1092n, 1094 a, 1095//, 
1104)t 5, 1105/1, 1100//, 1115// 5, 
1127)i, 1137 n, 1138)?, 1143m, 
1152 /t, 1164 n, 1163 /t, 1176 and 
)t9, 1177 n, 1178 », 1181, 1199 », 
1223 m, 1225, 1226. 

Tftli, a Mughal word signifying 
mirror, eradicated from the lan- 
guage of the Mughals m favor of 
giizgu, 1176 n 9, 1177 n. 

Tulue Khin, son of the Chingiz 
Khan, See under Tull Khan 

Tuma, — one of the chiefs of tlio 
Kara -Khita-is, 911, 912 » 

Tuniiids, the,— or 

Tumiits, the,— a tribe of Mughal*, 
931 n, 981 n 

Tutnghash [also written Tughn»ak]|J 
Khan. — a descendant of Bughra 
Khan of Turkistau, and father 
of Turkan Khatun, theconsoitof 
Malik §hah, son of Sultiin Alb- 
Arsalfm-i-Ghazi, ^aljuki, 138 m 9. 

Turninae or Tuimna-i, also written 

Tutninali or 

Turnnah, son of Bac-Sunkar or 
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Bae-Sunghar,— sixth of the Bu- 
znnjar dynasty of tho Mughal 
T-ma^, 896 n, 1087 n. 

Tunag or 

Tiinak, first son of Turk, son of 
Yfifis [Japheth], 872 n, 878 n, 
879 n. 

Tungani, the, — name of a people, 
899 n. 

Tangusian race, the,— one of tho 
four great races into which the 
Scythians are divided, 886 n 

Tunlan or Td-inan, the, — the priest- 
ly class of the Mughal idol-wor- 
shippers, 1110 andn7, 1111 n, 
1157 and n 9, 1158, 1160, 1162 n. 
Also called the Tunis. 

Tunis, the, li, 1110 and n 7, 1111 n, 
See the above. 

Tunish, wrong name of Tuti§h, son 
of Sultan Alb-Arsalan-i-Ghazi, 
Saljukl. 

Tnnur RSjahs, the, 620 n. 

Tur b. Faridun, the sovereign of 
'A jam, — ruler of Mawara-un- 
Nahr and Turkistan, 881 n, 
882 n, 883n,. 

Tura-ghin Khatun, of the Bayaut 
tnbe, — one of the wiveB of Mangu 
Ra'an, son of Tuli, son of the 
Ohinglz Khan, 1223 n. 

Turak b. Anshar, — ancestor of Tahir 
ibn ul- Husain, 9. 

Turakinah Khatun, of the t)hat or 
tlrhar Makrlt tribe,— second of 
the four Khatuns of Uktae Ka’an, 
son of the Ohingiz Khan. 958 n, 
1141 n, 114291, 1144, 1149 n 7, 
1150 9i, 1151 n, 115291, 117891, 
1181912. 

Turan Du£ht, daughter of Khusrau 
Parwiz, son of Hurmuz, son of 


Nushirwan, — VlJth of the Aki- 
siiah dynasty of ’A jam, 5. 

Turan Malik b. Jamshed Malik b. 
Sultan ‘Ala-ud-Din Mas*ud-i- 
Karim, Ghaznawi, 107. 

Turan ghah, son of Abu Lashkar-i- 
Aiyub, son of Shadi al-Kurdi. 
See under Malik-nl-Mu’a??am 
ghams-ud-Daulah, Turin ghah. 

Turan ghah b. Sultan Ibrahim Ghaz- 
nawi, 105. 

Turanian race, the,— known to the 
Greeks as Scythians, and in 
modern times as Tatars, 886 n, 
89991 . 

Turbae, the Mughal, — one of the 
leaders of the Qbingiz Khan’s 
army, 103491, See also under 
Turtae. 

Turgnt, the, — name of a tribe, 
1091 n. 

Tdris, the,— a people reckoned 
among the Afghans, but who 
claim other descent, lxi, 499 n. 

Turk, the first of the eight sons of 
Yafi? [Japheth], progenitor of 
the Turks, 870 n, 871 n, 872 n, 
87391,875 91,87991, 881 n, 882 n, 
887 9i, 90091, 1106 n, 1140 n, 1259 

91 1 . 

Turk-lli, Amir,— chief of the Angi- 
ras Kunghurat Mughals, 94391 . 

Turk Iraiik, the,— one of the Obahar 
I-mak, 874 n. 

Turkan Khatun, daughter of Sultan 
Alb-Arsalan-i-Ghazi. son of Da’fid- 
i-Jaghar Beg, son of Mika’Il, son 
of Saljufc, son of Lukman, the 
Turkman, 906 n. 

Turkan Khatun, daughter of Sultan 
Jalal-ud-Din Khwarazm ghah, 
given in marriage by Ma 
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Khan*s command to Malik ?alih, 
non of Badr-ud-DiuLuluof Mau?il, 
1263 n. 

Turkan Khiitun, daughter of Tum- 
ghash Khan, a descendant of 
Bugera Khan of Turkistan,— 
one of the wives of Sultan Malik 
SJjah, the Salju^i, and mother of 
Sultan Sanjar, 138 n andn8, 
139 n, 143 n 2 

Tuvkan Khatun, mother of Sultan 
Ka? l yyah, the daughter of Sultan 
ghams-ud-Diu I-yal-Timish of 
Dihli, 636. 

Turkan Khatun, wife of Sultan 
Takigh, and mother of Sultan 
*Ala-ud-DIu Muljaiv^ad Khwa- 
razm ghah, 279 n 6, 280 n 7, 

929 n, 930 n, 982 n, 993 n, 1082 n, 
1098 n. 

Turkan Khatun, the Mnlikah-i- 
Jahan, chief consort of Sultan 
Sanjar, son of Malik Shah, son of 
Sultan Alb-Araalan-i-GhiizI, Sal- 
ju^I, 154 andn2, 153, 156 n 8, 
238 n 6, 911, 92671 

Turkan-i-Khwajah-Tash, 699 n 2 
See under the Khwajah-Tash 
slaves 

Turkan Shah b. Sultan Ibrahim 
Ghaznawi, 106. 

Turkish race, the, —one of the four 
great races into which the Scy- 
thians are divided, 886 n. 

Turkish Slave dynasty of Dihli, the, 
26 nl, 41 n 6, 158, 510 n, 511 n, 
637 n, 635 n 6. 

Turk-manind or Turk- man, — why 
the Turkmans became so named, 
879 n. 

Turkman*?, the,—- one of the Q_ha- 
hlr I-mak, 871 n, 874 n, 878 n, 


879 n, 880 «, 905 w, 909 n, 953 ti, 
1015 n, 1021 a 8, 1022 n, 1023 n, 
1 030 n, 1031 n, 1234 and n 4, 
1281 n. 

Turks, the,— descendants of Turk, 
the first of the eight Bons of 
Yafis [Japheth], xii, xiii, 31 » 4, 
41 n 6, 45, 68, 62, 66, 69,70, 119 
n 8, 231, 232 n, 423 n 8, 477 «5 f 
482 7i, 496 n 2, 497 and n 2, 609 a, 
5 1 1 ti, 536 n, 548 7i 3, 556 and n 7, 
664 ti, 697 7i 4, 606 and n 3, 607, 
836, 869 ti 2, 870 ?i, 871 ti, 878 n, 
874ti, 878ti, 879 », 880 n, 882 n, 
883 ti, 884 ti, 886 ti, 886 ti, 887 ti, 
891 ti, 892 71, 899ti, 900 andn, 
90l7i, 903 ti, 904 ti, 90571,90771, 
909w, 912 ti, 913w, OHti, 916ti, 
916ti, 922ti, 923 71,925 71,92671, 
934 71, 935, 936 and n 6, 937 ti 1, 
940 n, 941 ti, 944 w, 946 w, 948 n, 
949 », 953 a, 955 », 956 n, 962 », 
978 7i, 980, 983 ti 999 u, 1001 ti, 
1004, 1014 ti 2, 1016 and n 3, 1021, 
10‘ ; 2 n, 1029n, 103077, 1032 ti, 
1041ti3, 1045ti, 1076ti, 1082 ti, 
1087ti, 1091ti, 109477, 1097 n 6, 
1100ti9, 1106ti, 1117 and ti 7, 
1 1 29 n 1, 1131ti, 1132ti, 1133, 
1137, 1138ti, 1151t», 1167 a, 
11G8 ti, 1216ti, 121771, 1233ti3, 
1235ti], 1277ti, 1282, and ti 6, 
1284ti5. 

“Turks in India/* the,— by Henry 
George Keene, M. B. A. S., Judge 
of Agra, 1094n 

Tur-I£urghah or Tur-ICurghah, the 
name given by the Turks to the 
Great Wall of China, 956 n, 

Tiirkutae or Turghutae $ariltu]p, 
great-grandson of H amanita* son 
of $aidii Khan, the fourth of 
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the Bu-zanjar dynasty of the 
Mughal I-mafc, — Badshdh of the 
Tanjlut Mughals, 938 n. 

Turmafcl, the Nu-yin. See under 
Turtae or Turti. 

Turner, 563 ft. 

Tursutae Aghul, son of Tull Khan, 
son of the Chingiz Khan. 1194 «. 

Turtae or 

Tin to, the Mughal Nu-In, — one of 
the leaders of the Qhitiglz Khiin’s 
army, 293 n 5, 297, 634 nl, 635 
and ft, 636 n, 639 n 2, 640 n. 

Turtiah, — the lieutenant of Sultan 
Mnl?ammftd-i-Takish 
Khwarazm Sbnh, in Samarkand, 
931 a. 

Tusal or tlsal, Amir, — governor of 
Iran Zarnln under the Mughals, 
1121 ft, 1122 ft, 1141 n 

Tushi Khan, son of the Chingiz 
Khan. 208 and ft 4, 269 and n , 273 
n6, 280, 281, 960 n G, 961 ft, 963 
n 8, 1004 n 8, 1026 and nn 6 and 7, 
1096, 1097, 1100, 1101, 1102 
and ft, 1103, 1104, 1146, 1164, 
1172, 1283, 1284, 1292. See also 
under Juj? which is tie Irani 
spelling of tho name. 

Tiitag or 

Tutak, first son of Turk, son of 
Yafi$ [Japheth], 872 w, 873 ft, 
879 «. 

Tiitar Aghul, son of Batii Khan, son 
of Tushi [JujI] Khan, son of the 


! Chingiz Khan, 1239 w, 1243 n, 
1286 n. 

Tutash, son of Snl|an Alb-Arsalan- 
i-GhiizI, son of Da’ud-i-Jaghar 
Beg, son of Mika’il, son of Saljuk, 
the Turkman. See under Tutish, 
Taj-ud-Daulah. 

Tu$I,— one of the Chieftains of the 
Ghuzz tribe, 156. 

Tutish, Taj-ud-Daulah Abu Sa’Id, 
son of Sultan Alb- Arsaldn-i-Ghazi, 
son of Dii’ud-i-Jaghar Beg, son of 
Mika’il, son of Saljuk, the Turk- 
man, 139 n, 144 ft 3, 204 ft. 

Tutrnirj , signification of the word 
141 ft 7. 

Tntmar-i-Ohubln. the Bahadur,— 
one of the leaders of the Ohmglz 
Khin’s army, 981 ft. 

Tuwaw-chln Khatun, of the Ba- 
yfiut tribe, — one of the wives of 
Mangii Ka an, son of Tull Khan, 
son of the Chingiz Khan. 1223 n, 

Tuzak-i- Jahangir!, the, — app. xxi. 

Tiiz , signification of the word, 63 n 9. 

Tit si, name of an expensive and fine 
fabric, 63 and » 9. 

Tuzuk-i-Bubarl, the, — name of a 
historical work, xvi. 

Tuzun b. Abu’l Wafa, the Amlr-ul- 
Umara, chief of the Turks of 
Baghdad, m the Khilafat of al- 
Muttakl B’lllah, 65 ft 1, 58. 

Tymunoo, wrong spelling of the 
Talmani Imak, which soe. 


u 

’Ubaid’nllah b. Tfthir,— deputy of ’Ubaidi Isma’IlI dynasty in Egypt, 

’Umro, son of Lai>, Suffarl, at the termination of, 217 ii, 616 
Baghdad, 23 n 9. ft 2. 
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Fdisah or Cdi Sab, ruler of Jalor, 
607 u. 

Fdukuts, the,— one of the sept of 
the Makrit tribe of Mnghals, 
947 ft, 966 n. 

Udz-ukI, the, — the three youngest 
sons of Aghuz Khan, the third 
sovereign of the Mughal I-mak, 
879 n, 880 n, 896 n , 1096 ft. 

Fghul-Kulmish or ftghul Kimish, 
the chief Khatun of Kyuk Khan, 
son of Uktae Ka’un, sou of the 
Qfcinglz Khan, 1177 »1, 1180w, 
1184 #i, 1223 a. 

Ugliul Malik, or Aghul Sfdjdb, son of 
Sultan ’Ala-ud-DIn Muliammad- 
i-Takish Khwiira. m ghah, 254 
n 3, 286 ft 6- 

Ugliuz Khan b Kara Khan, son of 
Mughal Khan, tku d sovereign of 
the Mughal I -mak, 876 n, 880 ft, 
88 2n, 891 ft, 894 n. See also 
under Aghuz Khan. 

Ugrian race, the,— one of the four 
great races into which the Scy- 
thians are divided, 886 n 

■Chat Makrlts, the, 1341 ft. See 
under the Urhar Makrlfc, 

Uhud Urmangkut, the,— a Mughal 
tribe of the race of Kaian, 
1089 n. 

Ulmiik or Ui-magh tribe, the, — 
descendants of Alinjah Khan, 
son of Kiwak, 873 n. 

Uin*l£un, the name given by the 
Mnghals to the Great Wall of 
China, 956 n. 

ftlnddit tribe, the, 956 n. See under 
the Ung-k^ts. 

Uir-at or Iur-at tribe of Mughals, 
the, — one of the llazarahs con- 
stituting the Borangpr or Bight 


Wing of the Mughal army, 940 w, 
944 n, 950 ft, 2093 n, 1 164 n 9. 

Ujiir, sou of the Chingiz Khan. 
1092 n. 

Ujash or Akhas Malik b. Kh&n 
Malik — maternal uncle of Sultan 
Jalal-ud-Din Kliwarazm fihah, 
291 ft. 

Cj*uki, the, 879ft, same as the 
Udz-uki, which see. 

Ukab-Kuia or Irkah Kara,— brother 
of the Awang Khan, the sove- 
reign of the Karayat Mnghals, 
940ri. 

Ukdue Ka’an, 1105 ft. See under 
Uktae Ka’au, son of the Chingiz 
Khan. 

U kin or Ukam-Barktifc, also written 
Ukin-Barkii, son of Kabal Khan, 
the Vllth of theBu-zanjar dy- 
nasty of the Mughal I-mak, 897 ft, 
955 ft, 1217», 

Uklfm or Ughlan, the Juzbi, son of 
the Nu-yan Mnnglik, — of the 
Ulkfmut Kungk^r-at Mughals, 
1006, 1007, 1056, 1080 and ft 6. 

Uktae or Uktiio Ka’an, son of the 
Chingiz Khan, xlviu, J62ft, 180«5, 
2S0n9, 284ft, 889 ft 913 ft, 917ft, 
933 ft, 934 ft, 953 ft, 956 ft, 970 
?? 2, 974 ft, 975 n 5, 996 n, 1001 ft, 
1026, 1042, 1047 add n 4, 1048 
and ft 8, 1051 ft, 1057 and n 3, 
1073 and ft 4, 1075 ft, 1076 ft, 
3077 ft 6, J 082 n, 1083 ft, 1084 ft, 
1086ft, 1087ft, 1088ft, 1091ft, 
1092 ft, 1093 ft, 1094 ft, 1096, 
1097 n 7, 1099ft, 1101ft, 1102ft, 
1103ft, 1104 andftft4and 5, 
1105 ft, HOG and ft, 1107, 1108, 
J 1109, 1110 and n 6, 1111, 1112, 
1113, 1114 and n 3, 1115 and ft 5, 
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lllSn, 1117 n 6, 1118 n 9, 1120 
n 2, 1121 n, 1122 n, 1126 andn6, 
1127m, 1128m, 1186, 1137m, 

1188m, 1189m, 1140m, 1141m, 
1142 and m and m2, 1143 andn, 
1144 and nn 5 and 6, 1 145 n t 
1146, 1148 and nn 4 and 6, 1149 
n and n 7, 1160 n, 1161 n, 1164 n, 
31 65n, 1168 n, 1171 n, 1172 nn 
8 and 9, 1176 n 9, 1177 n 1, 
1178 n, 1179 n, 1180 n, 1186 n 
and n 6, 1200 n, 1217 n, 1223 
n3, 1283 n 9. 

Ufcul-J£uimish, the chief Khatun of 
Kyuk Khan, son of Uktae Ka’an, 
son of the Qhiuglz Khan, 1177 
nl. See under Ughul J^ulmish 
Khatun. 

Ula ghoh i. son of Batu Khan, son of 
Tushi [Juji], son of the Ohinglz 
Khan, 1290 n 1, 1292 n. 

Ulaji BIgl, daughter of Cktae Ka’an, 
son of the Qhingiz Khan, 953 n. 

tJlafc Khan, — one of the Sardira of 
Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din Muhammad-i- 
Takish Khwaraztn §hiib, 978 n, 
979 n. 

Ula-Kush Tigin or Alakusji Tigln 
I^urln,— Badshah of the Ung^ut 
tribe of Turks, 944 u, 946 n, 966 n, 
957 n. 

Uli-timur, [Vladimir, son of the 
Grand Duke George of Russia], 
ruler [l#ikiin] of Makar, 1170 u, 

Gldae, son of Bartu, of the Angiras 
tribe, — a son-in-law of the Chin- 
giz Khan. 1223 n. 

tfljao Khatun,— -one of the Khatuns 
of Hulaku Khan, sou of Tull, son 
of the Qhingiz Khan. 1254 n, 1261 
nl, 

Gljaitu Sultan,— poisoned by Ra- 


shld-ud-Din, the Mughpl historian, 
1236 n, 

Clji, the Nu-yin, — one of the Nu- 
yins of the Ohingiz Khan. 1180 n. 

Gl^unut, the,— one of the tribes of 
the Mughal I-mak, 898 n, 1094 n, 

t^lkunut Kunghur-at or Kunglpir- 
it Mughals, the, 945 n, 1080 n 5. 

Ulugh or Great Nu-yin, the,— title 
of Tull Khan, son of the Ohinglz 
Khan, 1177 n. 

Ulugh Bar-Bak [Chief Master of 
the Ceremonies], one of the high 
officers of a court, 694 and n 3. 

Ulugh Khan-i-Abi Muhammad, 
Khan of Guzarwan, and Ata-bak 
of Sultun Rukn-nd-DIn Ghuri 
ghanasti, son of Saltan ’Ala-ud- 
Din Mnhammad-i-Tnkish Khwa- 
razm ghah, 235, 266, 281, 899, 
414, 1003. 

Ulugh Khan-i-Balban, of the llbari 
tribe, who afterwards became 
sovereign of Dihli under the 
title of 8ultan Ghiyas-ud-Din 
Balban, xiii, xxvii, xxviii, xxix, 
xxx, xxxivn4, lv, 538 n, 539 w, 
634 7i 2, 652 n 8, 661 n, 663 n 9, 
664 and nn 2 and 3, G67 and nn 1 
and 3, 668 ti, 673 n 8, 674 n 4, 675 
?i5, 677 n 6, 678 andnn7, 8 
and 1, 680 and n and ti 9, 681 and 
nn 10, 1 and 4, 682 n 5, 683 and n , 
684 nn 8 and 9, 685 and nn 2, 3 
and 4, 686 and nn 5, 6 and 7, 687 
and n 8, 688 nn 2, 3 and 4, 689 n 5, 
691 andn, 692 n 8, 693 and nn 8, 
9 and 2, 694 audnn 3, 4, 5 and 6, 
695 nn 8 and 2, 696 n aud n 4, 698 
and n 7, 699 and nn 1,2 and 5, 700 
6 and 7, 702 and n 3, 703 and 
n 7, 704 and n 2, 705 nn 6, 7 aud 8, 
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706 andnnl, 2 and 4, 707 and 
nn 5, 7 and 8, 708 and n 1, 709 n 
and nn 5 and 6, 710 and n 9, 711 
n4, 712 nn 6 and 9, 713 nn 2 
and 5, 714 nn 7 and 9, 715 and n 4, 
716 n 5, 71 7 it, 720 andttl, 721 
» 5, 726 n 3, 733 nn 5, 6 and 7, 
735 n 9, 758 nn9and 1,759 and nn 
4and 6, 760 andn 9, 762 andn 8, 
766 n 9, 767 nnd nn 8 and 1 , 768 nn 
8 a^d 4, 775 n, 777 n, 778 n, 781 
and n 9, 782 n 3, 783 n and n 1 , 784 
«andn3, 785 andn2, 786 n 6, 
787 n, 788 and n 9, 791 and wn 4, 
6 and 6, 792 and n 1, 794 n 9, 795 
n and n 2, 796 and «, 797 and tt 5, 
798, 799 and n 4, 800 and nn 5, 6 
and 8, 801 andn, 802 andttl, 
805, 806, 807 and n 2, 808 and n 4, 
809 and n6, 810 andn 4, 811, 813 
and n 5, 814 and n 9, 816 and n 8, 
816, 817, 818 and nn3 and 6, 819 
andn 8, 820 andnnl and 2, 821, 
822, 823, 824 andn 6, 825, 82G, 
827, 828 and nn 3, 6 and 6, 829, 
830 and n 4, 831 and n 1, 832, 833, 
834, 835 andn 2, 836, 837, 838 
and n 7, 839, 840, 841 and n 6, 842, 
843 and n 3, 844 and n 5, 845 and 
n 3, 846 and nn 5 and 6, 84-7 and 
n 4, 848, 849 and n 9, 850, 851 and 
n 9, 852, 853, 854 and n 3, 856, 857 
andn 3, 858, 859 andn andn 7, 
860 andn, 861, 862 andn 8, 863 
andnn2 and 3, 864, 884 n, 961 n, 
1071 nl, 1097 n 6, 1131 n, 1156, 
1169 hI, 1181 n 2, 1184n, 1202 n, 
1217 n, 1224 n, 1225 andn, 1228 
n 6, 1294, 1295,— app. xi. 

Ulugh Khan, son of Sultan Ghivas» 
ud-Din 1'ughlalf, — of the Tugkluk 
dynasty of Dihli, 589 n. 


Ulugh-i’Kha$ Hajib [the Chief 
Royal Chamberlain], one of the 
high officers of a court, 633 and 
n 2. 

Ulngh £utlagh, signification of 
the title, 720, 865 

Clan Ankah or Angah, of the 
Clkuniit tribe of Mughals,— 
Khatiin of Yasauka. the Bahadur 
and mother of the Ohm gig Khin, 
898 n, 1094*. 

Ulun Kujin, of the C Ik a nut tribe 
of Mnghals, — Khiituu of Yas- 
suka, the Bahadur, and mother 
of the Chingiz Klian, 898 n. Also 
called Cluu Ankah. 

Umaiyah [Umayyah], the Khali* 
falls of the House of, 1, 311. 

’Umar, this namo is written ’Umr 
by ltaverty 

’Umaro b. Tubba’, XIVth of the 
Tabsbi’ah dynasty of Yaman, 7, 

’Umdat-ul-Mulk of Tirmiz, — admi* 
nistrator of tbe affairs of Ghaz* 
nln, 1015 n. 

’Umdat-un-Niswan, — title of Sul* 
^an Baziyyab, daughter of Sultan 
Shams-ud-Din I-yal-Timish of 
Dihli, 637 n 8. 

Um Khan, the name given by Marco 
Polo, to the Awang Khan, 1089 n. 

’Umr, the Biiwardi, Amir,— one of 
the Maliks of Sultan ’Ala-ud* 
Din Muhammad-i-Takish Khwa- 
razm £hah, 1002, 

’Umr, son of al-Kh&ttab,— second 
of the four early Khalifahs 233 
n4, 721. 

’Umr, tbe Maraghani, Hiz-ud-Din, 
— governor of Hirat on the par 
of the brother Susans of Ghur, 
193, 257*2, 11 99 a. 


IQ 
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'Umr-i-Raji, the Kafi, the Majd or 
Majir-nl-Mulk,— one of the Wa- 
zlrs of Sultan 'Ala-ud-DIn Mu- 
ham mm ad -i-Takish Khwarazm 

ghflh, MOn, 1027 ft 8. 

'Umr-i-Saraj, a poet of Tulak, 362. 

'Umr-i-Shalmatl, Amir, the Sipah- 
Salar of the forces of Ghur, 395, 
396, 410, 415. 

'Umro, son of Khalaf, son of 
Aj?mad, the ruler of Sijistan, 
180 n. 

'Umro, son of Lais, a 9 -§nffar, or the 
Brazier, — second of the §uffariun 
dynasty of Khurasan, 19, 20 n 3, 
22, 23 and n 9, 24 and n 3, 25 and 
nn 1 and 2, 31 and n 5, 34 and n 6, 
183 a 2, 184 w, 185 w, 186 n. 

'Umro, son of Muhammad, son of 
Ya’kuh, son of Lais, a 9 -$uffar, 
or the Brazier, governor of Sijia- 
tun, 35 and n 9. 

*Umro, son of Ya’kub, son of Lais, 
a?*§uffar, governor of Sijistan, 
34,35, 185 n. 

’Umro, son of Ya’qub, son of Mu- 
hammad, son of ’Umro, son of 
Lais, a§-§nffar,— governor of 

Sijistan, 185w. 

Cnglji-Tigm or Cnji-Tigin, son of 
Yassukfi, the Bahadur, — brother 
of the Chingiz Khan, 899 n, 
1105 n. See also under C-Tigin 
or Aw-Tigin. 

Cng Khun, sovereign of the Karayat 
Mughals, 470 n . See under the 
Awang Khan. 

UngV«t or Uln-kut, the,— a Tur- 
kish tribe who had charge of the 
Great Wall of China,— one of the 
Hazarahs constituting the Buran- 
ghar or Bight Wing of the Mughal 


army, 944, 945 n, 946 n, 95 6 ft, 
959 n, 1093?i. 

fjngu, the name given by the 
Khita-is to the great Wall of 
China, 950 n. 

Cn I-ghurs, the,— those of the I- 
ghurs who dwelt on the Vn or 
ten rivers, 889 n, 951 n, 1097 n0. 

“ Universal History,” the, 292 n. 

University of Calcutta, 445 n, 527 n t 
550 n 6, 653 n 5, 566 n 7. 

UnjI-Tigin or Cnchl-Tigin, son of 
Yassukn the Bahadur, — brother of 
the Chingiz Khan. 899 n, 1105 n. 
See also under C-Tigin or Aw- 
Tigin. [Ung-kuts. 

Unkut Turks, the. See under the 

Unnush, son of Shis, son of Adam, 
[Anos of Scripture], 1. 

’Unfurl, the poet, — one of the court 
poets of Sul|an Mahmud of Ghaz- 
nln, 82. 

Urad Kalangkiits, the, — one of the 
tribes of the Mughals, 1094 n. 

Urakaeor Urkae-Qhun. the Bahadur, 
— emissary of Tamur-chi, the 
Qhingiz Khan to the Awang 
Khan. 943 n. 

Crauian, the,— a tribe of Turks, 
275 n 2, 929 n. 

Crasut or Crus Inlal, Badghah of 
the Kirghiz tribe, 951 », 970 n. 

Crdah, son of Tiishi [Jujij Khan, 
son of the Chingiz Khan. 1102 n, 
1152 n, 1164 n 9, 1170 w, 1178 n, 
1179 n. 

Urdah or Ardah or 

Urdu or Ardu son of Atsiz, son of 
Iley,— sixth of the sovereigns of 
the Tattar I-mak, 875 n. 

Urghanah Khatun, — one of the 
Khatuus of ObaghatSe Kqan. 
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Bon of the Chingiz Khan, 1149 
n 7, 1194 n. 

Urhar Makrit, the,— one of the 
tribes of the Mughals, 917 n, 
947 n , 1 091 n, 1141 n. Also oalled 
the Chat Makrit. 

Uri-angkut Kungkur-ats, the, — one 
of the tribes of the Mughals, 981 n, 
1094 n. 

Urkae or Crakae Chun, the Bahiidar, 
—emissary of Tamur-cbi, the 
URingiz Khan to the Awang 
Khan. 943 a. 

Ursi Rae, — a leader of the troops 
of the Rajah of Gujarat, 521 n. 

Urus, the,— descendants of Rus, son 
of Yafis, [Japhethj. See under 
the Rus and the Russians. 

Crus I-nial or Urasut, Badghiih of 
the Ifirghiz tribe, 951 w, 970 n. 

Crut tribe of Mughals, the,— one of 
the Hazarahs constituting the 
Juwanghar, or Left Wing, of the 
Mugfeal army, 1093 n . 

Urzulu ghah, son of Ulugh Khan-i- 
Abi Muhammad, Khan of Guzar- 
wan, 235 n 3. Also called Taj. 
ud-Din, Azabar Shah. 

Csal or Tusal, Amir, — governor of 
Iran Zamin under the Mughals, 
1121 n, 1122 n, 1141 n. 

Cajun or Hoshin tribe, the,— one 
of the four Hazarahs of Juji 
Khan, son of the Chingiz Khan’s 
contingent, 1093 n. 

Cshun tribe, the, — one of the 
four tribes styled the ulus-i- 
Char-ganah. 1164 n 9. 

’Ugman, son of ’Affan, third of 
the four early Khalifahs, 70 and 
n8, 223 and n3. 

’Usman, son of Jalal-ud-DIn 'All, i 


son of Hasan Tigin of the Bughra 
Khan’s family, — XXllIrd of the 
Afrasiyabi Kjjans of Turkistan, 
Sultan of Samarkand, 260 n 7, 
261 h, 262 a 1, 263 n, 401 n, 473 
n 2, 475 a, 478 n 6, 479 and n, 
480 a, 481 n, 486 w 3, 604 nl, 
909 a, 910 n, 01 In, 923a, 929 n, 
930 n, 931 n, 932 n, 979 iu 

’Usman-i-Kharfash,— one of the 
Amirs of CJhur, 410 and n 2. 

’Usman-i-Maraghini, the Sar-i- 
Jandar to Sultan Ghiyas- ud-Din 
Mahmud, son of Sultan Ghiyas- 
ud-Din Maljammad-i-Sum, of 
Ghur, 410. See also under Taj- 
ud*DIn ’Usman, tho Mar&gkani. 

’Usman, Shah,— of Sistan, giaudsou 
of Na?ir- ud-DIn ’Ugman-i-^arab, 
ruler of SijiBtan and Nimroz, 
201, 967 and n 3. 

’Usmanli Saltans, the,— why they 
claim the office of Khalifah. 
1260 n. 

’Ugmanli [vul. Ottoman] Turks, th^ 
—they trace their descent from 
Aghuz Kfean, son of l£ara Khiin» 
the third sovereign of the Mughal 
I-mak, 874 n, 878 n, 899 n, 909 n, 
955 n, 1 165 n, 1171 1190 nl, 

1234 n 4. 

Ustad-i-Raz-ban, the, — one of the 
officers of a oourt, 31 5 ft 7. 

’Utand [Mercury], also called 
Munshi, 312 n 9. 

’Utba or ’Utbi, al-, author of 
Tarikh-i-Yamini, 44 a 4, 76»2» 
87 n, 321 nn 6 and 7, 322 n, 324 n , 
341 nn 6 and 7, 536 n. 

’Utba or ’Utbi, al*, Abu Ja’far, Wa- 
zir of Amir ’Abd-ol- Malik, son of 
Nub. son of Na$r, Samani, 40«2* 
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*Utba or 'Utbl, al-, Abu’l IJasan-i- 
‘Abcl’ullah, sonof Abmad,— Wazir 
of Amir Nub, son of Mansur, son 
of Nub, S3 man!, 44. 

UticJjkin, son of Bartan, brother’s 
son of the Chingiz Khan. 942 n 
Also called U-Tigln. 

Utiohkin, son of Yassuka, the 
Bahadur,— brother of the Chingiz 
Khan. 899 n, 1105 n. See also 
under U-Tigin or Aw-Tigin. 

U-Tigin or Utioljkin, son of Bartan, 
—brother's son of the Chingiz 
Khan. 942 n. 

U-Tigin or Aw-Tigin, the Nii-yln, 
son of Yassuka, the Bahadur, — 
brother of the Chingiz Khan. 
899 n, 1094 w, 1105 m, 1144 and 
w3, 1149 n 7, 1150 n, 1151 n, 
1152 ft, 1164n 9. 

Utman Khel, — one of the indepen- 
dent Afghan tribes, 352 n 3. 

Utsuz, the yajib, — one of the 
officers of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din 
Mubammad-i-Takish Khwarazm 
Shah, 992. 

Utsuz, the Nu-In,— one of the Nu- 
ylns of the Qhingiz Khan. 1063 
and n 1. 

Utsuz, son of 'Ala-ud-DIn al-IJusain 
Jfthan Soz, Sultan of Ghur, 238, 
895 and n 4. See also under 
'Ala-ud-Din Utsuz, son of ’Ala- 
nd- Din al -Husain. 

Utsuz or Itsiz, Jalal-ud-Diu Khwa- 
razm ghah, son of J£u$b ud-DIn 
Mubammad, son of Nush Tigln-i' 
Ghariah, 254 n 2, 169 aud n 6, 234 


Tin 8 and 9, 235 n 1, 286 and nn 4, 
5 and 6, 237 n and nn 7 and 9, 238 
n and n 6, 239 n 2, 363 n 8, 908 n, 
927 n. 

Uzar, the IJankulI or ^angfenli,— 
takes possession of Almaligb, 
984 n, 985 n, 986 n. 

Uz-bak, another spelling of the 
name Yuz-bak. 

Czbaks, the,— name of a people, 
870 rc, 874 n, 879 n, 89 On, 899 «, 
921 7i, 932 », 947 n, 952 n, 1091 n. 

’U?d-ud-Daukh Abu ghuja’ Fana 
Khusrau, son of Rukn-ud-Daulah, 
Aba ’Ali-i-Hasan, son of Buwiah, 
DUaml, 45 and n 5, 57, 69 n 6, 60 
n 8, 61 and n 4, 63 n 8, 64 and n 1. 

’Uzd-ud-Daulah wa’d-DIn, Amir,— » 
governor ofhHindustan, on the 
part of Sultan ’Ala-ud-DIn 
Mas’ ud-i- Karim Ghaznawl, 106 
and n 5. 

’U?dl Hospital, the, — at Baghdad,— 
founded by ’Uzd-ud-Daulah Abu 
ghnja’ Fana Khusrau. son of 
Rukn-ud-Daulah Abu ’Ali-i- 
IJnsan, son of Buwiah, Dilami, 
1243 72. 

Uzjak, — one of the leaders of J£if- 
chak, 1170 7i. 

U? Khan. — one of the officers of 
Sultan Jalal-ud-DIn Khwarazm 
ghah, 290 7i 4, 291 n, 294 n, 297 
7i 9, 298 7i 1. 

Uzlak ghah, son of Sultan ’Ala-ud- 
DIn Mubararaad-i-Takish Khwa- 
razm ghah, 254 n 3, 279 n 6 See 
also under Arzalab ghah. 
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Vahya-charya, the, 691 n 

VairagI asram, 691 n. 

Vajra Acharyas, the, 691 ft. 

Vakil [Wakil], signification of the 
term, 694 n 4. 

Valani, the, — the namo given by 
the Germans to the Koman Kap- 
chak, the people dwelling in the 
country between the Danube and 
the Atil, 1168 n. 

Vamb4ry, Professor, 732 a 2, 865 n , 
866 ft, 977 ft. 

Vambery’s Bokharah, 977 n, 

Vassaf [Wa§§af], — namo of an au- 
thor, 866 n 

Vazlr [Wazlr], signification of the 
term, 694 n 4. 


Index. 

V. 

Vertot, 217 w. 

Vicar of Bray, 578 n 2. 

Virats, the, — vul. for the tTI-rits, 
which seo, 1093 ft. 

Visdelu, 919n, 928 w, 933 ft, 985 n. 
Vladimir, son of the Grand Duke 
George of Russia, the ruler of 
Makar, 11 70 ft. 

Von Dorn, 72 n 6. 

Von Hammer, 1167ft, 1188ft 8, 
1190 n 1, 1193 ft, 1209 ft, 1210 
ft 4 and ft, 1226 ft, 1246 ft 5, 

1254 ft. 

Voyage, Terry’s, 688 n. 

Voyages and Transactions of the 
Portuguese, tho, 682 n 6. 

Vullers, 694 n 4. 


Wabll, signification of the word, 
1194 ft. 

Wahld-ud-DIn, the BushanjI, KazI 
and Imam of Khurasan, 1039 

Walpd-ud-DIn Marwazi, KazI, — one 
of the Court Kii/Is of Sultan 
Ghiya8-ud-DIn Muhammad-i-Sam 
of Ghur, 384. 385. 

Wajzan, Wazn or Wazan, son of 
Hain, son of Bahram, — ancestor 
of Amir BanjI, 312. 

Wakil, signification of the term, 
694 n 4. 

Wakll-i-Dar, the, — one of the high 
officers of a court, 694 ft 4, 698 
ft 7. 

Walaks, the, — name of a people, 
959 n. 

Walan, — a leader of the troops of 
the Rajah of Gujarat, 522 n. 


Walker, Colonel, 919 w, 920 n, 
921ft, 929 ft, 932 ft, 950 ft, 970 
ft 2, 987 ft, 1008 n 6, 1009 ft 7, 
1018 ?i, 1098 ft, 1207 ft. 

Walta’ab, son of Marsad,— of the 
Tababi’ah dynasty of Yaman, 7. 

Wamkah Porko, — Amir of the 
country of Karima, 1170 w. 

Wang Khan, the Chinese name of 
the Awang Khan, 959 n. 

Wang-te-ching, son of Wang-shi- 
hyen,— general of Mangii fa’an, 
son of Tull Khan, son of the 
Chingiz Khan. 1218 ft. 

Warat, Darrafc or Dirat, son of 
Ham, son of Bahram, — ancestor 
of Amir Banji, 3J2. 

War-heshau, son of Parwez, son of 
) Parwez, son of gbansab, — ances- 
I tor of Amir BanjI, 312. 
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Warmasan or Dar-manshan, son 
of Parwez, son of Parwez, son 
of gjiansab,— ancestor of Amir 
Banji, 312. 

Warmesh-i- Bat, —chief of the dis- 
trict of Jarus or Kharus, 326 n, 
328 tii. 

Warmest, son of St is, of the 
family of the ghifjanis, the Sipah- 
Salar and champion of Ghur, 
366 and n 4, 367, 4l3nl. 

Warmesh or Wir-mesh, son of 
Warmeshan, son of Parwez, son 
of Parwez, son of SJiansab, — 
ancestor of Amir Banji, 312 and 
n 6. 

Warmeshan, Warmasan or War- 
masjian, son of Parwez, son of 
Parwez, — ancestor of Amir Banji, 
312. [17 a 7. 

Warrak, signification of the word, 


Wasifc B’illah, al-, the 'Abbasl 
Khalifah, 14, 15, 22. 

Washm-gir, son of Ayaz, — ruler of 
Bai, 56. 

Wa§?af, — name of an author, 
866 n. 

Wazir, signification of the term, 
694 n, 698 n 7. 

Wazir of Ladan or Lawan, the 
ll70w. 

Wazn or Wazan, son of Hain, son 
of Bahram,— ancestor of Amir 
Banji, 312. 

Westmacott, 690 n, 691 n. 

White Tatars, the,— a division of 
the Tattar, 884 n. 

Wilford, 669 n. 

Wolff, 939 n, 983 w, 994 n, 996 a, 
1000 n, 1021 n 8, 1076 », 1167 n. 

Wood, Captain, 292 n, 1009 w, 
1010 n, 1116 a 6. 


x. 


Xavier Hommaire de Hell,— author the Caspian Sea, the Crimea, the 

of 11 Travels in the Steppes of Caucasus,’’ etc., 884 n. 


Y 


Tadah-taihy— the rain-producing 
stone, as called by the Turks, 
870 n, 1138 n. [i-Yafa’i. 

Yafa’i, 207 n 8. See also the Tarlkh- 

Yafis, son Nub, [Japheth of Scrip- 
ture], 869 n 2, 870 n, 871 w, 872 «, 
873 w, 874 n, 881 w, 886 n, 899 n , 
955 n. 

YSfi§ Ughlan, or the Younger Yafis 
[Japheth],— the title given to 


Turk, the eldest son of Yafis when 
chosen head of his people, 872 n . 

Yaghan SJiah b. Sultan Ibrahim, 
son of Sultan Mas’ud, Ghaznawi, 
106 and n 1. 

Yagh-mu, Yaghmiir or Yagh-mnr, 
the Turkman,— one of the Mih- 
tars or chiefs of the Salju^s, 116 
n 3, 119 « 8, 120 and n 9, 121 and 
»6, 122, 123 ». 
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Yagh-rash or Bagh-rash, Amir, — 
whose son was the ghahnah [In- 
tendant] of Hirat, under the 
Mughals, 862 and n 9. 

Yaghtis, the, — the Arabic name of 
the KHma But or Grey Idol of 
Bamian, 1058 n 6. 

Yagsurn, son of Abrahat-ul-Ashram, 
of the Tabibi’ah dynasty of 
Yaman, 8. 

Yahya, St John the Baptist 1253, 
n 4. 

Yahya, the, Nakhjuani, Amir, — 
governor of Hillah, on the part 
of Hulaku Khan, son of Tull, son 
of the Qhingiz Khan, 1243 n. 

Yahya, son of Ahmad, son of Asad, 
son of Saman-i-Khaddat, 29, 54. 

Yahya, son of Ahmad, son of Isma’il, 
son of Ahmad, son of Asad, son 
of Saman-i-Khaddat, styled Abu 
Zakariya, 33, 37 n. 

Yahya, son of A’kab,— disciple of 
the Khalifah ‘All and tutor of 
Qasan and Husain, his sons, 
1281. 

Yal?ya, son of Asad, son of Saman- 
i-Khaddat, — governor of Shush 
and Isfanjab, 27 and n 6, 28. 

Yahya- i-Barmak,— the paragon of 
Oriental liberality and generosity, 
1295 and n 1 

Yahya, son of Isma’il, son of Ahmad, 
son of Asad, son of Saman-i-Khad- 
dat, 33, 54 

Yahya, son of Na$r, son of Ahmad, 
son of Asad, son of Saman-i- 
Khaddat, 54. 

Yahya Khan, — author of the Taz- 
kirat-ul-Muluk, xvi, 84 n 9, 449 
n8. 

Ya-juj and Ma-juj [Gog and Ma- 


gog], descendants of Gumari 
[Gomer], son of Yafl?, and the 
probable ancestors of the Samoy* 
des, 872 n . 

Yak, [Bos Grunniens], the Khitt-i 
bull, 69 n. 

Yakah or the Unique Nu-yln, the, 
—title of Tull Khun, bou of the 
Qhingiz Khan, 1177 n. 

Ya’kub, son of Abu Nngr-i- Ahmad, 
son of Ismti’il, son of Ahmad, son 
of Asad, son of Samau-i-Khad* 
dat, 54. 

Ya’kiib, son of Ahmad, son of 
Asad, son of Saman-i-Khaddat. 
29, 54 

Ya’qub, son of Lais, the guff ar, or the 
Brazier, — founder of the guffiirlim 
dynasty, 10 n 5, 16, 17, 19andnl, 
20 and n 3, 21, 22 and nn 7 and 8, 
23 and n 1,34, 185 n, 186 n, 317 
and n 5. 

Ya’kiib, son of Muhammad, son of 
’Umro, son of Lais, the guffar, 
of the family of the guffariun, 
184 n. 

Ya’kiib, son of Nul?, son of Man- 
giir, son of Nuh, son of Mangur, 
Samani, 52 n 8. 

Ya’qub, son of ’Umro, son of Lai?, 
the guffar, of the family of the 
guffariun, 34 n 6. 

Ya’qub, son of Yusuf, son of Nafir- 
ud-Din Sabuk-Tigin, — comman- 
der of the forces of Sultan Mu- 
hammad, son of Sultan Mahmud 
of Ghaznin, 89 n 8. 

Yakut, a slave of the 'Abb&si dy- 
nasty, — governor of Fare for the 
Khalifah, 55 nl. 

Yal-biir, another name of Ibak-i- 
Na-Pik, the Turki slave who 
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became master of Multan, 
476 n. 

Yal-duz, another way of writing 
the name, Iyal-diiz. 

Yabdiiz or Yulduz, son of Ae Khan. 

— Vlth sovereign of the Mughal- 
I-mak 881 n 

Yal-duz, Yuldnz or Yulduz, third 
son of Aghuz Khan, son of Kara 
Khan, the Illrd sovereign of the 
Mugfeal I-mak, 880 n. 

Yal-duz, Yulduz, Yulduz or I ‘yal- 
duz Khan, son of Mangall Khan, 
son of Timur- Tash,— chief of the 
Mughals on their issuing from 
Irgiinah-Kun, 888 «, 891 n , 892 n. 

Yalwaj, the §ahib. See under Mah- 
mud Yalwaj 

Yamah Nuyiin, 276 w, 277, 278 ?i, 
another name of Jabah, the 
Nuyin, which see. 

Yamak or Yamak, the, — name of 
a part of the llb.iri tribe of 
Turks, 961 n } 1097 n 6, 1169 and 
til, 1295. 

Yaman, the Maliks of,— the dynasty 
of the T ahiris, 26 and n 2. 

Yam-ghur or Yighur, — ono of the 
leaders of the Chingiz Khan’s 
army, 288 n 3. 

Yamin-ud-OaulaH Nizam-ud-Din, j 
Abu’l IJiasim Mahmud, Sultan of 
Ghaznin, 67 andnl, 75, 80 n 5. 
See also under Sultan Mahmud 
of Ghaznin. 

Yamln-ud-Daulah or 

Yamin-ud-Din Bahrnm Shah, son of 
Malik Nn$ir-ud-l)in ’Usman, son 
of Taj-ud-DIn-i-^Urab, Malik of 
Sijistan and Nimroz, 20, 193 and 
*5, 194 and n 7. 195, 196, 197, 
198, 402 w. 


Yaraim, the See the Kitab-i- 
Yamini of al-‘Utbi. 

Yaminlah dynasty, the,— founded 
by Sultan Yamin-ud-Daulah 
Mahmud of Ghaznin. also called 
the Mahmudiah dynasty, which 
see, and the Ghaznawi dynasty, 
which see, 67. 

Yamkalin, or BamV&lin, the,— a 
branch of the Suidiis tribe, and 
one of the four Hazara hs of 
tlktae, Ka’an son of the Ch ingiz 
Khan, 1094 u. 

Yanshi, probably the Chinese name 
of Mahmud Yalwaj, the Wazir of 
the Ohingiziah dynasty, 1217 n. 

Ya’rib, son of Kahtan, son of ’ Abir 
[lieberof Scripture], — first King 
of Yaman, 6. 

Yarkand Mission [to the ruler of 
the State of Kashghar], the, 899 w, 
942 n. 

Yarligh , 1263 n. 

Yiisa or Yasnh, the name applied to 
the Code of the Ohmgiz Khan. 
1108 and?i 9 

Yasah, signification of the word, 
1108. 

Yassu-Mangii or — Manga or 

Yassu-Munga or Mungah, son of 
Oh ? ‘ghatae, son of the Qtpngiz 
Khan, 1148w4, 1179 n, 1180 », 
1185 n . 

Yassuka or Yassuktie, the Bahadur, 
son of Bartan, — father of the 
Ohmgiz Khan, and Xth of the Bu.- 
zanjar dynasty of the Mughal I- 
mafc, 898 n, 899 n, 930 n, 938 n, 
949 w. 

Yassukae Mungah, son of Ohagha- 
tae, son of the Q^ingiz Khan. 1148 
n 4. Soe under Yassa Munga. 
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Yassukan or Tassukiin, a Tattar 
lady, — third of the KhatiinB of 
the Qtinglz Khan. 1092 n. 

YassukI, the Bahadur, 898 n< See 
under Yassukit, the Bahadur, son 
of B&rtiin. 

Yassulun, sister of Yassukan,— 
fifth of the Khatuns of the Ohm- 
glz Khan, 1092 n. 

Yasii Buka, the Ta-Tshl, of the Uhud 
Orinangkiit tribe of Mughals, — 
the Korehi or guardian of the 
sepulchre of the Chingiz Khan. 
1089 n. 

Yasu Munga, son of Juji Kasar, son 
of Yassuka, the Bahadur, — nephew 
of the Chingiz Khan, 1180 n. 

Ya’uk, the, — the Arabic name of 
the SwrM But or Red Idol of 
Bamlan, 1058 n 6. 

Yazdajird-ul-AsIm [Evil-doer], also 
styled Kawkhash [morose], 
Xllfch of the Sasanian dynasty of 
’Ajam, 5. 

Yazdajird b. Bahrain Gor, son of 
Yazdajird-ul-Asim, XIVthof the 
Sasanian dynasty of ’Ajam, 5. 

Yazdajird-i-Shahryar, Bon of Khns- 
rau Parwiz,'- last of the Aka- 
sirah dynasty of ’Ajam, 6, 70 
and Hit 8 and 1. 

Yeilu Taishi, the, — tho name of 
the Gur Khan of the IJara 
Khitu-Is, according to D’Ohsson, 
913 n. 

Ylddl-lCut, — title given to the rul- 
ers of the I-^hur tribes, 952 w, 

YIddl-kut, the, — ruler of the I- 
ghur tribes, whose capital was 
BIsh-Ballgh, 933 n, 951 n, 952 n, 
953 w, 955 n, 961 w,969n 1,970 
n 2, 985 n, 1083 n, 1997 n 6, 1101 
20 
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al, 1115 n, 1141 n, 1157 nl, 
1158n. 

Yigliur or Yam-gljur, — one of the 
leaders of the Qbingiz Khan's 
army, 288 n 3. 

Youg-ku, the Chinese name of a 
tribe of West Tartary, 985 n. 

Yorkln, Portakin or Bortakln,— 
chief of the Yorkin tribe of 
Mughals, 940 n. 

Yorkln, the,— one of tho tribes of 
tho Mughals, 940 n. 

Yughun-Tat,— title given to Saif- 
ud-Diu I-bak, of the Shamalah 
Maliks of Hind, 618 », 806 n. 
See under Saif-ud-DIn I-bak-i- 
Yughan-Tat. 

Yughiin Tigln,— title given to 
Kadr Khun b Yusuf b. Bugera 
Khan-i-Harun, the VIITthof the 
Afrasiyabi Khans of Turkistan, 
which see, 905 n. He after- 
wards took tho title of Bugera 
Khan. 

YiiVan or Bukan, Badshah of the 
Oharkas. 1170w. 

Yul-duz, another way of writing 
the name Iyal-duz. 

Yul-duz Kalmaks, the, — a branch 
of the Kallmaks, 1091 n. 

Yule, Colonel, 912 n, 916a, 917 n, 
918 w, 1010 n. 

Yunaulan [Ionians], the, descended 
from Gumarl, son of Yafis, 
[Gomer of Soripture], 872 n. 

Yunanls, [the Greeks], the, 2. See 
the above. 

Yunas, son of Saljuk, son of LuV* 
man, the Turkman, 117 n. 

Yunas Sian, son of Sultan ’Ala- 
ud-DIn Takish, son of T-yal 
Arsalan Khwarazm Sfcuh, 242 
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n 6, 249 and n 3, 250 and n 4, 
251 » 9. [875 n. 

FiJraf, signification of the word, 

Yurish-i-Haft Salah, or “ Seven 
years’ Campaign,” the, 1165 n. 

Yugha’, son of Nun, [Joshua of 
(Scripture], 1269 n. 

Yush-mut, son of Hulaku Khan, 
son of Tull, son of the Chingiz 
Kljan, 717 a, 1264 n, 1270 -a 2, 
1272 nn 5 and 6, 1273 n 7, 12/871, 
1279 n. 

Yusuf, [the Patriarch Joseph], 596, 
597 and n 3, 598, 599, 600, 910 n. 

Yusuf, the Kliwiirazmi. governor of 
the fortress of Barzam,— the 
murderer of Sultan Alb-Arsnlun- 
i-GhazI, son of Da’ud-i-Jaghar 
Bog, Saljuki, 137 n 4. 

Yusuf, the Tatar, whose Turkish 
namo was Safaktdn of the tribe 
of Yamak, 267. See also under 
$ftfaktdn-i-Yamak. 

Yusuf, son of Altiin-Tash, the 
Hnjib, the ruler of Kliwarazm 
on the part of Sultan Mahmud 
of Ghaznin, 121 n. 


Yusnf-i-Sadr K£an, 904 ti,— the 
Gardez! so calls $&dr Khan, son 
of Yusuf, son of Bughra Khan-i- 
Harun, which see. 

Yusuf, son of Naijir-ud-Dm S.ibuk- 
Tigin, of Ghaznin, 75, 89 n 8, 
324 n.— app. xvii. 

Yusuf, son of SaljuV, son of Lufc- 
mau, the Turkman, 117 n. 

Yusuf b. Sultan Ibrahim, Ghaznawl, 
105. 

Yusuf Shah, Sultan, — ruler of Gaur 
or Lakhanawati, 582 n 6 

Yusufzis, the, — of theKhak’hi divi- 
sion of the Afghan nation, 78 n t 
352 n 3, 1044 n. 

Yuz-bak b. Muhammad JahanPah- 
lawan b. Iladd-giz us-Sanjati, 
the Ata-bak, ruler of Azarba/jun, 
172 andnS, 173, 176, 265, 266 n, 
296 n, 996 n, 997 n. 

Yuz-bak-i-Tnghril Khan, Malik of 
Lakhanawati, 561 n 9 See under 
hi 8 title of Ikhtiyar-ud-Dm. 

Yuz-Tash, the Hajib of Amir Abu 
Ibrahim al-Munta?ir, the last of 
the Samanis, 81 ». 


z. 

?afor Namah, the, — name of a his- 
torical work, xvi, 278 n, 288 n 3, 

289 w, 1131 n. 

?affir Khan, 591 n. 

?affi r, the Salar,— one of the Khalj 
Amirs of Sultan Taj -ud-DIn lyal- 
duz, 577 andn8, 578 and»9. 

?afir, a?-, See under Malik-n?-?afir, 
son of §alab-ud-DIn Yusuf al- 
Aiyabi. 


Zagatay, mispronunciation of the 
name of Qhaghatae, aon the 
Chingiz Khan. 1145 n. 

Zahid*i-Ahu Posh, the,— a holy 
man in the time of Saltan Sunjar, 
son of Saltan Malik §hah, the 
Saljuki, 237 n, 

?ahid, az-, See under Malik-u?- 
?ahid, son of §alab-ud-DIn Yusuf 
al-Aiyubi, 
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?Shir, See under Malik-u?- 
£ahir, son of $alab-ud-Din Yusuf, 
al- Aiyubl. 

?ahIr-ud-DIn, the Bitik-ghi, — one 
of the emissaries of Hnlaku Khan, 
son of Tull, son of the Qhiugiz 
Khan. toRukn-ud-DInKhurShah, 
the Badshah of the Mnlaijidah of 
Alamut, 1206 n 3, 1207 ru 

£ah!r-ud-Dm Faryabi, Maulana, the 
Khwajah.— the Malik-ush-ghu- 
'ara [Prince of Poets], 213 and 
n 8, 

£ahir-ud-Din Fatb-i-Karmiikh,— 
one of the Maliks of Sultan Mu- 
’izz-ud-DIn Muhammad-i-Sam, of 
Ghur, 490. 

Zahir-ud-Din Muhammad-i-Kar- 
makh, — one of the Maliks of Sul- 
tan Mn’izz-ud-DIn Muhammad-i- 
Sam, of Ghur, 490 

3uhir-ud-DIn Saif-ul-Islam, son of 
Aiyub, son of Shadl al-Kurdi, 
See under Malik-ul-’Aziz ?ahir- 
ud-DIn. 

Zahir-ul-Mulk ‘Abd’ullah Sanjari, 
— one of the Maliks of Sultan 
Ghiyas ud-Diu Mnhammad-i- 
Sam, of Ghur, 390. 

Zaid, son of Muhammad-i-Zaid-ul- 
'Alawi, the ruler of Tabaristiin, 
— taken prisoner by Amir Isma’il, 
son of Ahmad, son of Asad, 
Samani, 32. 

Zaidi, deputy of Husaiu-i-Kharmil, 
See under Zaydl. 

Zain-ud-DIn 'All, the Sayyid and 
Imam, 785 n 9. 

Zain-ud-Dln Safi?!, Wazir of the 
Malik Un-Na$ir, the Sultan of 
Halab, 1263 n, 1264 a. 

Zain-ul-AUibar, the,— name of a 


historical work by Abu Sa’id, 
son of $uiyali, the Gardaizi, xvi, 
536 » 

Zain-nl-Ma’S^ir, the,— name of a 
historical work, 463 n. 

Zainab, daughter of Sultan Mah- 
mud of Ghaziun, — given in mar- 
riage to the Bnghra Khan, son of 
l£adr Khan, tho Xth of the Afrii- 
siyabi Khans of Turlristan, 905 n. 

Zal b. Sara, son of Nariman,— 
father of Kustam-i-Daatan,309 w, 
318, 422 n 7. 

Zambiir, signification of the word, 
1271 n 

Zanbur, the agent despatched by 
Tiill Khan, son of tho Chingiz 
Khan, to the inhabitants of tlirat, 
1036 nl. 

Zanbur , signification of tho word, 
1271 n. 

Zanbur ale, signification of tho word, 
1271 n. 

Zangi-i-Abi IJafy, Amir, —chief of 
tho troops of Sistiin nnd governor 
of the fortross of Tirmid, 1002. 

Zangi, son of Ak-Sanknr, tho Malik 
of Man^il. See under his title of 
Tmad-ud-DIn, 

Zangi, Ba’lami, Malik, — ancle’s son 
of Malik Kutb-ud-DIn Ijusain 
Ghuri, See under his titlo of 
Tmad-ud-DIn. 

Zangi, son of Fa^r-ud*Din Mas'ud, 
Malik of Bamltin, See under his 
title of Taj ud-Din 

Zangi, son of Khallfah ghaibani. 
Amir,— the Wall of Tukhanatsn, 
375 n. 

Zangi-i-Khar-Jam [or Khar-Oham]. 
— one of the Ghuri Maliks of Sul- 
tan 'Ala-ud-Din Mu(?ammad-i* 
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Takigh ghwarazm ghah, 980 and 
n 6. 

Zangi b. Maudud, son of Zangi, son 
of Afc Sankur, —the Ata-bak of 
Fars, 176 and*m7 and 8, 176 
and n 1. 

Zangi b. Sa’d, son of Zangi, son of 
Maudud, the Ata-bak of Fars, 
266 n. 

Zangi b. Sankur, son of Maudud, 
son of Zangi, son of Ak Sankur, 
the Ata-bak of Fars, 148, 176. 

Zangis Khan, wrong spelling of the 
name of the Qhinglz Khan, 1058 
w 6. 

Zankaba b. Tazio-barsed, son of 
Farawwal or Ifarawal, — ancestor 
of £al?ak, the Tazi, 303 and n 7, 304. 

Zar’ab, ?u’l Nawash of the Tabu- 
in' ah dynasty of Yaman, 7. 

Zarnik b. As'ad, — ancestor of Tahir 
ibn nl-IJasain, 9. 

Zartusht, founder of the Zoroas- 
trian religion, 8. 

Zau b. Thatnasib, son of Manii- 
ghihr, — Xllth of the Bastaniah 
dynasty of ’Ajam, 3. 

Zaydi, a steward or deputy in tho 
employ of Husain-i-Kharmil, — 
takes possession of the fortress 
of Hirat till defeated by Sultan 
Muhammad -i*Takie]i Khwarazm 
ghah, 269 ft 8. 

Zeeruk, Mahomed, Prince of Murv, 
472 n, 478 n, — wrong name given 
by Briggs to Muhammad-i-Khar- 
nak. 

?ia-yi, — author of a history, 60 n 7. 

Zireek, Mahommed, prinoe of 
Mnrve, 472 n, 478 n, — wrong name 
given by Dow , to Mul?ammad*i- 
Khar-nak. 


£irgham, the Wazir of the Isma’i- 
lian or Fatimite Khalifahs of 
Egypt, 209 n 6. 

?iya-ud-Din ’All, Amir,— appointed 
governor of Marw, his native city, 
by Tuli Khan, son of the Chi ngiz 
Khan, 1033 ft, 1034 n and n 9. 
?iya-ud-Din Barani, author of the 
Tarikh-i-Firuz-Shahi, xvi, xxi, 
690 ft, 692 ft, 716 ft 6, 717 ft, 771 ft, 
776 ft, 779 ft, 794 n 1, 795 n. See 
also under the Tarlkh-i-Firuz- 
S]iahi of ?iya-ud-Dm Barani. 
?iya-ud-Din Junaidi, the^Majd or 
Malik-ul-Umara, — the Amir-i- 

Dad of Gwaliyiir, for Sultan 
Shams-ud-Dm I-yal-Timish of 
Dihli, 620, 643 ft 4, 644 
?iya-ud-Din Muhammad-i-'Abd-us- 
Sallam Nisawi, Kazi of Tulak> 
son of the Kazi Majd-ud-Din 
TulakI, — governor of Tabar- 
hindah on the part of Sultan 
Mu’izz-ud-Dm Mu^ammad-i-Sam, 
of Ghur, xxiii, 381 ft 6, 458, 461 ft, 
462 n, 464, 1060 n 5. 

?iya-ud-DIn Muhammad b. Abu 
’All, ShansabI, the Durr-i-Ghur 
or the Pearl of Ghur, 1, 252 and 
ft 6, 255 ft 7, 846 and ft 8, 381 and 
ft 4, 890, 391 7i « 2 and 3, 393 and 
nn 8 and 9, 394 ft, 367 n 5, 899 n 3, 
400 ft 3, 417, 418 ft 4, 419 n 6, 463 
ft 4, 472, 478 ft 6, 480 ft, 488, 490 
and ft 8, 525 n, 1002 n 9 His 
title was changed to that of 
’Ala-ud-Din when the throne of 
Firuz-koh was conferred upon 
him by Saltan Mu’izz-ud-DIn 
Muhnmmad-i-Sam. See also 
under 'Ala-ud-Din Muhammad^ 
the Malik*ul-IJajI. 
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?iya-ul-Mulk, son of the Ni?am*ul* 
Mnlk Muhammad JnnaidI, — one of 
the Tajik offioials of Sultan Rukn- 
ud-DIn Firuz ghah of Dihll, 635. 
?iya-ul-Mulk, the ‘Aziz, the Zaw- 
zanl, — one of the Wazirs of Sul- 
tan ’Ala-ud-DIn Muhamraad-i- 
Takish Khwarazm g]iah, 990 w, 
1027 n 8. 

?iya-ul-Mulk Durmashanl or Dnr- 
mashl,— -one of the Wazlra of 
Sultan Mu‘izz-ud*DIn Mul?am- 
mad-i-Sam, of Ghur, 489 andw4. 
?iya-ul-Mulk Taj-ud-DIn, — ap- 
pointed Wazlr of Sultan Na?ir- 
ud-DIn Mahmud Shah of Dihll 
under the title of Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
710. 

Zotenberg, M. H., viii, xvii. 

£u’l Karnain, See under Sikandar- 
i-?u’l Karnain. 

?u Shanatar, of the Tababi’ah 
dynasty of Yaman, 7. 

?u’l Nawas, of the Tababi’ah 
dynasty of Yaman, 7 ft 1. 

?u’l Nawash, of the Tababi’ah 
dynasty of Yaman, 7 andn 1. 

?a*l Yaminain,— - title of Tahir 
ibn ul-Husain, the general of al* 
Ma’mun the ’Abbas! Khalifa h. 
and founder of the Tahir! dynasty 
in Khurasan, Ivii, 9 n 1, 11 and n 9. 


Zu-n-Nun Arghiin, Amir,— brother 
of Saltan ’All the Arghun, the 
governor of the territory of 
Sijisfcan, 1122 ft. 

Zubdat-ut-Tawarikli. the,— name 
of a historical work xvi, 449 n 8, 
552 n 2, 556 n 8, 557 n 3, 659 n 3, 
563 n 8, 666 n 7, 567 nl,668nu 
7 and 9, 569 tin 3 and 6, 572 nn 4» 
6, 7 and 8, 575 nl, 576 ft 5, 677 «» 
680 ft 9, 606 n 3, 611 n3 618n, 
619 n 7, 623 n 1, 643 ft, 647 ft 9, 648 
n3, 659 n 6, 665 ft 8, 669 n 6, 716 
n 5, 778 n. — app. vi, viii. 

?nh»k, son of Arwand-iisp, called 
the Tazi,—VIth of the Bastiimah 
dynasty of ’Ajam, 3, 801, 302, 
303 and n 7, 304 and n 1 , 305 and 
n 5, 306 and nn 9 and 5, 307, 308 
n2 y 309 andft, 331, 340 nndnS, 
509 ft. 

Zuhak, son of Suhriib, son of ghaid- 
asp,— ancestor of Amir BanjI, 
306. 

?utuimn or ?utu-manln, son of 
Buldie, son of Bu-zanjar, — Illrd 
of the Bu-zanjar dynasty of the 
Mughal I-mak, 894 », 895 n, 

904 n. 

Zuzi,— wrong spelling of the name 
of Jiijl Khan, son of the Q^izxgiz 
Khan, 1167 n. 



PART II, GEOGRAPHICAL. 

(n. stands for footnote). 

A 


Ab-i-Biiram, the,— the upper por- 
tion of the Kabul river, 288 n 3, 
289. 

Ab-i-Fanakat, the, which is also 
called the SIhun, 987 n. See also 
the river Fanaknt. 

Ab-i-Khujand, the,— another name 
of the river SIhun, 921 n. 

Ab-i-Lakhanawat>, the, — a branch 
of the Ganges, 763 and n 1. 

Ab-i*Shudah, the,— for the rivor 
Sindh, 76 n 2, 77 n. 

Ab-i-Sind, the, 77 a, 78 a, 96 a 1, 
641 a 6, 1020a. See also “the 
Indus” and “ tho Sind.” 

Ab-i-Sugun, —name of an island 
in the sea of Khurz, 278 a, 286 
n 6, 994 a. 

Ab-i-Sugun, — namo of the sea of 
Khurz. 278 a. 

Ab-i-Sugun, the, -name of a con- 
siderable river falling iuto tho 
sea of Khurz, 278 a. 

Ab-i-Tang, description of the term, 
334 a 8, 335 and n 9. 


AbalTk-Qhuk, 937 a 8, —for Balik- 
Ohak. which see. [Sind. 

Aba- Sind, tho, 78a, — Seethe Ab-i- 

’Abbas-abad,— a town in the district 
of Rai, 1207 a. 

’Abbas-abad, — a district west of 
Ilamadan, 1239 a. 

Ab-giln, — name of an island in 
tho sea of Khurz, 278 a. 

Ab-Istudah, in the territory of 
Wajlristan, 334 a 8. 

Ablward, — a city and district of 
Khurasan. 13 a 8, 5 1 a 6, 1 16 a 3, 
117 a, 119 7, 248 a, 471 a 5, 481 
a 8, 1028 «, 1031a, 1037 a. See 
also Baward. 

Abu or Alu-gaijh, fort of, 521 n, 
522 v, 705 n 7. 

A’bu, mouutain of, 622 a. 

Abu-Bikrpur or Bu-Bikrpur,— a dis- 
trict in Hindustan, 285. 

Abu-ga<Jh or Aluga^h, hills of, 
522 a. 

Abuhar, — a town of Hindustan, 
687 and n 9, 823 a 3. 
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Aburdhan-kot, 662 n. See under 
Bordhan-kot. 

Achariah or Ajarlah, 733 n 6, 824 
ft 8. See under Ajar. 

Acre, liv, 215, 225 n 4, the ’Akkali 
of Arab geographers. 

’Adan [Anglicized Aden], 766 and 
nl. 

Aden, the ’Adan of Arab geogra- 
phers, 766 n 1. 

Adwand Bihar, 491 andtiS, 624 n. 
— app. xxiii. 

Afghan-Shal, tho placo where 
Sabuk-Tiglu was bnried, 75 n 5 

Afghanistan, xi, xiv, xlvi, xlix, 1 
liv, lv, 79 n, 8O71, 288 n 3, 304 
n 3, 331 nn 1 and 2, 334 n 8, 3C3 
n 6, 483?i, 53872, 648 77 3, 622 n, 
874 7i, 876 7i, 901 77, 1016 n 3, 1027 
7i 8, 1043 nl, 1045 n, 1046 n,1052 
n5, 1064 n 2, 1078 77 8, 1081 n 7, 
1115n 5, 1202 71, 1203 77, — npp xi. 

Afrikah — a district of Mauritania, 
1229 n 8 —the present Tunis 

Afshin, — capital of the Shars of 
Gharjistan, 369, 370 n t 385. 

Afiian Shan or 

Afwiin Shan, 1 220 ti,— called else- 
were Liwak-shan 

Agra, 546 n 7, 74271 9, 109471. 

Agrah, *= Agra 

Agria, — a town of Hungary, 1167 w. 

Ahang, the,— a river flowing past 
the city of Ghaznln, 321 n 6. 

Ahangaran, a Dih or Tillage near 
Ghaznin, 321 n 6. 

Ahangaran, - one of the fortresses 
of Ghur, 321 and nn 6 and 7. 

A^mad-abad, — a town of Hindustan, 
455 n. 

Ahrawat or Ahrawat, — a ?a?bah or 
town of Hindustan, 612 andn7. 


Aliurat,— a Ka?bah or town of 
Hindustan, 612 n 7. 

Aliwaz, written also Ahwaz, 10, 22 
tv 8, 24, 63 n 6, 58, 61, 62, 65. 
Read Ahwuz in all cases, seo Ivii. 

Aimin-abad, — a town in Khnnisan 
founded by Sultan Ibrahim Ghaz- 
nawl, 104. 

Ai-Tigtn-fibad, — a more correot 
way of wilting the word “ Ayt- 
kln-abad, xlix. 

’A jam, territory of, xxxiii, 1, 2, 6, 
8, 9, 11, 14 and ?i 3, 15 and n 9, 
32, 38, 56, 84 and n 6, 132, 153 
n 7, 183, 203, 227, 231 and nn l 
and 2, 243, 304n3, 329 t?, 383, 
388, 409 n 6, 43 1 , 429 and ti 4, 456, 
599, 750 n 7, 764, 790, 872 77, 881 n, 
1040,1079, 1081 n 7, 1089, 1111, 
1112 and ti 8, 1117, 1138, 1158, 
1179, 1196, 1215, 1226, 1266, 
1270, 1292. 

Ajar or Ajarl, territory of the Ran 
Ohiihar. 733 and 71 6, 824 71 8, 
825. 

AjarkI or Ajarnah,— See the above* 

Ajmoer, for Ajrnlr, which see. 

Ajmore, for Ajmir, which seo. 

Ajrnlr, 346 n 9, 393, 404 and n 9, 458 
n6, 462 n, 465 n, 466 n 1,467 a, 
468, 469 titi 8 find 9,491, 516 n 2, 
517?*, 518w, 519tt, 520 n, 521 n, 
522 ti, 6 1 1 n 3, 627, 661 and n 2, 
728 and n 3. 

’Aka. See under ’Akkah. 

A^a bar or Akabir,— a place in Tur- 
kistan , 1083 n. - Also called 

Ak&Ir. 

A^alr or Akalr,— a place in Ttirkis* 
tin, 1083 w.— also called Akabar. 

Akar,— a fortress on an island in 
the nverd Sinh, 294 n. 
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Akarrah, — an ancient city in ruins, 
in the Banu district, 538 n, 

Abashin, — the name of the oity of 
JJashin, which see, as given by 
Abu’l Ghazi Bahadur Khan. 
949 n. 

Akdalah, also written Akdalah, — 
one of the fortifications of Ban- 
giilah, 582 n 6. 690 ft, 591 n. 

A&hlaf, also written Khalafc, — a 
fortified town in Armenia, 134 
n 9, 170 n 8, 228 n 4, 297 ft, 298 n 
and til, 299, 1264 ft, 1276ft. 

Akhahi, [the Aksi of maps], — a 
city in the territory of Fargha- 
nah, 921 n. 

Akhsikat, — a city in the territory 
of Kashghar [Little Bukbaria], 
922 n. 

Akhsisak. See the above. 

'Akkah or ’Aka [Acre],— a city of 
Syria, 216, 225 ft 4 

Ak Masjid, — one of the ferries of 
the river SIhun, 970 n 2. 

Aku or Aghu-BalTgh, See or 
Ghu-Baligh. 

’Akub — a Bmall town or village in 
the Mau$il territory, 02 and n 7. 

Aksi, 991 w. See under Akhshi 

Aksu,— a oity in the territory of 
Kashghar [Little Bukbaria], 
889 ft, 922 n, 969 nl. 

Alae,— a station in Mughillietan, 
1185 n. 

Atah-Bashin, — a fortress in 
Khurasan. 1192 ft. 

Alamafcu or Almatu,— -a town in 
Mnghulistan, 921 ft. See also 
under Almatu. 

Alamut or Alamut,— the stronghold 
of the Mulahidah soct, 145 n 4, 
265 n 4, 363 and n 8, 365, 706 n 8, 


1010ft, 1161 n, 1188 and 

n 8, 1189, 1196, 1198, 1206 n 8, 
1206, 1207 ft, 1209 ft, 1210 », 
1212 n, 1213 ft, 1221ft, 1227 ft 6. 

Alan, territory of the, 998 n, 
1102 ft, 1167 ft. 

Alan j an canal, in the district of 
Hirat, 1128 ft. 

Alanjtik, — a fortress in A?arbai- 
jan, 296 ft. 

Al-Ask, — a town in the province of 
Mazandaran, 993 n. 

Ala Tak, Tagh or Dagh, the,— a 
mountain in Armenia, 1264 ft, 
1276 ft 2, 1278 n , 128 1 ft. Hulaku 
Khan gave it the name of Lauba 
or Labna Saghut. 

Al-a*uz, 962 n, anerror for Al-Ghur, 
which see. 

Albania, 1001 ft. 

Alehr or Lalehr,— a town of Hin- 
dustan, 627 and n 8. 

Aleppo, 162ft 3. See also under 
Qalab. 

’Alfin, — a village in the district of 
Damashk, 226 ft 7. 

Al-Ghur, — the country of Ghur as 
called by the Arabs, 962 ft. 

Alhn, — a fort in the territory of 
Kanauj, 680 ft. 

Al-IJasa, — a distiict and town of 
Arabia, 179 ft 3. 

’Alba bad, — a town in the district 
of Balkh, 129 and «. 

’Ali-ga^h, otherwise Sabit-gayh, — a 
town of Hindustan, 699 n 1, 796 
ft 2, 796 ft. 

’Al^amah, — a city of Afrlkah or 
Mauritania, 1229 n 8. 

Allahabad, 683 n . 

Allygurh, — Anglicized form of 

’Ali-gafh, which see. 
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Almalig, 917 », for Aimtiligh, which 
see. 

Almaligh or Alma Ugh, — a town in 
Mughulist&n, 154, 890 a, 919 a, 
920 a, 921 a, 924 a, 969 n 1 , 984 a, 
685 n, 986 n, 1141a, 1162 n, 

1194 a. [920 a. 

Almati,— a town in Mughulisiun, 

Almfitu, — a town in Mughulistan, 
890 a, 921 n, 970 a 2. 

Almut, — the stronghold of the 
Mulaljidah sect. See under 
Alamut. 

Alpine Panjab, the, 453 a 4. 

Alps, the, 890 n. 

Altae, the, [now the Siba], — a 
river in the territory of l£an- 
gafctae, 945 a. 

Altae mountains, the, 1102 a. 

Altae Somng, the, — the name given 
by Abu’l-GhazI Bahadur Khan 
to the Altae river, 945 a 

Altai Mount, the, ‘>20 a. See under 
the Altiin mountains. 

Alta-kara, — name of a place in 
Khitae, 1138 a. 

Al tan or Golden Mountains, the 
northern boundary of Tash^and, 
890 a, 920 a, 981 a. 

Altun-I-mil, the, 919 a. 

Altiin Kol or Golden river, the, — a 
river of Kok Nawar, 981 a. 

Alten-imel, the, 919 a. 

Alu-gadh, fort of, 522 a. See also 
the fort of Abu. 

Alii’gadh or Abuga^h, hills of, 
o 22 n. 

Alus or Alush Ark! or ArgI,— a 
tract of country in Mughulistan, 
896 a. 

Alwar,— oneof the Rajput states, 
853 n 6. 


Alwur, the hills of,— in Hindustan, 
619 a. [Amid. 

Amadia, 1264 n. Soo also under 

Amiir-kantak or Amar-kantaka,— 
in the Juj-nagar state, 588 a 

Amber,— a town in Itajpiitiuiah, 
521 a. 

Amid, capital of the Diyar-i*Bakr, 
1263, 1264 n, 1265. 

Anun-ghar, — a village of Hindus- 
tan, 469 n 7. 

Amrohali, — a town in Hindustan, 
529 a 4. 

Amu, the, — another namo of tho 
river Ji[iun, 154, 426 n 6, 917 n 1, 
103071. Soo also undor tho 
Amuiah, JIhun and Oxus. 

Amud, probably Amul or Amuiah, 
which see, 917 and a 1. 

Amudali, — ono of tho principal 
towns of Kabbah Katun kali, 
587 a 4, 688 a . 

Am ui, — or 

Ainuiuh, — a town on tho banks of 
tho Jiljun [Oxus],9l7a 1, 1030 a, 
1195 a. 

Amuiah, the,— anothor name of the 
river Jlhfin, 25 n 8, 84?i9, 247 n, 
878 a, 901 a, 903 n, 904 u, 917 n 1, 
92 1 n, 92 7 n , 930 a, 988 a, 1024 n 2, 
1041a, 1109 a 3, 1115a5, 111671, 
1 127 a, 1138a, 1141a, Il74a4, 
119171, 1192 a, 1193 a, 1195 a, 
1211a, 1287 a, 1290a9, 1293a. 
See also under tho Amu, Jl^iin 
and Oxus. 

Amul, — a town and district in 
the province of Mazandaran, 45, 
49, 278 a, 991 n, 994 a, 1058 n 5,— 
app. xxi. 

Amiin, the,— another name of the 
river JIhun, 917 a. 
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*Anah,— a fortress of the Diyar-i- 
Bakr or Mesopotamia, on the east 
bank of the Fur at [Euphrates], 
135 Til, 136 ft. 

A'na'fc or Unafc or Ighnafc, fortress 
of, 263 ft. 

Anbar or Felugia, — a town on the 
Euphrates, 135 and ft 1, 882, 
1240ft, 1260ft. 

Andar-ab, — a town in the distriot 
of Tnkharistan, xlix, 289 ft, 290 
w 4, 1019ft, 1020 ft. 

An-des, the Upper,— or Urna-desa, 
603 ft 8, 737. 

An-desah-i-Biila-tar, or the Upper- 
most Andes, 737 and ft 9. 

An deshah, — for Andesah or the 
Andos, 737 n 9. 

Andigan, — a strongly fortified 
place in the territory of Far- 
ghanah, 919 ft, 921 ft, 922 ft, 923 ft. 

Andijan, — the name given by the 
Arabs to Andigan, which see. 

Andkhud, — a town in the territory 
of Khurasan. 261, 378, 474 and ft 
and ft 0, 470 ft, 477, 478 n 6, 491, 
601 n 5, 632 and « 9, 604 and n 1, 
910 ft, 927 ft. 

Ankasae, — or 

Anksae, — a mountain country ad- 
joining Khitao, called also Tingkut 
and Jtaghin, 947 n . 

Anta-e or Inta-!, — another name of 
the city of Taiming, the Pyen- 
lyang of the Chinese, called 
also Nanking, 968 n . 

Antarbed, the Do-iib of,— the 
country immediately east of 
Dihli, 607 n 6, 629 ft 6, 682 n 5, 
739 n 6, 816 a 4, 847 » 3. 

Antarbed Do-$bah, the. See the 
above. 


Antakiah of Sham, 138 ft 8, 140 ft 5, 
158 ft, 161 w. See also under 
Antioch. 

Antioch, 144 ft 3. See alse under 
Antakiah. 

Aobah, — a place near Hirat, and 
also the name of one of its gates, 
149 ft 1, 165 ft 3, 858 ft 3, 426 ft 4, 
1051 ft. 

Arabia, 670 n 5, 974. 

Arabia Felix,— the district of al- 
Yaman, 303 ft 7. 

Aral, city of, — the capital of the 
Taghar Khakan, 961 ft. 

Aral, Lake or Sea of, 916 fi, 921 n, 
962 ft, 970 ft 2. 

Aral Nawar, the. See the above. 

Aran or Aran. See under Arran. 

Arangul, now Warangul, — a town 
in the Dakhan, 589 ft. 

Arag, the, — the river Araxes of the 
maps, 1287 ft. 

Aravalli mountains, the. See the 
next. 

Arawali mountains, the, 621 ft, 
705 ft 7. 

Arbela, the Arbil of the Arabs 
1263 ft, 1278 ft. See also under 
Arbil of Mesopotamia. 

Arbil,— a town in A^arbaijan, 
995 ft, 1001ft. 

Arbil, — a town of Mesopotamia, 
1238 ft 8, 1239 ft, 1263 ft, 1276 », 
1278 ft. 

Arctic Sea, the, 1171. 

Ardabil, the capital of A?arbaijan, 
— Ardibil of the maps, 997 ft. 

Ardahan, — a place in the Kurdish 
mountains between Kermanshaji 
and Baghdad, 993 ft. 

Ardas, fortress of, —in the territory 
of Khwarazm. 278 ft. 
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Ardibil. See under Ardabil. 
Ardish or Artish, — a country to 
the S. W. of Tibbat, lxiii, 949 n, 
950 n, 964 n 2, 969 nl, 970 » 2, 
1102 n, 1103 ?i, 1143 a. 

Ardish,— -a fortress on the frontiers 
of the Makrit and Naoman terri- 
tories, 950 n. 

Ardish Pass, the, 970 n 2. 

Ardish river, the, 969 n 1, 1143 a. 

See under the river Artush. 
Ardukond, — another name of Kash- 
ghar, [Little Bukharia], the capi- 
tal of Turan, 915 a. 

Arg, fortress of, — an error of the 
copyists for t)k, winch see, xlv. 
Arghaian, — a district of Khurasun. 
1121 n. 

Arghand, the, — a river in the 
country of Ghiir, 1061 n 9, 1070 
and ran 8 and 9 

Arghand-ab, the, 1070 n 9. See the 
above. 

Arjatu or Irjatii, the ’Ukbah or 
Pass of, 919 n. 

Ark, fortress of, — an error of the 
copyists for Ok, which see, xlv. 
Arkenekom, — name of a mountain 
of Mogohstan as given by Petia 
de la Croix, 890 n. 

Arkey, — another name of Irlki or 
Irilpa the capital of Ivashin, which 
see, 952 n. 

Arkhnuk, — a country to the E. and 
S. of Bangalah, [turned into 
Arraoan by Europeans], 593 n. 
Armalik, 917 n, for Almiiligh, which 
see. 

firman, — the country of the Arme- 
nians, 137, 144 n, 298 71, 1186 n , 
1191 n, 1208 ft, 1262 n. See also 
under Armenia. 


A r mar dan or Urmurdan. See undor 
Omurdan. 

Armenia, 1162 n, 1290nl. See 
also under Arman. 

Arpan,— -a city in tlio country of 
the Urus or Bnssians, 11707?. 
Arracan, 593 n. See undor Arjdi- 
nak. 

ArrSn, — a distriot of A?arbaijan, 
143 Ti 2, 147, 173, 881, 996 n, 1117, 
1195 71 , 1237, 1265. 

Arstif,— a town in Palestino, 220 
n 3. 

Ar?uf, — the chief town in the dis- 
trict of Barman, xlix, 1<)25«, 
Also called Ru?if or tto$if, whioh 
see. 

Ariiml or UrumT,—a city in the 
territory of Tingkufc or KtishTn, 
1085 n 3. 

Artish, corroctly written Ardislj or 
Artish, which see. 

Artosli, correctly written Ardish or 
Artish, which see. 

Artush, — a city and district on the 
frontier of the Koshghar state, 
950 n, .970 ft 2, correctly written 
Ardish or Artish, which also see. 
Artush, the, — a river watering the 
Artush distriot, 950 n. See also 
under the Ardigh river. 

Artush Pass, the, 970 2. 

Artysh, correctly written Ardisji 
or Artish, which see. 

Arwlsh, correctly written Ardish 
or Artish, which see, 964 n 2. 
Arzan, — a town in the territory of 
Mardin, 1279 n. 

Ar?»i-Bum, the modern Erzroom, 
161 n. 

As, country of the, 1102 n, 1164 n 9, 
1165 n, 1169 ti. 
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A»ad-ab5d, — a town in the district 
of I lama dan in the *Iral£-i-*Ajam, 
242 w 6, 266 n, 1239 n, 

A gal Yurat, or the original Yurat of 
the Qltf'ngls Khan, 1140 n. 

Asan, — a city in the neighbourhood 
of Kashghar [Little Bukharia], 
985 n. 

ABoalon, 225 n 4, — the ’AB^alan of 
Arab geographers. 

Asdar,— a town in T&baristln, 
278 n , 991 n. Also called A stadur 
and Astawa, which see. 

Ashiitn, 565 «, 586 n 9, 593 ti,— the 
Indian province of Assam. 

Ashiyar,— a fortress of Gharjistan, 
394, 395, 398,415,418, 1011 n, 
1048 and w 7, 1072, 1073, 1076, 
1077 and n 6, 1200 n. 

Ashnas, — a ci(y in the neighbour- 
hood of Tfish^and, 971 n. 

Ashuk, the,— a mountain in the 
district of Timran, 319. 

Asi, — a fortress in the Jjtinnauj 
state, 86 w, 619 n . 

’A?I [Orontes], the, — the river of 
Antioch, 1276 n. 

A Bia, 2 14 n 4, 308 n 2, 567 n 4, 882 n, 
916 n, 961 n 2, 986 n, 987 ti, 994 w, 
1003 n 4, 1010 », 1019ti, 1028w, 
1043 n 8, 1045 t?, 1046 n, 1078n8, 
1110 n 6, — app. iv. 

Asia Miuor, 936 n 6, 996 «. 

Asir Darah, — a pass on the way 
between Dajsafc and Gharjistan. 
369 

Asjank or Sajang, — the Sahrd or 
Steppe of, 1 141 n. 

’Askalun [Ascalon], — a town of 
Palestine, 220 n 3, 225 n 4 . 

Asm,— the stronghold of the Rajah 
of Kmnauj and Banaras, 470 n 2. 


Assam, 586 n 9, —the Asham of ua* 
tive geographers, which see. 

Assyria, 135 n l, 1274 to. 

A stadar, — or 

Astadarah, — a town in Tabaristan, 
991 n, 1208 n. Also called Asdar 
and Astawa. 

Astarabad, — a town in the district 
of Jurjiin, 278 w, 878 n, 991 n» 
994 7i, 1121 ti, 1127 ». 

Astarah, same as Asdar, Astadar 
and Astawa. 

Astash,— a city in the neighbour- 
hood of Tash^and, 972 n. 

Astawa, — or 

Astawah, — a town in the province 
of Tabaristun, 286 n 6, 991 n. 
Also called Asdar, ABtadar and 
Astadarah, which see. 

Astiah, — a fortress in the country 
of Ghur, 1006. 

Astiyti, — a town in the district of 
Kayman, 499 n. 

Astrakhan, 943 n, 1000 n, 1290 n 9, 
the Httjl Tarkhan and Hashtar 
Khan of Oriental geographers, 
which see. 

Asturah, — a country or city in the 
Kaia-chal or Kara-chal moun- 
tains, 1046 n 3. [1043 til. 

Atak, 79 7J, 95 n 4, 288 n 3, 638 % 

Atil, the,— the river Wolga or 
Volga, 870 7i, 871 t?, 872 n, 943 n, 
1000 n, 1168 7i, 1169 ti, 1172 n 9, 
1173 ti, 1290ti9. 

At-pashl,— a city in the territory of 
Kashghar [Little Bukharia], 
922n. 

Atrar, capital of the Province of, 
Farab, 932 rt, 969 n l. 

Atrowli,— name of a place in Hin- 
dustan, 809 n 7. 
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Attnk. See under Atak. 

Attak-Banaras, 78 n. 

Audh, app. xxiv.®Awadh, which 
see. 

Austria, 1168n. 

Awadh,— the present Province of 
Oudh, xxiv, 401 and a 5, 524 n, 
649, 650 a 6, 551 a, 558 a 7, 575 
andnl, 676, 677 a, 593 a 7, 

694 and a andnl, 608, 61771, 
627, 628 and a 3, 629, 633 and 
n 7, 639 and nn 7 and 8, 662, 663 
and aa 8 and 9, 664, 666 n, 673, 
674, 686, 700 a 8, 701 andal, 
703 and nn 7 and 8, 704 72 5, 714 
t* 9, 735, 737, 738 and a 4, 739, 
740, 741 and n 2, 743, 741, 757 and 
n7, 759 and nn 5 and 6, 760, 762, 
763, 764, 767 n 4, 768 and nn 3 
and 4, 770 a 9, 772 a, 773 71, 793, 
816/i4, 830, 834, 835, 836 and 
nn 7 and 9, 837, 838 and n 7, 847 
and n 4, 851 n 9, — app. xxiv, xxvi. 

Awaj Tak or Tagh, — a mountain in 
the Naeman country, 949 n. 

’Ayn-i-Jalut, — Goliath’s Spring,— 
m Syria, 1277 n. 

Aytkln-abiid, — a district in the 
territory of Bust, xiix, 318 and 


n 6, 448 n 4. See under Ai-Tigin* 
abod. 

Azad, — name of a hill in Firuz-kob, 
409. 

A?arbaij*an, 63 n 6, 61 n 4, 134 n 9, 
143 n 2, 141 n, 147, 152, 164, 106 
n 7, 168, 169 and a 7, 170 and »? 8, 
171 and n 9, 172 and n 3, 173, 176, 
207 n 8, 247*, 265, 266 n, 296 
and a, 298, 717 a, 801 a, 861, 881, 
992, 995 a, 996«, 1117, 1119, 
1151 «, U59*i, 1195*i, 1227 and 
n 5, 1237, 1239 a, 1251, 1252, 
1257 1262 a, 1263// 8, 1204 w, 

12G5, 1276 n, 1277 a, 1278 », 
1281a, 1286 n. 

Azdiik [Azof], also called Sudak, 
which bog, 1165 a. 

Azerbaijan, 996**, — for Azarbal- 
jan, which see. 

A’zim-abad-i-Tftlawnri, 459 a 7, 779 
w 3. See also under Palawan, 
formerly called Tara’In. 

A zmardan|or Uzmnrdan. See under 
Cmurdan. 

Azmurdan or Uzmnrdan. Seo under 
Gmurdan. 

Azof, the Sudak of Oriental 
geographers, 1165 a. 


B. 

Ba’albak, — a town of Syria, the 
Baalbec of maps, 204 a, 207 n 8, 

208 a 1, 229 a 5, 1276 a. 

Bab-ul -Abwab, or Gate of Gates, 680 
« 7 , 998 a, 1 287 a . ® Darband, the 
* Derbend of the maps, which see. 
Bab-ul* Farab wa’n-Ni’am, or Gate 
'“of Gladness and of Benefits, of 
Mayyafarifcin, 1269 a. 


Bab-ul-’IraV, or M-rak Gateway 
of MayyiifarikTn, 3264*/. 

Bab*un*Na?r [the Na$r Gate], 
of Kabirah, 215 a 9. 

Bab nsh-Shaliwat, or Gate of Desire* 
of MayyafankTn, 1269 a. 

Babul or Babil, the ancient Baby- 
lon, 304 n 2. See also uuder Babil 
and Babylon. 
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Baba], the name of the district of 
Payal or Payil as given by Pirish- 
tah, 640 n 3. 

Babil, the ancient; Babylon, 2, 3, 
804 n 2. See also under Babylon. 

Babool, the name of the district of 
Payal or Payil as given by Briggs, 
640 n 3. 

Babul, the name of the district of 
Payal or Payil as given in Elliott, 
640 n 3. 

Bab) Ion, 140 n 2, 1237 n 6. See also 
under Bubil. 

Babylonia, 1016 n 3. 

BadaMishan, — a tract of country in 
Turkistan, 390, 423 n 8, 424, 426 
and ti6, 494, 909 n, 921 ti, 923 n y 
987 n, 1009 n, 1010 n, 1044 n, 
1058 wG, 1145 n. 

BaduTm, 524 n. See under Bnda’iin. 

Badghais, — a district of Khura- 
san about Hirdt, lvii, 22, 23 n 1, 
36 n 9, 374 n 3, 479 n, 430^,580 
n 9, 874 ti, 1076 n, 1120 n 2, 1132, 
1183 n, 1195 ti. 

Badl-kot, — a district of Hindustan, 
838 and n 1 

Badkhisor Badgheis, wrong spelling 
of Badghais, 1120 n 2. 

Badshahan or 

Badshtin, — a halting-place near 
Hirdt, 325 n. 

Badwan, fortress of, 115 n 6. See 
Balarwan of Ghanistau. 

Badwati [Padimvwatl], — South 
Bihar probably, 592 n. 

Bao-kol, the, — a Kol or Lake 
between Mughulistan and “Ozba- 
kistan [the Baikal Lake of our 
maps], lxiii, 890 n, 

Bagh-i-Jud, the Jud Garden,— near 
the capital city of Dihli, 606 n 3, 


627, 708 and n 2, 709 and n, 785 
and n 2, 786, 854 and n 1. 

Bagh*i-Jun, the name of Bagh-i- 
J ud in the Taj -ul-Ma’asir, 606 n 3* 

Baghd-Khurram — the Pleasant or 
Delightful Garden, — near the 
eapitaijcity of Khwiirazm . 1098 n. 

Bagh-i-Shalmiar,— a garden some 
distance W. of the Old city of 
Dihli, 709 n. 

Bagh-i-Sultan,— the Sultan’s garden 
—near the city of Balkh, 128 n. 

Bagh-i-Wazir,— a Riba}; on the fron- 
tier of Ghur, 325 n. 

Baghe-Eram, — wrong name given 
by Petis de la Croix to the Bdgli- 
i-Khurram, which see 

Baghdad, the Ddr-ul-Khildfat, xxiii, 
xlv, 10 and n 3, 11, 13 71 9, 14 and 
7t 4, 1571 6, 18, 22 71 7, 23 71 9, 24 
and 7i 3, 25,27, 32 ti, 31?i6, 35 
7i 6, 39, 43, 55 and n 1, 56 and 7i, 
58 and 7i 3, 59, 60 and n 8, 61 n 4, 
62, 63 and n 8, G4 n 1, 65 and n 6, 
66 n 7, 73 ?i 9, 76, 87, 91, 125 ti 8, 
134 and 7i 9, 135 ?i 2, 136 n, 1 38 
and n 8, 139 71, 142 Til, J43 ti2, 
144 71, 145 ti 4, 146, 147, 167 ti8, 
184 71,18571, 193 ti 4, 204 71,207 
ti 8, 218, 223, 243, 24 i and n, 250 
ti 4, 265 ti 4, 266 ti, 277 n 5, 278 ti, 
296ti, 299ti, 4657i,488ti1,616 
ti 2, 617ti, 622ti, G29, 658 n 2, 
662 n 7, 6G6ti,711,7127i, 759 7i3, 
774 ti, 796 and ti 3, 797nand7i4, 
800, 936 ti 6, 968 n 6, 991 ti, 993 n, 
1117, 1187 ti 7, 1190nl, 1193 7i, 
1212 71, 1221ti, 1226 and nl, 

1228ti, 1229 and ti 8, 1230 ti, 

123171,1232,1233 and7i3, 1234 
and ti 7, 1235 ti 2, 1236, 1237, 1238 
and ti 8, 1239 n, 1240 «, 1241 n 
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and n 1 , 1242 n 2, 1260 and n and 
n 6, 1261 and n and n 7, 1 262 

and n, 1264 n, 1266, 1267 and » 6, 
1268, 1269, 1272, 1275 n 3, 3 279 «. 

Bagh-dad, the,— a river in the Sughd 
near the capital city of Samrkand, 
909 a. 

BagliPhor, — a district between 

Ghariistan and F liras, 375 and 
n 6, 376 m. 

Baghzan, — the chief town of the 
Dzazis, 499 n 

Bng-mndi, the, — or 

Biig-mati the,— a river flowing in 
front of the city of Burdhan-kot, 
661 n 1, 667 n 1, 671 nn 1 and 2, 
764 m 6,— app. xxii. See also 
nnder the Beg-mati. 

Bngram, — the original name of the 
city of Peshawar which was so 
called np to Akbar’s time, 81 m, 
285u 5, 452 m 8, 1002 m 5. 

Bagnra [Bogra], — app.xxi 

Bahand, 76 n 2. See nnder Bahind 
and Waihind. 

Bah a wal pur, the State of, 723 m1, 
812 m 2. 

Bahawan or Bhawan, — a fortress 
in Hindustan, 86 n. 

Bahind, — a city on the bank of the 
river Smd, 76 and n 2, 78 m, 79 m, 
80 n, 293 n. See also under 
Waihind. 

Bahindah, fortress of, 79 m. See 
also under Bathindah. 

Bahr-i-Khurz, the, 140 n 5, * the 
Caspian, which see. 

Babr-i ?ulmat, [sea of Darkness], 
the, 1170. [705 w 7. 

Bahraich, for Bhara’Ij, which see , 

Bahrain,— a district of Arabia, the 
Bahrein of the maps, 179 n 3, 180. 


Baidtin, 228 n 4. 

Baihnk, — a city and district in 
Khurasan, 181 n7, 1121 w. 

Bailing, —a small town in Zawulis- 
tan, also called Mu^ir, 67 m 8, 
87 n. 

Baikal Lake, the, 886 n, 890m, 
See under the Bae-Kol, 

Bail^nn, a town in A?arbaijiin, 
997 m. 

Baisue,— a town of Kara Khitao 
on the river Til, 956 m. 

Bait-ul-Mubaddas, the Holy City, 
[Jerusalem], 1269w. 

Baizfi, — a town m Furs, also called 
Nasa, 178« 7. 

Bajawp, — a country north of the 
Kabul river, xlvi, 1043 nl. 

Bnkar, — a fortross of Sijistiin, 
1200 n. 

Baknr, a fortress on an island in 
the river Sindh, 294 n. See also 
under Bhakar. 

Bakarha, for Nagrahar or Nangra- 
har, which pee, 96 m2. 

Bakhrula, for Bak-palah, which see, 
96 n 2. 

Bakht-abad, the name given by 
Humayun to the city of Guup or 
Lakhanawati, 559 n 2, 589 n 6 

Bakhtrian Oxyartes, stronghold of 
the, 1064 m2. 

Bakhtrus, the,— another name of 
the river Jihun or the Oxus, 25 n 8. 

Bakhnrz, — a city and district in 
Khurasan, 22, 131 m7, 181, 247 m, 
401 n. 

Bakla, — or 

Baklanah, — a town in Lakhanawati, 
665n 5. 

Bak-mati, tlie. See under the Bag* 
mati and the Beg-mati. 
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Bak-ralah, - a place cast of the 
Margalah Pass, 96 n 2, 97 n, 

Bakr Khel, the darah of, south of 
the Kurxnah, 499 n, 

Balalah, — a place near the city of 
Lahor, 294 n. 

Balameen. See under Balimln. 

Balaram or Balaram, — a district in 
the province of Awadh, 712, 714 
n 9, 767 and n 4, 788 n 9, 794 and 
n 8, 849 n 8. 

Balarwan, —a fortress and district 
in Gharjistan of Khurasan, 116 
andwG, 396, 416, 429 andnS, 
456, 1072 and n 5. 

Balarwan of Bumian, 429 n 8. 

Balaaaghun. See under Bilasaghiin. 

Balasagun or Bala Sagun, 916 t?, 
for Bilasaghiin, which see. 

Balasghun, 912 n, for Bilasiighun. 
which see. 

Balbls, — a town in the Diyiir-i*Mi?- 
riah, 212 n 1, 229 n 6. 

Bale, for Balkh. 

Baldjuna,— a desert of Turkistan, 
942 it, 

Balgasun, 916 n, for Bilasaghiin, 
which see. 

Balghassun, 916 n, for Bilasaghiin, 
which see. 

Bulijunah, the,— a lake or spring 
in Turkistan, 942 n. 

Balik-Qhak,— a spring of water in 
Kalur-an of Turkistan, 937 and 
n 8. 

Balimln [vulg. Balameen], — a town 
in the district of Kalman, 499 n. 

Baljliinah Lake, the,— in Turkistan, 
942 

Baljunah Biilak, Bulagh or Ballsy 
the, — a spring of water in Tur- 
kistan, 941 ti, 942 n f 943 n. 


Baljunah Nawar, — a Lake in Turkis- 
tan, 942 n, 943 n. 

Balkash, the Tin-ghiz or Din-ghiz, 
—a Lake in Mnghulistan, 920 a, 
969 n. 

Balkh, — a city and district of 
Khurasan, 22 and n 4, 25, 26 n 3, 
27 7i 4, 31, 35 7i 6, 43, 46, 47, 48, 
60 and n 4, 61t&6, 72 n 6, 74, 76, 
80 and n 6, 85 86 w, 94 n 3, 95 

7t 9, 113 7i, 120 n 5, 125 and n 6, 
126, 127, 128ti, 129 and ti, 132 
and n 9, 147 n 8, 18471, 258 7t, 
260 and n 6, 275 and n and n 2, 
280, 288 7i 3, 289 », 306 n 5, 324 n, 
367 n 9, 368 n, 371, 372, 373 and 
n 9, 375 7i, 378, 399, 40 i n, 402 n t 
412, 413, 424, 426 and n 6, 427 n, 
429, 431, 433 n 7, 474, 481 n 8, 
610 7i, 874 Ti, 904 ti, 90771, 916, 
920ti, 921 n y 985 andn2, 987, 
989 n, 1002 n 4, 1008 n 5, 1009 
and 7i, 1010 n, 1011 n, 101471-2, 
1015 ti, 101871, 1019ti, 1020?i, 
1023 719, 1024 ti 2, 1025 n, 1027 
n 8, 1032 n, 1046 n, 1050 w, 1058 
and n- 8, 1059, 1063, 107671, 

1082 71, 1097, 1U5ti 5, 1145 ?i, 
1174. 

Balkhiin Koh, the, — or the 

Balkhiin mountains. — on the north- 
east of Khurasan. 123 n, 131 
71,7. 

Balriim, — a district # in Awadh. See 
under Balaram. 

Baltadah, — a territory in Hindus- 
tan. See under Baltarah. 

Baitae, — a city in the country of 
JOiitae, 1139 n. 

Baltarah,— -a territory in Hindus- 
tan, 713 7i 2, 714 n 9, 794 and »8, 
849 7i 8. 



Balu^ — a town in the district of 
K&rman, 499 a. 

Balwan, for Balarwan of OJjarjis- 
tan, which see, 429 n 8. 

Balyus, — the ancient name of the 
province of $andahar, 1018 n. 

Bam, — a fortress in Kirman. Sec 
under Bamm. 

Barm, — another name for the city 
of Balkh, 1024 n 2. 

Bimian,— a district of Khurasan, 
xxii, xlviii, xhx, 1, 74, 149 n 8, 
245, 248, 249, 252, 260, 267, 288 
n 3, 289 n and n 4, 304 n 1 , 306 
and n 5, 310, 320^3, 337, 338, 
342, 358 a 3, 362, 369, 371, 372, 
374, 375 «, 378, 379, 399, 401 n, 
402 n, 405 n 3, 413, 414 andn8, 
421, 422, 423 n 8, 424 u 3, 425, 
426 and n 4, 427 and n , 428 n 1, 
429 andn8, 430, 431 andn7, 

* 432,433 and 434 andn, 435 u, 

436 andw5, 447 andn7, 456 
n 9, 457 n t 472 n 9, 490, 492 and 
n 7, 493 and n, 491 and to 1, 495, 
496, 500 n 9, 501 and to 5, 502 
and n 6, 604 to 4, 514, 922, 1002, 
1011 to, 1017 to, 1018 n, 1019 », 
1020 n , 102 1 to and to 8, 1023 to 9, 
1024 to 2, 1025 a, 1042 and nn 5 
and 6, 1017 to 4, 1050 a, 1058 a 6, 
1071 a 2, 1072 a 9, 1081 a 1, 

1082 a. 

Bamm, a fortress in Kirman, 34 
a 6, 184 a. 

Banakat, — a city in Mawara-un- 
Nahr. See under Fanakat. 

Banaras, the Benares of the maps, 
470 anda 2, 491, 516, 518, 

619 a, 545 a 5, 651a, 662 a, 567 

_ a 1, 592 a, 608, 627, 742 a 9, 743 
ad. 


Banars I or Barani, capital of the 
Rae of Jaj-nagar, 592 n. 

Baribin, — a tract of country in 
Hindustan, 536 », 541 a 7, 623 a 8* 
See also under Banian# 

Band-i-Amir, the,— the embank- 
ment over the river Kur, founded 
by ’U^d-ud-Duulah Buwiah, 64 
a 1, 

Band-i-Kiifiran or the Infidel** 
Dyke, — a place in Balkh, 128a. 

Bandlaran, mountains of, [the 
Kuma’un mountains J, 799 and 
n2. 

Bang,— that part of Lakhanawa^i 
which is liable to inundation 
being the western side of the 
river Gang, 585 a 7. 

Bang, territory of, 554, 657 and a 8, 
558 and a 1 , 584 a 4, 585 a 7, 586 
a 9, 587, 590 a, 592 a, 594 and 
al, 595, 618 a, 629, 732, 769, 
770 a 9, 773 a, 776 a. 

Bangal, y, xiii a 5, xxiii a 2, 93 n 9, 
203 n 1, 5 11 a, 553 a 6, 659 a, 663, 
670 a 9, 686 a 9, 589 a, 595 a, 610 
a 7, 666 a, 762 a 9, 764 a 8, 771 a, 
772 a, 773 a, 774 a, 777 a, 878 a, 
— app. vi, xiv, xx, xxii, xxiii, xxiv, 
xxv, xxvi. See also the next. 

Bangnlah, 529 a 4, 554 a 9, 559 a 
and a 2, 562 n, 568 a, 682 a 6, 584 
a 2, 585 a 7, 588 a, 589 a, 690 a, 
591 a, 592 a, 593 a, 665 a 8. See 
also the above. 

Bangash, Sarhar of,— the province 
of Kajman, 1. 

Bangawn or Sagawn. See under 
Bekanwah. 

Bang-mat!, the. See the Bag- mat! 
and the Beg-mati. 

Banian or Bauban,— a tract of conn- 
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try in Hindustan, xxvi, lir, 530 ft, 
541 and n 7, 612 n 5, 628 and tt 8, 
631 and n 8, 633 n 6, 6 16 ft, 677 and 
nfy , 689 a, 730 and ft 6, 750 ft 6, 
782 and ft, 861, 862, 803 n 3, 1126 
ft 6, 1128, 1129, 1 1 30 n, 1131ft, 
1225ft. 

Banj-rut, — for Wanj-ru|, the terri- 
tory in the Multan province, 723 
»1. 

Binki, otherwise Taiaz,*— -a terri- 
tory of Turkistan, 905 ft, 921ft, 
970 ft 2. See also under Tara z. 
Bnnnu, 1. See Banu. 

Banu, — a town in the province of 
Kay man, 498 ft 7, 538 ft, 541 n 7. 
Banyan, — a tract of country in 
Hindustan. See under Banian 
Bar or Par, — a placo between Hirat 
and Ghur, 325 ft. 

Bar Nadi, the, —a river in Kamrud, 
564ft 

Bnrab, 399 n 7, — another name of 
Far-yab, which see. 

Barah,— a Parganah of Allahabad, 
683 t». 

Baran, — another name of Barwan, 
the town between Ghazni n and 
Balkh, which see, 288 v 3. 

Baian, — a town east of Dihli, 604 
and » 8, 645 n and n 9, 680 n, 723, 
730, 745, 748, 754, 758, 759, 779, 
791, 1029 and ft 1. Afterwards 
called Bulandshahr. 

BaranI or BanarsI, capital of the 
Bae of JSj-nagar, 592 n. 

BaranI, for Barwan, the town be- 
tween Ghaznin and Balkh. 
which see, 1020 ft. 

Biras, 342, 398 n 5 , A nother name 
of the district of Paras, which 
see. 


Barbind, 585 ft 7, for Barind of Ba- 
ri ud ah, which see. 

Barda’, — a town of Azarbaijan, 
997 ft. 

Bardar, mountains of,— in Hindus- 
tan, 696. 

Bardaslr, — a town in the territory 
of Kirman, 295 ft. Also called 
Gawashlr, Which see. 

Bareili, the Bareilly of the maps, 
470 ft l. 

Barendra, that side of Lakhanawa- 
ti which is not liable to inunda- 
tion, being the eastern side of 
the river Gang, 585 n 7. 
Bar-ghund, an error for Baz-Ghund, 
a fortress in the territory of 
Ghaznin. See p. Iviii. 

Barhamun, — or 

BnrhanmGn, — a town in Hindus- 
tan, 779 and ft 2. 

Bari Do-ab, the, — in the Panjab, 
696 ft 3. 

Barlan, — a place between Hirat 
and Ghur, 325 ft. 

Barih, — a district in the Panjab, 
455 ft. 

Barlhun,— a district of Hindustan, 
764. 

Barind, — or 

Barindab, — that wing of the ter- 
ritory of Lakhanawa|i which is 
on the eastern side of the river 
Gang, 585 and ft 7, 618 ft, 787, 
Barjanld, — or 

Barjunld,— a fortress of Hindus- 
tan, 79 ft. 

Bannal-Madrue, or Mndru-xnue,— 
a village on the frontier of 
Balkh, 75 n 5. 

B&rmas or Jamas, — a district of 
Ghur, 338 ft 9. 
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Baroghil Pass, — a Pass leading to 
Kttshghar, 1045 it. 

BarsH&hau,— a place between I- 
ran and Turan, 9(51 n, 

Barshabur,— *a town in Sindh, 70 
and n 2, 285 it 5, See also under 
Barghawar. 

Barsbawur or Parshor, — a town in 
Smdh, 77 it, 291 », 293 it, 540 n. 
See also under Barsbabui. 

Barsul,— a town in Lakhanawatl, 

574 it 3. 

Bar- tar,— a fortress in the terri* 
tory of Ghur, 325 n. 

Bartas, the territory of, 1167, 
1170 it. 

Bartuk",— a placo in Gujai&t, 521 n. 

Barul, — a place in Gujarat, 521 n . 

Barutah, — a hnlting-plaoe in the 
vicinity of Dikii, 851 and it 8. 

Barwalah, — the Burwala of the 
Indian Atlas, 732, 837 and * 4, 
851 ii 8. 

Barwan, — a town or city between 
Ghazuln and Balkh, on the banks 
ot the Ab-i-BarauI, 288 and it 3, 
289 it, 4d9rt6, 540 it, 1019 it, 

1020 h, 1021 and nn 7 and 8, 
1042 and it 5, 1019 it 2, 1 129 it 1 . 

Barwfm, for Balarwan of Ghav- 
jistan, which see, 429 n 8. 

Bai wan or Parwan, — a place north 
of Kabul, 288 it, 1020 n. See the 
Paiwtin Pas*. 

Bt'u-yab, 399 it 7, — another name 
of Far-yab, which see. 

Barzam, — a fortress on the river 
Jlbun, 137 it 4. 

Basan-kot,— a fortress in Lakhana* 
wati, founded by Sultan Ghiyas. 
ud-Din *lwa?, lii, 532 and n 6, 
629, 737, 773 n. 


Bashgal or Yaghkal, Dara'h or Pas# 
of, — on the road to Til -Van, 
1208n. 

Bashghird, — or 

Bashkir, territory of, 1165 a, 
1166n, 1167 it. 

Bas-kot, fortress of, 582 it 6, See 
under Basan-kot* 

Bag rah, 65, 800, 1245 and it 4, 1261 
it 7 

Bast a bad or Bust-abad, 723 and 
n 9* 

Basham or Bust&m, — a town of, 
Khurasan, 702 n 6. Soe also 
under Bnstum. 

Bathindah or Bhatindah, fortress of, 
— capital of Jai-pul, tho Badshah 
of Hind, 79 a, 80 it, 458n, 402n, 
491 n 1, 533 it, G15it4, 794 a 1. 

Baward,— a city and district in 
the territory of Khurasan, 119 
and it 7, 129 n, 491. See also 
under Abiward. 

Bay of Bengal, the, 589 n, 592 ii. 

Bayaban of Ka’b, tho, — an unculti- 
vated plain between Talkan and 
Balkh, 1009 

Baynzld, — a place near the NT shore 
of the Lake Wan [Van of tho 
maps], 1264 a 

Bazar i-Parod, — a place to the 
south of tho city of Hints ii, 195 

Baz-Ghund,— a fortress in the fcorri* 
toiy of Ghazuln, xlvi, 101 and 
ii 7, 103 

Baz Kushk-i-Sutyan, — a Kagrat the 
capital city of Firuz-kob, 403 
and n 5, 405 a4, 418. 

BazuJ, 521 it, for Nadul of Gujarat, 
which see 

Beganwah See under Bekauwah, 

Begawan See nndor Bf»kanwah. 
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Beg-liati, the. See the Bag-mat! 
and the Beg-mati. 

Beg-matl, the,— a river flowing in 
front of the city of Burdhan- 
kot, 661 and u 1, 602 n, 670 ft, 
764 and n 6 . See also the Bag- 
math 

Behar. See under Bihar. 

Behoh, — a town on the western 
bank of the Indus, 78 n. 

Bekanwah, — a city in Lakhanawati, 
566 and n 5. 

Bekawan. See under Bekanwah. 

Belasnghun, 916 m, for Bilasaghun, 
which see. 

Belasagun [Balgassun], 916 m, for 
Bilasaghun, which see. 

Beloochistin, 1021 n 8, 1043 n 1, 

1076 n. 

Bengal. See Bangal. 

Bengal a. See Bangalah. 

Bern, the city in Switzerland, xvii. 

Bhagwat or Bhugwat,— a town and 
district between the Ganges and 
the Karam-Nasah, 649, 560 n 6, 
661 n , — app. xxir. 

Bhagwat or Bhugwat, parganah of, 
650 n 6. 

Bhakar, — a fortress on the Parj-ab, 
294 «, 629 n 4, 642 m 9, 543 n, 544 
andnl, 613 and nn 2 and 7, 614, 
016 n 1, 616 w, 628, 724 and n 2. 

Bhakhar, 613 nn 2 and 7. See under 
Bhakar. 

Bharah, — a district to the south of 
the Jud mountains [the Salt 
Range], 1131 m, 113271. 

Bhara’ij, on the eastern bank of 
the river Sar’u, 665, 676, 677, 
694, 703, 705 n 7, 707, 708, 827, 
834 and nn 7 and 9, 835 n and n 4, 
836 and nn 8 and 9. 


Bhar&t-pur, territory of, 790 n 9, 
853 n 6« 

Bhatah or Bh&ti, — a tract of country 
adjoining Bihar and Bangalah, 
687 n 4, 588 m, 593 n. 

Bhatgong, anglicized name of 
Bhatighun. 

Bhath-Ghorah. See Bhatl-ghor. 

Bhati. See under Bhatah. 

Bliatlah, — a fortress near Multan, 
85 n. 

Bhatl-ghor or Bhati- Ghora,— the 
tract lying on the left bank of 
the Son, east of Banaras, 743 and 
n 3. 

Bhutlghun or Bhatl-ghun,— a city 
and territory in the Nipal valley, 
567 n 1 , 639 n 8. 

Bhatl-kot, — a city in the distriot of 
Bnrshor or Farshawar, 1022 n . 

Bhatindah, fortress of, — oapital of 
Jai-pal, the Badshah of Hind, 

79 n, 80 m, 794 n 1. See also under 
Bathindah. 

Bhatnir, — a town in Hindustan, 

80 n, 459 n 7. 

Bhiiwan or Bahdwan, — a fortress 
in Hindustan, 86 m. 

Bhawani or Parwati, temple of, in 
Amarkantak of Jaj-nagar, 588 n. 

Bhawani,— a town in Harianah, 
791 n 1 . 

Bheoleo, anglicized name of the 
town of Bhiuli, 550 m 5. 

Bhianah or Blanah, formerly called 
Thankir or Thangir, 620 m, 542 
m 9, 544 Ml, 645, 546 m 7, 547, 
659 m 4, 692 and n 4, 709 n 6, 712, 
713 n 2, 714n 9, 732, 747 andn 1, 
767, 784 m, 787, 788 and a 9, 794, 
824, 825, 849, 850. See also under 
Blanah. 
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Bhilsan,— a fortress and city in 
Malwah, 621 n 6, 622, 628,733 
n 6, 735 n 9. 

Bhim, also called [tan, 85 n, 

Bhim-nagar,-— a fortress of Hindus- 

Bhlrah, — a town of Hindustan, 

491 and n 2. 

Bhiuli, pnrganah, 550 n 5. 

Bhiuli or B Inwall, — a town and 
district between the Ganges and 
the Karam-Nasah, 550 and n 5, 

661 n , — app. xxiv 

Bhiwall. See Bhiuli. 

Bhngwat. See Bhagwat. 

Bhiiili, 550 n 5. See Bhiuli. 

Bhupal, the Bhopal of the maps, 

690 n 1. 

Bhutan [Bootan], hills of, 562 a, 
66871, 570 n 9. 

Blah, the, — the Bias of Enropoans, 
xxviii, 53371, 647?i 9, 656??, 658 
and n 8, 667, 668 ?i, 684 nn 8 and 
9, 687 and?iw9 and 1, 688 n, 

689 n, 692 n 3, 693, 695, 696 and 
71 3, 704, 705 71 7, 707 and?i6, 714 
n9, 723 7i 1,758 7i 9, 780, 783 n 7, 

784 and n, 788 and ft 9, 793 ?i 7, 
795 ti, 811 and 7i 8, 812, 813 », 

818 and n 4, 825 and ft 6, 826, 

839 7i 4, 840 and ti 2, 845 7i, 846 
n 6, 851, 862n8, 1131??, 1136, 
1152 ?t, 1156 and n 7, 1224 ft, 
1225 n. 

Biana or Biana, for Blanah, 459 
ti 9, 546 ti 7. 

Blanah or Bhianah, formerly called 
Thankir or Thangir, 459 n 9, 

471 n. See also under Bhianah. 

Bias, the, — the river Slab, as called 
by Europeans, 533 n. 

Bidr, —a fortress in Taling [Talin- 
ganab], 589 n. 
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Bihand, 76. See under Bahind 
and Waihind. 

Bihar, province of, 489 ft 7, 519 andn, 
520, 524 ?i, 550 and?t 5, 561 and n 
and n 7, 552 and n 3, 553 n 5, 554, 
556 and nn 6 and 8, 557 and n 5, 
688 n, 589 a, 591 and n, 592 n, 
593 «, 594 and n 1, 610 ft 7, 626 
7t3, 627, 663 ti9, 731, 736, 737 
ti 8, 743 ?t 4, 757 and?t7, 772 w, 
773 ti, 776 ti, —app. xiii, xxiii, 
xxiv and n 2, xxv, xxvi. Also 
called Wihar, 

Bihat, the, — ortho Jliilam, 454 n, 
533 71,53671, 537 ?t, 697 n. Also 
called tho Wihat. 

Bihatah or Wihat ah, tho. See tho 
Bihat. 

Biliras, — a dependency of Nlsha- 
pur, 181 ti 8. 

Bxjaipur [Wijaytipur], — district of, 
560 n 4. 

Bija-nngar, 511ft. Seo under Bi- 
jay a-nagar. 

Bijnnd, also called Waekal Kur- 
ghan, — a stronghold in tho coun- 
try of the Makrits, 947 n. 

Bi-jaya-nagar, — in Bellary district, 
Madras, capital of tho Vijaya- 
nagar Kings, 511 ?». 

Bijnor or Brjnor [the Bjjnour of 
the Indian AtlasJ, C96andft4, 
697 ti. 

Bijnour. See tho above. 

Bikanir, — a distuct of Hindustan, 
723 ft 1. 

Bikram-pur or Wikrum-jiur,— capi- 
tal of Baltil Sen of tho Hindu 
dynasty of Nudiah, 558 ft 1. 

Biktash. country of, 1088 7i, 1216 ft, 
1217 ft, 1220 ft Same as Ting- 
nash, which see. 
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Bilad-i-Dawar, 267. See under 

Zamln-i-Dawar. 

Bilad-i-Jib&l, in the country of 
Gjhur, 335 and n 8, 339 n 7. See 
also the Jibal of Ghur. 

Bilad-ul-Hind,— the country im- 
mediately north of Man^urah, 674 
n 3. 

Bilad-us-Sind,— the country S.-B. 
of Man?urah, 674 n 3 

Biladsa-ghun, 900 n 2, for Bilasaghiin, 
which see. 

Bilaram, 714 n 9. See also under 
Balaram. 

Bilasaghiin,-— a city of Mawara-un- 
Nahr near Kashghar and the capi- 
tal of the AfrasiyabI Khans, 134 
and n 8, 135, 154, 155, 261, 264 w, 
889 n , 900 and n 2, 905 n, 907 n , 
912 w, 913 w, 914 n, 915 n, 916 
917 ti, 918 n, 919 n, 920n, 921 ti, 
923 7i, 924 n, 925 n, 926 n, 931 n, 
933 952 n, 980 andn7, 983 n. 

Bilasagun, 919 n, for Biliisaghun, 
which see. 

Bilanr Mountains, in the direction 
of Turkistan, 423 and™ 1, 424 n, 
922 ti, 1046713. 

Bilanr [also written Billaur] Tiigh, 
922 n. Sec also tho above. 

Bilsa, — a fortross in the Malwah 
province, 623 n 9. 

Bindar or Pindar, — a fortress in 
GharUstan, 342, 417, 626, 762, 
1072. 

Birah,— a fortross in the territory 
of Siwalikh, 1 10. 

Birar, — a proviuoe of Central India, 
588 ti, 592 ti. 

Birbhum,— a district of the Bardwan 
division in Bengal, 585 ti 6, 592 n. 

BirgonI,— a place on the western 


or Mar war side of the ArawaH 
mountains, 521 n. 

Birouan, 1019 n, for Barwan, the 
town between Ghaznln and 
Balkh, which see. 

BIrwan, fortress of, 1072 n 6 . See 
under Balarwan of Gharjistan. 

Bishbalig or Bish-Balig, 918 n , — 
for BIsh-Baligh, which see. 

Bish-Ballgh, capital of the I-gjhurs, 
918ti, 920 n, 92371, 930 ti, 951 ti, 
952 n , 969 Til, 970 ti 2, 985 ti, 
IIOSti, 1127 ti, U40ti, 1141ti, 
114571, 1157711, 1164n, 1184 n. 

Bisiram or Bisram, — a fortress on 
the way from G chch ah to the 
Salt Range hills, 294 n 

Bisram-pur, 294 ti. Same as Bisi- 
ram or Bisram. 

Bi$han<Jah, fortress of, 458 ti, 
680 ti. See also under Ba|hiu<Jah 
or Bhatindah. 

Bitunda or Bituhnda, 458 ti, 680 n t 
the name of Bathindah or Bhatin- 
dah in Briggs. 

Biyiih, the, 687 ti 1 . See under the 
Blah. 

Biyur Nawar, the, — the Lake of 
Biyur, — in tho country of Khitae. 
940 7i. 

Black River, the, — the Kara Mm an, 
— a river between Khitae and 
Mughulistan, 882 ti, 1216 ti. 

Blaok Sea, the, 896 n. 

Boada, — a town on the bank of the 
Maha-uadI, 588 ti. 

Bocara, for Bukhara. 

Bogra, — a district in the Baj-shahl 
division of Bengal, app. xxi. 

Bohemia, 1167 ti. 

Bokhara or Bokhara!), for Bukhara. 

Bolan Pass, the, — a mountain pass 
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from Baluchistan into Afghanis- 
tan, 483 a. 

Bolo [Poland], country of, 1168 n. 

Bombay, x, xiii, 95 a 4, 452 n 8, 
1242 h 1, — app. xvii 

Bom-Labas or Labs, — a country 
on the northern boundary of 
Mughulistan, 889 a. 

Booloondflhuhur, anglicized name 
of Bulandshahr, 680 a. 

Boost, for Bust 

Bootan, Anglicized name of Bhu- 
tan, which see. 

Borkl-i- Buznrg, — great BorkT, — a 
city in the country of the Urns, 
1170a. 

Borystlienes, the, — a river wost 
of the Black Sea, 896 a. 

Bosnia, 1168 a. 

Bostan, 1207 a, for Bustam, which 
see. 

Brahmanabad, — subsequently styl- 
ed Dibal or Dlwal and Tiiathah, 
295 a. 

Brahma-putr, — or 

Brahma-putra, the, 562 a, 564 a, 
565 a, 586 a 9. 

Bramah, — a fortress in Hindustan, 
86 a. 

Braminy, the, — a river running to 
the W. of Gang-pur, 688 a. Also 
called Soank. 

Bram-Tala, — a town in the terri- 
tory of Jaj-nagar, 592 a. 

Brinda, 685 a 7, for Barind or Ba- 
rindah, which see. 

Bu-bikrpur or Abu-Bikrpur,— a 
district in Hindustan, 285. 

Budauun, district and city of, 765 
a 8. See under Buda’un. 

Buda’un,— one of the two most 
important fiefs of the kingdom 


of T)ihlT, 419 a 5, 491, 505 n 8, 
506, 524 «, 529 a 4, 530, 545 a 5, 
549, 551 a, 604 and an 9 and 5, 
606, 608 and a 9, 609 a and a 5, 
626 and a 2, 627, 628 w 2, 631, 
633, 654, 662, 663 n 9, 684 and 
a 8, 685, 690 and a 8, 692 a 3, 
693, 696 «, 697 a, 698,700.703 
and n 7, 70*1 a 5, 729, 736, 743, 
750, 752, 753, 755 and a 8, 756, 
757, 759, 760, 784 and n and a 3, 
818 n 4, 825, 830, 832,833,834 
a 9, 1224 n, — app. xriv. 

Bnghliin or Bnklfui,— -ono of the 
divisions and districts of Balkh, 
290 n 4, 426 w 6, 1000 a, 1040 », 
1081 Til, 1082 a. 

Bu-Kais, — a mountain near Mak- 
kah, 070. 

Buka Suchiku, — a place in Mu- 
ghulistan, 1083 to. 

Bnkhara Soe Bukhara, 

Bukhara, 25, 29, 80, 32, 84, 36, 41, 
43 and a 4, 45, 46 and a 4, 47, 48, 
49, 50 and n 4, 51 and n 6, 62 and 
a and n 8, 53 a, 71, 72 a 6, 74, 
117 a, 118 and a 4, 120 andal, 
121, 123 a, 152, 153 and a 7, 164, 
185 a, 186 a, 192, 260 n 7, 267, 
268 a 3, 269 a, 273 a and n 5, 274 
and a 9, 275 a 2, 276 a, 280 a 9, 
412, 423 a 8, 600 and aa 3 and 4, 
601 and a 8, 602, 800 a 8, 801 a, 
877 n, 902 a, 903 a, 904 a, 905 a, 
909a, 914 n, 915 n, 916a, 918a, 
922 a, 930 a, 932 a, 964 a 2, 970 
a 2, 972 n, 975 a 6, 976 and a, 
977 a, 978, 979, 1011a, 1032 a, 
1033 a, 1034 a, 1082 a, 1083 a, 
1097 a 7, 11 18 n 9, 1128a, 1141a, 
1142, 1145 a, 1181a, 1223, 1275 
a 3, 1285, —app. xxi. 
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BriflSn or Bnghl&n, district of. 
See under Bughlan. 

Buland ghel, — a town in the pro- 
vince of Kafman, 499 n. 

Bulandesh, 808 % 9, — another name 
of Mandesh, which see. 

Bulandshahr [anglicized into 
Booloondshahnr], 680 n. 

Buliir [Bulghiir], territory of, 
1103 n, 

Buldan Ka«ir, the mountain range 
of, — where UktaoKa’an isbnried, 
1143 %. 

Bulgaria, 1168 % , 1190 n l, 1283 n 1. 
See also under Bulghar. 

Bulghak*piir [place of great sedi- 
tion],— a by-name acquired by 
Lakhanawati from the rebellious 
spirit of its governors, 682 n 6. 

Bulghar, territory of the, 234, 870 %, 
871 %, 872 % , 886 w, 962 u , 1102 n , 
1115 % 5, 1165 %, 1166, 1168 «, 
1283, 1292. See also under Bul- 
garia. 

Bulkan or Burkan Kaldun, styled 
the Yakah Kuruk, — the placo 
where the Qhingiz Khan was 
buried, 1089 n t 1223 n. 

8ulo [Poland?], 1165%, 1 166%, 
1167 %. 

Bund-Emeer, the. Soo the Band- 
i-Amlr. 

Bundelcund, 777 n. See under 
Bundtslkand. 

Bund41kand, — a district of Hindus- 
tan, 546 n 7, 777 %. 

Bundi — a territory of the Hindus, 
728. 

Bur, — a strong fortress in the terri- 
tory of Ghur, 328 n. 

Bur-Bilaur, — the Hill territory of, 
424 n. 


Burdhan, 561 %8. Same as Burd- 
han-kot, which see, 

Burdhan-kot or Aburdhan-kot, — a 
city of Hindustan, 561 and n 8, 
562 %, 565 n, 566 n 9, 670 n, — app. 
xxi, xxii. 

Burhanpur, — a town in Kandes of 
Hindustan, ix. 

Burhnawah, Anglicized Bnrnawa, 
— a town of Hindustan, 779% 2. 

Burin, the, — the high tract of 
country N.-W. of Ram-pur, in 
the Raj -Sh a hi district, 585 n 7. 

Burj-i-’AjamI, — a tower in the 
city of Baghdad, 1244 n. 

Burj-i-*AlT bin Wahab, — a tower in 
Mayyafankln, facing the west, 
1269 n. 

Burj-i-Karlugh, — a tower in Hirat, 
1128 n. 

Burkan or Bulkan !£aldiin, styled 
the Yakah Kuruk,— tho place 
where the Ohjngiz Khan was 
buried, 1089%, 1223%. 

Burnawa, anglicized from Burh- 
nawah, 779% 2. 

Burning Mound,— Pnshtah Afroz,— 
the, m Badghais, 580. 

Burogil Pass, — a Pass leading to 
Kashgliar, 1045%. 

Burshor, Pui shor or Furshor [Pesha- 
war ?], 81 %, 285 and % 5, 291, 452 
and nn 8 and 2, 453 n 4, 467 %, 
491, 501% 5, 525%, 1002, 1013 
and % 7, 1016, 1022%, 1043 %1. 

Burshor,— a place between Kan- 
dahar and the Indus, 285 % 5. 

Burwala, 837 %4. See under Bar- 
walah. 

Bushauj, also written Fushanj,— a 
tract of country in Khurasan, 22. 
See also under Fushanj. 
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Bust,— a district and town in 
Khurasan, 21, 74 and tt 8, 94 n 3, 
29 , 111, 332 n 9 , 194, 287, 317 
and tt 5, 318 n 6 , 319 n 5, 320 and 
it 3, 324 tt, 360 n 4, 355, 362, 392, 
394, 397,412 and n 8, 415, 422, 
472, 480 w, 492 n 7, 602 n 6, 525 tt, 

1105 tt, 1018 it. 

Bust-abab or Bastabad, 723 tt 9. 


Bustam or Bastam, —a celebrated 
town in the territory of Khura- 
san, 243 n, 256 n 7, 419, 420, 703 
n6, 1206 n 8, 1207 tt. 

Batan,— a district about the Hindu* 
Koh, 1044 tt. 

Buz*Ghitnd, fortress of. See under 
Baz-Ghund. 


o. 

Cabal, 509 tt, for Kabul, which see. 

Cairo, 101 tt 8, 140 w 2, 1276 n, Seo 
also under K^hirah. 

Calcutta, v, 445 tt, 527 n, 534nl, 

641 m 7, 542 a 9, 550 tt 6, 553 n 5, 

556 u 7, 559 m, 590 tt, 665 n 8, 

666 m, 684 tt 8, 686 tt 7, 687 tt 1, 

692 n 3, 693 tt 5, 711 tt 5, 730 n 6, 

735 tt 8, 737 tt 9, 767 tt 5, 771 n, 

773 n, 774 rt, 783 n 8, 785 n 2, 788 
tt 2, 789 tt 6, 800 tt 5, 807 n 2, 809 
tt 5, 812 ?t 3, 814 tt 3, 816 n 5, 818 
tt6, 826 rt 1, 829 tt 7, 831 tt 1, 836 
ti 5, 838 tt 1, 843 m 3, 811»1, 846 
n 6, 849 tt 7, 851 tt 8, 832 a 3, 856 
w8, 860 rt 2, 862 tt 6, 968tttt5, 6 
and 8, 1043 tt 1, 1047tt4, lllltt, 
1130 tt, 1148 tt 5, 1154 tt5, 1158 
tt4, U59tt5, 1 188 tt 8, 1197tt3, 
1204 ?t9, 1215 tt 9, 1225 tt, 1232 
ttl, 1233 a 3, 1241 ttl, 1242 n 2, 
1251 »0, 1258 n 9, 1259 tt, 1265 
tt 9, 1266 tt 4, 1267 n 6, 1268 a 7, 
1272 n 6, 1 279 tt 4, 1290 nn 8 and 1, 
1292 n 9, — app. i, vii, vin, xviii, 
xix, xx, xxv, xxvi. 

Caliuger, 523 n, for Kalinjar, which 
see. 


Callingor, 777 tt, for Kalinjar, whioh 
see. 

Campion, — a vitiated namo of 
Kashin given to it by the old 
European travellers, 950 tt. 

Candahar, 41 tt, 509 tt, 1017 tt, 1018 ti, 
1025 n. See also under Kanda- 
har. 

Caracatay, 969 n 1, for Kara-Khitae. 
which see. [964 n 2. 

Carcou, — a town in Kaia-Klnlao. 

Carizme, 969 ttl, for Khwarazm, 
which see. 

Car mania, — ancient name of the 
l’ersiau province of Kirmau, 
518 tt. 

Carnal or Kama I, — a town in 
Hindustan, 459 tt 7. 

Caschgar, 984 rt, for Kashghar, 
which see. 

Cashmm, the namo of K»2ll ,n > a « 
given in the Ktiflh g l i ar Mission 
Keport, 950 n. 

Caspian gates, — the Dar-band or 
Bab-ul-Abwub, as known to clas- 
sical writers, 998 tt, 1117. 

Caspian, the, 140 n 5, 162 tt 3, 278 
and tt, 879 n t 884 ?t, 886 tt, 902 n, 


23 
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9i6w, 988 n, 991 n, 992, 994», 
996 », 998 n, 1001 n, 1029 n, 1117, 
1188 w, 1286 n 9. 

Castle of ^ufyak, at the foot of the 
mountains of Zar-i-Margb, 831 
n 1. 

Caucasus, the, 881 n, 886 n. See 
also under the Kaukasas and the 
l£akasus. 

Central Asia, xi, 69 n , 474 n 6, 878 n, 
886 n, 890 n, 899 n, 919 w, 1001 n, 
1106 n, 111 6w6, 1 202 n, 1268 
u8. 

Central Persia, 933 n, 939 n . 

Chachan, — a route of KarwSns in 
the Kashin territory, 950 n. 

CMeh, Ohaj or RJinsh, — a city in 
the territory of Farghanah, in 
Mawara-un-Nahr, 921 n. 

Q&nohi Hazarah, — a tract of coun- 
try in Northern India, 1132 n . 

Ohaohoh. — a district along the 
banks of the Indus, 1132 71. 

Qliagkih 1 Sartia» or 4 white hostelry,* 
in the Kunar valley, 1044 n, 
1045 n. 

Ohaghanlan. — a dependency of 
Khurasan, 88 ti 2, 232 n, 374 n 6, 
423 n 8, 426 and n 6, 923 n. 

Ohaghan - Jang. — the name given 
by the Mnghals to half the coun- 
try of Gandhar, where the peo- 
ple are white, 1216 n, 1217 n. 

Ohai. Ohaoh or Shas]i,— a city in 
the territory of Farghanah, 28 
n 8, 921 n. 

Ohambah, — a village on the bank 
of the river Blah, 633 n. 

Ohand gateway in Lakhanawatl, 
erected by Sultan FIruz Shah-i- 
Abu’l Muzaffar, Shah-i-Jahan, 
the JJabashT, 582 n 6. 


Qhandanpur, 470 wl. See under 
Qhandpur. 

Ohandawar. 470 nl, 518 a. See 
under Ohand war. 

Oh an dir i. — a territory in Hindus- 
tan, 639 n 5, 690 and a, 691 ft, 
733, 824 n 7. 

Q&andpur, — a town in the district 
of Farrakhabad on the route 
from Bareili to Fatfc-ghar, 470 
nl. 

Ohand- wah or Jandwal, — a place a 
few miles S,-E. of It&wah, 470 
n 1,616 andn9, 518 n, 742 and 
n 9, 743. Synonymous with the 
next. 

Ohandwar or Ohandawar. 470 and 
n 1, 518 w, 742 and n 9. See also 
the above, with which it is syno- 
nymous. 

Qhang or Ohmg-Khu, the,— a river 
passing by the city of Taiming 
in Khitae, 958 n. 

Chang-sha, — a city in the Chinese 
province of Hu-qnang, 1222 w. 

Charamuin, the,— or Liao Ho, — a 
river in the country of the Khi- 
tans, 885 n. 

Chardoar, — a town in Western 
Kamrud, 563 n. 

Qharizm, for Khwarazm. 

Oharkas. — the territory of the 
Oheremis. 1165 n. 

Oharkh. — a place a few miles from 
the right or east bank of the 
Lohgar river, 73 and n 8. 

Ohashan or Qhushan, — a station 
on the road between Hirat and 
Ghur, 325 n . [459 n 7. 

Qhatang, — a village of Hindustan, 

Qiatgaijw [Chittagong],— a port 
of Bangalah, 592 n, 593 n. 
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€han*najmian*BQma,— rains in the 
country of Karchin on the river 
Shan-tu, 1219 ft. 

■Cheetore, — a tract of country in 
Hindustan, 520 n, 61 In 3. 
Cho-kyang,— a province of China, 
1219ft. 

Chenab, the, 1130 n. See under 
the Ohinab. 

Qhhar Kund or Jhar-kunflah,— a 
tract of conntry lying on the 
right bank and upper part of 
the Son, 587 n 4, 588 n. 

Ohhotah Nag-pur, 588 ft. 

Ohigal or Qhikal,— a small traot 
of country in Turkistan, 872 n. 
Ohilaa. — a city or country in the 
Koh-i-Kara-chal, a range of the 
Himalayah, 1046 n 3. 
gRIn, Ivii, 29, 154, 155 ft 5, 180, 
183, 197 and n 9, 214, 227,230, 
244, 268, 269, 270, 271 and « 1, 
272, 273, 310, 383, 412, 496, 516 
»3, 534, 535 ft, 561 and ft 9, 677, 
720ft 1,764, 780, 817 ft 7, 876 ft, 
877 ft, 880, 891ft, 900, 903 n, 
904 ft, 907 ft, 911 ft 7, 912 ft 9, 
916 », 922 ft, 923//, 924 ft, 935, 
961 w, 962 » 9 963 and n 1, 966, 
967, 9G8, 983 ft, 1046, 1081, 1084, 
1095, 1106, 1107, 1109, 1111, 
1112, 1115 ft 5, 113071, 1144, 1147, 
1151, 1157, 1158, 1159, 1178, 
1186, 1211 it 5 and ft, 1215 and 
ft 2, 1216 ft, 1217 ft, 1218 ft, 1223, 
1259 and ft 2, 1282, 1283 n 8, 1284 
ft 3, 1288. See also under China. 
Ohln-i-Buznrg, or Great China. 

912 n 9. See nnder Maha-QJ^in. 
China, 564 ft, 794n 1, 796ft, 877 w, 
886 ft, 911 » 7, 912 » 9, 923 ft, 
924 ft, 940 ft, 950 ft, 955 n, 959 n, 


1022 ft, 1143 n, 1147 » 1, 1217 », 
1218 ft, 1222 ft. See also under 
Qk In. 

Ohinab, the, — a river falling into 
the Indus, 76 n 2, 533 n, 536 ft, 
641 n 6, 678 n 1, 687 n 9, 816 ft 2, 

1 130 ft, 1154 n 1, 1155 ft 6. 

Ching,— a town in the district of 
Si-gan-fd, 1218 ft. 

Ching Ching, —a Chinese province, 
885 ft. 

Qhing-du or Qhingtfi. — capital of 
the Altan Khan and metropolis 
of Khitae. 957 ft, 958 ft, 959 n, 
1136 ft 9, 1137«, 1222 ft. 

Ching* Khu or Chang, the, —a river 
passing by tho city of Taiming 
in Khitae, 958 ft. 

Qhingtu, 957 ft. See also nnder 
Ohing»du. 

Ching-tu-Fu, the Chinese province 
of, 1222 n* 

Ohinhutah Do-abah # the,— lying 
between tho Ohinab and the Bi- 
hatah, 535 n, 53 6 ft. 

Ohirkah or JIrkah, — a city in the 
country of the Urus [Russians], 
1169«, 1170ft, 117171. 

Ohirkah or JIrkah, the,— a river in 
the country of the Urus [Rus- 
sians], 1169 n. 

Chittagong, 592 m. See under 
Ohatganw. 

Ohj tral, state of, 1044 «. 

QlptraJ, valley of, 1044 ft, 1045 n. 
Ohitra.1. tho. See the next. 

ChTtrar or Ohitral, the, [also called 
the Kainah], — a tributary of the 
Kabul river, 79 ft. 

Chitta, for Khita. 

Chong-King, — a province in tho 
country of Qh»n, 1222 ft* 
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Ohong-quey,— a mountain in the 
country of Qlpn, 1222 to. 

Chordaan, 1009 n, for Khurasan. 

Chorassan, for Khurasan. 

Chorienes [Kal-yun], the rook for- 
tress of, 1054 n 2. 

G3lUf the,— a river of Mughalistan, 
918 to, 919 to, 988 w, 

Chul [uncultivated or desert tract] 
of JaruV, in Hindustan, 293 n 5. 

Qta -i-Jalall, — a name of the Oh ul 
of Jarufc, so called after Jalal- 
ud-DIn Khwarazm Shah, 293 n 5, 
637 n. 

Chunar-gpfh, — a hill and fortress 
of Hindustan, 550 n 6, 551 to. 

fihung-du. See under Ohing-du 
or Ohingtu. 

Qh^ra-garh, — capital of the coun- 
try of Kadhah-Kataukah or 
Gadhah-Katankah, 587 n 4, 588 to. 

OhuBhan or Ohashan, — a station on 
the road between Hirat and 
Ghur, 325 to. 


Oiandu, the capital city of 8hang- 
tu as called by Marco Polo, 
1219 to. 

Oobalek, 91 7 n, for Ghu-Ballk or 
Baligh, which see. 

Oobalic, 917 n, for GhihBalik or 
Baligh, which see. 

Comorin, anglicized name of $nmar 
or Kuraiirun, 1205 to 4. 

Constantinople, 139 to, 181 to, 860 
to 9, 999 to, 1260 to. [Bibar. 

Coooh Bahar, See under Ku§h- 

Corassan, 964 to 2, for Khurasan, 
which see. 

Corea, the name of Khurjah, which 
see, as known to Europeans, 
956 to. 

Crimea, the, 884 to. See under 
Krim and Krimes. 

Croatia, a country of Eastern, 
Europe, 1168 to. 

Cubaligh, 912 to, for Ghu-Ballk or 
Baligh, which see. 

Cumania, 1168 to. 


Babas, — See the next. 

Babusah, also called Dabiis and 
Babusi, — a fortified town about 
midway betwoen Bukhara and 
Samrl^and, 977 to, 978 to. 

DabusI, — Seo the above. 

Dae-kiin,-~& town of Khurasan in 
the district of Marw, 94 and 
to 3, 99 to 1, 125 to 8, 127 to 8, 130. 
An error for Tal-kiin, see page 
94 to 3. 

Bae-ku, — See the next. 

Bae liu or Dae*ku, — a oountry to 
the S.*W. of Khitae, it is called 


Gandhar by the Mughals, 1216 to, 
1217 to. 

Daghistan, country of the Alans, 
999 to. 

Dahanah-i-Sber,— the Lion’s Jaws, 
—a Pass of Sarakhs, 387 and 
w 6. 

Dahind, 77 to. See under Bahind 
and Waihind. 

Dajayl or Dajaylah,— a district 
lying on either side of the Dij- 
lah above Baghdad, 1240 to. 

Dajayl, the, [the Little Tigris], 
1240 n. 
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Dajlali [Tigris], the, 242 n 6, read 
the Dijlah, see page lix. 

Dajzak, — a town in the territory 
of Khurasan. 248, 867, 309, 878. 

Dakhan, the, viii, 611 », 687 n 4, 
689 n, 592 m, 1216 m, 1271m. 

Dalmatia, — a province of Austria- 
Hungary, 1168 w. 

Damascus, the Dimashk or 
Damashk of the Arabs, 162 n 3. 
See under Damashk. 

Damashk [Damascus], capital of 
Syria, 158 m, 204 n, 205 and wn 
4 aud 6, 206 and n 7, 207 and 
m 8, 208 n, 209 n 6, 214 n 6, 218 n , 
219 and ?? 9, 221 m, 222 and n 8, 
223 n 5, 224 and n 9, 225 n 4, 226 
n 8, 227 n 9, 228 aud n 4, 229 
n 5, 1264 m, 1276 n, 1277 n, 1278 n, 
1280 m 6 

Damawand, — a mountain in the 
’Irak-i-’Ajam, lx, 306, 1046 « 3, 
1207 m. 

Damduma, — a place in tho par* 
ganah of Diwkot or DIb-kot be- 
tween Lakhanawati and Dinaj- 
piir, 691 n. 

Damghan, the capital of Kumis, a 
district between Khmasan and 
’Jrak-i-’Ajam, 1 33 n 3, 158 n, 

266 m, 991m, 992, 1188 n 8, 1206 
m 3. 

Damietta, the Dimyatof the Arabs, 
226 m8. See under Dimyat. 

Damik, 486 n 6. The correct name 
of this place is Dam-yak, which 
see. 

Damow or Damu, — a place east of 
Saugor [Sagar] in Hindustan, 
824 m 9. 

Damrilah,— a town in the country 
of bind, 294m, 641. 


Damu. See under Damow. 

Damuh, — a town in the country of 
Kadhah-Katankah between the 
capital QMra.garh and Amud&h, 
588 n. 

Dam -yak, —a place west of the 
Jliilatn, on the route to Ghaanlu, 
432 and u 2, 484, 486 and n and 
m 5, 492. 

“ Dandanekan,”— -a email town in 
Khnrusau. 94 n 3. Same as Dan- 
dnn^un, which see. 

Dandanpd or Dandankad,— a small 
town iu tho distnot of Marw m 
Khurasan. 94 m3, 99 m1, 125mm 
6 and 8, 127 m 8. See also the 
next. 

Daiulfinkan or Dandankan, 94 ?i3, 
125 m 8, 905 n. Same as the 
above, which also see. 

Dungali,— a hilly tract in tho Salt 
Range, 1130 m. 

Danisur,— a town in tho territory 
of Mar din, 1261m, 1279 m. 

Danube, the, 1168 m. 

Da-nu-I, — a dependency of Amul* 
the capital of Tabaristan, 991 n. 

Dar-ul-Khilafat, Baghdad. See 
under Baghdad. 

Dar-ul-Khilafat, Dihli, 525 m. 

Dar-i-Sarrajan, or Gate of the 
Saddlers, in Marw, 1029 m. 

Dar-i-Ta’am, — a place to the south 
of the capital city of SIstan, 20 
and m 3, 195. 

Dar-i*Tang, — a fortress on the 
frontier of Baghdad, 1238 m. 

Darah-i-Gaz, — a valley near the 
city of Balk&, 128 m. 

Darah-i-Karman, — a small darah 
in the province of Kapinan, 1. 

Darah-i-Khisht-Ab, the,— in the 
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district of Hariw*ar*Eud, 417 Dasht-i-Chul, the,— a desert in 
and it 4. Khurasan, 1009 n 7* 


Darah-i-Mandroy,— : in Afghanistan, 
79 it. 

Darah-i-Nur, — valley of the river 
Nur, xlvi. 

Dara-nagar, — a town of Hindustan, 
611 n 8. 

Darangawan [Daran-ga-on],— a 
district in Hindustan, 746 and 

it 6 . 

Dar-band, the Bab-ul-Abwab of the 
Arabs and the Derbend of the 
maps, 994 n, 998 n, 1117, 1286 it, 
1287 it . 

Dar-band-i-Rum, [the Caspian 
Gates], 1117. See the above. 
Darbtir or Dar-bor. See under Dar- 
gun. 

Darghan,— a place in the neighbour- 
hood of Samarkand, 120 and n 4. 
Dar-gun, — a hill tract of Tukhii- 
ristan, 423 and n 1. 

Dar-gur or Dar-gor. See under 
Dargun. 

Dar-gut, Dar-kut or Darkot. See 
under Dar-gun. 

Darkufah, 421 it. See under Dar- 
gun, 

Darlah, the,— a river of Kamrud, 
764 n 6. 

Darmash, 698 a, See also under 
Durmashan. 

Darunah or Daruntah, 77 it. See 
the next. 

Daruntha,— a plaoe at the point of 
junction of the rivers of Nur and 
JiCirat, xlv, xlvi, 77 it, 79 n. 

Darwaz, 424n. See under Dar-gun. 
Darwazah-i-Bars [Fars],— one of 
the five gates of the capital city 
of Sistin, 20 w 3. 


Dasht-i-^abshalf:, the, 163 n 5. See 
under the Dasht-i-$ibghak. 
Dasht-i-Khifohak, the, 992. See 
under the Dasht-i- Kibchak. 
Dasht-i-Khurz, the, — a desert of 
Turkistan, 117 it, 1030 it. 

I Dasht-i-^Cibchak or Khifohak. 
the, — a desert of Turkistan, 163 
it 5, 233 n 6, 913 it, 992, 994 it, 
998 it, 1000, 1082 7t, 1083 it, 1084 it, 
1087 it, 1101 n 1, 1102 it, 1103 it, 
1106 n, 1160 it, 1164 n 9, ll66it, 
1168 it, 1171 n, 1177 it 1, 1178 it, 
1286 it, 1287», 1290 n 9. 
Dasht-i-^ifchak, the. See under 
the Dasht-i- Kibchak. 
Dasht-i-Kipcljak, the, 233 it 6. See 
under the DaB^t-i Kibchak. 
Drtst-i-O&ap, — the left hand— -a ter- 
ritory of Mughulistan, 11 79 it, 

1180 it, 1220 it. 

Dast-i-Rast, — the right hand — a 
territory of Mughulistan, 1179 it, 

1180 it, 1220n. 

Datoll, — a place in the Do-ab of 
the Jun and the Gang, 809 and it 7# 
Dawar, — a district in Khurasan. 
21, 74, 201 it 2, 267, 287, 317, 
319 and it 5, 356, 362, 386, 389, 
390, 472, 1018 it. See also under 
Zamln-i-Dawar. 

Dawar the, Darah of,— south of the 
Kurmah, 499 it. 

Dawari, -a district of Khurasan. 
201 and it 2. 

Dazak, — a town in the territory of 
Khurasan, 248. See also under 
Dajzak. 

Debekote [DIw-ko$ or DIb-kofc], 
parganah of, 591 it. 
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Decan, the, 511 n« See under the 
Dakhan. 

Dehli. See trader Dihli. 

Dehly,— for Dihli. 

Dekaka, — one of the chief cities of 
BangSlah, 586 n. 

Denmark, 138 n 8, 722 n 6, 

Deo-kali [Dova Kala). — a place 
S.-E of Kanauj,680n. 

Deokot, 674 n 3, for Diw-kot, 

which see. 

Depur, — a place between Ghaznin 
and the Margalah Pass, 96 n 2. 

Deva Kala 680 n. See under Deo- 
kali. 

Dewal, 534 nl. See under Dlwal 
and Dibal. 

Dliakah, capital of Bang, lxi, 558 
n 1 , 586 n 9. 

Dharagayh, in the Dakhan, 589 ?u 
Also called Diw-gir. 

Dharam-ga-on, 746 n 5. 

Dharam-pattan, the ancient name 
of Bhatighun in the Nipal valley, 
567 n 1. 

Dholpur, — a district of Hindustan, 
853 n 6. 

Dhutall, 521 n, for the town of Pall 
in Gujarat. 

Diar-i-Bakr, the. See under the 
Diyar-i-Bakr. 

Diar-i-Rabi’ah, — a district in Meso- 
potamia, 996 n. 

Dibal or Dlwal,—- one of the chief 
cities of Sind, 294 n, 295 n, 452, 
491 n 5, 614 n 8, 615 nl, 628 
See also under Diwal. 

Dibal- pur, — a district in Hindus- 
tan, 795 n. 

Dib-kot, of Lakhagawati. See 
under Diwko$. 

DIdankan, 94 n 3. Same as Dan- 
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danpd and Dandan^n, whioh 
see. 

Digarchah or Tighu Lambu,— a 
Buddhist monastery on the bank 
of the Saupu river, 670 n 9. 

Dih of AhangrtrSn, — a village near 
Ghaznin, 32 In 6. 

Dih-i- Jaliiblah,— a village of Bagh- 
dad, 1253 n, 1254 n. 

Dih-i-Wakf, — a village of Baghdad, 
1253 n, 1254 ». 

Dihistan,— a district in the terri- 
tory of Khurasan, 123 », 124 n, 
125 and n 8, 240 n. 

Dihli or Dohll, x, xiii, xxi, xxxiii 
n 2, xxvi, xxvii, xxviii, xxix, xxx, 
1, 26 nl, 41 n 6, 79 n, 91 n 9, 
] 58 n, 168 n 2, 204, 205, 231 nl, 
248 nl, 283 n 9, 293 n 5, 294 n, 
317, 322 n, 345, 369 n 5, 379 n 4, 
388 n 7, 399 n, 418n 2, 459 n7, 
460 andn3, 462 n, 463 n, 467 n, 
468, 469 and n 9, 470 n, 488 nl, 
489 n 6, 491, 497 n 3, 506 n, 508 n, 
509 n, 510 n, 511 n, 514 n, 615, 
516 n 2, 517 n, 518 n 5, 519 n, 620 n, 
522 n, 523 n, 524 n, 525 andn, 
627 n, 628 n, 629 n 4, 530 and n 
and n 5, 533 n, 634 n, 535 n, 637 n, 
638 n, 539 n, 542 n 9, 543 n, 549 
and n 4, 550 n 6, 551 n and n 7, 

552, 553 n 5, 662 n, 573 n 9, 575 
and n 9, 576 n 6, 577 n, 679 n 4, 
583 and n, 684 nn 2 and 3, 589 n, 
691, 594 nl, 598 andn 8, 602 and 
n 4, 604 n 9, 605 and n 1, 606 and 
n 3, 607 n and n 6, 608 and nn 8 
and 9, 609 and n and nn 3 and 5, 
610 n 7, 611, 612 n 6, 614 n 8,- 615 
and n 1 , 617 n, 618 n, 619, 620 and 
n4, 621 »6, 622 n, 623, 624 n and 
n 3, 625, 627 n 5, 028 and n 3, 629, 
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630 and n 2, 631 , 634 nn 9, 2 and 3, 
635 and n 9, 636 and n 3, 63 In 8, 
639, 640 and n 3, 644 and ft, 645 
and ft, 646, 647 and ft 9, 648, 649 
and n 6, 662, 655, 656 and ft , 659 
and n and n 4, 660 and ft 9, 662, 
666 ft, 667, 668 ft, 670 n 2, 672 a, 
675, 676, 677 and ft 6, 679, 680 ft, 
683 and n 7, 684 and nn 8 and 9, 
686, 687 and n 9, 688 and n and 
nn3 and 4, 690 n 8, 691 ft, 692, 
693 ft 2, 695 and n 9, 696 ft, 698, 
700 and ft 8, 701 and n 1, 703, 704, 
705 and n 7, 706, 707 n 6, 708 and 
n 1, 709 and ft, 710, 711 and»4, 
712 ft 6, 715, 716 n 6, 717 ft, 718 n, 
720 n 1, 722 and n 6, 724, 725 and 
n 5, 727 n 7, 728, 730 n 7, 735, 738, 
741 and ft 2, 745 n 2, 747, 749 a 2, 
763, 756 and n 3, 757 n 5, 758 ft 9, 
761, 763, 767 n 1, 768 n 4, 769, 
771 w, 772 w, 773 a, 774 n, 775 n, 
776 ft, 777 ft, 778 m, 779, 780 and 
m 5, 782 ft, 783 and n 9, 784 » and 
ft 6, 786, 786 and n 6, 788 and nn 
9 and 1, 789, 790, 791 ft 1, 792 n 9, 
793ftn3and7, 794 nn 9 and 1, 
795 ft, 796, 797 and ft 6, 801, 806, 
809, 811 ft 8, 812 nw 2 and 3, 814, 
815« 8, 816 and ft 4, 817 ft 7, 821 
n 8, 823 ft and n 3, 825, 830 and n 5, 
834, 837 and ft 2, 838 ft 7, 839, 
840 and ft 2, 841 and « 5, 814 and 
ft 4, 845 and ft, 846 ft?) 5 and 6, 
847 ft 2, 848, 849 and n 7, 850 ft 6, 
851 ft 8, 855, 857 ft 3, 860, 861 
and n, 862 n 8, 863 n 3, 864, 878 w, 
884 ft, 910 ft, 912 ft, 932 ft, 934 n, 
936 n 6, 948 ft, 961ft, 1002 n 6, 
1045 ft, 1 129 and ft 1, 1 13 i w, 1 135 
« 3, 1186, 1 145 ft, 1 155 ft 6, 1156, 
1174 and ft 2, 1181 ft 2, 1184 ft, 


1201ft, 1202ft, 1224ft, 1225ft, 
1259 ft 3, 1271ft, 1274 ft 1, 1275 
ft 3, 1285, 1288, — app i, ii, iii,iv, 
v, vi, vii, xix, xxiii, xxiv, xxv. 

Dijiah [Tigris], the, lix, 64, 242 
ft6, 712ft, 1232, 1237 ft 6, 1238, 
1239ft, 1240ft, 1241 ft 1, 1243 
and ft, 1245, 1261, 1268ftft8 

and 9, 1282 ft. See also under the 
Tigris. 

Dllam, territory of, 15, 55 ft 1,58, 
59, 94 ft 3, 137, 996 ft, 1188 ft, 
1234 ft 4. 

Dilem, 996 ft, for Dllam, which see. 

DIlun-Yilduk or Dilun Yulduk, — a 
place in MughuliBtan, 938 n, 944 ft. 

Dimashk. See under Damashk 

Dimuwand, an error for Damawand. 
See page lx. 

Dimyiit [Damietta], — a town in 
the Diyar-i-Misrlah, 226 ft 8, 228 
ft 4, 229 ft 6. 

Dlnajptir, — a district in the terri- 
tory of Lakhanawa$I, 559 ft, 562 n , 
563 ft, 591 ft. 

Dmal-pur, 795 n, for DIbal-pur. 

DInanr, 1239 ft, or 

Dinawar, 996 ft, or 

Dinawr, — a town in the ’Iriik-i- 
’Ajam, 13, 161 ft 6, 242 ft 6, 996 n, 
1239 ft. 

Din-ghiz or Tin-ghiz [Lake] Bal- 
kash, — a lake of Mnghulistan, 
920 ft. [see page li. 

DInja-pur, an error for Dlnajpur, 

DInkojf,— a town on the bank of 
the Indus, 291 ft. 

DInur, — a place between Ghaznin 
and the Margalah Pass, 97 ft. 

Diul, — a city in the month of the 
river Sindh, 295 n. See under 
Dibal and Diwal. 
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Diwah, the,— a river of Lakhana- 
watf, 686 n 9. 

Diwal or Dfbal, — one of the chief 
cities of Sind, 294 n, 295 n, 452 
and n 2, 491 n 5, 632, 534 and n 1, 
614 n 8, 615, C41, 668 n, 1164. 
See also under Dibal. 

Diwglr [Dharagarh], in the Dak- 
han, 689 w, 1216 it. 

Dtw-kot or Dib*kot, — a city of 
Lakhanawatl on the eastern side 
of the river Gang, 562 n, 563 n, 
664 », 565, 571 n 2, 672 and 7*4, 
674 and?m3 and 7, 575 and w, 
576 and n 3, 678 and n 2, 585 n 6, 
686, 591 n. 

Diyar-i-Bakr, — a district in Meso- 
potamia, 136 n, 137, 169n7, 

204 n, 206, 219, 222, 224,298, 
883, 996 t*, 1141 n, 115 1 n, 1152n, 
1263, 1264 w, 1268 n 9, 1270 n 2, 
1280?i5. 

Diy ar-i- M i?rlah, 1 40 tt 2, 209 n 6, 
21 On, 212 «1, 217 t*, 218 wand 
n 5, 222 nn 8 and 9, 226 n 7, 228 
n4, 229 n 6, 230 n. Soo also 
under Egypt and Misr. 

Do*ab or Do-abah, tlie,— of the 


BiSh and the Kiwi, 560 n 6, 668 
n 9, 679, 705 n 7, 74p, 811 n 8, 
1131 7i, 1155 7i 6, 1156n7. 

Do-abah, the,— of the Gang and 
the lun, 816. 

Dolab-i-BaVuI — a place in Bagkdid, 
1213 n. 

Doll Rhang, — a fortified city in the 
country of Tingnash, 1220 ft. 

Don, the, 1000 », 1001 n, 1 170 n 8 
and n. 

Dooshak, or Jalalabad, capital of 
Sijistiin, 1887*7. 

Doub, 921 v 

Dufflah, 666 n 8. 

Dii-In, — a city of A/arbaijan, 170 

it 8. 

Dujz-i-Kamall, — a fortress in the 
Kuhistiin of the Muldfrtdah, 
1192 n. 

Du-mandosh,— -a plao * in the coun- 
try of Ghur, 308 n 9. 

Duntoor, 967t2, wrong name of 
Depur, which see. 

Dnrdhan, 561 728 , for Burdhan- 
kot, wluch see. 

Durmashan, 392 71 6. See "also 
under Darmash 


Eastern Khurasan, 403 ti. 

Eastern Mongolia, 886 ti. 

Eastern Persia, 1119 7 *. 

Ecbatana, the ancient name of 
Hamadan, 996 n. 

Edessa, — a town of Mesopotamia, 
the Buha of Arab geographers, 
225 n 4. 

Egrigaia, — the name given by 
Marco Polo to Irlki or Irlkia, the 

24 


capital of Tmgkut or Kashin, 
952 n. 

Egypt, liv, 13 n6, 101 n 8, 139, 140 
7 * 72.2 and 5, 209 727 * 5 and 6, 212 
71 1, 215n9, 220a 3, 221 n 6, 225 
ti 4, 226 7* 8, 603 7* 7, 766, 829 71 9, 
1189, 1275 7*3. See also nnder 
the Diyar-i-Mi>rIah and Migr* 

Ekdala,— Europeanized form of 
Akdalah, which see, 590 ti.. 
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England, 809 n, 718 ». 

Erbil, lOOltt. See under Arbll of 
Azarbaijan. 

Eski Saghra, 1100 n. 

Euphrates, the, 185 and ft 1, 140 
ft 2, 1241, 1256 ft 6, 1260 ft 5, 


1264 w, 1275 n 2. See also the 
Furafc. 

Europe, vi, 157 n 3, 214 » 8, 886 n, 
1 0287*, 1194, 1283 nl, — app. v. 
Enxine, the, 886 n. See also under 
the Blaok Sea, 


Fadas, 875 n 6, another name of 
Faras, which see. 

Fai-fong-fu, the ancient Taiming 
and the Pian-kin of Europeans, 
1136 ti9. 

Faj Hanisar, — a Pass in the moun- 
tains of GHbur, xlix, 319 n 8, 441 
ft7. 

Faj of Khaesar, — a Pass in the 
mountains of Gthiir, 319. 

Fallen Minar,— Pratah Minarah,— 
the, a fortress on the western 
bank of the Indus, 78 n. 

Fanakat, — a city of Mawara-un- 
Nahr, also called ash-§hash, now- 
known as Tashkand, 19 n 2, 28 
n 8, 261 n, 932 n, 1083 n, 1084 n 

Fanakat, the, [the Sihfm or Jaxar- 
tes], 263 77, 931 ft, 932, 972 ft, 
978 n, 975 n 6, 987. See also 
under the Slljun and Jaxartes. 

tfang-ching or Miing-ahing, — a 
Chinese province, 1221 n. 

Far-ab or Far-yab,— a territory and 
city of Tnrkistan, 399 n 7, 915 ft, 
920 ft, 921 ft, 962 v , 969 n 1 . Also 
called Utrar, which see. Soe also 
under Faryab. 

Farah or Farab, — a city of Sistan 
or Sijistan, xxv, 195, 201 and ft 2, 
233, 397, 472, 480 n, 112 2», 
1200 ft, 1203, 1294. 


Faras or Baras, — a district in the 
territory of Khurasan, 342, 375 
and n 6, 390 and n 7, 398 and n 5 . 

Far-aw, 399 n 7, another name of 
Far-yab and Far-ab, which see, 

Farawah, — a district and city in 
the territory of Khurasan, 122, 
123 ti, 124 ft, 125, 12971. 

Farghanah, — a district in Mawara- 
un-Nahr, 27 andnG, 28, 29, 43, 
62, 260, 465 n, 889 n, 890 ft, 903 n, 
914ti, 915 n, 916 «, 919, 921 «, 
923 7*, 970 n 2, 980, 1146. 

Farhad-gurd,— a place at a short 
distance of Nishapur, 16 and 
ft 5. 

Farman-dih,— a place in the terri- 
tory of the Knhistan, 1197. 

Farrnkhabad, — a district of Hindus- 
tan, 470 n 1. 

Fars, province of, 23 and n 9, 24, 
31 n 3, 84 7i 6, 55 nl, 56 ft, 61 n 4, 
62, 63, 65, 66 7i 7, 84 and ft 6, 133, 
137, 148, 155 n 6, 169 and n 7, 173 
andwft4 and 5, 174 and ft, 175 
and ft 8, 176 andnl, 177 and ft 6, 
178 and nn 7 and 8, 179 and ft 9, 
180 ft, 183 ft 2, 184 ft, 185 ft, 187, 
265, 266 ft, 277 ft 5, 283 ft 9, 294, 
295 and ft 6, 296, 299, 304 ft 2, 
882, 934 ft, 991 », 1011 ti, 1110^ 
1118, 1119, 1151ft, 1228, 1234 
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nS, 1243*, 1262 ti, 1208 * 9,— 
app. xxi. 

Fame, 367 w 7, another name of 
Faras, which see. 

Farwan, — another name of Bar wan, 
the city between Ghaanin and 
Balkh, which see, 288 n 3. 

Farwan or Parwan, — a town on the 
Panj-hir river, 288 * 3. 

Faryab or Farab, — a territory and 
city of Tnrkistan, 56*3, 128*, 
243*8, 378, 391, 399 and *7, 
920*, 1009*, 1128* See also 
under Farab 

Fastat or Fustat, another name of 
Mi?r [Cairo], 1278*. 

Fatb-abad, — a place between Ghaz- 
nin and the Margalah Pass, 
founded by Snltfin Mandud, son 
of Sultiin Mas’ud of Ghaanin, 
97* 

Fatlji-ghar, — a town of Hindustan, 
470 n 1. 

Fath-i-Jang,— a district in the 
Rawal Pindi Division of the 
Panjab, 537 *. 

Felugia or Anbfir, — a town on the 
Euphrates, 135 a 1. 

Feraber,— a town of Bokhara, 964 

* 2 , 

Feroozkooh, for Firuz-koh, which 
see. 

Filistin [Palestine], 215, 224. See 
also under Palestine. 

Firbad, — or 

Fiibaz, — a fortress of Khwarazm, 
on the river Jihun, 137 *4. 

Firuz-abad, — now called the Kofci- 
lah of FIruz ghah, one of the 
suburbs of Dihli, 599 n. 

Firuzabad, a town on the site of 
the ancient city of Chand-war. 
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on the banks of the Jun or 
Yamuna, 742*9. 

Firu*-abad or 

Firuzl gateway,— one of the quar- 
ters of Hirat, 1036*1. 

Firuzi Bagb, — a garden of Ghaxnrn, 
87 *. 

Firuz-koh, capital of the Bilad-ub 
Jibiil of Ghur, xxiii, xlvi, 1, 115, 
150, 242*6, 243, 245, 253, 282*, 
285, 310, 337, 338*1, 339 and 
*7, 340, 341, 344, 348*, 349*, 
350, 350 and * 2, 357, 358, 301, 
862, 364, 365, 369, 370, 371 and 
*3, 372, 377, 386, 389, 393, 394 
and n and * 3, 395, 396, 397 and 
«* 5 and 8, 398, 399, 400 and * 3, 
402*, 403 and*, 404, 405 and 
* 4, 406, 407 and * 5, 408, 409, 
411 and*, 412 w, 413*1, 414, 
415,417, 418, 419*5, 424, 429, 
430, 447. 456, 464*, 472 and w 7, 
480*, 487, 490, 501 and * 5, 602, 
523 * , 525 *, 583 and * 8, 772 *, 
1002 * 7, 1004, 1006, 1007, 1047, 
1048, 1055, 1056, 1057 and *4, 
1073, 1199*. 1207*. 

Firuz-kohi, 874* 

Flruz-pur, — a town of Hindustan, 
790*9. 

Fiwiir, — a district and town be- 
tween Ghiirjistun and Faras, 200, 
342, 375, 37G*, 390, 409, 602 * 6, 
1003, 1026, 1053, 1054, 1065, 
1060, 1061 *7, 

F0-cheu-F5 ,— a town in the Chinese 
province of Se-chwen, 1222*. 

Fultid,— a town m the ’Irak-i-’Ajam, 
991 *. 

Fulad-Sum,— a city in the KasJ|- 
ghar territory, 922*, 986*. 

Fur, Pur or Porus, country of,— 
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n territory in Hindustan, 636 n, 
687 n. 

Forat [Euphrates], the, 185, 136*, 
1240 a, 1241 and n 1, 1261*7, 
1264*, 1276*2, 1277*. See 
also under the Euphrates. 

Farshor,— same as Burshor, which 
see. 

Fufihanj, also written Bughanj,— a 


tract of country in Khurasan 
near Hirat, Isiii, 11 and » 4, 22, 
36 * 9, 49 * 9, 81*, 186*, 186*, 
247, 377, 891, 991, 992, 1027*8, 
1039. 

Fus^t or Fast it,— 'another name 
of Mi*r [Cairo], 1278* 

Fattehabad, incorrect spelling of 
Fatfo-abad, which sec. 


Gubar, ~~ a town in the oonntry of 
Bujawr, 1048* 1. 

Oabari, an error for Gibart, see 
page Iv. 

Gabur.kot or Gibar-kot,— a for* 
tress in BSjawr, xhi, 1014 a. 
Gu^huh-Katanknh or Kndhah-Ka* 
tunkfth, also called Gondwanah, 
— a territory of Uiudustnn, 687 
*4, 691*. 

Gadhi,— a town of Bangalah, 
692 «. 693 *. 

Gfth or K8h,— a Kala’ or fortress in 
Sijistnn, 86 n. 

Galwii-i or Kalwi-i, — or 
Galwu-in or Kalwn-in,— a district 
of Hindustan, 676*. 

Gandah-har, 1216*, for Gandhar, 
which see. 

Gandhar, — a town or city on tlio 
banks of the river Sind, 77 w, 
78*. 

Gandhar, — the name given by the 
Mnghals to the country between 
Hind and Tibbat, 1216*, 1217 n. 
Called gandhar by the Mnsul- 
mans and M ah a -Oh In by the 
Hindus. 


Gandhiirah, the ancient name given 
by the Hindus to the hilly coun- 
try on the frontier of Hindus* 
tun, 637 ». 

Gang [Ganges], the 8eo under 
the Ganges. 

Ganges, the, 86*, 107, 468 * 4, 

469 «, 624 w, 650*n5 and 6, 

651 ?] , 569 a 2, 661, 662 n, 664 », 

582 » 6, 686 and n 6, 586 n, 589 n, 

693 w 6 ami n, 61 1 * 3, 618 «, 629 

* (i, 639. 646, 667 * 3, 696 * 3, 

697 and*, 737*7, 739*5, 740 
*8, 763*1, 809, 816, 838, 1021 

* 8,— app xx u. 

Gang-pur,— a district of Bhatoh or 
Bhift 688*. 

Ganguif or Kankuri,— n district 
of Hindustan, 575 and n 2. 

Ganjah,' — a town of Ghariistan. 

in Khurasan. 144 *, 170 n 8, 998 n. 
Ganj-rut, for WanjruJ, the terri- 
tory in the Multan province, 723 

71 1. 

Gan-nan, the former name of Ko - 
chin-China, 1221 n, 1222* 

Garanah or Garanah, the, — a river 
bounding the Gwaliyur territory \ 
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on the east and falling into the 
Jurt or Yamuna, 733 n 7, 825 

G&rdaiz, — a district aud town in 
tho Glmznin territory, 435 a 2, 
449 and » 9, 491, 498 a 7, 505, 
518 », 530 », 538a, 901 h. 

Gardes, lv, 90 i n tSame os Gar* 
d&iz, which also see. 

Gap Kapura’h, the Afghan name 
of tho fortress of Glri near tho 
Sind or Indus, lv. 

Gariw or Knriw, — a district in the 
territory of Ghur, 3 44 n 1 

Gariwah of Suntue the Nu-jiu,— * a 
tract of country to tho west of 
Baghdad, 1239 n 

Garmsir, — a tract of country in the 
territory of Khurasan, xlu, hx, 
16 n 3, 107, 108 «, 148, 253,341, 
342,350, 374 andn3, 392, 395, 
397, 398,448 and n 3, 472, 501, 
540, 548 and » 3, 580, 878 n, 1006, 
1014 n 2, 1015 n, 1016, 1075 n, 
1133, 1220,— app. xx 

Garwa, — a place near Sheor&jpur 
in Parganah Sarah of Allahabad, 
683 ». 

Gasgurl or Knakuri,*-*a district of 
Hindustan, 075 n 2. 

Gaodah or Guay, — a division of tho 
couutr> of Bangiiluh, 558 a 7, 
659 n 2, 592 n. Seo also under 

Gauf 

Gauf or Gattdah, — a division of 
the country of Bangtilah, 558 
nn 7 and 8, 559 n 2, 564 n, 57C n 5, 
682 n 6, 585 n 6, 588, 590 n, 592 n, 
595 n 2, 617 n, 618 n, 778 n. 

Gawashlr, also called Bardasir, — a 
town in the territory of Kirman, 
281 n 5, 283 and n 9, 284 and n 1, 
' 285 n 2, 295 «, 934 n, 1119. 


Gas, Darah of,— a valley near the 
city of Balfcib 128 a. 

Gaziw or Ktusiw, — a district in the 
territory of Ghur. 344 and n 1 

Gazmin, 1020 ti, wrong spoiling of 
Ghuznm 

Genoa, 1000 «. 

Georgia, 296, 996 «, 1001 «. Seo 
also under UharjiMtau and Gnr* 
jist&n 

Getes, Europeanized name of 
Jntnh, which see, 939 w. 

Ghaghar, the, — a tubutary of tho 
Indus, SO a, 

Gharu, the, —a river of Hindustan, 
533 u, 541 n 6, 723 n 1 , 8 13 «, 1 155 

Nil, 

GhareJjistttn, same as Gharjistan, 
winch see. 

(jhaiightan, same as Gharjistan, 
which seo 

Gbarjah,— a placo in tho vicinity 
of Hanirkiind, 233 n. 

Gharjistan [GeorgiaJ, —a district or 
province of Khurasan, xxi, 80 
n 5, 95, 113«, 115, 298 n, 3 41 
and « 6, 312, 343, 350, 308, 367, 
369, 370 and n, 372, 374 w 3, 376, 
385, 390, 393, 394, 396, 397, 398, 
415, 416, 417, 418, 419 n 5, 423 
n 8, 42 4 u 3, 427 a, 429 n 8, 431, 
456, 877 u, 918, 1003, 1008, 

1011 n, 1020 ti, 1029a, 1036 n, 
1038 n 6, 1048 andn7, 1055, 
1036 n, 1071 n 3, 107 2 and nn 7 
and 1, 1077, 1199 n, 1200 n, 
1201 n. See aUo under Gurjia- 
tan. 

Ghazghuzz fTaghar-i-Ghazzl. — a 
territory of Turkistan, 962 n. 
Ghazistan, for Ghuzziatan. which 
see, 1071 n 2. 
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ghaanah, same as Ghaznln, which 
see. 

Ghazni, another way of writing the 
word Ghaznm. 

Ohaznin, vii, xii, xir, xix, xx, xxi, 
xxii, xxiiift2, xxiv, xxvi, xxxm, 
xlvi, xlix, 1, 22, 27, 41 «, 43 and 
nn 4 and 5, 46, 49, 50 n 3, 71 and 
n 5, 72 and n 6, 73 arid nn 7 and 8, 
74 and im 2 and 3, 76, 79 n, 82 
and n 2, 85 n, 86 n, 87 n, 88 and 
n 2, 89 and n 8, 90, 91ft 8, 92 n 3, 
93, 95 and ft# 7 and 9, 96 and 
«nl and 2, 97 and n, 98 andna 5 
and 6, 99, 100, 102 n 1, 104, 105 
n and n 6, 107, 108 and n and nn 2 
and 5, 109, 110 and ft 5, 111, 112 
and nn 8 and 5, 1 13 n, 1 14u, 115, 
117 n, 124 ft 4, 130, 132 and n 9, 
133, 139, 143 a 2, 148 awl ft 5, 149 
and n 2, 186 «, 189, 190, 231, 236 
* 0, 243, 244 n, 248 and n 1 , 252, 
253, 255 and v 7, 250 and », 257 
7(2, 258 a, 205/(4, 207 and ft 7, 
275 «, 285 and «5, 286 and it 7, 
287 and n 9, 288 a 3, 289 n , 290 and 
« nrni ii 4, 291 n, 307, 308 n 2, 310, 
313 n 4, 31 0 n and a 2, 31 7 a and n 5, 

319 a 5, 321 and ftO, 323 a, 321 a, 

320 n, 329, 330, 331 a 2, 332 and 
n 4, 333, 337 and a 7, 338 nnl 
and 2, 339 and «n7 and 8, 840, 
341 aud n 7, 342, 343 and a 3, 344, 
845, 346, 347 and a 2,343 a, 349 a, 
350 and n, 351 «, 353 a, 354, 355 
and n, 356 and « and » 2, 357 a 7, 
358 a 2, 861 ft 6, 369 m 5, 370 a 2, 
374 n 2, 376 and n 2, 377 and nn 4, 
5 and 6, 378, 379 and nn 4 and 5, 
380 and n 9, 882, 884, 890,391 
and ft 8, 392 aud an 6, 394, 395, 
398 and nn 7, 8 and 1, 399 and a 


401 n, 403 n, 405 ft 8, 412, 413 and 
ill, 415, 416 and » 3, 417, 418, 
419 n 5, 421, 422, 423 « 8, 427 

and n, 428 n 1, 429, 431, 432 and 
nl, 433 and ft, 434 and ft. 435 
and a 2, 438 and ft 2, 439 and ft 5, 
440 and « 6, 441 and « 7, 443 and w, 
446 « and ft 3, 447 ft 6, 448 and « 3, 
449 and a 8, 450 ft, 451 n, 453 n 4, 
454it, 456, 458, 460 ft 3, 461 n, 
462, 464 a, 467ft, 469 n, 470, 471 
ft and it 5, 473, 474, 475 « 2, 476 ft, 
480 n, 481, 482 n, 483 n, 484 and », 
480 and n and ft 5, 487,488,489 
and ft 2, 492 and n 7, 493 and«, 
494, 495 and n 4, 498 n and n 6, 

499 1(8,500 and ft 3, 501 and « 
and ft 5, 502 and « 0, 503 and n 8, 
504 and n 4, 505 and n and a 5, 

500 and n 9, 509 n, 510 n, 513 and 
ii 8, 514, 515, 510 ft 2, 517 ft, 518 n, 
619 a, 520ft 521 n, 522«, 523 n 5 
and a, 526 a 8, 527 and a, 528 a 2, 
532, 533, 63 4 and n 6, 536 «, 537 a, 
538 a, 541 a ami a 7, 545 a 5, 546 
n 7, 548, 5 19, 650 a 6, 575 a 9, 576 
nf>, 577 and a, 578, 001, 002 and 
ii 4, 604, 007 and a 5, 012 « 5, 614 
« 8, 623 a 8, 627 a 5, 031 a 7, 033 
a 0, 655, 689 a, 090 n 8, 092 a 3. 725 
and a 5, 790, 795 ft, 874 «, 881, 
901 a, 904 n, 905 «, 920 a, 930 w 6, 
964 n 2, 989 a, 1002 and n 0, 1005, 
JUOO, 1010 a, 1011 ft, 1012, 1013, 
ion ft 2, 1015», 1016 and ft 3, 
1017 ft, 1018», 1019 m, 1020ft, 1021 
and a 8, 1022n, 1023, 1042andti 5, 
1043, 1047 and ii 4, 1050 n, 1057 
and n 4, 1060 n 5, 1062 n 7, 1065, 
1071 and n 2, 1072 and nn 5 and 
8, 1073 aud « 4, 1075 », 1081 » 1, 
1082 a, 1100, 1109, 1119, 1126, 
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1128, 1129, 1131, 1132 », U33, 

1 145 n, 1152, 1155 a 6, 1198 a 8, 
1202 «, 1203 n, — app. iii, ri, xvii, 

XVIII, XXVI, 

Gheucserai, 971 w, for Kiwak Sarae, 
which see 

Gh» 3 »»pur or fthahr-i»Zagtmn.~» 
one of the suburbs of Dihli, 598 
w 8. 

Ghuni, for Gharri m, which see 

GUuny, for Ghazum, which see, 

Ghograh, the,— a river of Hindus- 
tan, 760 « 7. 

Ghoor, for Ghur, which seo 

Ghor, for Ghur, which see. 

Ghofa-Trap, or the Horne’s Leap,— 
a place on the west bunk of the 
Indus, 292 n . 

Ghore, for Ghur, which see. 

(•hour, for Ghur 

Ghu»B alight the name given to the 
city *»f I{il5*it*ghiiti by the Mu* 
ghnls, lxiu, 261/1, 917/1, 918 «, 
980 n 7 

Ghu-Balik, same as Ghu.Bihgh, 
which seo. 

Ghulgliuloh, 1058 n 6. Same as 
Gulgulili, which see. 

Ghur, xii, xin, xx, xxt, xxu, xxui 
n2, xxiv, xxv, xxxiu, li, 74,84 
and n 7, 106 n 3, 1 10 and n 5, 111, 
112 and n 5, 114»», 115, 149 and 
w8, 150, 155 m 3, 181 and n 9, 182, 
192 and n 1, 197, 199, 201, 231, 
237 n 8, 238, 240 n, 243 and n 9, 
244 n, 245 andnwO and 7, 246 
and k 8. 218, 252, 253, 235 and 
« 7, 256 and ?», 257 and n 2, 258 n, 
265 n 4, 266, 267, 274 ami n 9, 
276, 2S2, 285, 287 n 9, 300, 302, 
305 a 7, 306 arid wn 9 and 3, 307 n, 
308 and n 2, 309, 31 1 and « 2, 312. j 


313 and n 4, 314, 315, 316 and » 
and n2, 317, 318 and an 9 and 1, 
319 and n 5, 320 and n» 3 and 5, 
321 and an 6 and 7, 322 a, 323 
and it, 324 audit, 325 a, 320 n, 
327n, 328 an<l« 8 and a, 329 
and w, 330, 831 and n 1, 332 and 
» 5, 333 ami n 6, 334, 335 and it 3, 
336 an 4 and 5, 337 and as 0 
and 7, 338 and /in 1 and 2. 339 w 7, 
341 ami » 7, 342, 343 and a 3, 344, 
345, 346, 3 17 and » 2, 348 *, 349 
and a, 350 and «, 351, 352, 355 
and n 7, 358 and ?in 2 and 3, 359 
and it, 361 and an 6 and 7, 362, 
363 and n 0, 364. 365,366,367, 
308, 369 ami a 6, 370, 371 and 
a 3, 372. 374, 375 «, 376, 377 and 
no. 378, 379 nndnfl, 380,382, 
385, 387, 388. 389, 390, 391 « 2, 
392, 393 an<l n 6, 394 and «, 396, 
390, 397 and n 3, 398, 399 and n 3, 
400/m i and 3, 402 m, 403 a, 407 
n 6, 9iH, p»9, 410 n 5, 411/1,413, 
411, 415, 416 atidnnU and 2, 
417 and n 9, 418, 419 a 5, 420, 
421, 422, 424 aud n 3, 425, 427, 
431 and n 7, 432, 439 and «|4, 
440 and n 0, 44t n 7, 442 «, -44.3 w, 
446 and n 5, 447, 448 nnd n 3, 440, 
456, 405 «, 47 J n 5, 472 nnd w 7, 
473 and n 2, 474, 480 n, 489, 491 
and n H, 492 mid n 7, 499 49 4 n 1, 
496, 498 a, 502, 603, 504 n 2, 

509 n, 510 «, 61 4, 515, 619a, 522 n 
525 n, 534, 539 and « 2, 648 n 8 
nfl. 578, 580,581, 582 
and n 7, 012 nil, 

873 n, 877 n 522 n, 1074 n. See 
922, ° 

under Gujarat. 

uux-gio or Juxjan,— a d (strict on 
the north-west frontier of Ghur, 



1010 n, 1013 and n6, 1017 n, 
1018 », 1019 n, 1020 n, 1029 n, 
1036 n, 1039, 1045 n, 1047, 1048, 
1051 n 4, 1055, 1056 and n and 
n 1, 1058 and n6, 1059 n 9, 1061 
n9, 1062, 1063 andw8, 1065, 
1070 and n 7, 1071, 1072 n 5, 1073, 
1075 n, 1076 n, 1079, 1106, 1108 
Hi, 1109, 1119, 1126, 1128, 1132 
and n, 1133, 1188 n, 1198n8, 
1199 and n, 1201%, 1202%, 1203 
aiul n t 1206, 1226, — app. xvi, xix. 

Ghuzak, ’Ufcbah of, — a pass in a lofty 
mountain of Northern India, 87 n. 

Ghnaa,— a conntry bordering on 
Turkistan, 962 n. 

Ohuzzistan, country of the flhozz 
tiiboB, 980, 1071 n 2. 

Gibart,* a tract of conntry north 
of the Knhui river, between tho 
Kama 9 and tho Bawlcy Sind, lv, 
1043 andnl, 1044 and n, 1045, 
10*17, 1073, 1081 

Gibar-kut or Gahar kot, — a fortress 
m Bajawf, xlvi, 104*1 %. 

Gllun,— a province south of tho 
Caspian, 15, 278 n, 991 «, 1029a, 
1117, 1188 w, 1192 1208«, 1234 

n 4, 1286 ri 9. 

Gilgi|, — a city or country in the 
Koh-i-ftarn-Slial, in the Hi mu- 
laynh, 1046% 3 

Gilu-Khuri, — one of th© suburbs of 
Dihli, 698 w 8, 622 %, 634 and n 2, 
636 and ti 2, 709,850, 857 

358 m .95 « 5, for Uiri or Girl, winch 

374 n 2, 3«. 

6 and 6, 878, bSodukin,— Va?bah or 

380 and % 9, 882, 38*, 1. 

and a 8, 392andiin6, 394. ’ irt-Koh, 

398 and mi 7, 8 and 1, 399 and n , 


Knhistan of the Mnlahidah, 991 «, 
1188 n 8, 1192 n, 1X93 n, 1206 and 
*3, 1207 %, 1209 n, J210«, 1211 n> 

Girefto, 1119 n, for Jiraft, which 
see. 

Girl or Girl,-— a fortress near the 
Sind or Indus, xlvi, 78 n, 95 and 
%5, 1043 nl. 

Go-lmlig, for Ghu-Ballgh, which 
see, 918 n. 

Gobi or Shamo desert, of Tnrkistin, 
951 %, 981 n. See also nnder tho 
KobI Desert 

Godagan or Kodakiin, — kasbah or 
town of, 101 3 n 1. 

Golden Hirer — Altan Kol,~ the, 
981 n. 

Golinth's Spring— ’Ayn-i-Jiilut, in 
Syria, 1277 «. 

Gondwunah, another name of 
Kudhah or Gaijhah-Katankah, 
587 n 4, 588 n 

Goolgooleh, 1025%. Same as Gul- 
gulih, which see 

Goonabad, — Junubud or Gunabad, 
as written in the maps, 394 n 2. 

Gosha h-i-niib, — a place between 
FIru/-koh and Hirfit, 351 n 8. 

Gmir, for Gauf, which see. 

Gour, for Ghur, which see. 

Gouro, 582 n 6, for Gaur, w hich see. 

Govmdganj, a town on the Karataya 
river, — app. xxi. 

Gowiihatl or Gowahatty, — a town 
in Western Kamrud,5C3t», 504 n, 
565 n , 

Gowk, — a district in tho territory 
of Kirman, 200 n 6. 

Gran, — a town of Hungary, 1168n. 

Grandhak, the, — a narno of tho river 
Bng-niHfcl, which see, 561 n 1. 

Great Armenia, 1001 n. 
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Grout Borki,— Borkl-i-Batarg,— 

1170 ». 

Great Bukhari*, 920 *, 921 a. The 
Mawarn-un-Nahr of Oriental 
Geographers. 

Great Russia, 1167 a. 

Gubalik, for Ghu-Baligh, which see, 
917 n, 918 a. 

Gudawuri, the,— the southern 
boundary of Jaj-nagar, 588 a. 

Gujah or ICujih,— a district of 
Hindtistin, lxii, 627, 750 n 6. 

Gujarit, 82, 88 n 2, 617n,5t9n, 
621 *, 522 a, 592 n, (502, 646, 723 
si, 800 a 8. See also under 
Guzerit. 

Gnjzarwnn, the correct name of 
Guzarwin, which see, xlvn, 235 
a 2. 

Giilgulih,— a town of Bamuin, 427 n, 
1025 ti, 1058 n 0. 

Grnnal, the,— a river south of Knr* 
man, l, 498 n 7. 

Gumbnz-i-BalucR, Baluj or Bnlut, — 
a place on the east side of Bistan, 
194 and n8. 

Gum-rahan, — a place between Dam- 
yak find Batman, 492 n 7. 

Gumul, the, 1 See under the Gu- 
trial. 

Guuabad or Junabad,— a town in 
the lynhiatan between Tubas tnd 
Ilirat, 394 n 2 Bee also under 
Junabad. 

Gunah or Kuuah-waz,— a place in 
the country of Ghiir, 351 n 8. 

Gungaram-pur, — a town between 
Lakh ai?a wap and Dinaj-pur, 

591 a. 

Gur-i-Walight,— a stronghold on 
the route between G^azum and 
Mandesh, 319 n 6. 

25 


Gurbat or Korbut,—* fortran In 
the district of Haraadln, in the 
'Irak-i-'A jam, 997 a. 

Gurdwan, 235 n 2, for Gusarwtn, 
which tee* 

Gurgan or Gurgan,— a district and 
town east of the Caspian, 22, 23, 
32, 33, 43, 44, 45, 48, 61, 66, 104, 
122 and a 3, 278 n, 296 a, 968 «. 
Called Jar jin or Jurjta by the 
Arabs, which see. 

Gnrgani&h or Jurjlnmh, chief city 
of Khwirazm. 84 n 8, 8e© also 
under Jurjaniah. 

Gur-ganj, the capital city of 
IQiwarazm as called by the ’Aja- 
mis, xlviii, 903 n, 1097 a 7. It 
is the Organ j of the Turks and 
the Jurjaniah of the Arabs. 

Gurjistan [Georgia],— a district 
or province of Khnrasln, 144 a, 
290, 297 n, 990 a, 1151 n, 1163 n» 
1195 a. Boo also uuder Gliar- 
jiatan. 

Gurmseer, I6n3, wrong spoiling 
of Gnrmsir, which see. 

Gurmsehl, 1G n 3, wrong spelling of 
GarmsTr, which see. 

Gurwiin, 235 a 2, for Guzarwin, 
which see. 

Gu$ar, the chief town of the terri- 
tory of Firib in Turkistan, 
921s. 

i Guzarwan, up the valley of the 
Murgh*ab river, xlvii, 235 and 
a 2, 398, 402 a, 433 « 7, 475 » 8, 
917, 1003 The Joxarwsn of the 
Arabs, which see. 

Guzerit, 611 a, 523», 1074a. See 
also under Gujarat. 

GuZ'gin or Juzjan,— a district on 
the north-west frontier of yhur, 
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xx f txi, xlfiii, 1008 * 2. See also 
antler Juzjan. 

Guz-gaoin or Juzjanin,— a tract of 
ooaotry to the north of Ghur, 
xx r xxi, xlviii, 325 n. See also 
under Juzjanin. 

Guzrud,— a town in the ’Iri^-i- 
'Ajam, 905 n. 

Gwalior, for Gwaliyur, which see. 

Gwaliyur, xxvi, xxvii, liii, 470, 


471 n, 491, 521*, 546 and *5, 
646 and *7, 647 w, 604 and a 8, 
619 and it 7, 620 and al, 628 
* 9, 627, 681, 688, 639 n 8, 643 
and n 4, 644 and *, 607, 690, 712, 
713 n 2, 71 4 n 9, 732, 788 and n 7, 
734, 786 n 9, 748, 746, 752,754, 
755, 761, 779, 788 n 9, 794, 824 
and nil 7 and 1, 849, 884 », 1284, 
1285. 


aidar-abtid, the city in the Dakhan, 
vii. [Sind, 640 v. 

Haidar Ibid, in the province of 

Hajar, — a district of Arabia, 179 
» 3. Now called the Bahrain. 

Haji-nagar or Jaji-nagar,— -a town 
of llmdustun, 590 n. 

Huji-Tm jcliiin, afterwards called 
Haght&r Khan. — a city on the 
Atil [the Volga] liver, 943 n, 
1000*, 1290 a 9. The Astrakhan 
of Europeans. 

Hakafc or Jakut,— a town of Tur- 
kistau, 961 n. 

Hukra, the,— -a river separating 
between Wanj-rut and Bikinis, 
now the Sutlaj or Ghuri, 723 * 1, 
881 » 8 

If«lab [Aleppo], —a city in the 
Piyar-i-fikatniah, 169n7, 173 * 4, 
204 w, 206 n 6, 206 andn7, 2u7 
and n 8, 222 n 8, 225 n 4, 1151a, 
1152*, 1186 *, 1239 n, 1256 n 6, 
1261 n 7, 1262, 1203*8, 1264 n, 
] 267 ts 6, 1274*, 1275, 1276 a, 
1278 n, 1286 * 9 

Balnmnd, the,— the Helmaud of 
the maps, 441 n 7. 


Hamadon, — a district and town in 
the ’Jrulf-i-’Ajam, 10, 69, 61 * 4, 88 

* 7, 93, 143 * 2, 151 * 6, 166, 170 

* 8, 174 n, 242 * 6, 250*4, 261 
7i 9, 266n, 994 ti, 996 *, 996 n, 
997 ts , 1 227 ti 5, 1228w, 1238 7*8, 
12397*, 1240 ti, 1244t*, 1260n6, 
1262?* 

HaniSh,- a town m nah-Shiim [Sy- 
ria], 204 ti, 206 7i 7 
Hsimil or Kara-.liing, — a territory 
between Tibbat, Khitft and Bind, 
1216 * 

Han, the, — a mountain west of 
Pekin, 1090*. 

Him-chong-Fu,— a town in the 
Chinese province of Shen-si, 

1222 7 *. 

Hang-chew,— the metropolis of 
Che-kyang and the empire of the 
Song, 1219*. 

Hanli,— a ferry over the river Jhi- 
lam, 485 * 3. 

JUnsi,— a province of Hindustan 
xxvii, 93 * 9, 124 n 4, 468 and n 4, 
469 * 9, 491, 517*, 520*, 611 
» 3, 628, 634, 664, 674, 681, 087, 
688,693 and *8, 694, 695,699, 
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903, 726, 732, 767*8, 798*8, 
807, 826 and * 3, 827 and** 5 
and 8, 831, 832, 837, 850, -upp. 
ii, v. 

Harawat, — a fcn^bdi or town in 
Hindustan, 612*7. 

Hard war [Brad-war],— a town of 
Hindustan, 799 * 2. 

Hari, another name of the district 
and city of Hirst, which boo. 

Hari, the, 372,441*7 Soe under 
tho llarl-rud. 

Maria nab, — a district of Hindus- 
tan, west of Uihli, 791 * 1, 850. 

Hnri-rud or Ilariw, the,— the river 
of I! unit. 238 n, 259 * 3, 358 * 3, 
407 n 6. See also under tho river 
Hari. 

Harm, the, — the river of Uirnt, 
358 w 3. See also under the Ilari- 
riid. 

Iliiriw-arriiud, vnlloy of tho Hari 
river, 358 and * 3, 372, 417 

Martinis or Juniuia, — a district of 
Ghur, 338 n 9. 

Mai run, — a town in ash-Sham 
[Syria], 225 * 4, 1152 n, 1264*. 

Hamah, — tho vulg nnrac of the 
dm ah of Jri-iib in the province 
of Kaftnan, 499 n 

Marus, — a district m the territory 
of Ghur, 326 * Al»o called Khar- 
us and Jarus [Arabia, 179*3 

Hasa, AI-, — a district and town of 

l£usau Abdal, — a town of Hindustan 
between Kawal Pmdl and Attak, 
95 *4. 

Hashnuo, — a place outside the city 
of Sistsn, 192 and *8 

Hash tar Sk«. the Astrakhan of 
Europeans, 943 n. See M«ji Tar 

jfcbiu. 


Hisht-nsgar Do ibub, near tbs 
Kahn! river and the Sind, 536*. 

Mash tie, same as which 

see. 

Hasirah,— a halting-place in Hin* 
dustin, 693 and * 7, 826 and * 1 . 

Has tie, same as M igjguue, which mod. 

Manzrtini.-namo of a plain in 
Hindustan, 641 * 6 

lift} tho territory of Kim Unit, 
a dependency of Badnkhshan. 423 
*8, 1144*6. 

Muslim,— a strong fortress West of 
Mulah, in the l)iyar-i-S]i*rat«h, 
261 * 

Hazarah-i-KarluV nr JCarliigh, the, 
—a territory in Northern Indio, 
1132 *. 

Haicar-asp, — a district and town of 
Khwnrazvn, on the Khurasan side, 
155*, 236*6, 237*, 473*2, 

973«, 1101 *1. 

llnriii -Chnshtnah [tho thousand 
springs], — a district in the 
mountains of Ghur. 306 and * 5. 

IInziir-I)uriikht,~ or 

Hasnr-Dnrabhtln,— a place north- 
cast of (ihusnin, 1, 435 And n 2 

Hazur-D/irakhtiin,— ft place be- 
tween Gha/nin and Uarduiz, 1, 
435 and n 2. 

IlazIr.Saf, — another name of 
IJazur-nsp, winch see, 473 * 2 

Hazrat-i-Tnrkistun, the iirkinti»ti 
[Hazrot] of tho maps, 932 n 

Meja^in or JejaVsu, — a place in 
the country of Marim, in the 
country of the Urus, 1170*. 

Herat, for Uirit, which see. 

Hm,— the name given hy the 
Chinese to the country of Tttigfcnt 
or Kashin, 947 a. 



Hi-fong kew, — a town in the Chi- 
bobo province of Pe-che-li, 
1219 7i. 

High Tartary, 950 n, 

#ijas,-*-a district of Arabia, 24, 133, 
188, 190, 203, 214, 226, 228 and 
n4. 

IJillah, — a town of al-’Ir!fc, on the 
bank of the Euphrates, 1237 a 6, 
1238, 1242 n 2, 1243 a, 1269 a 1, 
1261 *7. 

Himalayah mountains, the, 468 n 4, 
622 ff, 611 a 3, 706 n 7, 706 n 9, 
707 n 6, 737 a 9, 838 n 9, 1046 

7 ) 8 . 

yimar, — a fortress of Kurdistan, 
204 a. 

flim?,— a town in ash -Sham [Syria], 
162 n 3, 204 n, 2U8 a, 214 a, 229 
n5. 

Himyar, dominions of, 7. 

Hind, xxi, xiiii, xxv, xxx, xxxiii, 1, 
lii, Ixii, 31 f»8, 73 n 7, 74 and nn 
2 and 8, 81 n, 82, 85 a, 86 n, 
106 a, 1 13 n, 114n, 116, 1177), 
131 n 7, 132 n 9, 178 w 7, 201, 
806 and a 7, 308 » 2, 809 n, 322 n, 
347 n 2, 848 ti, 377 * 6, 383, 419 
a 5, 421, 438, 440, 445 n, 446 « 6, 
467 w, 469, 460 n 3, 463 «, 406 a, 
406 nl, 476 n, 482 a, 483 n, 485 
n 3, 488 n 1, 489, 492, 493 n, 600, 
601 a 6, 602 n, 603 n 8, 605 a, 

613ti, 619 fi.622 fi 6, 624 a, 626 «, 
627 n, 637 «, 638 n, 646 » 6, 660 
n6, 663 n 6, 665, 660 and a 7, 601 
719,5817)8, 696ti2, 696, 601 ti 8, 
610ti, 611,6147)8, 622n, 627 n 6, 
630, 646, 649, 673, 674 and n 3, 
696t», 718 n, 7&4»5,792 ti 1, 829, 
863, 862, 879 a, 882 it, 904 ti, 905 a, 
963ti 1, 992 n 8, 1047, 1061 a 9, 


1062 an 4 and 5, 1073 n 4, 1074fi f 
1126 n 6, 1144 n 6, 120171, 1202 n, 
12l6w, 1217 a, 1224a, 1226n, 
1246 n 6,— app. vi. See also un- 
der Hindustan and India. 

Hindoo Koosh, the. See the 
HinduKusfc. 

Hindostan, for Hindustan. 

Hindu-koh, the, 1044a, 1076 a. 
See also under the Hindu-Kns]). 

Hindu-Ka&h, the, 74a 2, 288 n 3, 318 
n 7, 430 n 6, 1046 », lft>3a. See 
algo under the Hindii-Koh. 

Hindun, 770 n 2, for Barhamun, 
which gee. 

nindugtun, xxi, xxiv, xxv, xxx, 
xxxii, li, 31 n 3, 69 », 79 n, 82, 84 
»9, 85 n, 86 n, 93 and n 9, 95, 96 
and n 1, 102 n 4, 106, 107, 109, 
110, 111, 112 and « 3, 116, 125, 
145n 4, 148, 170n, 189 nl, 199, 
204, 214, 219 n 9, 235, 248, 267, 
276 n, 283 n 9, 287 andnl, 290 
n4, 293, 805, 806 and»5, 310 
andn5, 316 n 2, 322 n, 824 n, 
348 n, 350, 383, 398 and»7, 416 
«0, 432, 440, 415 n, 452 n 2, 455, 
456, 467 n, 468, 460 n 3, 462 n, 
464, 470, 481 n 8, 482 and n, 433 », 
484 n, 485 n 3, 488 », 489 and n 
and n 4, 499, 503, 604, 505, 506 
and « 9, 507, 509, 512 and nn 5 
and 6, 516, 518 n, 522n5,524n, 
625 n, 526 n 8, 527 n, 528, 630, 
632 n 3, 685 n, 636 n, 637 n, 646, 
547, 548 a 3, 649, 661 and* 7, 663 
n 6, 660 n 4, 661 and n2, 662 a, 
677 n, 678 and it 9, 681, 682 n0, 
683, 684 n 2, 594 and n 1, 597, 599, 
602, 604, 607 and it 6, 609 and 
« 5, 610, 611 , 614 a 8, 616 a, 617 », 
G18 and n, 623 and a 9, 626 a, 



628, 629 and n«, 633, 646, 657, 
676, 679, 687 a 9, 703, 704, 705 
*7, 725, 731, 734, 739, 759, 760, 
764, 795n, 797 a, 800, 802,816, 
818, 823, 825, 830 and n 3, 836, 
837, 838, 839, 847, 863, 869 » l, 
873 n, 874, 934», 1015n, 1046, 
1061, 1070, 1081, 1)29, 1135 a 5, 
1151, 1 162 », 1153, 1156, 1)74 and 
it 5, 1191 n. 1198 7i 8, 1203,1204, 
1205 n 3, 121 l w, — app. i, xxii. 
8ee also under Hind and India 

Hu a, — a mountain of Makkah in 
Arabia, 670. 

Ilirut, — a district ami city in tlio 
territory of Khurasan, xiii, xx, xxi, 
xxv, xlvii lxiv, 11 n 4, 12 n 6, 22, 23 
and w 1 , 27 and a 6, 28, 36 and n 9, 
87 «, 38 n 6, 40ti4, 41m, 42 m 3, 
44, 45 n 8, 46 and w 4, 47, 48, 60, 
51 7i 6, 71**6, 74 a 3, 81 n, 85 n, 
89 n 8, 90, 91 an 8 and 2, 03, 102 
n 2, 104, 1 22 n 8, 129naml»3, 
130 and n, 132 n 9, 138 n 8, 149, 
153 n 7, 180 n 7, 185 a, 198, 237 
and n 8, 246 n 8, 247, 24S, 249, 
255 n 7, 256 a, 257 and n 2, 258 
and w, 259 and nn 3 and 5, 260 
7i 6, 264 », 287 and n and n 1 , 
324 w, 325m, 326 m, 328 m, 339 
n 8, 341 and « 7, 342 and tv 1, 346, 
349 tv, 358 and n 3, 362, 363 tv 8, 
364, 370ti 2, 371, 372, 373 and 
t»9, 374 andn5, 375ti, 377 and 
»G, 378, 379 « 6, 381 a 6, 383, 
384 n 6, 390, 391, 393 m 8, 394 
ft 2, 397 n 3, 401 n, 402 », 404 and 
it 1 , 407 and n 8, 409 and n 6, 410 
n 6, 41 1 n, 412, 415, 417, 419 « 5, 
424, 427, 447 tv 6, 455 n, 471 and 
ti 5, 472 and n, 475 n 1, 480 n, 
493 », 602 n 6, 603, 504 n 2, 540 a, 


873 a, 874 a, 903 a, 989 a, 990 a, 
991 and a, 1003 10 *4 a 5, 1006 
a 1, 1011 a, 1012 » 9, 1013. 1014 
a 2, 1015 and a, 1016, 1017 a, 
1018 ami a, 1019 a, 1020 a, 1031, 
1022t», 1023, 1027 n 8, 1036 and 
tv 1, 1037 n and a 2, 1038 and a 6, 
1039 and ah 8 ami 9, 1042 n 6, 
1046 a, 1048, 1049 and tv 2, 

1050 «, 1051a, 1052 and a 5, 
1053 a 9, 1051 n, 1056 », 1057 
and n 4, 1059 a 9, 1070 and a 6, 
1075 n, 1119, 1 120 a 2, 1126 a0, 
1127 a, 1128 n, 1 1 32, 1137 a, 
1143 a, 1154m 2, 1177, 1185 a, 
1194 m, 1198 m 8, 1109 m, 1200 a, 
1201m, 1203 a, 1205 a 8, 1206 

« 3, 1226 and n l, 1292 nl. 

Hvrit, river of. See the llari and 
tho Huri riid. 

Hirnmnd, the,— a river of Contral 
Asia, 194, 309 m, 355 m 6, 1020 n, 
ilijiir of AmlUjud, 478 n 6 
I,li$ar of Karah, m the territory of 
Khurasan, 1203. 
yi!S»tir of Lohor, 1133 and a 7. 
H^arof SioUko), 453. 
tfifir of 7 aV, 1029 a [Dikii, 646. 
IJiijar-i-Nau fthe New Citadel J, of 
IJifari,— a tract of country in Tur- 
kifttin, 233 n 5. 

Ilo chew,— the name given by tho 
Chinese to the capital of tho 1* 
ghurs, 920 ft, 985 n , 1 220 n, 1222 n. 
The Ho-ohew or Ko'chew of tho 
Jesuits' map. 

Hohang-Ho, the,— a river of China, 
92) n, 951 a, 981 n, 1 138 tv. Also 
called the tysra-Maran, which 
also see. 

Hok, wrong name of the fortress 
of Ck, 1122 a. 
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Hot&ni Nul^at, — a place in the 
mountain range of Mu a wand or 
Mu-awandur, in Tnrkistln, 942 n. 

Ho-lin,—tho name given by the 
Chinese to the Clug& Yurat, 
1105 n. 

Ho -nan, the Chinese province of, 
1218 «. 

Ho Si, the ancient name of the 
conntry of Tinglfut or l£ashln, 
947 n. 

Hrad-war [Hard war], a town of 
Hindustan, 799 n 2. 

#ajrah-i*8hah Mu^im, — a town on 
the bank of the Biuh, 633 n. 

Huk and Kurk, — a district in the 
territory of Rinnan, 200 

I^ulwan,— a district and town in 


the territory of ’IraV, 10 a 3, 22 
n 7, 66 n 1, 

Taiwan Pass, the “gate” of 'Itifc, 
261 andn8, 266 n, 1117. 

HntEayun-dujz,— a fortress in the 
$nhistan of the Mnlib&ah, 
1207 n. 

Hungary, 1166n, 1167 ft, 1168 n. 

H6-quang, the Chinese province of, 
12l9n, 1221 n, 1222 ti 

Hormuz,*— an island in the sea of 
Furs [the Persian Gulf], 179 7t3, 
180 and n, 383. 

IJushnudi, same as Hsshnue, which 
see. 

Hutall or Dhutali, — a place m 
Gujarat, 521 n, [see. 

Hyarcan, 984 », for Yarkand, which 


i. 

’Id-giih, — name of a *gate of Sa- 
markand, 979 it 

Idur, — a town of Hindustan, on the 
road from Ajnur to Nnhrwnlah, 

521 n. [of, 263 n 

IghndV, Pn5V or A'nnk,-— fortress 

Iglira^:, — name of the territory held 
by tholghra^ tnbo of Turkmans, 
called after them, xhx, 391 and 
n 8 

country, the, 876 n, 88971, 

920 n, 933 », 952 a, 960 n 6, 981 tt, 
1140 7), 1145 a See also under 
I-ghuriu and l-ghunstnn. 

I-ghurm, or oouutry of the I-ghurs, 

984 n. See also under the I-ghur 
country and 1-gfeuristau. 

I-ghuristin, 952 n, 1141 ti. See also 
under the 1-gfcur country* and 
I-g^uria. 


Ihrawat, — a V n ?h«h or town in 
Hindustan, 612 n 7 
I-kab, — a city in the country of the 
Ur us [Russians], 1170 « 

I-fcrii Murat), the,— another name 
of the river Chang or Ohing- 
Khu, which Bee, 958 n. 

I-lah, the, — a river of Mnghulis- 
tiin, 890 7i. See also under the 
river llih. 

I Ink, — a fortress in Mdzandaran, 
993 ti, 996 7i. 

I-lal or I-lal, — a fortress of Ma- 
zandaran, 277 n 5, 278 a, 993;), 
994 a, — also called Lai. 
l-l&tnish, plain of See under 
Mash [993 tt, 

I -Inn,— a fortress in TabaneUn, 
Mwah or I-lamish,— a plain of Tur- 
kistan, lv, 932 n. 
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I-Hh, — a town In the territory 
of Kaahyhar [Utile Bakharia], 
922 n 

1-llh or I-lih, the, —a rirer of Mu- 
gjiulistin, 919 n, 920 a, 969 a 1. 
Bee also under the I-lah. 

’ImSdiah, — a fortress of Kurdis- 
tan, founded by 'Imad-ud-Dm 
Zaugl, 204 n. 

I-rail or I-tnil, — the territory on 
the riror I-roil of Mug]piti*tan, 
890 n, 913 *, 930 *, 931 », 982 *, 
1105*. 

1-mil, the , — a rirer of Muglpdia' 
tan, 890 a, 913 «, 916 n, 1083 n. 

I’niifc or Iglpitik ° r A'nafc, — for- 
tress of, 263 n 

In Chan mountains, the, — in Mu- 
ghuIistSn, 885 n. 

Indu-khud. an error for Indda- 
khfid. See page Ui. 

Inddakhud or Andklmd,— a town 
in the territory of Khurasan, 532 
«9, 604* 1, 929 n See also 
under Andkhud. 

India, r, vii, viii, x and n 2, *i, 41 n, 
69 w, 72 n 6, 76 « 2, 78 n, 79 n, 
HOri, 84 n 8, 87 n, 90 n 1, 93 * 9, 
94 « 3, 96 nl, 104 n 2, 107 nn 0 
and 9, 110 at, 128 n, 131 n 7, 
309 a, 312* 6, 318 n 9, 323 n, 
327 n, 351 n 9, 352 n 3, 355*4, 
863 « 8, 380 n 9, 431*7, 441 n 9, 
445 n, 446* 5, 451 n, 456 n 1, 458 
*5, 459 n 7, 465 n, 4419 n, 470 a 
and n 2, 471 n 5, 485 * 3, 501 », 
505 « 8, 508 «, 511 », 516 n 2, 517 
n3, 519 n, 523 n, 524 n, 525 n, 
526 *, 527 n, 530 n 7, 531 n 8, 632 
n 3, 534nl, 535 n, 536 n, 637 n, 
538 n, 539 w, 541 n*7 and 8, 542 
*9,545*5,546*7, 550 nn 5 and 


6, 553 a 5, 554 a 6, 564 a, 684 n 2, 
589 a, 677 *0, 723a 1, 800 n 8, 
801 a, 878 a, 912 a, 904*2,991 a, 
1010 n, 1017 a, 1019 1 », 1028 a, 
1043 tt 1, 1045 a, 1046*2, 1056 
nl, 1064 * 2, 1071 « 1, 1081*1, 
1094 », 1129 nl, 1131a, 1148a, 
1154 * 2,1155 » 6, 1174 * 5,1192*, 
1202 a, 1225*, 1288*3,— app. it, 
iii, ir, viii, xvii, xriii. See also 
under Hind and Himlustln* 

Indian Desert, the, 812 * 3, 823 * 3. 

Indian Ocean, the, 1075 a, 

Ind-ktju, for Indda-kiiud. 

Ind-kJjud, for Indda-khdd. 

Indm-ptasthn,— an ancient Hindu 
town near Dihli, 598*8. 

Indas, the, lr, 74*2, 70*2,78*, 
79 w, 80 n, 95 * 7, 90»nl and 2, 
285*5, 288n 3, 290*4, 291 «, 
292 n, 293 it 5, 294 n, 295 a, 297*, 
891*9, 403*, 416 n 9, 456 «, 

457 n, 462 », 471*5, 485 * 3, 486 
n 5, 408 « 7, 41*9*, 633 n, 584 n 1, 
535 *, 540 n, 641*7, 543 n, 615 
*9, 044*7, 068 *, 674*3, 678 
n 7, 687 n 1, 809 » 1 , 81 6 nn 2 and 
8,1015*, 1017*, 1021*8, 10-43 
nl, 1044 n, 1045 n, 1(446* and 
n 3, 1047*4, 1049 n 2, 1050 n, 
1057 * 3, 1074*, 1075*, 1129*1, 
1130«, 1133*, 1132*, 1144 * 6, 
1145*, 1154*1, 1155 * 6, 1181 
* 2, 1201*, 1225*. Boo also 
under the Sind. 

Infidel’s Mount, the, [Kipir di 
Girl], 78*. 

lnta*i or Anti-e, — another name of 
the city of Tainting, tint Pyeii* 
lynng of the Chinese, which Is 
Also called Nanking, 958 *. 

Ions, the name gtren by Hayion to 
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the capital city Kfcy-ping-Fu, 
afterward* Shang-tft, 1219 n. 

’Ira*, xlri, lvii, 10,22,23, 31 n 3, 
33, 39 a 9, 43, 46, 66 and n 1,56 a, 
69, 61 n 4, 63, 36 a 7, 84 and a 6, 
87 and n, 88 and n7, 69, 93, 107 
n6, 108 n 6, 121, 130 andn6, 132 
n 2, 133, 137, 144 n, 146 n 6 , 147, 
149 n 8, 160, 151 an dn8, 152, 
167 n 4, 158 n, 169, 166, 166 and 
a and a 7, 167 and a 8, 168, 169, 
171 and « 9, 172 a 3, 173, 174, 176, 
176, 177 n 6, 181, 204 n, 236, 239 
n 9, 242 and nn 5 and 6, 243 and 
n and n 7, 244 n 4, 247 a, 249 and 
«3, 250 and nn 4 and 6, 251 and 
nn 8 and 9, 252 n 3, 253, 265 and 
n 4, 266 and n, 268 n 4, 273 n, 275 
n and n 2, 276, 277 n 5, 279, 281 
and n 5, 282 and n, 283 n 9, 284, 
285, 295 ft, 296 n, 297 it, 305, 377 
n 6, 381 « 2, 382 and n 8, 383, 392, 
439 « 4, 457 n, 578, 610 n 6, 711, 
786 and n 5, 790, 801 n, 851 and 
n7. 861, 878 n, 881,927 «,903«3, 
990 n, 992, 994 n, 995 n, 996 n, 
997 n, 1001, 1014 n 2, 1016 n 3, 
1074 n, 1105, 1109, 1115, 1117, 
1119, 1161 and n, 1152n, 1158, 
1189, 1193 n, 1195 n, 1196, 1206 
and n 3, 1207 and n, 1215 and nl, 
1221 n, 1226, 1227, 1228, 1229, 
1232 and n l, 1234, 1259, 1264 n, 
1265, 1266. 

•Irafc-b’Ajam, 132 n 9, 151 n 6, 308 
w2, 974 n, 996 a, 1009 n, 1117, 
1188n, 1209 n, 1210n, 1256 h6. 

‘IraV-i-'Arab, 204 «. 808 n 2, 1228n, 
1230 n, 1233 n 3, 1243 n, 1256 
n6. 

Irikanah-ljLun. Soe under lrgiu&h 
^un. 


I ram, — the famed* garden of Shad* 
did, son of *Ad, 386. 

I-ran, ix, xiv, lvii, lx, 3, 4, 5, 19 
nl, 29, 115, 116, 118, 134 «9, 
137, 183, 187 n, 230, 231, 271 n, 
280, 284,302, 308, 309 n, 382, 
423 n 8, 454 n, 561n9, 679 «4, 
696 n, 717 n, 720 nl, 784 n 5, 
797, 870, 882 n, 888 n, 917 nl, 
938 n, 961 n, 964 n 2, 990n, 

1011 n, 1087 n. 1107, 1111, 1112, 
1138, 1151, 1153, 1172, 1190 nl, 
1196, 1215, 1226, 1259, 1266, 
1287 n. 

I*ran Zamin, 877 n 1082 n, 1094ft, 
1116 n, 1121 n, 1152n, 1164n, 
1181 n2, 1186 «, 1190n 1, 1191 n, 
1192 n, 1193 n, 1194n, 1195 n, 
1200 n, 121! n, 1215n4, 1254n, 
1257 n, 1263 n 8, 1286 n 9, 1293n. 
Irdish or Irtish, — a country to the 
S.-W. of Tibbat, Ixiii, 890 n. 
8eo also under Ardishor Artlsh, 
Irganah Ku or Kun,— a range of 
mountains in Mughulistan, 882 n, 
888 n, 890 n, 89! n, 893 n, 894 n, 
895 n, 937 n 9, 938 n, 1091 n. 

Irl*ab [vulg Harriab],— a darah in 
the province of Kapnan, 499 n. 
Irilp or I rip, the capital of KlBhin 
in the Ting^ut language, 952 a, 
1085 n, 1086 n. 

Irilpa or Itfpah, the capital of 1C5- 
shin or Ting^ut, » 8 called by the 
Mughala, 1085 n, 1086 n, 1088». 
Irja-tu or Arjatu, the ’Ukbah or 
PasB of, 919 n. [Kun. 

irkanah-Kun. See under Irginah- 
Irku See under In^i. 

Irfcia. See under Irikia. 
lrraaniah,— a town of Armenia, 
298 n 1. 
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Iron Gate Pass, the,— a place be- 
tween two mountains, through 
which lay the route between 
Turkistan and Qfein, 1147 n 1. 

Irtakta or Irtifcia, the capital of 
Ting^ut or $ashin, 1088 n. 

Irtish or Irdish, 890 n. See under 
A i dish or Artisji. 

Irtish, the, — a river of Mug^ulistan, 
920 n, 950 n, 970 n 2. 

Irtish -Juilik, the, — a river of Mu- 
ghulistim, 890 n. 

Isfahan, — a district and town in 
the *IraV-i‘’Ajam, 23 n 9, 33 n 8, 
65 n 1, 88 n» 2 and 7, 89 and n 8, 
93 n 6, 137 n 8, 138n8, 143n2, 
144 n, 146 ii 4, 170 n 8, 173, 176, 
244 n 4, 249 n 3, 251 n 9, 252 n 3, 
253, 282 it, 296 n, 297 n 9, 298 n, 
420 u 5, 579 and tin 4 and 6, 906 n, 
995 m, 1116 m, 1117, 1226, 1227 
and 7i 2, 1233, 1274 n. Also called 
^afahin. 

Isfsnd,— a town in the district of 
KTshapur in Khurasan, 131 n 7. 

Isfanjab,— a town of Miwarii-nn- 
Nahr, 27, 28 and n 8, 49 and « 6, 
903n, 905 m, 916n, 962 m. Also 
called Sfanjnb and Sifanjab 

Isfsri'In or Isfarayin, — a town in 
the district of Nishapur in Khu- 
rasan, 276 n, 480 n, 990 n, 991 n, 
1121 n. 

Isfarayin. See under Isfara'iu. 

Isfirar or Isfirar, fortress of, —in 
the territory of Khurasan, lxiv, 
201, 397 n7, 1197, 1198. See 
also under Isfizar. 

Isfizar or Isfizar,— a district and 
town in the territory of Khura- 
san, the present Sabzwar, xxiv, 
lxiv, 897 andn7, 472, 480 n, 
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1051 w, 1062*4, 1070 and *8. 
See also under Isfirar, 

Ishrusnah,— a district and town of 
Uawara-un-Nahr, 962 n. Sea 
also under Isrus^tah. 

Iskandartah or Sikandariah,— the 
Alexandria of tho maps, 210 n 
224. 

Isrushtah or Simahtah, — a district 
and town of Miwari-un-Nahr 
27 n 6, 902 n. Also called Ifihrus- 
nah. 

Issigk Lake, the,— same as the 
Isaigh-Kol, which see. 

Issigh-Kol or Issigh-Kol, the, — a 
little sea or great lake in Mu- 
gjiulistan, 870 n, 879 n, 890 n, 
919 n, 922 n, 970 n 2. 

Issifc-Kol, tho, — same as the Issigh- 
Kol, which see. 

Issik-kul, the, for tho Issigh-Kol, 
which see. 

Issi-kol, the,— same as tho Issigi- 
Kol, which see. 

Ijtskhur or latiijcl^nr, — a district 
and town in tho territory of 
Pars, 94 n 8, 174, 176 nl, 178n7, 
266 n, 304 n 2. 

Istanbul, — another name of Cons* 
t&ntmople, 161 n, 163 n 5. 

Iet&wa or Astaws, same as Asdar, 
Astadar and Astawa, 

Istia, — one of the mountains of 
the range between Ohaznin and 
Hirst, 339 n 8, 370 « 2 

Istiah,— a district botween Ghaz- 
nin and Hirat, 339 and n 8, 370 
and n 2, 448. 

Istiya, same as Intia and Istiah, 
which see 

Itiwah,— a town of Hindustin, 
518 n, 742 n 9. 
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Jab,— a tract of country in Ghuz- 
zistan, 980 and n 9« 

Ja'bar,— a fortress in the territory 
of Rum, 204a, 

Jadnr, the, — or 

Jadarah, the,— a river of Mawara* 
nn-Nahr, 434 and n 9. See also 
under JaZar. 

Jadidah Masjid, — in Man?uriyah of 
the Diyar-i-Mi^riah, 229 a 5 ] 

Jagdespur,— - a town of Hindustan, 
861 n 8. 

J age -n agar, for Jaj-nagar. 

Jagnath,— a province of eastern 
Bang, 667 n 3, 558 n 8, 

Jnh-fciit,- another name of Kbit a 
or Glim, 912 w 9, Soe also under 
Jiifcut or Jaufcut. 

Jalk, the, — a river of Turkistan, 
870 n. 

Juilnm,the,815n8, for the Jhilam, 
whioh see. 

Jaipur, the Kiijput State of, 853 
n6 

Jnj, — another name of the district 
of tiliMfih in Mawara-un-Nahr, 
28 n H, 921 w. 

Jaji-nagar or fJ»J*-nagar, — a town 
of Hindustan, 590 n, 

Jij-nagar, territory and State of, 
xxvu, liv, 573 and -a 2, 674 n 3, 
685 a 6, 587 and nn 3 and 4, 588 n, 
589 n, 690 n, 691 «, 592 n, 628 n 2, 
663 n 9, 664 n 6, 666, 666 «, 701 
n 1 , 738, 739 and n 6, 740 n 8, 762, 
763 and tin 8 and 4, 779 n. 

Jaj-nagar-Gdisak, 592 n. Soe 
uuder Jaj-nagar and 

J&jnngur, for Jaj-uagar. 

Jij-pur,— a town or city in the Jaj- 
nagar State, 587 « 4 


j. 

Jl*jurm— a city and district in 
the territory of Khnkasan, 181, 
1037 n, 1121 n. 

JaV&shmin or Ja^shman, — a tract 
of country W. of Kashghar, 922 n. 

Jakshman, same as Ja^ashman, 
which see. 

Jakut or yakat, — a town of Turkis- 
tan, 961 1 ». 

Ja^ut or Jiiukut, — the name given 
by the Mughals to the country 
of Khita or Chin. 912 n 9, 1216 », 
1220 n. Also called Jah-Vufc. 

Jalalabad,— a town of Afghanistan, 
79 n, 331 nl, I012ti4, 1025 n. 

Jalalabad or Dooshnk, capital of tho 
country of Nimroz and Sijistan, 
188 n 7 

Jalandar or Jalhandar,— a town in 
tho Pan j-ab, xxvii, 679 and n 3, 
746. 

Jalandhar See under Jal&ndar or 
Jalhandar. [see. 

Jalhandar, same as Jalandar, which 

Jallsnr, — a territory in Hindustan, 
713 n 2, 714 n 9, 794, 849 and n 8. 

Jalish, — a tract of country south of 
Mughulistin, 889 n. 

Jalor,--a fcnsbah or town of Hin* 
dustun, 607 n, 627. 

Jam, — a city and district in the 
territory of Khurasan, 22, 181, 
247 n, 990 n, 991 ». 

Jam, the, same as the Jam Martin, 
which seo. 

Jam Murln, the,— a river flowing 
from the Altan mountains, 951 n, 
981 n, 983 n. See also under the 
Kham Muran 

Jamnn, the, 634 n 2. See under the 
Jamna and the Jun 
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Jamna, the,— the Jamna of the 
maps, 470 n 2, 524 », 709 n. Also 
called the Jun or Yamuna, which 
also see. 

Jamu,— a territory of Hindustan, 
824 andn9, probably an error 
for Damow or Damu. 

Jamu, the Hindu State of, —-in Kash- 
mir, 79 n, 733 a 5. See also 
under Jamue* 

Jamiin, the Hindu State of,— in 
Kashmir, 453 n 4, 454 n, 455 n, 
400 ti 3, 406 m l, 407 n. See also 
under Jatnu. 

Jana bad, an error for Jnnabid, soo 
page lxi. 

Jinan, the, — a river in the country 
of Bolo, 1108 a. 

Jand or Juud,— *a territory of Mu- 
wara-un-Nahr, 927 a, 97 1 ri, 972 », 
973 a, 982 n, 983 n, 1028 n. See 
also under Jund. 

Jand-i-Shapur, — a town of Ahwuz, 
22 a 8. 

Jaiide-Shapur, same as Jand-i- 
Shapur. 

Jandwal, — a pluco a few miles S.-E 
of Ipiwah, 470 a 1. See also under 
Oh and-wal 

Jang, Qhaghan-. Sec under Oha- 
ghan Jung. 

Jang, J£urii-. Sec under Kara-Jiing. 

Jang-i Sial,— a town m the Panjab, 
454 a. 

Janlnah mountain of the, 

1012 and a 2. 

Janiah mountain, for Janlnah 
mountain. [Hindustan, 627. 

Janjer,— a town in the country of 

Janjhul or Janjhuhi,— another name 
of the J&d mountains or the Salt 
Range, 537 a, 1131 a. 


Jennat-ibid,— name of the famdn 
or district in which Gaujr is 
situated, 582 a 0. 

Jan nut- ul • Bilid, — Bangalah fo 

sometimes so styled, 559 a 2. 

Jan-Sindiu, Seo under Khan- 
Smdin 

Jnr, — a district in the country of 
Ghur, 1070 and a 7« 

Jural i,— a place in tho Do-ab of tho 
Jun and the Gang, 809. 

Jaru lum, — a canal in Mnghftlistnti, 
cut by $iudii,tho fourth Khan of 
tho Biisanjnr dynasty of tho 
Mughal -I- milk, 896 ». 

Jarmas, — a district in tho country 
of OHiir, 338 and n 9, 316. Also 
called [lamas and Hermits. 

Jarmun, mountains of, 1. 

Jaruk, tho QUul [uncultivated or 
desert tract] of, 293 n 5. After- 
words called tho QJpil- i-Jalili, 
which see 

Jarum, tho district of Onrmsir in 
tho territory of Khurasan. 16 and 
n 3, 207, 343, 362, 370 and n 9, 
391, 420. 

Jurus, — a district in the tern tor j 
of Ghiir, 320 n A1 m> called 
ghiirus and fjlarus 

Jusalmir,— a territory of Hindiis- 
tun, 8t)7i. 

Jiifludah, — a pnrgannh between 
CtjUsah and Bangalah, 593 n, 
Turned into Jessore by Euro- 
peans. 

Jatnh,— another name of Muglpilts- 
tan, 889 a, 959a. Called Getes 
by Europeans. 

Jiit-nagar,— a distnet of Bangalah, 
592 n, 739 n 0. 

Jatr-ibad, — a town of Kfrurasin 
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founded by Sul$n Ibrihim Ghaz- 
nawi, 104 

Jatwan,— a district and town of 
Hindustan! 409 n 9. 

Ji&Vut or Jibuti 1220 n. See 
under Ja^ut and Jab-pt. 

Jawzjan or Juzjin, 1011 n. See 
uuder Juzjan or Guzgan. 

Jawzjanln— a tract of country in 
Khwarazm, 232 n, 

Jaxartes, the, 28 n 8, 70 n 2, 916 n, 
97 On 2, 1084 n. See also under 
the STbun. 

Jaza’ir, the, 204 », probably the 
Jazirah, which see. 

Jazlr, the, — a river of Miiwara-un- 
Nahr, 267 and n 6, 434 n 9, Also 
oalled the Judar and the Jadirah. 

Jazirah, the, [Mesopotamia], 135, 
204n, 228w 4, 882. 

Jazurfm, — a town of Khurasan, on 
the way between Balkh and H irat, 
268 n. 

Jejn^an or IJejaVan,— a place in 
theoountry of Marlm, 1170 n. 

Jem, the, 983 n. Same as tho Jam 
Marin, which see. 

Jend, 978 n. See under Jand and 
Jund. 

Jennessi, the,— a river of Mughu- 
listun, 983 n. 

J ericho,— tho Artya of Arab Geogra- 
phers, 393 n 8. 

Jerusalem, xlvii, hx, 3, 4, 101 u 8, 
105 *i 5, 148 n 2, 204 n, 209n6, 
210 n, 220 n 8, 221 n, 1269 n. 
Called Bait-ul-Mu^addaa by tbe 
Arabs. 

Jessore, 593 n. The Jasu<Jah of the 
natives, which see. 

Jezdoun,— a dependency of Hirst, 
287 n. 


Jhajhar,— a town of Hindiistln, 
714 n 9, 788. 

Jhanjhanah,— a district in the 
country of Hindustln, 759. 

Jhar-Kundah or Qhhar-Knnd r — a 
tract of country in Hindustan, 
lying on the right bank and npper 
part of the Sog, 687 » 4, 688 n, 
591 n. 

Jhilam, the, — the Jhelum of the 
maps, xxiv, liv, 97 «, 403 n, 454 n, 
483 n, 485 n 3, 486 a 5, 636 n, 
536 n, 537 n, 538 n, 604 aadn6, 
678, 688 n 3, 697 n, 815 andnn 
8 and 1,822, 823 n, 1130 n, 1131 w, 
1154n 1, 1155 n 6. Also called 
the Bihat. See also under the 
Jihlam and the JUam. 

Jhind. See under Jind. 

Jibal, the,— or Mountains of Dllam, 
the tract of country south of the 
Caspian, 1188 n. Also oalled 
tho Kohistan. 

Jibul, tho, — the mountain tract of 
the north of Ghiir, 149 audn8, 
343, 358 n 2, 364, 365, 366, 371 
n 3, 439 n 4, 1188 ». 

Jibal of limit, the, xx, xxi 

Jibal, the, — or the Highlands of 
'IraV, called also the ’Iriik-i- 
*Ajam, lvii, 39 and a 9, 137, 173, 
1117, 1189. 

Jibal of Khuiasan, the, 282. 

Jibal-i-Judi, the, 482 n. See the 
Jud Hills. 

Jihlam, the, same as the Jhilam 
and Jil&m, which see. 

Jfyun, the, xxiv, lvii, lxiii, 24, 26, 
31, 35 « 6, 46 n 4, 76»2, 84,86, 
116 and « 3, H7 », 118, 119, 120 
and n 1, 121, 123n, 134n4, 164 
&ndn9, 165 n 6, 156 n 8, 261 n. 
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263*, 274 ft 1, 275 ft and* 2, 

276 », 277, 260, 291ft, 292 tt, 
309 ft, 345, 383, 410 ft 6, 412, 414 
ft 8, 426 w 6, 473 n 2, 474, 480 n, 
485 ft 3, 879 ft, 882 ft, 890 it, 904 n, 
909 ft, 911 ft 7, 914, 915 ft, 916, 
917 ft 1,921 ti, 926 «, 931, 932 it, 
963, 973 ft, 987, 98* ft, 989 an d», 
990>i, 1001, 1003 nn 4 and 1, 

I005ii, 1008, 1009, 1027 ft 8, 

1082 », 1081w, 1086 ft, 1097, 
I099n, 1109 n 3, 1127 ft, 1141 ft, 
1145 it, 1186w, 1193«, 1195ft, 
1226, 1290 ft 9. See also under 
the “ Ox ue. M 

Jllarn or Jilum, the,— the Jhelum of 
the maps, 96 n 1, 97 ft, 483 it, 60-1, 
678, 815, 822. See also under 
the Jhilain. 

Jill, — a ferry over the Jhilam river, 
485 n 3. 

Jind [Jhind], — a district of Hindus- 
tan, 732, 832, 837. 

Jlraft,— a district and town in the 
province of Kirman, 283 n 9, 
934ft, 974ft, 1118ft9, 1119ft. 

Jlrfat, an error for Jiruft, which 
see. 

Jirjln,— a tract of country south 
of Kiishghar, 922 n. 

Jlrkah or Qh* r k ah r~ a city in the 
country of the Urus, 1169 ft, 
1170 ft, 1171 n. 

Jlrkah or Qfcirkah, the,- a river 
in the oountry of the Urus, 
1169 ft. 

Jit-pur, 705 it 7. 8ee under Santur, 
which is the oorrect name of this 
plaoe. 

Jitur, 705ft7. See under Santur, 
which is the correct name of this 
place. 


Jodpur,— -a town of Hindustan, 611 
n 3, 705 » 7. 

Jodhpur, same as Jodpur, whioh see* 

Jog! B&la-nith, hill of,— in the 
district of Nandanah, 587 ft. 

Josh-i-Ab-i-Garm, [the jet of hot- 
water],— a place near to Tigln- 
ibab, 853. 

Josjibak,— a sti bur of the city of 
1281 «. 

Jounpoor. See under Junpur. 

Jowlr, the, 267 «6. Seo the Jasiir 
and the Jadurah. 

Joftnrsher,— a fortress in the 
territory of the Kuhistan, 1197. 

Jud Bu^, the, 709 n. See under 
the 1htgh-i*Jud. 

Jud II tils, the,— the Salt Range of 
our maps, 294 ft, 481, 482 ft, 484 n, 
637 «, 538 it, 678, 815, J130 n , 
1131 «, 1132 ft. See also undor 
the Koh-i-Jud. 

Jud, —a plain before the city of 
Dibit, 629 ft 4, 606 and » 3, 786 n 8. 

Judea, 101 w8. 

Juelnjtl, — name of a canal in HitSt, 

1128 ft. 

Ju-in, — a district of Khurasan. 

1121 ft. 

JujShii Kaskin, — a city of Mughu- 
listiin on the banks of the Kara* 
Mur*fm, 1137 ft. 

J ulc and Kuk. See the next, 

Juk and Luk,— a district in the terri- 
tory of Kirmiin, 200 n 6. 

Jiilik,— one of the ferries of the 
river SIbun, 970 n 2. 

Jumna, the, 709 ». See under the 
Jamna and the Jfm. 

Jun or Yamuna, the, — the Jumna 
of the maps, 47 On 2, 518 », 629 
ft 6, 634 ft 2, 640, 646, 667113, 
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082 n 5, 686 and n 6, 696 n 8, 703, 
709 », 733 n 7, 742 to 9, 809, 816, 
817,821 and n 6, 850 n 3. See 
also under the Jumna. 

Junabad or Gunabad,— a town in the 
£uhistan, between Tabas and 
Hirst, Ui, 881 n 5, 394 and to, 2, 491. 

Jund, or correctly Jand,— a terri- 
tory of Mawara-un-Nahr, xlviii, 
120, 121, 233, 237, 240 n, 242 n 6, 
254, 268 n, 209 to, 273 n, 908 n, 
909 n, 91 lw, 921 n, 1099 to, 1292 
See also under Jand. 

Jiinpur [vul. Jounpoor],— a city of 
Hindustan, founded by Firus Sh“h 
Tnghlalf, 93 n 9, 689 n, 591 n. 

Jtirjan or Jurjan,~a district and 
town east of the Caspian, 31 to 3, 
87 to, 45 n 7, 81 to, 104, 15 1 n 6, 265 
n 7, 278 to, Galled also Gurgan, 
which see. 

Jurjanan, capital of Khwtirazm, 
232 a. See under Jui jamah. 


Jurjaniah, the capital of Khwarsim 
on the Khurasan side. 52 n 9, 84 
u 8, 85 to, 232 to, 962 to. 

Jurowli,— a town of Hindustan, 809 
»7. 

Juwain,— a town in the territory of 
Khurasan. 990 to. 

Jnzarwan, up the valley of the 
Murg^-ab river, xlvii, 235 to 2, 
376, 390, 402 n, 475 andnn8 
and 2, 917. Called also Guzar- 
wan, which see. 

Juzdez, — a fortress in the 5 uh is tan, 
85 to, 186 to. 

Juzjan or Guzgan, — a district on 
the north-west frontier of Ghur, 
xx, xxi, 1011 n. See also under 
Guzgan. 

Juzjfmnn or Guzganan, — a district 
and town of Khurasan, xx, 75 to 6, 
8 1 to , 1 86 to, 325 to, 1097 to 7. See 
also under Guzganan. 


£ii*nn Ling, the,— a great river of 
China, lv, 1220 n. Known to tho 
Chinese as the Kyan-lin. 

Ra'b, Bayaban of, an uncultivated 
plain between TiilVftn an ^ Balkh, 
1009 

Ka’bah, tho sacred Temple of 
Makkah, 8, 178, 190, 192, 243. 

ftabal, the,— a river of Turkistan, 
970 n 2. 

¥abiUi*, 154, 918 to, 920 to, 985 to. 
An error for IJaitlik, see page 
xlvii. 

^abfihalf, same as tfibghafc, which 
see. 


Kab^ha^, — a dasht or plain in Tur- 
kistan, 877 «. 

Knbud Jamah, — a territory of 

Khurasan. 1121 to 

Kabul, territory of, xiv, xlix, l, 19 
u 1, 22 and to 5, 31 n 3, 73 and n 8, 
74 to 2, 77 w, 78 w, 88h2, 97 to, 98 
n 8, 267, 288 « 3, 289 n, 306 w 5, 
308 n 2, 309 to, 324 n, 334 n and 
to 8, 376, 391, 434 n, 411 « 7, 502 
to 6, 509 n, 717 w, 873 to, 874 to, 881, 
1015 to, 1020 n, 1022 », 1025 n, 
1042 to 5, 1044 to, 1047, 1051 to, 
1057 « 4, 1115 to 5, 1119, 1131 to, 
1144 to 6, 1202 to. 
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Kkbul, the,— the river passing 
through Kibul, xri, 77 n, 78 n, 
79 n, 888 n 8, 635 n, 538 n, 664 n, 
1052a, 1048 nl, 1044a. 

Kabulah, — a town on the bank of 
the Bitih, 633 a. 

Kabuskan, 1196 a. for Khabushin, 
which see, 

Kaohh, the Rinn or desert of,— 
between Sindh and Gujarit, 82 
n2. 

Kaclitl, the name given by Abu-1- 
Ghazt Bahadur Khan to Iri^T or 
Irikin, the CApital of Kashin or 
Tmgkut, 1080 n. 

fCiidas or Fares,— a district and 
town of Khurasan. 375 ft, 1026, 
1054 andn2. Also wntten 
Kfidns and Kiidush, which also 
see 

Kadhah-Katankah or Gaijlhah- 
Knfcankah, — a tract of country 
In Hindustan, 687 n 4, 588 m, 739 
» 6 . 

Kadus, — a district and town of 
Khurasan, 367 n 7. 398 n 5. Soe 
also under Radas, Kadush and 
FaraB. 

Kiidush, — a district and town of 
Khurasan, 375 n, 1054 « 2 See 
also under Izidas, Kadus and 
Firas. 

Kaf, mountain of. See under the 
Koh-i-Kaf. 

I£af§hak, 8ame as Jjubs]ilk> which 
see. 

Kafiristiin,— a tract of country in the 
Hindu Kush, 1044 n. 

K5h or Gah,— a Kala* or fortress of 
8ijistau, 36 n, 1 203 n. 

Kahan, the,— a feeder of the Wana- 
Gang a river, 588 n. 


Kahirah, the capital of Mifr and 
the Cairo of the maps, liv, 101 
n8, 140 ti 2, 209 m 5, 212nl,213 
u 5, 215 ft 9, 217 ft, 218 vt, 228 m 4, 
259 a 6, 1260 m, 1276 m, 

Knhluknh or Pass of $cmgkahtn. 
See under $o»gkahin. 

Kahlur,— a city in ruins on the oast 
side of the Sind, 688 n# 

Kahram, 409 n 7,— app. v, for Kuh« 
fam, which see. 

$uialig]i or Kuilllgh, same as l£aia* 
lik or If aialik, which see. 

Knialik or Kaiilik.— a territory of 
Turk ist an 8 of the Ulugh Tlgh 
and between Turfiin and Ak*»ih 
xlvii, IKK) and m2, 924m, 980m, 
931m, 969 m 1 , 970 m2, 982 w, 

986 m, 989 n. 1004, 1023, 1054, 
1056, 1 o01m7, UKWmO, 1112«8, 
1132 m, 1141 m, 1184 n. Seo 
under Kubttlik and Kayidik’ 

Kaif or Ka)if, — a town in tho 
Diynr-i-Misjriah, lix, 229 m 6. 

Kailur, tho, --a river of Turkistiin, 
943 n. See under the river 
Kuliir. 

Kailas, — a ridge in tho Himalayah 
mountains, 737 m 9. 

Ka’in,— the chief placo of the If u* 
histan, Uiv, 195n3, 894, 1039, 
1197, 1198 and n 7, 1203, 1206 
m8, 1214 m 8. 

Kai-song-fu, the capital of tha 
Chinese province of Honan, 
958 m. 

Kaithal, — a tract of country in 
Hindustan, 61*8 and m 3, 692, 
897 n, 699 andnB, 707 n 7, 74 9 
and n2, 831,840, 841. 

Kaja,— a district south of Nang* 
rahar, 1022 n. 
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Kajla,— or 

Kajlah,— the name of a place on the 
route to the Indus by the F&i- 
war Pass, 290 n 4. 

Ka-ju,— a city in the territory of 
TingVut or £ashln, 1085 n. 

Kajuran, — a \d#r and territory in 
the country of Ghur, 819, 842, 
870, 1015 ft, 10!8n. See also 
under the £a?r-i.KajurIn. 

KakfiBUB or Koh-i-ICnf, the, 1287 rt, 
the Gaac&Bns of the maps. 

& small town in the l£u- 
histln, a dependency of Juna- 
bad, 391 and n2. 

Kaksh&l mountains, the, — in Mu- 
gjiulistan, 970 n 2. 

yala’-i'Kah or Gah, — a fortress of 
Sijistan, 35 ft, 1203. 

Ijfala’-i-Nau,— a fortress on the 
Amu, 1030n. 

$ala’»i-Saftd, — a fortress of Fare, 
175 n 7, 178 n 7. 

ICaW-i.ghah, — a strong fortress of 
Isfahan, 145 n 4. 

a mountain range of 
Turkistiin, 941 n. 

ICal’ah of Baghdad, the, 1243 n. 

Kalah-i-Koh,— a place near Hirat, 
1126 n 6. 

Kalair or KHeir,— a place near the 
frontier of Tirhut, 704 and n 2, 
838 n 7. 

Kila Nawar. the, — a lake of Tnr- 
kistan, 948 n. 

Kalangae ¥*da or ?ad, — a terri- 
tory bordering on Khita, 943 w, 
945 n. [Sind. 

Kalanji, 1074 n, for Kalinjar of 

Kalangush, — or 

Kalanktish,-— a city in the country 
of Ting^ut or IjjLifrfpn, 947 n. 


Kalir,— a territory near the country 

of the Bolo, 1187 n. 

Kalar, the, — a river of Turktstln, 
the $&ilar of oar maps, 943 n. 

Kalat, an error for (al'at, see page 
lx. 

^aVat, — a place near Tug inKhura- 
sin, lx, 276 n. 

Kalbi,— a territory of Hindustan, 
524 n, 653 n 5. 

Kaler or Kalair,— a place near the 
frontier of Tirhut, 704 » 2 See 
bIbo under Kalair. 

Kalinjar,— a strong fortress of 
Hindustan, in Bhatl-Ghora the 
tract lying on the left bank of the 
Son, east of Banaras, 491, 523 n, 
524 n, 553 w 5, 603 n 0, 682 n 5, 
704 n 2, 733, 734, 735 and n 9, 743 
w3, 755, 757 n 7, 769, 777 n, 817 
and n 6, 824 and n 8, 825, 850 n 8, 
— app. xxiii. 

Kalinjar, — a strong fortress in the 
province of Multan, 76 n 6, 87 n, 
88 n2, 94 n 2, 117 n, 120 n 3, 126 
n2, 905 u, 1074 n , — also called 
Talwarah. 

Kalinjar, — a territory on the banks 
of the Sind river, 1074 n, 1075 n. 

Kaliiin, — a fortress of Khurasan. 
1003. See under Kal-yun. 

Kaliyar,— a few miles north-east of 
RurkT, 704 n 2. 

Kaliyiin or Kal-yun. See under 
Knlyfin. 

Kalunjur, 524 n, for Kalinjar of 
Hind. 

Knlur-an or Kalur-an, — a tract of 
country north of Tnrkistin, 937 
and « 7, 940 », 953 », 1000 w, 

1105 n, 1140 n, 1178», 1179 w, 
1180 n, 1215 a 2, 1219». 
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'* Kalur-An or Lukah, the, — a river of 
Turkistan, 892 w, 894*. 980 n 1. 

Kulwl*!, — or 

Knlwa’in, — a tract of country in 
Hindustan, 578 a. 

Kfd-yun or Kihyun,— • a territory 
and fortress in the country of 
Khurasan, 375, 390, 409, 412, 502 
n 6, 1003, 1061 and«, 1052, 1053 
andnO, 1054 and tt 2, 1055, 1001. 

KIKvush,— -a territoiy of Khnras.ni, 
502 « 0, for Kal*yuu or Kuliyun, 
which see. 

Kamii, the,— a river m the eountiy 
of Bulghar, 1105 a 

Kamah,— a town m the Bhurat-pur 
territory on tho route from 
Mathuruh tu Puuz-pur, 790 and 
u 9. 

K 5 mull, — a town of Afghanistan, 
between Jalalabad and Peshawar, 
79 n. 

K amali, the, — .mother name of the 
river Q&itiar or Qhitifd, 79 n, 

£nm g, the, — a liver of Turkistan, 
97 O « 2 

Kamin tho, — the river of Kutmp, 
uoith of the Kabul river, 1013 
nl 

Kamil, 1020 a, wrong spelling of 
Kabul. 

£amglw,— a city in tho territory 
of Tingjfut or ^anhiu, 1085 ». 

Kam-Kamjmt,— a tract of country 
in Turkistan, 951 n. Bee also 
under Kum*Kurajmt. 

K&m-Kamjiut, the, — a river in the 
country of l£irkiz in Turkistan, 
969 n 1. 

y&m-Kangj}ftfe,~-a tract of country 
in Turkistan, 951 a, 959 n. See 
also under (um-Runjak. 

27 


Kamroop, 765 a 8, for Kamrud, 
which see. 

Klmrud,— a district and oity of 
Ilindustifi, 535 a, 554, 557, 658 a 8, 
561 and *9, 562 a, 563 m, 564 and a, 
567, 569 and tin 4 and 5, 570 and 
n and n 9, 573, 587, 698 a, 594 
and a 1, 696, 701 a 1, 764 and a 0, 
765 and a 8, 766, 770 » 9, 77 la, 
773 it, 775 a, 779 a, 1046 and a 
and a 3, 1081. Also culled Kuuw- 
ru. 

Kamrnp, 563 a, for Knmrud, which 
Bee. 

Kau-i-Uul,— a moatl near Samar- 
kand, 1194 a. 

Knitauj, same as Kitmauj, which 

BOO 

$AtidahIr, mistaken for Oamlhir 
and Hand liar, the country be- 
tween fluid and Tibbut, 77a, 
80 w, 1217 a. 

Kandahar, the town of Afghanis* 
tan, lx, xiv, xhx, 35 n, 77 a, 80 », 
285 n 5, 331 »i 2, 3.39 a 7, 355 n 6, 
509 a, 718 «, 873u, 1017 m, J0l8w, 
1020 a, 1217 n. 

K a rides, — a district of Hindustan, 
tx. 

Kuridhuror (landhiir, 1216 »t, 1217 a. 
See under Uandhur 

Knnduana, 588 n, for Gondw&nah, 
which see, 

£ an guttle, —a territory in Tin kis- 
tin, 945 n, 

Kang-chong-Pu, — a town in the 
Chinese province of Bhen*si, 
1222 a. 

Kttnjur, 1074 a, for the territory of 
Kalinjar on the river Sind. 

Kankuri or Gangurl,— a district of 
Hindustan, 575 and a 2. 
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Kanoaj, 467 n, for K>nnauj, which 
see. 

Xanpilah, — a town lying on the 
southern bank of the Ganges a 
few miles N. N. W. of Buda’fin, 
651 n. 

Kan-su,— or 

Kansuh,— a dependency of the 
kingdom of Hia, 947 n. 

Kanwru, 693 n. Another name of 
Kamrud, which see. 

KIpir di Girl — the InfidoTs Monnt, 
— a place on the western bank of 
the Indus, 78 n, 1043 nl. 

Kaptshak, for $ibghsV' 

Kara-biish, — a tract of country in 
the territory of Tingkut or Ka- 
shin, 1140 n. 

Kara Biliid, the, — in MugJjulistan, 
1179 w. 

ffarii-ghal or Knra-chal, the,— a 
range of mountains in Northern 
India, 1046 a and n 3. 

Kara Q.fcang, lv. 

J£aru*Jimg, — the name given by the 
Mngljals to half t ho country of 
Gandhar, where tho people are 
blaok, lv, 1216 », 1217 n. 

Kara Khapi-i, an error for Kara 
Khitao. 

Kara-Khelin, for KarS Kuram. 

Kant- K herein, for Karl Ij^nram. 

Kara Khitn. — or 

Kara Khitao,— ft country north of j 
Khitii, xlvu, 154, 236 n 6, 239 and n, 4 
240 n, 245 n 7, 263, 264 w, 270, 
283 n 9, 401 n, 402 n , 473 » 2. 474 n 
736 and n 4, 746, 749, 900, 903 ti , ’ 
911, 912 w 9, 921 n, 924 «, 926 n, 
932 n, 933 n, 934 », 956 n, 959 n, 
966 a 6, 967 n, 980, 988 n, 98Gtt, 
1118n 9. 


Karakhitai, 921 n, for KarS-Khiti. 
which see. 

Kara Khwajab,— ft territory in 
Ighuristan, 952 «, 1141 n. 

Kara Kol or Black Lake, — of Tur- 
kistiin, 909 a, 970 n 2. 

Kara*Koram, for Kara Kuram. 

Karakorum, 915 «, for Kara Kuram. 

J£arii Knm, — a tract of country in 
Turkistan, xlvni, lv, 268 a 4, 
982 n, 983 n, 1140n, Il76n8. 

Kara Kuram, — a tract of country 
in Turkistan, xlviii,lv, 154, 268n4, 
875 n, 889 n, 916 », 916 «, 917 n, 
920 n, 924 n, 940 n, 942 n, 947 n, 
958 *i , 959 n, 969 n 1, 982 n, 1089 n, 
1090r^ 1101 nl, 1105«, 1110 
and ns, 1139 n, 1140 n, 1141 n, 
H74 an< t n 3, 1176 andn8, H78n, 
?j80 n, 1 1 8 1 n, 1185 m, 1191 n, 
>1211 n, 1215 nn 2 and 4, 1218 n, 
1219 n, 1225 m, 1290 nl. It is 
always mentioned as the Afal or 
original yutat of the 
Khan and known also as the 
Urduo*B»lIgh. 

Kara K uram ~ a mountain range 
between the Kara Tu and the 
UsVun-Lul}: ranges, 889 ti, 920 n, 
1140 n. 

Kaia-Mur, tho, 1095. See the Kara 
Muran. 

Kara Muran or Black river, the, — a 
rivor of MughCihstan and Kbits, 
lxni, 882 m, 885 m, 895 n, 920 n, 
951 n, 981 n, 1095, U37n, 1138 n, 
1139n, 1216 n The Hohang-Ho 
of tlie Chinese. 

Kaia-Su [the Black Water],— an 
aqueduct drawn from the river 
Jihun to the city of Khwirasm, 
473 n 2, 474 and n 4. 
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(ara-Tagii, the,— a mountain of 
Turkist&n, 970 n 2. 

Kara-Tiil, — on the north of Mngiu- 
hstan, 889 «. 

Kara-tal, the, — a river of Turkia- 
tin, 919n. 

^arl-Tu, the,— a range of moun* 
tarns in the country of the I* 
gjjiirs, 889 n. 

Karachi, the supposed sito of Dibal, 
295 n, 452 n 2. 

Karah, — a territory of Hindustan, 
691 a, 592 a, 626 and a 8, 663 
and n 8, 664, 673, 679 nn 3 and 5, 
681 and n 2, 682 n 5, 683, 684, 
694 and n 3, 702 and « 4, 704, 
737, 738, 739 a, 743, 747, 757 n 7, 
769, 7G9, 777 790, 796 n, 798, 
817, 818 and nn 3 and 4, 827, 830, 
838 « 7, 847 and a 4, 849, 819 aud 
v 6, 850 n 3 

Karah, — a Hi>iir or fortified town 
in the terntory of Khniaaan. 
1203. [$ara Khitti 

l£arah Khi^a, 736 and n 4. See under 

Karahah Darah, — one of the Passes 
on the route from Ghaznin to 
Labor, 505 and « 5. 

Karak, — a town in the country of 
Sham [Syna], 215 n 9, 218 n, 
225 n 4, 229 n 5, 230 n. 

Karak or Kurak, — a place of 
Hindustan in the district of Ilarl- 
inah between Rot-hak and Bha- 
wairi, 791 ft 1. 

Karakh, — a place [township] in 
M&warii-nn-Nahr, 759 aud a 3, 

Karam-battan or Karam-pattan, 
see Kar-battan. 

Karam-Naaah or Karam^Nasa, the, 
— a river of Hindustan, Ixi, 550 
ft 6, 551*. 
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Karam-sin, 667a 1. See under Kar* 
batten. 

Karauah or Karanah, the,— a river 
of Hindustan, bounding the 
Gw&liyur territory on the east 
and falling into the Jun or Ye* 
muna, 733 n 7, 825. 

Kiiran-dujz,— a fortress of Misan* 
daran, 990 ft, 991 ft, 993 ft, 994 it, 
see also under Kuruu and J£arun* 
dnjz. 

Karan-pafctan, 567 n 1. Seo under 
Kar-battan. [bat tan. 

Karan-tan, 567 n 1 . Seo under Kar* 

Kui*ir, — a town iu the country of 
Marlin, 11 70 it. 

Karnr-kot,— a fortress of Hindus* 
tan, 93 » 9. 

Karar-battau or Karar pattan, 567 
nl. Soo under Kar-battan. 

Karas Mnrau, the,— a river of Tur- 
kistun, 940 n 

Karasah Darah, for Karaliah Darah, 
which see. 

Karat, tho, — a river of Afghanistan. 
Soo tho $irab. 

Karataya, the,— a river of Hindus- 
tan, — app. zzi, zzii. 

Kar-battan or Kar-pattan,— a city 
in the country of Tibbat, h, 566 n, 
567 and » 1. 

Karchin,— a tract of conntry In 
Mughulistun, 1219 ft. 

Karendar, 993 n, for $ orau-dujz of 
Mazandaran, which seo. 

Karhakatonka, the chief city of 
Kanduana [Gondwanah], 588 n , 

KariVla, — a city in the country of 
the Ur us, 1170 ft. 

Karim-yu, — a city in tho country 
of Mahft-Qfcm or Tingnssh, 
1141 ft. 
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Karlw or Gariw,— a district in the 
territoiy of Ghur. 344 n l. 

Karkh — a suburb of Baghdad, 138 
* 8,243, 759 m3, 1229 n 8, 1281, 
1238, 1240 ft, 1262 ft. 

Kar^h, 171, 279 ft, by mistake for 
Gurj [Georgia]. 

Karlpr, — or 

K&rkiz,— a country of Turkistan, 
883 ft. See also under Khar-khez. 

?ar)Tk or Karluk Togh, the,— a 
mountain in Northern India, 
1132 ft. 

$irluk Haziirnh or Hazarahd* 
Karlugh or lCarluk^a district in 
Nortiiern India, 1182ft. 

<&ar)uk TigU, the, boo tho Kirlik 
Tagli. 

JCarmah-nasah, an error for Karara- 
Nasali. See page Ini. 

Kufm&n,—* provinco in southern 
Afghanistan, l, lv, lx, 283, 290 n, 
439 ft 4, 470 ft, 492 ft 7, 493 and n, 
491, 495, 498 and «ft 0 and 7, 499 
and ft and n 8, 500, 50 1 ft und ft 5, 
603 and ft 8, 606, 518 ft, 520 n 8, 
627 ft, 638 ft, 540 », 641 n 7, 023 
« 8, 033 ft 6, 901 ft, 1021 n 8, 1022 », 
1108ftl, 1129, 1131 and n, 1132» 

Kapniu Dara’h, — a email tiara’ h in 
the provinco of Kafroim, 1, 499 n. 

Kamil or Carnal, — a towu m 
liimlu ainn, 459 « 7. 

Karokol, — a canal in Mughulistiin, 
890 n. See uuder Jara-luin. 

Karra, 694 n 3, for Karah of Hindus* 
tan, which see. 

Karnnan, an error for Kapnin, see 
page lx. 

Kirs, — a district and town in the 
territory of Rum, the Kars of tho 
maps, 161ft. 


Karghikh, the capital of the T*hirf 
dynasty in Khurisan. 14 ft 1. 

Kaighb— a ka?r near Kari-Kuram 
founded by Uktae ICa’an, 1139 ft. 

Karihin, 667 ft 1, See Kar-battan 
or Karpattan. 

Kar-Tagh,— or 

Kar-Talf, — a range of mountains in 
Mugliulistan, 875 n, 879 ». 

Karun, —a fortress of Masandaran, 
277 n 5, 278 n. See also under 
Karun-dujz, 

Kurun-dujz, — a fortress of Mazan- 
daran, 277 n 5, 278 ft, 991 n. See 

also under K<iran-dujz. 

Karyat-uI-Ghaffar, — a village on 
the Tigris, 1245 n 4. 

Karyat-ul-’CJkab,— a village on the 
Tigris, 1245 ft 4. 

Knsnl Ankah, — a city in the country 
of tho Urtis, 1170 n. 

Kasin, — a town in the country of 
tho Urus, the Kazan of tho maps, 
652 » 2, 1105 ft. 

Kasiinlik, — a town in the Turkish 
Empire, 1100ft. 

Knschm, 947 ft, for Kashin, which 

SCO. 

Kusghar, lvii, 29. samo as Kashghar. 
which see. 

Hash, — a town m the territory of 
Khurasan. 40 and»3, 1194 ft, 
1206 n 3. 

Kasim, see under Kashi, 

Ktishau, — a town in the *Irik*i- 
’Ajatn, 996 ft, 1118. 

Kashgar, for Kash gha r. which see. 

Kashghar,— a territory and city in 
Central Asia, lvii, 29, 46 » 4, 52 n, 
74, 134 and ft 8, 201, 263 ft, 269 «, 
424 n 3, 431, 577 ft, 882 ft, 889 ft, 
899ft, 901 ft, 902 n, 903ft, 904ft, 
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905 k, 007 », 912 n, 914*, 015 », 
918 n, 917 n, 010 «, 000 n, 021 n, 
922 n, 023 n, 933 n, 940 n, 042», 
044 n, 050 n, 052 », 061 w, 964 * 2, 
968 * 6, 970 » 3, 071 n, 081 n, 082 », 
083 n, 984 », 085 n, 086 n, 087 n, 
1044 n, 10*5 n, 1047, 1069 it 4, 
1075 n, 1091 n, 1106 «, 1141 n, 
1145 ». 

Kashi or Kasha* — a territory of 
Ghur, 340, 361 and n 1, 362, 364, 
305. 

Kashi f, 378 n 1, for Kilaf or Kdif, 
which see. 

Kashin, the capital of the country 
pf Tinged, called also Kashin, 
947 n, 949 a, 050 n, 1084 a, 1085 n, 
1086 n, 1087 n, 1088 n. 

Kushkar, 1044 n, hidio as Kush- 
gjiar, which seo. 

Kaslinmndi or Kashtmamli, — a 
district of Awadh in Hindustan, 
540, 70 1 n 3, 759 and n 5, 838 and 

71 2 . 

Kashtni-ghasur, — a place m Turkis- 
tan, 961 vi. 

Kashmir, State of, 424 n 3, 431 and 
7i 5, 469 n, 536 n, 61 1 n 3, 803 », 
1044 7i, 1046 n 3, 1 126 n 6, 1031 n, 
1135 m 5, 1191 n, 1218 ». 

Kashtmaudi, 549, see under Kash* 
maudi. 

Kasi, 361 n 1, for Kashi or Kasha, 
which see. 

Kasili, — a town of Hindustan, 728 
and n 3. 

Kaskurl or Gasguri,— a district of 
Hindustan, 575 n 2* 

Kasli, 728 n 3, for Kasili, which 
see. 

Kasmandah, — or 

Kasmandi, — a district of Awadh 


in Qindustan» 704 a 3, 759 and 
» 5, 838 and m2. Also called 
K asm And hi, Kashin and) and 
Kashtmaudi, 

K»ifr'Bagh [the Garden Castle],— in 
the capital city of Dikii, 669 
and n 9. 

Ka?r.i*Firuai, the,— -in the capital 
city of Dihli, 661. Bee also 
under the Kushkd* Finish 

Kn^r-i KftjurSn,— a territory in tho 
country of Ghur, 319, 341, 448, 
1018 n Seo also under Kajuran. 

K«f r* i-Sabz [Groen Cnstle], the,-* 
in the capital city of Dihli, 676, 
858. See also under tho Kii&kk- 
-i* Subs. 

Ko?r*i'Safed [Whito Castle], tho, 
— in the capital city of Dihli, 
hit, 553 n 5, 554, 651 and mi 6 
and 7, 650, 661 nndt), 685, 751. 

Ka?r'i.Sultiui, the,— in tho capital 
city of Dihli, 657. 

Kasiak,— «a place m Hindustan, 791 
and n 1 . 

Ka#rg of Ghur, — tho fortiiled vil- 
lages in tho country of Ghur, 331 
and 7i2 

Kassagol, the,— a Lako of Tar- 
kiRtan, 083 a. 

Kassullio, 728 m 3, for Kisili, which 
seo. 

Kaswin, 1 190 n 1, for Kaswin which 
see 

Kat, — a town on the Jtyun in tho 
district of Ilazlr-asp, in Khwi- 
razm, 973 w. 

Katah-waz, — a place in the coun- 
try of Ghur. 351 7i 8. 

Katak or Kutuk,— a city in tho fahrd 
or steppe m the K and B. of 
Kttshgfaar, 922 n. * . ^ ^ 
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Katankah, — name of a mouza* in 
Ka^hah-Katankah, of Hindustan, 
Wn4. 

KataBin, — a frontier town on the 
Meha-nadl river towards Lakha^- 
or of Lakbanawati, xxvii, 585 n 6, 
688 n, 664 n 6, 738 and?i2, 739 
and n. 

Katasinghah,— a more correct 
name of Katasin, which see, 

688 ft. 

Ku Richer, see under Kajhehr or 
Ka^her. 

Kathehr or Kafhor,— a town in the 
district of Buda'un in Hindustan, 
627 ft 8, 663 ft 9, 097 ft, 698,699 
ft 5, 755. 

I£atlf, — a tract of country in Arabia, 
179 n 8. 

Katif, — a town in tho Diyar-i*Mi?- 
riali, lix. 

JJAtran,— a Dasht or Dosort on the 
frontier of Samarkand, 155 n, 
909 n. 

Katuk, Seo under Katak. 

Kankasas, the, 998 a, 1287 n, tho 
Cancasus, of the maps, also 
called tho Koh-i-Kuf. 

Kawak, soo under Kiiwlk. 

Kfiwik, — name of a pass and for- 
tress in tho range of Hindu Kush, 
called Kawak by modern travel- 
lers, 436 amlnO 

Kin a lik or ul 918 n, 920 n, 
985 n. Seo under $ainlik or 
$ai3Ii^. 

Kayif or Kaif,*— a town in the 
Diyar-i-Mi$rIuh, lix, 229 n o 

Kay-ping-fu, capital of the Chin* 
giziah dynasty in Tartary, after- 
ward called Shang*ttt, 1141 ft, 
1219 n. 


Kazan,— a town of Bussia in Europe, 
652 n 2, 987 n 3, 1020 n, 1086 n. 

Kazil-Tash, — a place iu Turkistan, 
941 n. 

Kazlw or Gazlw, — a district in the 
territory of Ghur. 344 andnl. 

Kazvin, 996 ft, for Kazwin, which 
see. 

Kazwin, — a district and town in the 
’I rak-i-* A jam, 61 n 4, 93, 125 n 8, 
144ft, 242 n 6, 277 n 5, 990 n, 
993 ft, 994 «, 995ft, 996 w, 1010 ft, 
1189, 1190 ft 1, 1192 ft, 1208 w, 

1211 ft, 1227 » 5. 

Kazwin Darah, the, 993 n. 

Kolurdjek, 1046 n 3, for the $ara* 
ghal, which see. 

Kem, the, 983 ft, for the river Jam 
in Tutkistau. 

Konohak,— a town in Kara-Khita, 
919 ft. 

Kerman, 1021 n 8, for Kalman of 
Afghanistan. 

Kerman, 1119 ft, for Kirmnn of 
Porsia. 

Kermanshah, — a town in the Jibal 
or ’lrak-i-’Ajam, 993ft. 

Kesj], 46 7i 3, for Kash of Khurasan, 
which seo. 

Kesh, 180 7i, for Kish of Pars, which 
see 

Khabiishun, — a town of Khurasan, 
991ft, 1196 ft, 1206 » 3. Called 
also Kush an . 

Khn-e.—a town on the bank of the 
Biah, 533 7i. 

Khaosar, Faj or Fass of, — in the 
mouutaiu of lio’en in the cen- 
tral part of Ghur, 319 andn 8. 

Khiiesar or Kbaisar,— a town and 
district in the country of Ghur, 
xxiv, xxv, lx, 201, 233, 967 and 
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«3, 1062, 1181 n 2, 1193, 1199n, 
1200 n, 1201 n, 1202, 1203, 1205. 

Khafohak. same ns lyibohak, which 
see. 

Khaibar Pass, the, 1, 352 n 3, 483 n, 
538 n. 

Khaibar mountains, the 79 » 

Khair-abad,— a town of Khnrasan 
founded by Sultan Ibrahim 
Ghaznawi, 104-. 

Khaigar. — a town of Ohur. S° e 
under Khaegar. 

Khukiatar Bttrj, — a bastion in tho 
fort of Hirat, 1050 n 

Khalat,— a town in Armenia, 228 
«4, sarao as Akhliit. which also 
see. 

Kham Muriin, tho, — a river flowing 
from the Alt an mountains, of 
Turkistan, 951 n, 952,981 n Also 
called tho Jam Muriin, which also 
see. 

Kh&rnil, — a province in tho country 
of the I-ghurs, 920 n. 

Khan Bfiligh, — a city a little north 
of Pekin 918 n ( 958 n, 1219 n. 
Called Yen-king by the Chinese. 

Khan ■Smdin, — a territory of Tur- 
koman, i220n 

Khiunih- a bad,— a place in tho ’ Iriik- 
i-'Ajam near llamadiin, 1228 n. 

Khandah-i- Shapin' or Jand-i-Shn- 
pur, — a town in tho district of 
Ahwaz, 22. 

Kh&ndan, — a tract of conn try on 
tho frontier of Qftin, 155 and n 5, 
911 and « 7. 

Khankin, — a town in 'Inik-i-'Ajam, 
1239 m, 1243 «, 1202 n. 

Khan-kue, gee under Khan-zju 
Khau-kue. [1191 In 

Khan pur, — a town of Hindustiu, 


Khan-zju KhSnkue, tho name of 
Cidna as called by tho natives, 
912 n 9. 

Kharezm, for Khw 5 razin'. 

Kharizm, for KhwSrazm. 

Khnr kher,— or 

Khar* khez 883 « . See under Khar- 
kho z Tungiit. 

Kharkhez Tungut,~-a tract of 
country south of Mugkuliat&ii, 
870* », 883 n. 

Khai khi/.,— a tract of country west 
of China, 962 w* 

Khnrus,- a district in the territory 
of Ghtir, 326 n Also called 

Jams and llartis 

Khnta-i. n n error for Kliitii nud 
KlntAo, see page lix. 

Khali, —a tract of country in 
Turkistan, 923 n. See also undor 
K lint lull aiul Khutlan. 

Khat lan, — a tract of country in 
Tmkistim, 911 n 7, 923 n, 1152, 
1226. Seo also under Khutlan. 

Khawanin, — a tract m tho territory 
of (ihiir, 321 n. 

Khifehak. same as Kib^uk, which 

seo. 

Khirkhiz,— a territory north of 
M ugh til ist an, 923 n Seo also 
Tinder ^ irk ir oi 

KhiRht-Ab, JJ rail of, — in tho dis- 
trict of HariW.ar*Itud, 417 and 
n 4. 

Khitn,-— or 

Klntiie.— the country of China as 
known to the people of Mawari- 
un-Nahr, xlvii, hx, 140t»f», 149, 
154 n 2, 169, 188, 2U3 a 1, 201 and 
*3,295, 243, 214, 246, 252, 
258 n, 260 a»dn7, 261 and*, 
262, 263 and n, 264 and it, 283 
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n9, 284, 286, 29* n, 878, 887, 
448, 474, 476 n 2, 479 n, 480 n, 
481, 482 a, 483 a, 484 n, 491 and 
n 5, 532, 693 a, 601 atidftl, 
876n, 882, 889 a, 892 a, 896 a, 
897 a, 909 a, 911, 912 a 9, 928, 
929 a, 930 n, 031 a, 940 a, 943 a, 
947 n, 950 a, 956 n, 956 a, 957 n, 
959//, 961 a, 965 n 5, 906, 981 a , 
1073 a 4, 1086 n, 1092 a, 1093 a, 
1095, 1115 n 5, 1116 a , 1119 a , 
1136 a 9, 1137 a, 1138 a, 1139 a, 
1141 a , 1143 a, 1149 a, 1162 a, 
1157 a 1, 1166 a, 1185 a, 1186 a, 
1189, 1215 a 1, 1216 a, 1217 a. 

Kliita-I, see under Khi^u or Khitiie. 

Khittah of Sangah,— a district m 
the country of Mandesh in Ghiir, 
331, 

ghiva, tho modern capital of Khwu- 
razm, 929 n, 1097 a 7, 1098 / 1 , 
1 100 a. See also Khiwak. 

Khiwak or Kiwafc, capital of Khwa- 
razni, 929 n, H'98a, 11 00 a. 

Anglicized into Khiva 

Khokand,— a city iu tho territory 
of Farghanah, 921 a. 

Kholin or Korin, — name of the 
ancient cupital of the Turks, 
916n, [see. 

Khorassan. for Khurasan, which 

Kliost. the daiah of,— south of tho 
Kurtnah, in tho province of Kur- 
tnim iu Afghanistan, 499 «. 

Khotan, soo uuilei Kh titan. 

Khowaf.— a city and district in 
Khurasan, 131 a 7, 258 «, 994 w, 
1037 n, 1195 a. 

Khuaroztn, for Khwnrazm. 

Khuariam, for Kliwarazm. 

Khue,— a town iu Armenia, 144 «, 
297 w, 997 n. 


Khujan, — a depondendy of Nlsha. 
pur iu the territory of Khurasan. 
181. 

Khujand,— a city in the territoiy 
of Farghlnah, 271 n, 905 », 908 «, 
921 a, 970 a 2, 972 n, 974 «, 975 
a 5, 988 n, 1118 a 9, 1284. 

Khujistan, — a dependency of Bad- 
ghais in the highlands of Hirat, 
23 and n 1. 

Khuk and Kuk, see the next 

Khiik and Luk, — a district m the 
territory of Kirinan, 200 and 
a 6. 

Khuljnh,— a city of Turkistan, 
919 a, 920 «, 969/i. 

Khulatn, — a town in the district of 
Tukhuristao of Balklh 288 n 3, 
426 n 6. 

Khrnnar, — a darali in the country 
of Ghazni n, 99. 

Khunsiio or Khunsae, capital of 
the country of Tingnash or Nin- 
gainh, 1216 a. 

Kh uni lid, — a distuct of Khuiasau, 
1121 A 

Khuranjiah, — a tract in the coun- 
try of the Ghuzz, 962 n . 

Khurasan, xxm, xxiv, xxix, xlvi, 
xhx, lxu, 9,10 and w 5, 11 and 
« 4, 12 and n 6, 13 and nu 8 and 9, 
14 amlnl, 15 andn9, 16 and 
n 4, 19 and a 1, 23 and n 9, 24 and 
» 3, 25, 27 and a 0, 28, 29, 30, 31 
w 3, 32, 33, 31 n 0, 3o a 0, 30, 37 w, 
38, 39, 42, 41, 46 and n 4, 47, 49, 
50 n 4, 5 1 n a 6 and 7, 52 a, 56, 71 , 
74 and a 3, 75, 81 n, 82, 81, 85 a, 
86, 88 a 2, 89, 93, 94 and a 3, 98 
and a 8, 99, 100, 102 nn 1 and 2, 
103, 108 and a 5, 109, 110, 111, 
115, 116 a 3, 117 and a, 118,119 
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«fc8 nn 7 and 8, 120 and n 1, 122, 
m», 124 n 4, 125 and *8, 127, 
180 and *6, 122 and nn 9 and 2, 
133 n, 138 n 8, 140, 143*2, 144 n, 
140 and nn 6 and 7, 147 and n 8, 
148 a 4, 152, 155 a 6, 156, 157 n 1, 
167 a 8, 168 a 2, 169 a 7, 174a, 
180 a 7, 184 a, 189, 190, 192, 193, 
195, 197, 198, 231 a 2, 832 n, 
233 n, 235, 236 a6, 239, 240 and », 
241,242*6, 245,246 and a and 
a 8, 247 a, 250 aa 4 and 6, 251 
and nn 9, 1 and 2, 253 and n 8, 
255 n 7, 256, 257 n and n 2, 258 
and n, 259 n 3, 260 a 7, 202 n 1, 
263 n, 269, 274 nl, 276 n, 276, 
277 » 5, 280 a 1, 282 and w, 280, 
290, 297 * 9, 808 nn 9 and 2 , 809 n, 
811, 820, 324 n, 329 n, 335 n 4, 
342, 344, 845, 346, 849*, 369 n, 
362, 367, 370, 376 n, 377 n 5, 378, 
380, 381, 382 tin 8 and 9, 883, 887, 
893, 394 nl, 397, 400, 403 n, 409, 
410, 412, 414, 415, 424 and n 6, 
438, 448*3, 457 a, 465 n, 471 
and * 5, 473 * 2, 476 ti, 479 n, 
480 n, 487 * 7, 489, 493 », 503, 
604 * 4,614, 616 * 8, 623 n, 534, 
641 , 646, 646 n 7, 548 n 3, 678, 579 
w 4, 609, 612 and n 5, 655 and n 2, 
668, 675 * 5, 686 and *7, 687, 
702 * 6, 711, 715 * 4, 725, 783, 
786, 821, 822 and * 9, 851 and * 7 
856 and n 7, 857 » I, 859, 860 * 9, 
863, 878*, 879*, 906 », 007*, 
908n, 915 and*, 916*, 917* I, 
020, 925 a, 926*, 927 n, 931, 
033 n, 043 *, 963, 964 * 2, 988 *, 
089 a, 990 and n, 992, 993 », 994 *, 
096 a, 1001 and*, 1003, 1004 and 
*1,1005, 1006, 1007, 1008 and 
a 5, 1009 a, 1010 a, 1011*, 1013, 
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1014*2, 1015a, 1019a, 1011, 
1025 a, 1026, 1027*8, 1028 a, 
1031 a, 1034 a, 1087 a, 1089, 1040 
and a 2, 1042, 1045 a, 1016 a, 
1047, 1048, 1050 n, 1051*4, 

1053, 1054, 1055, 1066 a, 1068 
and *6, 1059 and a 9, 1061*1, 
1065, 1070, 1071 and a 8, 1072, 
1077, 1079 and a 3, 1088 *, 1105, 
1109, 1110 and*, 1115, 1116a, 
1117, 1119, 1120*2, 1121a, 
1127 *, 1128, 1132 a, 1183, 1141 *, 
1142, 1146, 1149a, 1151 and*, 
1152*, 1154*2, 1174 and** 2 
and 4, 1177, 1192*, 1196, 1197, 
1198, 1199*, 1205 * 8, 1207, 

1209*, 1211 a, 1218, 1226, 1228, 
1282 * 9, 1234, 1258 * 8,1271*. 
1292 and * l — upp. ii, iii, ir. 

Khurjah or Khurjat,— the Corea of 
European*, 956*, 957*, 959*, 
1086 », 1088*, 1219*. 

Khurjat, see under Khurjah, 

Khurkan. — a town between Khura- 
san and ’IriiV-i-’Ajam, 1206 * 3. 

Khurmmibttd. — a town in *Irak-i- 
'Ajar*, 995 n. 

Khurs, country of, — in Tnrkistiut, 
962*, 1102*. 

Khurs, Sea of, [the Caspian], 140 
*5,278 ami*, 991*, 1117. See 
also under the Caspian. 

Khnsan, — a halting place in Khura- 
sin, between Hirat and Chur, 
325*. 

Khtish.ab, — a district in the Panjab 
south of the J ud mountains [Salt 
Range], 455 n, 496, 537 *, 538*, 
1131 », 1 132 n, [which see. 

Khushudi, 192* 8, same as tfashntie, 

Khutan,— -a tract of country in Cen- 
tral Asia, the Kbotan of the 
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maps, 140 * 5, 263 », 004 *, 90$ *, 
912*9,915*, 922*, 923 *, 944*, 
984*, 986 », 987*, 1115*6, 

1141 *. 

ghutlan, — a dependency of Badafeh- 

. |^an in Tnrkifltan, 155 * 5, 231 
*2, 874*5,423*8,923*. Bee 
also tinder Kbatlan. 

Khutta, for Khita, which flee. 

gp»istao,~ft province of Iran, 143 
*2, 174 *, 283 n, 883 n 9, 883, 
1239 n. 

gfewar,- ft district or tract of 
country in tho neighbourhood of 
Rai, 1207 *♦ 

ghw&razm or Khwarizm, — a terri- 
tory on both 8idee of the JIbun, 
xlv, 1, li, 24*3, 51 * 6, 52 n 9 
and n, 84 and mi 8 and 9, 85 *, 
86*, 88* 2, 117*, 120and*5, 
121, 123*, 125*8, 132, 133, 137 
*4, 138 » 8, 148, 155 *, 1 67 * 8, 
109 and n 7, 172 * 8, 1 81, 182, 197, 
199, 230,231 and *2, 232*, 233 
and*, 234 and *8, 235 and*, 
236 and *6, 237 and*, 238 and 
* 6, 240 and *, 242 * 6, 243 n, 244 
*4, 245 and *, 2 16 * 8, 247 n, 249 
*3, 251 and** 9, 1 and 2, 252, 
253, 254, 255 and*, 256*, 257 
*2, 258*, 259, 260 andnnG 
and 7, 2G1 *8, 262 and * 1, 263 a, 
26411,267,268 * 3, 274*1, 276, 
278 *, 279 and *6, 280 and **9 
and 1, 281, 286 and n 6, 344, 382, 
293 and *8, 394, 399, 400 * 3, 
401 », 402 *, 403 », 405 * 3, 41 2, 
416, 420, 425 * 3, 456 n 2, 457 n, 
471 * 5, 473 and * 2, 474 and *, 
475, 476 *, 480 *, 481 » 8, 482 », 
485 * 3, 488*1, 491,504,505*, 
$1$*, $27*, 539*3, 60-1, 609, 


635,678, 725,790,798 *5,879*, 
903 *, 905*, 908 *, 909*, 910*, 
917*, 919, 921*, 927 », 929*, 
932 *, 938 *, 934 *, 943 *, 964 * 2, 
969*1, 970 * 2, 972 », 973*, 
980 n 8, 982 *, 986 n, 988 *,994*, 
996 n, 1000*, 1004**8 and 1, 
1013, 1026 and *7, 1030*, 

1032*, 1045*, 1046*, 1069, 

1082*, 1097 and* 7, 1098 and*, 
1100, 1101 and*l, 1102*, 
1116*, 1117 *> 1118*9, 1120 
*2, 1121*, 1123*, 1131*, 

1 145 *, 1146 * 8, 1166, 1 212, 1283, 
1292,— app. ii. 

Khwariam, see under Khwarazm. 

JGjwarkan , — a village of A$arb5i jan, 
1286 * 9, 

Khwarazm, for Khwarazm. 

I(iboh&k, — a desert of Turkistan 
commonly called Dasht-i-ICtb- 
ehu^, xlvii, lxiii, 233 * 6 234,287, 
239, 240, 264, 261 * 9, 272 n 9, 279, 
298*, 644*, 742, 754, 766, 761, 
775, 789, 790, 877 *, 885 n, 929*, 
930*, 959 », 981 n, 988 «, 992, 
996*,998?>, 999*, 3000*, 1026 
and * 7, 1097 » 6, 1 101, 1115 * 5, 
1149 * 7, 1165 », 1167*, 1170*4 
audn, 1172*9, 1178*, 1216*1, 
1277 *, 1283 and n 8, 1284 and * 3, 
1285, 1286 * 9, 1291, 1292. 

IJiblah, the,— -the direction of the 
Temple of Makkah to which the 
MoslimB turn m prayer, 346. 

Kish,— a town in Mukrin on the 
frontier of Sind, 283 * 9, 934*, 
1080 w, 1073*4. 

Kighah or Kinchah, — a traot of 
country N. E. of Samarkand, 
985*. 

Bukhara [Little Bukharin], 
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• ""-the western phrt of the Ki$tp 
|iwr territory, 920*. 

Kidan,— a district in this territory 
of Ghur, 817 ft, 321, 342, 343, 
849, 869, 415, 488 and ft 8, 490, 
491. 

Kief, — a town in Russia in Bnrope, 
1171*. 

K»feh«k» same as Kibofeik, which 

, see. 

Kij, — a town in Mukrln, 88*2. 
See under Kish. 

Kikrab,— a tract of country in Tur* 
kistin, 980 and « 9. 

Kilaf or Kilif,— a town on the Ox* 
na, xlix, 378 and n 1. 

Kila Garhi, 688*8, for GilioKhari, 
which see. 

Kilif, xiix, see omlor Kilaf. 

Kimhk, — a tract of country in Tnr* 
kistin, towards the Caspian, 923 a, 
902 *. 

KinQjjah, see nnder Kichah. 

Kinien,— a valley in Mugkuhstan, 
1143 n. See also undor Ki»nycn 

Kinnanj, — a province m Hindustan, 
Ixii, 86*, 88 n 2, 402 », 400*1, 
467ft 470 and n 2, 491, 618*, 
645 n 6, 628 n 2, 639*8, 6Un, 
665, 678 * 7, 079, 080 n, 083, 701 
*1, 733 and * 6, 742*9, 743, 
762, 816 ft 5, 818 « 4,824, 884 «, 
— app vi. 

l£mnauj-i-Sher-garh, — a fortress of 

Hindustan, 627. 

Kin-sha or Kyang, the,— a river of 
China, 1218 a. 

Ki-nyen, — a cave in a mountain to 
the north of the sandy desort, 
where the Okingis Khan was 
buried, 1090ft. Bee also under 
Kinien. 


Kipohak, for Kibofeik* which use. 

KirS-kir, the country of Kir|ir or 
Kirkis, as called by Mini Bd* 
dar, 876 *, 889 *, 923** 1184*. 
See also under (irfelr, 

^ira-kiX) 921ft, See also under 
tfirfcir or Kir^is. 

Kirit or Karat, the,— an affluent of 
the Kabul river, slv, 77 *, 78 a. 

Kirdkuh, 1193*, for Gird-Koh, 
which see. 

Kirghiz,— i sou under Klrk’ir or Kir- 
ki*. 

Kirkir or Kirk»V~* oonntry north 
of Mugbuliiitan, 876 ft, 889*, 
923 *, 944 *, 960 *, 959*, 969 ft, 

1181ft. 

Kir^ir Nor, — the K‘ r k* r or Ki r k»* 
of the Jesuits’ map 870 m. 

Kirlfix, K u k‘* or Ktikis,*— soe 
under K*rk ,r or ^ir^is. 

Kirniiu, province of, 23 * 9, 24 and 
*3, 31 *3, 34*6,65* 1, 00*8, 
61 * 4, 65 and u 6, 66 n 7, 88 n % 
93*8, 132*9, 183,138*8, 155 
*6, 158*, 167*8, 184*, 189, 
199, 200, 232, 240 * 8, 261 *, 281 
*5, 282*7, 283 and *9, 284 
and *, 285, 286, 294, 295 it, 297 ft, 
317 « 5, 378 and* 8, 499*, 518*, 
610 », 616*, 882, 933*, 934ft, 
1001 *, 1075ft, 1109, 1118 and 
*9, 1119 and it, 1151ft, 1152*, 
1208*, 1234 n 3, 1235*1, 1243*. 

Kish or Kish, — a city on a hill on 
an island, in the Sea of Firs, cull- 
ed Harm u», 179 and « 4, 180*. 

$iw&k, 1100*. See under Klu wak. 

Kiwak Miuitr,— a shrine to the 
north east of f4uk]i»r£, 977 *, 

Kiwak Sarie,— a same near Samar* 
hand, 971 *, 978*. 
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IJozil-kol,— a lake In Turklatin, 
876 n. [876 w. 

JjCizil-koni,— a place in Turkistan, 

Kizil-Taghr-a range of mountains 
in Mnghulistan, 876 n. 

Kobalik or Kabalik, for Ifaialifc, 
which see. 

Kobi or Keb, the Great Desert of 
Tnrkiatan, 920 n, 1217 n. See 
also under the Gobi Desert. 

Jfobighah Mur-dn, the, — a river of 
Mnghulistan, 1221 a. 

Ko-chew, capital of the I-ghurs, 
1220 n.— See also nnder Ho-obew. 

Kocrhin-Ohina, — a country of 

Eastern Asia, 1221 n. 

Kodakan or Godagan, Ifajbah or 
town of, 1018 n 1* 

Koh-i-Azad, the,— a hill near the 
city of Firuz-koh, the capital of 
Ghur, 408, 407, 409, 410 and n 8. 

Koh-i-Bala-natb, the, — a hill 

country in Nandanah, 537 n. 

Koh-i-Janinah, the,— a mountain of 
X&lk^n, in the territory of Khu- 
rlsan, 1012 andn2. 

Koh*i*Jud, they— a rango of moun- 
tains in Northern India, the Salt 
fiange of the maps, 482 n, 484 n, 
491, 687 w, 638 n, 639 n, 027 n 9, 
1131 n, 1165 n 6. See also nnder 
the Jud Hills. 

Koh-i-$if, the,— a mountain sup- 
posed to surround tho world, 
1205 andn5. 

Koh-i-lCaf or fcakfisus, tho, 1287 w, 
the Cauoasus of the maps. 

Koh-i-$&rd-&fc»lf tho,— a range of 
mountains in Northern India, 
1046 and n and n 3* 

Koh-i-ICdrllk, the, see nnder the 
KariifeorprttfcT&gk* 


Koh-i-Maidan, the,— a bill near the 
city of Firuz-koh, the capital of 
Ghur. 410* 

Koh-i-NuVrah,— a lofty hill in 
Khurasan between Marw and 
Balkh, 1008 n 6. 

Kob*i-8angin [the Stony Moun* 
tains],— in Eastern India, 693 n. 

Koh-i-Sher, the,— a hill in the dis- 
trict of Bust in Khurasan. 448 n 4. 

Koh-i-Silimir,— the hill tract of Sir- 
mur, 706. See under Silmur. 

Koh-i-Siwalikh, the Alpine tracts 
below the higher range of the 
Himalayah, 469 n, 611 n 3. 

Koh-i- Siy ah, the, — a range of moun- 
tains east of Afghanistan, ziv» 
Also called the Sulimam moun- 
tains. 

Koh-i-Sur^, the, — a range of 
mountains south of Afghanistan, 
xiv. 

Kohdt,— a tract of country between 
the Darah of Kalman and Pesha- 
war, L 

Kohiatan of the Mul&feidah, the,— 
a mountainous tract of country 
south of the Caspian, 1188 n, 
1205 n 8. See also nnder £u- 
histin. 

Kohistan of Badakhshan,— a moun- 
tainous tract of country south of 
Farghan&h, 921 n. 

Koh-piyah, the,— the hill tracts 
of Mewit, in Hindustan, 604 
840 n 6, 850, 851, 862,864. 

Koh-payah of GIbari, in Sind, 1044, 
1045, 1047. 

Kokjah-TIngiz the,— a lake north ef 
Mnghulistan, 889 u, 890 n. 

Kok Nawar, — a place iu Turkic- 
tan, 981 «, 1150 n. 
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Kokonor, 981 *, 1150*, incorrect- 
ly for Kok-Nawar. [Kok Nawar. 

Koku Nr war, 1160 n. See under 

Kol,— a territory and fortress of 
Hind os tan, xxviii, 470, 491, 

617 n, 618 n, 519 0,650*6,589*. 
684,662, 698, 712, 713 * 2,714 
*9, 787, 788 * 9, 794, 849.— app. 
vi. 

Kol*i*Ab or Kol-ab, — a dependency 
of Bad&khs&an, in Tarkistan 423 
*8, 923*. Another name of 
Khatlin or Ratlin, which see. 

^olgha Nawar, the, — a lake of 
Tarkistan, 918*. 

KolghSn or $olk«n,— a territory of 
Turkistiln, 1115 n 5, 1137 *. 

Koli,—a tract of country in Tor- 
kistun, 1217 *• 

Kolkan, see under Kolghnn. 

Kolush Arki or Argi,— a tract of 
country in Magkuhstan, 895 *. 

Komak, — a city in the country of 
the Urus [Rnsaians], 1168*. 

Komat&pur, the old capital of Kam- 
rud on the west bank of the 
Darlah river, 764 « 6. 

Kon-chin-Fd,— a city S. E. of Ho- 
chew in China, 1222 *. 

#ongkahan,— a Kahlukah or Pass 
between two lofty mountains in 
Skip, 1187 n. 

Koniah, see under Kuniab. 

Kons, the,— a river of Hindustan, 
678 andnl. 

Kopsi, the, see the above, 

Kooram, the, 74 n 2, for the Kar- 
mah, which see. 

Kopai, — a Russian station In 
Central Aisa, 918* 

Korchin, — a tract of conntry in 
Magfeulistan, 1219*. 
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Korea or Corea, 1218 *. See also 
under Khuriah. 

Korin or Kholin,— name of Jhe 
ancient capita! of the Turks, 
916*. 

Kortakuk Jiwan,— a place in the 
middle of Mngplistan, 1917 *. 
Kos, the, see the Kops« 

Kosan,— a oity in the territory of 
Kashgbar, 922 *, 

Koshah-Dighr*-* plaoo in the 
territory of Rfrni, 1230 *. 

KosT, the, — see the Kops* 
Kotah-baa,— a place in the conntry 
of Ghur, 361 and n 8. 

Kotilah of Flruaghnh,- tho present 
name of Firua-abad in Dihll, 
699*, 021* 6. 

Konrah, — a city in tlio territory 
of Kfishghar, 922*. [»eo. 

Koylak, 900 *2, for Knialik, which 
Knm, the Crimea of tho maps, 
298*, 1102*, 11G5*. Soo also 
under Kriinea. 

Krimoa,— or 

Krimm, the Crimea of tho maps, 
1000*, 1102*. Soo also under 
Krim. 

Kti-Biiligh or — the namo by 
which BthisSyhun wasi known to 
tho MugJjals, 913 n, 917*. See 
also under Ohu-baligh, 
^ubbah-i-Shaikli-u 1-M a k ft r i m,— a 
place in the district of Baghdad, 
1262*. 

Koch or Kuj, — a territory to the 
north of Bangolah, 568*, 570*9, 
693*. 

Kfi ch BihSr or Cooch Babnr, 686 
* 9. See the above. 

Kuojjah, see under Kujah or K5- 
jah. 



Huch*n,— a town of Khurasiu, 
1190 n, same a8£^abu|^&Q t which 
|ee. 

pushing Ohiw. — ft city in the Kh i« 
t&e territory! 956 n, 

Hu-Qfclw,— a city in the Khitae 
territory, 956 ft. 

Hud s [the Holy City], 215, See 
also under Jerusalem. 

Hudsi [the Holy Land], 214. See 
{ also under Filisfcln and Palestine. 
Kufa or Kufah,— a town of ‘Irak, 
884, 513, 1238. 

Kuhandujz, — ft fortress of TofeP- 
ristln, 288 n 3, 1163 ft, After- 
wards called Ifundnz, which Bee. 
Huhistan of the Mnlabidah, the, — 
a mountainous tract of country 
south of the Caspian, xx, xxiv, 
xxv, lxi, 50 n 4, 85 n, 141, 195 and 
ft 8, 196, 244 n 4, 255 7, 381 n 5, 
894 and *1, 496, 1015 n, 10^8 », 
1039, 1061, 1062, 1187, 1190 
til, 1192 n, 11 93 ti., 1195 ft, 1196, 
1197 and n 3, 1198, 1200,1204, 
1205 and n 8, 1207 w, 1209 ft, 
1210 n, 1212 and ft, 1213, 1227 ft 5. 
See also under the Kohiatun 
Kuhnah tTrganj, capital of Khwa* 
ra/.tn, 929 ft, 1098 ft, 

Kuhr$m,— a district and fortress 
of Hindustan, 457 ft, 469 and 
n»7 and 9, 470n, 491, 510ft2, 

, 617 ft, 629 « 4, 532, 538 ft, 607, j 
627, 628 n 2, 634 andn9, 673, j 
697 », 699, 723, 758, 780, 783, | 
830, 840.— app. iii, v, vi. 

Kuhustan, 1028 ft, for Huhistan, j 
which see. 

bulking or ^uyuiking, — a city in 
the oountry of Khunah [Corea], 
956 n. 


Kuj or Kufih,— a territory to the 
north of Bangalah, 568 ft, 593 ft, 
See also nnder Kush. 

Kuji,— a tract of country in the 
territory of Chin. 961 ft. 

Kujah or Kujoh,— a district of 
Hindustan, 627 and n 9, 750 and 
ft 6, 1225n 4 Also written Kugfe&h 
and Gujah. 

Hula Sue, the, — or Eiver Hula, in 
Turkistan, 943 n. 

Hulan BazI,— or 

H ulan Tazi,— or 

Hulan Yazi, — a place in the vicinity 
of F&nak&t, 1082 n, 1083 ft, 
1103 n. 

Kuldja, see under Khuliah. 

Kulunjur, 524 n, for Kalmjar of 
Hind. 

Kul-wa?t gateway,— at Baghdad, 
1243 ft, 1250 ft, 1253 ft. 

Hulzum or Sea of Khurz. the,— tho 
Caspian, 991 n. 

Hum, — a town in the ’Iruk-i-’Ajatn, 
99471, 990 », 1118. 

Humar, — or 

Humarun, the Comorin of the 
maps, 1205 n 4* 

Kumii’un, — a range of mountains 
in Northern India, 799 n 2. 

Hu mis, — a district or province bet- 
ween Khurasan and Hra^-i- 
’Ajam, 1209 ft. 

Kum-Kumjiut, — a tract of country 
in Turkistan, 1184 ft. See also 
under Kam-Kamjmt. 

Hum-Hunjak,— a tract of oountry 
in Turkistan, 981 », 982 w. See 
also under H&m-Kun&h&fe* 

Kfmah or Guuah-waz,— a place in 
the territory of Ghur. 351 » 8. 

Kuuar,*— a valley north of tb% 



Kabul river, 1043 n 1, 1044 n, 
1045 a. 

Kunaiin- Korean, — a fortress in 
Hngh&listin, 1047 n 4. 

$un*Q]liw, — a city in the Khitio 
territory, 056 n, 

fundus, xlriii, same as Kundnz, 
which see. 

Knndnz,— a fortress of TnBlIris- 
tin of Balk}}, in Khnrasiii, xlviii, 
288 n 3, 289 n, 609 and n 3, 1008 
n 6, 1010 n, 1011 n, 1023 n, 1100, 
1110 n, 1153 and n, 1220 andnO. 
Formerly called Kuhanduj*. 

?&ng*Qhiw,-~a city in the Khftle 
territory, 956 «. 

Kuni, 672 m 7, for Naran-go-e or 
Naran-ko-o, which see. 

Kunia Crganj, for Kuhnah Organ], 
which see 

Kiiniah, — a city in the territory of 
Bum, called Koniah by Euro- 
peans, 160 and n and 9, 161 and n, 
162 . 

Kuntil, 550 an 6 and 6. See under 
Knntil&h. 

Knntilah, — a town of Hinduatfn 
west of the Karam-Nisah, the 
Kuntil of the Indian Atlas, 550 
wit 5 and 6, 551 a. 

Kur, the,-— a river of the Persian 
Empire, 64 a 1. 

Kuram, 1115 a 5. 

Kurbat or Gorb&t, — a fortress of 
Hamadin, in the ’Iri^-i-'Ajatn, 
997 ik 

Kurdish mountains, the,— between 
Kermanshah and Baghdld, 993 n. 

Kurdistan, 204 a, 1228 a. 

Karen or Ourga, 895 a. See under 
Ulus-i-Anrgah or Crgah. 

Kurkah Kinfcbiii or I£ipjan,— a for* 


tress in the country of the 
Makrita, 947 a. 

Kurban, the,— a river of Turkisttn, 
943 m. 

Kurmah,— a district in the pro- 
vince of K arm an, in Afghanistin, 
499 a. 

Kurmah, the,— a river watering 
tho Karmln provinoo, 74 m 2, 498 
a 7, 499 a. 

Kurmah Darah or valley, the,— 
the upper portion of tho provinoo 
of Karmln, sir, 498 »7, 499 n. 

Kurr&h, 777 a, for Kar&h of Hin* 
dustan. 

Kurratn, the, 498 a 7, 499 n, for tho 
Kurmah darah and river* 

Kuruk or Karak,— a place of 
Hindustan, in the district of 
Harilnah, between Bot-hak and 
Bhawfmi, 791 n 1. 

Kurum, the, 74 a 2, for tho Kur- 
mah, which see. 

Ku?(llr, — a city in tho provinoo 
of Makiin, 74 &ndn3, 88 n 2, 
319 n 5, 616 n, 1015 n, 1018 a. 

Ktrnhan, 1206 » 3. See under Kha- 
bushin, 

Kfitibk-i-Akhchak, the,— or 

Kuslik-i-Akhjak, the,— or 

Kushk i'Akhjuk, the, — a oastlo in 
tho capital city of Khwirazm, 
281, 1100 and a 8. 

Kusbk-i-FiruzI, the, — & oastlo in 
the capital city of Dihli, 038 
and a 2, 670 See alee under the 
^a^r-i-Firuzu 

Kusbk-i-Ltt ’], the,— a oastle in the 
capital city of Dihli, 599 a, 

Kii&hk-i-Manpir, the,— a castle on 
the bank of the Farit im ’Irsfci 
1240 a, 
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Kfighkri-Na&ud,—a oastle in 
Afghinistan, 831 n 2. 

Kushk-i-Sabz [the Green Castle], 
—in the capital city of Dihli, 
850. See also under the $&fr-i- 
Sabz. 

Kushk-i-Safed, — a castle in Afgha- 
nistan, 881 n 2. 

Kushk-i-8ultan,— a fortress in 
Firuz-koh the oapital of Qhur. 
xlvi* 

#u8tan$iab, 999 a, for $ustantiniah 
[Constantinople]. 

Kujiir, — a town on the bank of the 
Blah, 533 a . 

a tract of country in 
Turkistan, 1105 a. 

¥utbi Masjid, the,— in the city of 
Dihli, 520 a. 

KutlQgh B aligh» — the name given by 


the Qhingiz Khan to the town of 
Zarnuk in Mawara-un-Nahr, 975 
a 5. 

Kutluk balig, for l£utlugh Bali yh. 
which see. 

I£ut-Tag]i, — a range of mountains 
south of the country of the I* 
ghurs, 889 a. 

Ku-yang-quan, — a place in the 
country of the Khita-is, 958 n. 

Kuyulking, same as bulking, which 
see. 

Kya-ling, — a town in the country 
of Chi n, 1222 n. 1 

Kyang or Kin-sha, the, — a river of 
China, 1218 a. 

Kyang-nan,— a Chinese town, 

1219a. 

Kyan-lin the,— a rivor of China, 
lv, 12 22 a. 


L 

Lacaracoonda, for Lakark&ndhali, 
which seo. 

Ladi^iah,— a town in tho territory 
of Rum, 140 n 6. 

LIdSn or Lawin,— a town in the 
country of the Ur us [Russians], 
1170 a* 

L&ghri, — a fortress of Gharjistan 
in the territory of Khurasan. 1072 
andn6. 

Lahnor, — a district and town of 
Hindustan, 458 tin 8 and 4, 454 n. 
See also under Labor. 

Lahor or Lohor,— a district and 
town of Hindustan, xxi, xxii, 
xxx, 1, li, 88 n 2, 96 n 7, 108 n 6, 

110 a 1, 112 and a 3, 113 n, 114 
and a, 116, 190, 294 n, 349 a, 391 


and ti 9, 898 n 9, 449 n 8, 452 and 
nn 1 and 2, 453 and nn 3 and 4, 
455 and », 456, 457 n, 460 a, 
461 », 462 n, 463 n, 467 w, 476 », 
481 and n 9, 482 a, 484 a, 489, 
491, 499 n 8, 503 n 8, 505 and a 
and a 5, 506 w 9, $23 », 524 a, 625 
and a, 526 and a and n 8, 527 a* 
628 n 2, 629 a 4, 580 and a, 582, 
633 a, 534 a and na 5 and 6, 
536 a, 537 a, 538 a, 539 a, 542 a 9, 
647 a, 660 w0, 677 a, 605, 607 
and a 5, 608 and n 7, 609 and n 8 , 
612, 614 a 8, 627, 628 a 4, 681, 
634, 641, 644 and a 7, 655 and 
a 2, 656 a, 657 and»7, 668 a, 
674, 676 a 9, 677a6, 678, 684 
andn9, 689*6, 692*3, 696 w, 
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700 Mid « 8, 7<H, 736 and n 3, 727 
*nd it 5, 728, 747 &nd»l, 762, 
768, 776 n, 788,784 audit, 792, 
793 MdaudwT, 795 it, 810 n, 
811 and n 8, 812, 818 » 4, 822 a 9, 
825 » 6,880 and *6, 889 » 4, 860 
and a 6, 1126an5 and 6, 1129 
«1, 1182, 1183 and n 8, 1185, 
1188 and a 8, 1138, 1142, 1158, 
1155 a 6, 1201a, 1802 a, 1224a, 
1226 *, — app. xxiv. 

Laho T9. See under Lahor. 

Lai?-** [al-Al?**], — a tract of coun- 
try in Arabia, 179 n 3. 

Jii-'Ir-wai, the,— a tributary of the 
river Sind, 77 a. 

Lakarkundhah, — a city of Hindus- 
tan in the Ji j-nagar State, 585 n 6, 

Lake Baikal or Bae-Kol, the,— see 
the Baikal and the Bie-Kul 
Lake. 

Lake Biljiunah, the,— see the Bal- 
jiunah Lake. 

Lake Bilk&sh, the, — seethe Balkash 
Lake. 

Lakhauawatf,— a Muhammadan 
State of Hindustan and its capi- 
tal, xxvii, liv, lix, lxi, lxii, 469 
and a 7, 491 and * 5, 503 * 8, 530, 
535 n, 647*8, 548 and n 2, 552, 
553 a 6, 554, 558 * 7, 659 and * 2, 
560, 661 a 9, 562 a, 565, 567, 508, 
573 and nn 9 and 2, 675 and n and 
*»9andl, 577 a, 678, 579 and 
*4, 681,582 * 6,683 and*, 584 
and * 3, 685 nn 6 and 7, 586, 687 
and* 3, 688*, 689*, 590 », 691 
and*, 592 and*, 593*6, 694 
and n, 695 n, 610 and * 7, 614 a 8, 
617 », 618 and*, 626, 626 and 
*3, 627 and*, 628 *3, 660 and 
nl, 633 and *7,636 n 3, 641 and 
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a8, 668, 668 and**, 664,668 
and *8, 668 *,667, 678, 701 a 1, 
712 and a 9, 718, 730, 782, 736, 
737 and *7, 788, 789 and*, 740 
and *8, 741 and aa 1 and 2, 743, 
744, 747, 766, 767 a 7, 762, 768, 
764, 769, 770 and * 9, 771 a, 771a, 
773*, 774 n, 776*, 776 a, 777 a, 
778 a, 779 *, 787, 707 a, 808, 808, 
827*9, 833*9, 847*4, 848 

and n, 849, 878 n, 1003 * 4, 1046 *, 
1081 and *9, 1111 *, 1251*9,-*- 
app. xiii, xviii, xxvi. See also 
under Lakhnauti. 

Lakhnnawat'i Lakhae-or,— a name 
by which Lakha$-or is Rome time* 
styled, 585 a 7, 736, 737*7. 

Lakhau-or or Lakh-or,— a city of 
Lakhanawati on the western aide 
of the river Gang, 073 and a 2, 
674 n 3, 585 and nn 6 and 7, 680, 
588 n, 633*7, 636*8,736, 787 
and *7, 739, 1072*6 

Lakhi jungle, the,— in the territory 
of Bhatindab, 79 *. 

Lakhiyah, the,— a branch of the 
Brahma-putra south of Kitmrud, 
662*. 

Lakhrnapa-wati, original name of 
Lakhanawati, 648 * 2. 

Lakhnio, x a 2, —the Lucknow of 
the maps. 

L&khnau, 759*6,— the Lucknow of 
the maps. 

L&khnaur, 688 * 6. See under 
Lakh an -or. 

Lakhnauti, liv, lix, 203*1, 204, 
682 * 6, 685 * 6, 771*, same aa 
Lakhanawati, which see. [see. 

Lakh-or, same as Lakhap-or, which 

Lakhwal,— a town of Hindaataiii 
714 * 9, 788. 
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Laklri,— a town, district and range 
of mountains in Sind, 616 n. 
Lakshmapa-watl, original name of 
Lakhapawati, 648 n 2. 

LSI, —a fortress in Tabaristan, 280, 
993 n. See also under I -111. 
Lalehr or Alehr, — atown of Hindus* 
tan, 627* 

Lalitah-pattan,— a city in the 

Kipal valley, near the Beg-madl 
river, 567 n 1. 

Lamandesh, 308 n 9, for Mandesh, 
which see* 

Lambah-Sar. See under Lanbah- 
Sar. 

Lamghan,— a territory of Afgha- 
nistan, xlviii, 77 n, 79 ». 
LamghSnat or the Lamghans, xlviii, 
anothornamo of Lamghan, which 
see. 

Lamhessar, 1188 n 8, for Lanbah* 
Bar, which see. 

Lampagoo, — the name of Lirmgh’an 
in the classical writers, 72 n 6. 
Lamsher, 1188 n 8, for Lanbah-Sar, 
which see. 

Lamsir, 1188 n 8, for Lanbah-Sar, 
which see. 

Lanba or LabnS Sagkut,— the name 
given by Hnlaku Kh5n to the 
mountain of AlS-Tugh, which 
soe, 1264 n. 

Lanbah-Sar,— a fortress in the 
$uhistan of the Mulabidah, 1188 
andn8, 1206 and nnl and 2, 
1207 w, 1209 », 1227*5. 
Lan-chew, — a Chinese town, 1222 n, 
now Pau-ning-Fd. 

Lantfaey Sind, the,— a tributary 
of the Indus, 78 », 79 », 1043 » 1. 
Lanfc&r, 1074 n, for Kiliujar of 
Sind. 


Lanjar, 1074 n, for Kalinjar of 
Sind. 

Lanj-rut, for Wanj-rut, the terri- 
tory in the Multan province, 723 
nl. 

Lankai, — a fortress in the territory 
of Tingkut or Kashin, 947 n. 

Lar or Laristan, — a province of 
Persia, 93 n 7, 990*, 991 », 
1207 n. See also under Luris* 
tan. 

Laristan, — a province of Persia, 93 
*7. See alBO under Lar and 
Luristan. 

Lar-jan, — a fortress on a mountain 
in Taharistan, 993 n. 

L5r-jar,— a fortress in T»bariatan, 
280 n 3. 

Lash, — a fortress in the territory 
of Sijiatan, 1122 n. 

Lath of Kutb $iil?ib, — name of tho 
Minarat in the city of Dihli, 621 
n 6, 622 n. 

Latkln-abad, more correctly 
written Aytkln-abad, which boo, 
818 n 6. 

Lawah,— a town in Rajputanah, 
728 and n 3. 

Lawan or Ladan, — a town in the 
country of the Ur us [Rus- 
sians], 1170 n. 

La-wir or Lu-Ir, on tho way be- 
tween Rud-bar and Ghanistan. 
369. 

Lenkoran, 1021 n 8, for S&n^uran, 
which see. 

Lewak Shan, 1220 ». See undor 
Liwak-shan. 

Lewp&n, — a mountain in tho 
Chinese province of Shen-si, 
1219 n, 1221 n. 

Lhasa, capital of Tibbat, li» 
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Lhuri,— a fortress in Sind, 542 
n9, now called Hohp. 

Liao Ho or Charamuin, tho, — a 
river of China, 885 n. 

Lignits, — a town of Hungary, 
1168a. 

Lin* tan* Fill, —a town in the Chineso 
province of Shen*ai, 1218 a, 

Lithuania, 1167 a. 

Little Bukharia— Kichik Btt]c|iarn, 
or the western part of the Kash* 
ghar territory, 920 a, 922 a. 

Llwak-shiin, — a place within tho 
confines of Tingnash, 1088 «, 
1220 «, — called elsewhere Afwau* 
Bhin. [Nawar. 

Lob, 1084. Soe also undor Lob 

Lob Kasai,— or 

Lob-Katal,— a city which formerly 
existed in tho territory of Ka«h- 
ghar, 922 n. 

Lob*Nawar, — a tract of country on 
tho borders of Tibbat, 951 n, 
1085 n. 

Logar, the, 1021 n 7. Soo under 
tho Lohgar river. 

Logurh, tho, 288 n 3. Soo under 
tho Lohgar rivor. 

Lohuwar or Luhawar,-— a district 
and town of lliudugtun, 453 n 3, 
482 n, 484 n, 524 n, 533 a, 636 n, 
1126 andn5, 1135 n 3, 1201 «, 
1225 n. Soe also undor Labor. 

Lohgar or Logar, the, — a river of 
Afghiuistan, 73 n 8, 288 n 3, 

1019 », 1021 nn 7 and 8, 1042 n 5. 

Lohor, same as Labor, which sec. 

London, 309 », 352 n 3, 883 n, 884 n, 
1078 n 8, 1094 n, 1131 n, Il47n9, 
1173n 1. 

Long*Qfcmg, — a city in tho Khita-i 
country, 956 n. 


Long-gan-Ffi,— a town in the ooim* 
try of Q&in, 1222 *. 

Long-kang, — a place to tho oast of 
the Chinese city of WhiMi*chew, 

1218 n, 

Lopi, 670 n 2. 8ce under L«n». 

Lost Eiver of the Indian Desert, 
the,— the Hakr&, 707 a 6, 723 a I, 
811 *8, 812 *3, 813*, 822 a 2, 
823 a 3. 

Lowali-wnl, — a village of Hindustan 
on the banks of the Biah, 533 a. 

Lower Sind, 614 a 8, 615 a 1, 1074 a. 
See also under Sind. 

Lower 8uwut, — a mountain district 
to tho west of Kashmir, lv. 

Lucknowty, 777 a, for Lakhana- 
waji, which soo. [040 n 3. 

Ludinnah,— a town in tho Panjab, 

Lulm war, same as Lolm-war and 
LIhor, which see. 

Luhawur, same as Lohs-war and 
Liihor, which boo. 

Luhri,— a fortress in Sind, 542 a 9, 
now called ltohfi. 

Lu-ir. Soe undor La-wir. 

Luk, — a fortress m Lower Smd, 
610 a. 

Lukah, the,— a river of Turkistnu, 
981 a. Also called the Kalur* An. 

Luinghan, 72 n 6, for Lamghau, 
which see. 

Luiii, — a town few miles north of 
Dihll, 670 and n 2. 

Lii-pan, mountain of, 1221 a. Soe 
under the Lewpan mountain. 

Luristan, — a province of Persia, 
174 n, 277 a 5, 297 n 9, 991 n. 
See also under Lar or LaristSu. 

Lyan*tong,— a territory south of 
tho Kobi Desert, 1217 ». 

Lyau,— tho empire of the Kin, 921 a. 



Ma’abar, the,— -in the D&kban of 
Hind, 1216 n. 

II a' bar,— a Tillage on the La'Ir- 
wal river, 77 n. 

Mabam-abid,— a town of Khura- 
san, 287 n. 

Macedon, 680 n 7, 1044 n, 

Ma-ohin,— a country east of Khita, 
271 n, 883, 871 n, 912 n 9. See 
also under Maha- Qfr m. 

Madaran or Madaran, Sarkar of,— 
south of Bangalah, 593 n. 

Madayin, — a place near Baghdad, 
1245 n 4. 

MSdin,— a district in the territory 
of Ghur, 338, 343, 344, 361, 364, 
867 and n 7. 

Mad In ah,— the city where the 
prophet Muhammad is buried, 5, 
7, 24, 64 w 1, 82, 138, 140 n 5, 218 
n 5, 227 n 1. 

Madlnat-ugh-Shahid [Madinat-osh- 
ghuhadii], or city of the Martyrs 
[Martyropolis], 1269 ». 

Madrasah-i-sar-MJawz, — a place to 
the south of the city of SiBtan, 
196. 

Madriwi, for Madru-muo, which 

Madrue, for Madru-mue, which 
see. 

Madru-mue, — a village cm the 
frontier of Balfeh, 75 and n 5. 

Madru8a*?al5, or Madinat nsh- 
Shahid [Martyropolis], 1269 n. 

Madrukah, — a town of 'Truk on the 
east bank of the Forat [Euphra- 
tes], 1240 

Midum-un-Nahr, 903 n. See nnder 
Madun-un-Nahr. 


Madun-nn-Nahr,— a term applied 
to the cis-Amuiah or cis-Oxos 
countries, 903 n 3, 1137 n, 1 145 ». 

Maghreb [Mauritania], 2, 7, 208, 
209 and n , 214, 1252. See under 
Maghrib. 

Maghrib, tbe countries in the north 
of Africa, west of Egypt, 1193 n f 
1228 n. See also under Maghrab. 

Mag-madi, the. See under the 
Bagmatl and the Beg~mati. 

Magyar, territory of, 1165 n, the 
Majar of the Arabs. 

Mahaban,— a place on the western 
bank of the Indus, 78 n. 

Maha-Ohin. the country east of 
Khita as called by tbe Hindus^ 
912 t>9, 1136 n 9, 1137 n, 1138», 
1141 n, 12l6n, 1217 n, 1219 n. 
See also under Ma-Ohin. 

Mahamhu-I or Mahanmha-i Darah, 
— a pass between Kamrud and 
Tirhut, 568 and n 7. 

Maha-nadI, the, — a river between 
Lakbap-or and Jsj-nagar, 588 n, 
592n. 

Maha-nadri or Mahan-adri, the, 
692 ti. See under the Mahii- 
nadl. [the Maha-nadi. 

Mahan-dari, the, 592 n. See under 

Mahanmha-i Darah, the. See 
under the Mahamha-I Darah. 

Maha-pur, 697 n, 799 n 2. See un- 
der Mis-pur. 

Maha’un, — a town of Hindustan, 
733, 755. See also under Maha. 
wan. 

Mahawan,— a town of Hindustin, 
713 n 2, 7147(9 733, 794, 824, 
849 n 8. See also nnder Mahi'un. 



Mahir, — a place in the Sugar and 
Narbadah territories, 738, 744 
and i» 9, 834. See also under 
Mihir and Mihar. 

Ha^madSbad,— a town between 
Tabrla and Hatnadin, 997 ft. 

Mahob&h, capital of the territory 
of Kalbi, in Hindustln, 624 n, 
668 ft 6, 756, 767 n 7,— app. xxv, 
xxvi. 

MahA,— a town in the country of 
Khitn or Shin, 1222 ft. 

Maidan, the darah of, — south of 
the Kurmah, in the province of 
Kafman, 499 n. 

Maidan,— a district near Kabul, 
98 n 8. 

Maidan-i-Sabz, — a place in the city 
of Gh&zmn, 287 n 9. 

Maiden’s Castle, the,— in the 
territory of Gh»r, 840 « 1. 

Mai f ark at, the name of Mayyi- 
fariVin [Martyropolis] in tho 
Syrian language, 1270 ». 

Maihand, 878 n 9, for Maimand, 
which see. 

Maimanah, — a place in Khurasan, 
129 n 3, — more correctly Mlha- 

nah. 

Maimand,— a small town of Ghaz- 
nin, 92 ft 3, 378 andnO, 391, 
399. 

Maimun-Dnjz, — a stronghold in 
the $uhistan of the Mullbidah, 
706 ft 3, 1206 ft 1, 1208 ft, 1209n, 
1257 ft. 

Majar, territory of, 1165ft, the 
Magyar of Europeans. 

Maker, — a city in the country of 
the Ur us [Russians], 1170 ft. 

Makhadi — a town on the river 
Sind, 538 n. 


Makhtalah mountains, or the Kot* 
i-Jud, — now known as the Salt 
Range, 458 ft 4, 537 ft, 538 it, 
609 1« 8. 

Makkab, tho sacred city of the 
Moslems in the territory of 
#i jas, 5, 8, 24, 82 and n 8, 108 #, 
188, 139ii, 140 »i 6, 178, 186 ft, 
190,192, 227 ft 1, 228 ft 4, 266 
ft 4, 346, 384 n 7, 717 ft, 757 ft 5, 
835 a 3. 

Makrin, 88 n 2, same as Mttkrin, 
which boo. 

Maksadah or Maksidah,— a town 
of Hindustan, 576 and »» 4,— app. 
xxii. 

Maksidah or Maksidah, 678 ft 4 
See under Maksadah. 

Makwlnpur,— a town of Hindus- 
tan, 660 n 4, 667 n 1. 

Mala n,— a Dariit or desert in the 
territory of llirit, 185». 

Malazah-gird,— a place in Azer- 
baijan in the vicinity of Afehlit, 
134ft 9. 

Maldab, — a city in the Bengal 
Presidency, 590 n. 

Malik-pur,— a town in tho Panjiib, 
636 n, 537 w. See also under 
Maikapur. 

Malkapiir,— a town in the Pan jib, 
293 n 6, 536 ft. See also under 
M&lik*pur. [wah. 

Malwa, 623 n 9. See under Mil* 

Mai wah, —a territory of Hiudustin, 
491, 587 n 4, 588 », 689 n , 692 n , 
622, 623 n 9, 628, 639 n 8, 690 n, 
691 and n, 733 n 5, 743, 769, 817 
and n 6, 824 and n 7. 

Manbij, — a fortress in the neigh- 
bourhood of #alab, in the Dijir- 
i'&himiah, 204 ft. 



Mandaur,— a province of Hindus- 
tan! 661. 

Mangawar, — a fortress within the 
limits of the Siwalikh territory! 
611 and n 3, 623 w9, 627, 778 

and Til. 

Hand! war, 611 n 3, for Mantfawar, 
which see. 

Handesh, — a stronghold in KhurS- 
san, 308 n 9. 

Mandesh, — a district and city in 
the territory of Ghur, 306 n 6, 
808 and n 9, 311 and n 3, 318 and 
91 . 1 , 319 n 5, 340, 1002 n 8, 1072 
n 7. 

Man<Jhu,— or 

Mandhup, — a district south of Ban- 
gaiah, 589 n, 593 n. 

Mandianah, — a district in the 
oonntry of Hindustan, 759. 
Jlandror, the chief town of Lam- 
ghan, in Afghanistan} 79 n. 
Mandror, darah of, —in Afghanis- 
tan, 79 n . 

Mandn or Mandu, 611 n 3 623 n 9, 
for Mantfawar, which see. 
Mandud, 611913, for Mandawar, 
which see. 

Mangali-Suyah, — another name of 
the territory of Kdshghar, 922 n. 
Mang-sfeing,— a town in the 
country of Khita or Chin, 1221 n. 
Hang-Fun, — a town in the oonntry 
. of Khita or Ghln, 1221 n. 

Mangir, Sarkdr of, — in tho province 
of Bangaiah, 693 n. 

Hangishlak. Bee nnder Meng- 
*ighla*. 

Manglan, — a range of Hills in 
Northern India, 453 n 4. 
Manharah,— a village on tho oast 
bauk of tho La’ir-wal river, 77 n. 


Manik-pur,— a district and town of 
Bangaiah south of Awadh, 690 n, 
591 n, 663 n 8, 704, 737, 738, 757 
n 7, 830, 838 n 7, 847, 848. 

Manish,— a town in the territory of 
Awadh, 744 and a 5. 

Manj, name of the fortress of Bra- 
mah in $innanj, 86 n. 

Mankas, — a city In the country of 
Bulo [Poland], 1166 n, 1167 », 
1171 n . 

Man-Minarah,— a fortress on the 
west bank of the Indus above 
A$ak, 78 n, 1048 n 1. 

Man?urah or Mansura, — the capital 
of Sind, lix, 82, 639 and ft 4, 674 
n 3, 809, 810 

Man?urlah, — a fortress in Khura- 
san, 1192 ti. 

Man^urlab, — a town of Sindustan, 
633 n. 

Man$uriyah, — a town in the Diyar- 
i-Mi?riah, 229 n 5. It is in- 
correctly printed Man?urah, see 
page lix. 

Man?ur-pur, — a district west of 
Dihll and north-west of Kaithal, 
635, 707, 749 andw2, 750, 830. 

Man-Yazid, — a fortress in Khura- 
san, 82 and n 6. 

Manzi,— the country eaBt of Khita 
as called by tho Chinese, 115271., 
1216 ti, 121771, 1219ti, 1257 n. 
It is the Maha-Ohln of the 
Hindus. 

Mar-abad, — a town of Khurasan ten 
farsaihs from the city of Hirat, 
328 ti. 

Maraghah,— a town in the province 
of A?.orbaIjIn, 170 n 8, 173, 471 
7i 6, 997 ti, 1001 n, 1254 », 1256 n, 
1262 n. 
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Mamal?-Dujz,~ a fortress in the 
mountainous tract between Ha- 
madan and the Siwad of Baghdad, 
1238 n 8. 

Maranjat, U97n3, for Sar-i-Takhfc 
in the (nhistin. 

Maran-zad,— a place in the Hirat 
distriot, 358 n 3. 

Marbakht, 1197 n 3, for Sar-i-Tak^t 
in the Knhistan. 

Marddin. See under Hardin. 
Mardvi, — a town in the Diyar-i- 
Bakr, 1152n, 1264 n, 1265 and 
n 1, 1278w, 1279 ti. 

Margalah Pass, the, 96 n 2, 97 n. 
f See under the Marigalah. 
Margh-i-Nulah, — a traot in the 
country of Ghur, 415. 
Marghanlan, — the Marghllan of the 
maps, 921 n, 

Marghllan, — a city in the territory 
of Farghanah, 921 n. 

Marigalah or Margalah, the, — a pass 
in the Panjab, between Rawal 
Pindl and Attak, 90 and n 1, 95 
and 7i 4, 96 7i 2, 97 n , 713 and n 6. 
Marikhat, 1197 n 3, for Sar-i-Takht 
in the Knhistan. 

Marlm, — a traot in the country of 
the Urus, ll70n. 

Mar jin, — a town in Mawara-un- 
Nahr, 972 n. 

MarVumah,— a monastery in the 
city of Mayyh-farifcln, 1268. 

Maro Malkah, — a town of Hindus- 
tan, 391 and Til. 

Marot, 812 n 3, for Maru$, which 
see. 

Martyropolis, — the city of Mayya- 
firifciti, in the Diyar-i-Bakr, 226 
n4, 1264 ti, 1269ti, 1270n. See 
also under Mayyifirifcin. 


Marut or Marut,— a place on the 
route from Dilhi to t?ahQh&b, 
688 and n 3, 812 and nn 2 and 8, 
851 n 8. 

Marutah 851 n 8, for Blrutah, 
which see 

Marw, — a distriot and town in the 
territory of Khurasan. 6, 12 n 8, 
17, 23, 27, 38, 89, 60, 51, 70, 94 
and7m2 and 3, 97n8, 1 20 ti 3, 
121 , 122 and nn 8 and 8, 124 n 4, 
125,126,127, 129, 131 n 7, 132 
and n 9, 133,137, 146, 151, 152, 
153 n 7, 156 andn8, 238 n, 246 
and n 8, 247 n , 248, 249, 250 Tin 4 
and 6, 251 n 9, 255 n 7, 266 n, 267 
n2, 311 nl, 367, 375 ti, 378, 381, 
387, 393 n 8, 899, 400n3, 414, 
457 n, 472 n, 478 n, 479 n, 480 n, 
481 n 8, 491, 614 n 4, 906 n, 996 ti, 
1009 ti, 1010 ti, 1011 ti, 1021 ti 8, 
1027 and n 8, 1028 ti, 1029 ti, 
1030 n, 3031 n, 1032 ti, 1033 n, 
1034 n , 1 036 n 1, 1037 n and n 2, 
1046 ti, 1049 n 2, 1058 n 6, 1226, <- 
app. iii. 

Marw, the, — a branch of the Ozns, 
1030 n, 1031 n. 

Marw-ar-Rud, — a district and town 
in the territory of Khurasan. 85 
n2, 247 n, 257 n 2, 300, 378, 391, 
405 ti 3, 457 n, 481 n 8, 491 and 
n4, 609 n, 1009 n, 1019 n, 1028 t». 
Now called Mnrghab. 0 
Marw-ar-Rud, the, — a branch of the 
Oxub, 181 ti 7. Now called the 
Mnrgh-ab. 

Marw-i-Sfesh-i-Jahan,— -a distriot 

and town in the territory of 
Khurasan, 94n8 , 181 n 7, 146, 152, 
881, 397 and n0, 1027 n 8, 1026 n. 
See also under Marw. 



district in Eajpatiaah 
north of Jodpnr, 52 In, 611 n 3# 
Marwat, — a district in the province 
of K&rm&n towards the Sind, 

, 498 nl. 

Mash-had of , Ali, — at Kufah of 
, ’Iralf, 84 a 1. 

Magh-had of Musa-i-Ja’far,— at the 
Karkh of Baghdad, 1232 andn 9. 
Magh-had of Tas,— in Khurasan. 
1149 a, 1232 a 9. 

Maghrifc-ar-Bud, 491 a 4, for Marw- 
ar-Rud, which see# 

Masul, the Rablu^ah or Pass of,— 
in the territory of Tingnash, 
1220 n. 

MathSn or Mithau, 541 n 7, for 
Banian, which see. 

Matharah. See under Mathurah. 
Mathurah,— a city of Hindustan, 
85a, 790 aO. 

Mau-B&llgh, or the unfortunate city, 
— the name given by the Mughals 
to Ra^if, the capital of Bami&n, 
after its ruin, 427 a, 918 a, 1012 
a 3* 

Mauritania, 1229 a. See under 
Maghrab and Maghrib. 

Manro Oastrum [Malazah-gird], — 

, a place in £?a?baij&n in the vici- 
nity of A&l*t, 134 a 9. 
j^augil,— a district and town of 
Mesopotamia, lviii, 59 and n 4, 
62 and a 7, 148, 149, 169, 203 and 
, nl, 204 and a, 205 a 6, 207 a 8, 

. 225 f» 4, 883, 934a, 1228, 1232, 
1234 a 8, 1237, 1239 a, 1244 a, 
1247 n, 1252, 1262 a, 1270, 127 2 
n5 t 1278 a, 1280 n 6, 1281 a, 

1282 n. 

l^avrennahr, 915 n f for Mawara-un- 
* Nfthr. 


Mawar-un-Nahr, for Mawara-utt- 
Nahr, see page lviii. 

Mlwarl-un-Nahr [Transoxiana], 
the countries beyond the Jifetm, 
ivii, 12 a 3, 19 a 2, 24 and n 8, 25, 
26 and n 3, 27 and a 6, 28 and a 8, 
31 and a 3, 35 a 6, 44, 52 n and 
a 1, 85 n, 86 a, 87 a , 116 anda 2, 
117 and a, 120 and a 3, 122 n 8, 
123 a, 134 a 8, 137 a 6, 138 a 8, 
139 a, 140 n 5, 147 and a 8, 154 a 2, 
155 a, 227, 238 a, 246, 260 and a 7, 
264 a, 266, 267, 269, 273 a and 
a 6, 275 and a, 280, 281 n 6, 874 
a 5, 375 a, 382, 426 n 6, 434 a 1, 
759 a 3, 878 a, 880, 881a, 882 a, 
901 a, 902 a, 903 a, 904 n, 906 a, 
907 a, 908 a, 909 a, 911 a, 912 a 9, 
914 a, 916 a, 916 a, 918, 921a, 
923 a, 925 a, 926 a, 927 a, 930 a, 
978 a, 980 and a 8, 998 a, 1007, 
1 015 a, 1075 a, 1087 a, 1097 a 7, 
1137 a, 1142, 1145 a, 1146, 1152 a, 
1186a, 1194a, 1216a, 1217 a, 1218, 
1220, 1258 a 8, 1275 a 3, 1292,— 
app. xviii [676 a 4, — app. xxii, 

Maxabad,— a town of Hindustan, 

Maxadabad, — a town of Hindustan, 
576 a 4, — app xxii. 

Mayya-fari^m [Marty ropolis],— a 
city in the Diyar-i-Bakr, lix, 225 
a 4, 226 a 7, 1262, 1264a, 1265 
and a 9, 1 268 and a 9, 1269 a, 1270 
and a and aa 2 and 3, 1272 a 5, 
1273 a 7, 1278 a, 1279, 1280. 

Mazandaran,— a province of Persia, 
45 a 9, 94, I80a 7, 241, 242 a6, 
261a, 274 a 1, 277 and a 6, 279, 
280, 926 a, 933 ft, 990 a, 991a, 
992, 994 a, 1000 a, 1004, 1028 n, 
1063, 1117 a, 1120 a 2, 1121a, 
1188 a and a 8, 1207 a. 
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MazaH-IJazrat-i-Torkistan, o r Tur- 
kistin [Hassret], — name of I -lash 
in the territory of Tarnz, 932 n. 
Mecca, 835 n 3, for Makkah, which 
see. 

Meemuna, 378 ni 9, for Maimand, 
which see. 

Megnah, the,— a river in south- 
eastern Bengal, 589 n. 

Meimhna, 378 n 9, for Maimand, 
which see. 

Meng-Kigklak,— the Winter Station 
of the Meng, the Mangishlak of 
the maps, 1164 n 9. 

Meimundiz, 1209 a, for Maimun- 
dujz, which see. 

Merke, — a town in the country of 
Kara-Khita. 919 n. 

Merou, for Marw, which see. 

Meru, for Marw, which see. 

Merv, for Marw, which see. 
Merv-i-S]jah- Jahan, 94 ?t 3, for Marw- 
i*Shah-i-Jahan, which soo. 
Meshed, 1232 n 9, for the Mash-had 
of * n Khurasan. 

Mesopotamia, 135, 136 », 204 n, 
921 n, 1274 it, 1279 it. The Ja- 
zirah of Arab geographers. 
Mewar, — a city of Hindustan, near 
the Aravalll mountains, 705 n 7. 
Mewat, the hilly tract of, — in 
Hindustan, 684, 705 it 7, 706 n 9, 
760, 818, 837, 846 it 6, 850, 851. 
Miafarkin, an error for Mayya- 
fardpn. 

Mia-pur,— a place on the river Gang 
near Rufki, 697 and n, 799 and 

it 2. 

Mia-puri, — an old place a little to 
the S. W. of Hardwar, 799 a 2 
Miohani, — a place in the Khaibar 
mountains, 79 n. 

30 
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Michni, for Miehani. 

MIhanah, — a place in Khurasan, 129 
n 3, — called Maimanah by Euro- 
peans. 

Mihar, 714 n 9, 733. Same as Mahir 
and Mihir, which see. 

Mihir or Mihir,— a place in the 
Sagar and Narbadah territories, 
657, 713 n 2, 744 it 9, 794, 849 n 8. 
Soo also under Mihar and Mahir. 
Mihran, the,— another name of the 
river Sind [Indus], 295 it. 
Mihrm-dujz, — a fortress in the 
Kuhistan of the Mulalpdah, 
1192 it. 

Minar of Kutb Sahib, — in the capital 
city of Dihli, 520 a, 621 it 6, 622 it, 
— app. iv. 

Mingrelia, — a country south of the 
Caucasus, 860 it 9. 

Mtrat, 688 n 3, 812 a 2. See also 
under Mira^h. 

Mirath or Mlrat,,— a city east of 
Dihli, the Meerut of the maps, 

469 and it 9, 491, 515, 616 n 2, 
702 and n 3, 799, — app. ii, iv, v. 
See also under Mirat. 

MTrwan or Nirwftn,— a plain in the 
territory of Sind, 1047 it 4. 

Misr, 13, 47 a 7, 55nl, 134, 137, 
139, 140 and nn 2 and 5, 163 n 5, 
203, 204 it, 205 n 4, 206, 208 n 2, 
209 and it and n 6, 210 andjt, 211 
and n 9, 212 and nl, 213 audit 3, 
214, 216 and n 3, 217 it, 218, 219, 
222, 223 and n and nn 4 and 5, 
224 and n 8, 225 it 4, 227 n 9, 228 
and n 4, 229 n 5, 230, 299, 303 n 7, 

470 it, 597, 610 it 2, 766, 796, 
1152 a, 1193a, 1240 n 5, 1254n, 
1256 a 6, 1259 a 3, 1260 it, 1261 a, 
1265 n 9, 1275 n 3, 1276n, 1277 it, 
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Indea, 


1278 ft, 1280 5, 1281 », 1282 ft. 
See also under Egypt and $&hi- 
*ab. [Mi$riah. 

Mi?riah. See nnder the Diyar-i- 

MithSn or Mithan, 641 n 7, 623 n 8, 
for Banian, which see. 

Mi$han-kot,-*-*a place on the Indus, 
641 ft 7. 

Mogan, plain of, 996 ft, 1 QOl ft. See 
under Mngban. 

V ogholietan. See under Mughalis- 
tan or Mug^filistan. 

If ogolistan. See nnder Mughalistan 
or Mughal istan. 

Mongolia, 960ft. See also tmder 
Mnghalistan or Mughulistan. 

Montreal^— a town in the Latin 
Kingdom of Jerusalem, 210 ft. 

Mooltan, for Multan, which see. 

Morang,— a tract of country in 
Central Asia, 1044 n, 

Moravia, 1167 w. 

Mosal, for Man?il. 

Mosdok,— the chief city of the 
Cherkassians, 999 ft. 

Mn-awand, — or 

Mu-awandor, — a mountain range of 
Turkistan, 942 n. 

Mudah, 627 and n 7. See nnder 
Mundudah. 

Mughal-Tagh, — a monntain in the 
territory of Farghanah, north of 
Khujand, 921 w. 

Mnghalistan or Mughulistan [Mon- 
golia], 271 ft, 880 ft, 881 ft, 882 ft, 
883 ft, 889 ft, 890 ft, 896 n, 896 ft, 
902ft, 913ft, 919 n, 922ft, 966 ft 6, 
988 ft, 998 ft, 1081 ft 1, 1083 ft, 
1089ft, 1091ft, 1099ft, 1103ft, 
Ill2n9, 1127 ft, 1128n, 1149ft, 
1174ft 5, 1217 ft, 1268 ft 8. Also 
styled Jatah. 


Mnghan, plain of,— *on the Caspian 
in A?arbaijan, 996 w, 996 n 9 

1001 ft. 

Mughulistan. See nnder Mnghalis- 
tan. 

Mukir, — another name of Baihab 
in Zawulistan, 67 ft 3, 87 ft. 

Mukran,— a territory between Sind 
and Kirman, xxiii, 88 n 2, 193 and 
ft 4, 244, 283 and ft 9, 284, 295 ft, 
890, 490, 534 and ft 1, 616 ft, 882, 
934 n, 1074 ft, 1076 ft. 

Mukranat or the Mnkrans, 295 ft. 
See under Mukran. 

MulVidiatan, — territory of the Mula- 
bidah, 394 andftl, 1187 and«6, 
1196, 1206, 1207 ft. See also nnder 
the ^uhistan. 

Mull Sang, —a fortified city in the 
country of Tingnasji, in Turkistan, 

1220 ft. 

Multan, — a district and town in the 
country of Sind, xiii, xxvi, 1, 85 ft, 
88 ft 2, 91 n 2, 110, 114n, 117ft, 
119, 120 and nl 9 187, 293, 294ft, 
297, 321 ft 7, 449 and nn 1 and 2, 
461 , 463 ft 4, 464 ft, 455 ft, 456, 466 
ft 1, 476 ft, 477 ft, 482 ft, 489, 491, 
629 ft 4, 530, 632 and n 1, 533 w, 
635 and ft, 536 ft, 538 ft, 639, 540 ft, 
641 and ft 7, 642 n 9, 643, 610 », 
611, 612, 614 ft 8, 622 ft, 623 ft 8, 
628, 633 and nn 6 and 8, 634 n 9, 
644 ft 7, 645 and ft, 656 ft, 663 n 9, 
668 ft, 676 » 9, 677 nn 5 and 6, 678 
ft 7, 686 ft 7, 687 and n 9, 688 and 
ft and ftft 3 and 4, 689 and n, 692 
and ft 3, 695 and nn 9 and 2, 696 
ft and ft 3, 707 and ft 6, 711 and 
n 4, 714 ft 9, 720 n 1, 723 and n 1, 
725 and n 6, 727 and nn 5 and 6, 
728, 730 w 6, 731, 746,747,758, 
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781 and nn 9 and 2, 782 and n 3, 
783 and n and n 7, 784 and n and 
« 3, 785,786, 792, 795 n t 810 n, 
812 n 2, 816 n 3, 822 andnn9 

and 1, 823 and n 3, 825 n 6, 840 
vt 2, 844 and n 1, 845 n, 859 n 8, 
860, 903 n t 1074 n, 1129, 1130 ?i, 
1133, 1153, 1164 and n 1, 1155 
» 6, 1156 and a 7, 1174, 1201 rc, 
1202 n, 1224 n. 

Mumin-abad, — a fortress in the 
Kuhistan of the Mulabidah, 1203. 

Mnndore, 611 n 3, for Man$awar, 
which see. 

Mundudah or Mudah, — a town of 
Hindustan, 627 andn 1. 

Muner, — a place at the confluence of 
the Soane [Son] with the Ganges, 
550, 551a, 


Murang, the, — a river of Hindus* 
tan, 560 n 4. 

Murdhan,— or 

Murdhan-kot, 561 n 8, for Burdhan- 
kot, whioh see. 

Murgh«ab, 1009 n t the later name of 
Marw-ar-Bud, whioh see. 

Murgh-ab, the,— a river of Khurasan 
falling into the Oxub, xxi, 235 
n 2, 248 and n 2, 324 n, 363, 379, 
394, 457 n, 514 n 4, 1010 n. 4 

Murghah,— a fortress in the district 
of Marw, 1034 a. 

Murv, — and 

Murve, 472 n, for Marw. 

Mush, — a town near the banks of 
the eastern branch of the upper 
Euphrates, 1275 n 2. [lviii. 

Mu?il, an error for Maujil, see page 


Nab, — a town between Firuz-koh 
and Hirat in the valley of the 
Harlw-ar-Bud, 858. 

Nadiya, — a town in the province 
of Bengal, — app. xxiv. 

Nadole, in Gujarat, 522 n* See 
Nadul. 

Nadul, — a town in the territory of 
Gujarat, 521 n, 522 n. 

Nae, — a district in the territory of 
Bamian, 414 and n 6. 

Nae, — a fortress in the district of 
Wajiristan, 103 and n 6, 324 n } 
357 nl. 

Naeman country, the, 949 n, 981 n, 
1145 n, 1219 n, 

Nagawan. See under Nakawan or 
N&kawan. 

Nag-awr, —a district and town in 


tho territory of Siwalikh, 200 
and n 2, 469 n t 620 n, 549, 611 n 3, 
616, 668 n, 685 n 4, 689 andw5, 
695 and n 2, 696 n, 699, 702 n 3, 
759, 767, 780, 781 and n 9, 783 
n 9, 792 and n 1, 798 and n 8, 827 
* 5, 829, 830. 

Naghawr, fortress of, 110. See 
under Nag-awr, 

Nag-matl, the. See the Bag-matt 
and the Beg-matl. 

Nagoor, 520 n, for Nag-awr, which 
see. 

Nagor, 585 n 6, for L&khap-or, which 
see. 

Nagore, 611 n 3, for Nag-awr, whioh 
see. 

Nagrahar, 96 andn2, 1016. Sea 
under Nangrahar. 
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IST^fiah,— a town in the district 
of Baghdad, 1243 n. 

Kahr-i-lsa, the, — a canal or stream 
in the district of Baghdad, 1240 to. 
Nahr-i*Sher, the, — a canal or stream 
in the neighbourhood of Baghdad, 
1241 and to 1. 

Nabrwalab, — a city in the territory 
of Go jarat, 82, 88 to 2, 1 14 to, 294 n, 
451, 470, 491, 616, 617 to, 618 to, 
619 n, 620 to, 621 n, 622 to, 646 n 6, 
602 and to 2, 1074 to. 

Nahrwan, — a town in the district 
of Baghdad, 62. 

Nabshab, for Nakhshab, the station 
between Hirat and Ghiir, which 
see. 

Nahiin or Nahun,— a town in the 
Silmur or Sirmur territory in 
Hindustan, 839 to 9. 

Najaf, — a town of 'Ira^: where the 
Khalifah All is buried, 1243 to. 
Najas or Nakhas, — a town in the 
'Irab-i-Ajam, 995 to. 

Nakawiin or Nakawan,— a village 
in the district of Payal in Hindus- 
tan, 640 and to 4. 

Nakhas. See under Naj'as. 
Nakhistan, — a tract of country in 
Turkistan, 70 and to 6. 

Nakhjlr,-— a town in the country of 
Ghur, xlix. 

Nakhjuan, — a town in A?arbaijan, 
296 n, 997 n. 

Na&hBhab, — a town in Mawaru-un- 
Nabr, 46 , 274 to 1, 1004 to 1, 1034 to 
N ft&hehab, — a station between Hirat 
and Ghur. 326 n . 

Nalah-i-Biah, the, 633 to, another 
name of the Biah, which see. 
Naman, 1219 to. See under the 
Naeman country. 


Naman- Karah, 044 n. See under 
Saman- Kaharah. [i-Nu’ man. 

N aman Pushta. See under Pushtah- 

Namaz-gah, — name of a gate of 
Samarkand, 979 to. 

Naraian,— a district in the territory 
of Khurasan. 401 to, 1020 to, 1021 
to 8, 1032 to. Same as Bamlan, 
which see. 

Nan d ah DIwI, — one of the peaks 
overlooking the Kuma’un moun- 
tains, 799 to 2. 

Nandanah, — a district and fortress 
in the Sind-Sagar Do-abah of 
the Panjab, 86 to, 634 and to 1, 
636 to, 636 to, 637 to, 638 to, 539 to, 
623 to 8, 627 and to 9, 678 and to 7, 
679 to 6, 760, 816 to 6, 816 to 5, 

1131 TO. 

Nandanah, the, — a small river in 
the district of Fatla-i-Jang in the 
Panjab, 537 to. 

Nandanpur,— a small district north 
of Nandanah, 537 to. 

Nandna, 678 to 7, for Nandanah, 
which see. 

Nandua-tari, — a fortress in the 
territory of Mukran, 634 n 1. 

Nandunah, fortress of, 637 to, for 
Nandanah, which see. 

Nang-mati, the. See the Bag-mat i 
and the Beg-mati. 

Nangnihar, 94 to 3, for Nangrahar 
or Nagrahor, which see. 

Nangrahar, originally called Nek- 
anhar, — a district immediately 
south of the Kabul river, 1, 96 
and to 2, 540 to, 1015 to, 1016, 

1022 to, 1043 to 1, 1044 w, 1103 to. 
Also called Nagrahar. 

Nanking, 958 to, another name of 
the city of Taiming, which see. 
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Nariin, 469 n 7, S3? n, 635 n 4, for 
Tara’In, which see. 

Naran-go-e,— - or 

Naran-ko-e, — a district of Hindus- 
tan, 572 and n 7, 577. 

Narbadah, — a territory of Hindus- 
tan, 744 n 9. 

Narbadah, the,— a river of Hin- 
dustan, 588 n, 853 n 6, 

$ardln [Hardin?], — a city in the 
Diyar-i-Bakr, 1152 n. 

Nardln, 85 n, 86 », 637 n , 678 n 7, 
for Nandanah, which see. 

Narin, the, — a river of Mughulistan, 
890 n. 

Narkotl, 572 n 7, for Naran-go-e or 
Naran-ko-e, which see. 

Naraiil, — a town of Hindustan, 730. 

Na§ibin, — a town in Mesopotamia, 
1264 n 4. 

Na^Ir-koh of Tal-kan, — or 

Na?r-koh, — a fortress of T&l-k& n in 
the territory of Khurasan, 94 n 3, 
993 n, 1003, 1005 and n 3, 1006, 
1008, 1010, 1012, 1013. 

Ifava deva kala,— a town close to 
Bajgir about four miles S. E. of 
Kanauj, 680 n. 

Neh, — a district and town in the 
territory of Nlmroz, 196, 199, 
200, 1062 and n 4, 1204. 

Nehawend, 996 w, for Nihawand, 
which see. 

l^ek-anhar, 1, 1022 n, 1043 n 1, the 
original name of Nangrahar, 
which see. 

Nek-Nihar, 1, same as Nangrahar, 
which see. [Nipal. 

Nepal, 737 n 9. See also under 

Nephugard, — the name of Mayya- 
farikin [Martyropolis] in the 
Armenian language, 1270 n. 


Nesaa, 993 n, for Nisi, which see. 

New Cairo, 140 n 2. See also under 
Ifahirah. 

New Khulja,— a town in Mughd- 
listan, 920 n, 

Nicaea, the oity of Niga in Khura- 
san, 1055 n, 

Nigaristfw, — a fortress of Gharjis- 
tan, 1199 ti, 

Nihawand, — a town in the ’Irik"** 
*Ajam, 307, 995 n, 996 n. 

Ni|?shab, for NakhBhab, the station 
between Hirst and Ghur, which 
see. 

Nikalah, — a place near Lahor, 
294 n. 

Nil, the. See under the Nile. 

Nil-ab, territory of the Nil-ab or 
river of Kabul, 1132 ft. 

Nil-ab,— a ferry on the river Sind, 
291 n> 292 n , 454 n . 

Nil-ab, the, — the river of Kabul, 
78 n, 486 n 5. See also under the 
Kabul. 

NIl-Ab, the, — another nnme of the 
river Sind, 1020 n, 

Nile, the, 140 and nn2 and 5, 213 n, 
228 n 4. 

Nim-roz,— -name by which the coun- 
try of Sijistan is styled, 12 n 5, 
16, 20 and n 3, 24, 84, 154 n 2, *83 
and n 2, 185 n, 186 aAd», 187, 
188 and n 7, 189 and»8, lj}0, 191, 
194, 195, 196 and w5> 197,198, 
199 n 7, 200, 201, 233, 28 7, 317, 
378, 390 ?i. 6, 391 audwl, 626 n t 
911 » 6, 925 7i, 967 %nd » % UJ.9, 
1120, 1199 n, 1200 1203, 1$04 

n 1. 

Ninduna, 537 n, for Nandanah, 
which see. 

Ningalsh or Ninglgg,-— a co unt ry 
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adjoining Khita or Chin. 1087 n, 
1216 n, 1217 n, 1219 n, 1220 n. 
See also nnder Tingnash, 
fing-hya,— the Chinese name of 
Tingai, a city in the territory 
of Ting^ut or !£ashln, 1085 n . 
ttnglas, 1216 n. See nnder Ninga- 
lBh. 

flpal or Nepal, valley of, 561 n 1, 
567 n 1, 639 n 8, 7377*9. 

^irwan or Mirwan, — a plain in the 
territory of Sind, 1047 n 4. 

^irwul or Nirwur, 690 nl. See 
nnder Nurwul or Nnrwnr. 
ttsa,~a district and town in the 
territory of KhnraBan, 116 n 3, 
117 n, 119, 121, 122, 123 t*, 124 ti, 
125, 129 n, 262 n 1, 286 n 6, 391, 
458 n 4, 491, 749 n 4, 993 n, 1031 n, 
1033 n, 1037 n, 1055 n, 1060 n 5. 
Tisatah, — the place where the 
Landaey Sind join the Kabul 
river, 79 n. [see. 

Jlshabur, same as NIshapur, which 
ftshapoor, 993 n, for NIshapur, 
which see. 

7ish6por, for NIshapur, which see. 
Jlshapur or Nishabur, — a district 
and town of Khurasan, 13 and 
7*8, 14 and n 1, 15, 16, 17, 22 and 
n 7, 23, 86, 42 and n 3, 43, 44, 45, 
46, 47 and n 8, 48 and n 4, 49, 50 
and n 4, 61 n 6, 69, 70t*8, 71 t* 5, 
74t* 3, 76 7* 2, 80 n 5, 81 w, 89 t* 8, 
94 n 2, 119, 122 and 7*3, 124 n, 
125 and r* 8, 128 n, 130 and n, 131 
n 7, 182 n 9, 138 t* 8, 181, 182, 193, 
199, 238 n 8, 240 n, 245 7*7,250 
and n 6, 251 n 9, 25 2 and n 4, 254, 
255 andn7, 278 m, 276 andw, 
277 andr* 5, 280, 286 and n 6, 
v 346, 375 r*, 880, 381 and nn 2, 4 


and 5, 385, 891 and t*8, 898 and 
7 * 8 , 418, 491,513, 626 n, 903 n, 
962 t*, 987, 989 7*, 990 n, 992, 
993 n, 1000 n, 101 4 n 2, 102791 8, 
1028, 1031, 1033 n, 1034 n, 1035 n, 
1036711, 1037 w, 1049 n 2, 1058 
n 8, 1116 7*, 1117», 1126 n 6, 1212, 
1226. 

Ni?lbln. See under Na$ibin. 

Nobo-dwlp, the former name of 
Nudlah, 559 n . 

Nocreceuh, — or 

Nocreoouh, for Nu^rah-koh, which 
see. 

No-po-tl-po-kln-lo, Chinese name 
of Nava deva kala, which see, 

680 7i. 

North China, 94071- 

North Western Provinces, the, 
113171. 

No-shahr, — a town in A?arbaljan, 
1286 ti9. 

Nubah, the Nnbia of Europeans, 
214 n 6. 

Nubia. See under Nubah. 

Nudawar, the. See under the Nud- 
war. 

Nuddeah, 558 n 7, for Nudlah, which 
see. 

Nudlah or Nudla, capital of the 
Hindu State of Lakhanawatl, 
before the Muhammadan con- 
quest, lxi, 520, 564, 657 and 7*4, 
558 n 7, 559 and n and nn 2 and 3, 
674 and n 6,-— app. xxiii, xxv, 
xxvi. 

Nudwar or Nudawar, the, — a river 
of Khwarazm, 473 n 2. 

Nukrah-koh,— a mountain of Tnkha- 
ristan of Balkh, in Khurasan. 
1009 7i, 1010 7i, 1011 n. 

Nu’man, Pushtah or mound of,— 
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in the territory of Khnruan, 1009 
and n 7, 1011 it, 1045 n. See also 
under the Pns^tah-i-Nu’man. 

Nur,— a fortress in the territory 
of gbur, 828 it. See also under 
Tur. 

Nur,— a district in the territory of 
Bukhara, 117 it, 118 and it 4, 120, 
976 it, [473 it 2. 

Nur, the,— a river of Khwarazm, 

Nur, the, — a stream falling into the 
Kabul river, xlv, 77 it, 78 n. 

Nur, Darah of, — valley of the river 
Nur, xlvi, 78 it. 


Nurokirat, the,— 78 n, for Nur and 
$irat, two streams falling into 
the Kabul river. 

Nurwul or Nurwur,— a plaoe forty 
miles east of Bhupal, 690 and n 
andnn8 and 1, 691 n, 788 n 7, 
824 n 7, 825 and it 4. 

Nurwur, 690 and it and nit 8 and 1. 
See also under Nurwul. 

Nu-sha,— a city in the territory of 
Khita. 956 n. 

Nuzul, 521 it, for Nadul in Gujarlt, 
which see. 


o, 

Ohan, — a tract of country in Mu- 
ghulistan, 1219 it. 

Ohind, 78 it, for TThand, a town on 
the Upper Indus. 

Oke, wrong name of the fortress of 
ttk, 1122 it. 

Old Cairo,— the al-Mi?r of the 
natives, 140 it 2. 

Old Kuldja,— a town on the river 
Hi in Mughulistan, 919 it . 

O-li-ma-lu, — the Chinese name of 
Almaligh, 985 it. 

Onon, the, — a river in the country 
of Khita or Ohm. 1218 it. 

Oooh, — the name of U choh ah as 
spelt by Europeans, 541 n 6. 

Oocha, 450 it, for U ohch ah, which 
see. 

Oong, — a town on the western bank 
of the Indus, 78 n. 

Ordu Balik, 1139 it, for Urdue-Ba- 
ligh, which see. 

Orontes, the, — called al-’A?! by the 
Arab geographers, 1276 it. 


Ossefcoo, — the country of the As as 
called by Europeans, 1165 it, 
1169 it. 

Ouala, fortress of, 1019 it. See 
under Wallan and Walishfcan. 

Ouche, — the name of Uoljchah as 
spelt by Europeans, 541 n 6. 

Oude, 650 it 6, same as Awadh, 
which see. 

Oukaeir, 1083 it, for A^abir or A^air 
of Turkiatan. 

Ourga, 895 it. See under Ulus-i- 
Aurgah or Urgah. 

Ousaneth,— a fortress of Gharjis- 
tan, 1001 it. 

Oxford, 268 it 3. 

Oxus, the, xxix, xlix, 25 it 8, 70 it 2, 
84 it 9, 123 it, 278 n, 292 it, 426 
*6, 879 it, 882 it, 903 it, 921 it, 
995 it, 1009 it, 1010 it, 1017 it, 
1024 it 2, 1044 it. See also under 
the Jfyun. 

Oxyartes, — a Bakhfcriau stronghold, 
1054 it 2. 
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ihofram.— a province of Banga- 
ah, on the west Bide of the river 
Ganges, 686 n. 

Imfcwatl or Bldwati,— South 
3ihar probably, 692 n. 

[war, — a town in the province of 
Sarafan, 499 n. 

iwar, — a darah or valley in the 
province of Kalman, 499 n . 
iwar Pass,— on the route from 
ghaznin to the Indus, 290 n 4. 
bkka-kot, — a place on the route 
between Khush-ab and Makhad 
on the Bind, 638 n . 
akla’i, 1043 n 1, Same as Pakli, 
which Bee. 

akli, — a tract east of the Indus, 
1043 n 1, 1046 n. 

alamao, — a district in the territory 
of Bha^ah, west of Bangalah, 
6887t« 

Palestine, 214-a8, 326 n, 470 -a. 
See also under Filistm. 

’all,— a town in the territory of 
Gujarat, 521 n. 

3 alri, — a place in Gujarit close to 
the Arawali hills, 521 n. 
Paltarah,— a territory in Hindustan, 
713 n 2. See also under Baltarah. 
Palwal,— a place in the Bhara$*pur 
territory in Hindustan, 726, 790. 
Pamir, mountains of,— in Central 
Asia, 426 n 6. 

Pan^uah, — a town in the territory 
of Bangalah, 590 n > 591 n. 
Pampat,— a town of Hindustan, 
605 w 8, 679. 

Panj-Ab, the,— the five rivers of 
the Panjab, 609 n 1, 614, 811 n 8, 
1165 n 6. 

Panjab, the, xiv, xxiv, xxvii. li, 79 n, 


96 n 4, 96 n 1, 1 1 2 n 3, 113’ti, 114 n, 
121 n 7, 128 n 5, 290 n 4, 291 #f, 
293 a 5, 326 n, 453 n 4, 454 n, 
455 7b, 466 n 1, 469 n, 477 n, 503 
and 7i 8, 6057b, 6187b, 626 n 8, 

527 7i, 533, 5357b, 637 tb, 639 ti, 
608 7b 8, 609 TiTb 1 and 5, 610 n 6, 
633 7b 6, 644 7b 7, 645 w, 663 n 9, 
6787b, 687 7b 1, 689 ti, 696 u 3, 
713 TbTi 2 and 6, 716 n 5, 730, 784 
Ti 4, 811 n 8, 822 n 9, 860 n, 869 n 1^ 
905 7b, 997 ti, 1015 n, 1043 7b 1, 
1074 ti, 1144 ti 6, 1152ti, 11557b 6, 
1184 «, 1202 n, 12257b,— app. xxi. 

Panj-ab, — a ford over the river 
Amuiah or Jihun, 988 n, 

Panj-ab-i-Sind, the, — the five rivers 
of Sind, 603 nn 7 and 8. 

Panj-AngasJit, — a halting-place in 
the ’Irafc-i-’Ajam, 1231 ti, 1238 
w8. 

Panj-dih, — a town in the territory 
of Khurasan. 378, 391. 

Panj-hir, the, — a river of Afghanis- 
tan, 288 7b 3. 

Panjkora, the,— a river in the Swat 
country, 1045 7b. 

Panj-Nad, the, — or the five rivers, 
1165 n 6. Same as the Panj-Ab, 
which also see. 

Papin,— a town in the district of 
Nangrahar, 10447b. 

P5r or Bar,— a place in the territory 
of Khurasan, between Hirat and 
Ghur. 325 7b. 

Paras, the,— or 

Paras-Kol, the,— east of Mugbulia* 
tan, 890 n. 

Parayan, — a place in the territory 
of Khurasan, between Hirat and 
GhQr, 325 ft. 
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Paris, viii, 68 n 4, 159«7,319n5, 
835 ft 9, 340nl, 354 » 7, 376 ft 3, 
410 ft 5, 426 n 5, 432 n 1, 433n6, 
491 ft 2, 567 ft 2, 668 ft 7, 672 » 7, 
673 » 2, 681ft, 605 ft 1, 626 nn 7 
and 8, 627 ft 9, 672 w 2, 674 n 4, 
684 ft 8, 696 ft 1, 703 n 9, 870 n, 
1071 ft 2, 1197 ft 3, 1283 ft 8, 1292 
ft 8,— app. xv. 

Parshawar or Earehabur,— a city 
on fcbe bank of the river Sind, 
76 ft 2, 80 ft, 483 ft, 533 ft, 1015 n, 
1022 ft, 1043 ft 1, 1047 n 4, 1082 n. 
See also under BarshEbur, Bargha- 
war and Burshor. 

Parshor, 640 ft. See under Bar- 
shawar and Parshawar. 

Pars-kol, the, — east of Mughulistan, 
890 ft. 

Parthia, 1188 ft. Now the 'IriV-i- 
’Ajam, which see. 

Parwan, — another name of Barwin, 
the town between Ghaznin and 
Balkh, which Bee, 288 n 3. 

Parwan or Farwan, — a town of 
Afghanistan, on the Panj-hlr 
river, 288 ft 3. 

Parwan Pass, the, —a narrow val- 
ley north of Kabul, xlix, 288 n 3, 
289 ft, 290ti, 1020 ft, 1042 m 5, 
1075 ft. Also called Bar wan. 
Parwan Pass, the, — over the Hin- 
du-Kush, 288 ft 8. 

Parwatl or BhawanI, temple of, — 
in Amarkantak of Jlj-nagar, 

588 ft. 

Psr-yab, of Turkisfcan, 128 ft. See 
under Far-yab. 

Patan [Pa chch am]. — a province of 
B&ngalah, on the west side of 
the river Ganges, 586 n . [tah. 

Pateetah, 550 n 5. See under Pati- 
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Pathadah, 645 n 4, for the fortress 
of Tabarhindah in Hindustin. 

Pathindah, fortress of,— capital of 
Jai-pal, the Badshah of Hind, 
458ft, 462ft, 603 n 6, 645 ft 4. 
See also under Ba$hinflah and 
Bhatiudah. 

Pati iill, — a town on the southern 
bank of the Ganges, 551 ft. 

Patitab, — a town of Hindustin, be* 
tween the Ganges and the Karam- 
NiiBah river, 650 nn 5 and 6, 661 n. 

Pau-ning-Fft, 1222 ft. The present 
name of Lan-chew, which see, 

Pajftl or Pnyil, — a town on the 
route from Dihll to Ludianah, 
640 and a 3. 

Payii. See under Piiyal. 

Pe-che-li,— a province of Khi^a or 
Chin. 1219 ft 

Pekin, — the capital of China, 920 n, 
958 ft, 1090 ft, 1219 ft. 

Pelusium, the modern Balbis in 
Egypt, 212 n 1. 

Persia, 14 ft 3, 70, 93 ft 7, 295 ft, 
309 m, 426 n 6, 442 ft, 447 ft 9, 694 
ft 4, 991ft, 2008 w 5, 1010 ft, 

1011m, 1064m 2, 1188 ft 8, 1264ft, 
1279 ft, 1292 ft,— app. xxi. See 
also under I -ran. 

Persian Gulf, the, 179 and ft 3, 
1245 ft 4. 

Peshawar, 1, 76 ft 2, 78 ft, 79 ft, 
81 ft, 285 and n 6, 291, 452 n 8, 
465 n, 510 ft, 518ft, 635 ft, 538 ft, 
874 ft, 1002 and ft 5, 1013, 1016 
ft 3, 1021 ft 8. 

Peshawir, for Peshawar, which see. 

Pesbawur, for Peshawar, which see. 

Pharwala,— -a hilly tract in the Salt 
Bange, 1130 ft. [1136 n 9, 

Piau-km,— a city of K&41 or QUn, 



Pigh or PfgL— a country north of 
the Kabul river, 431 n 5, 1044 n. 
5 iechipali, 918% for Bish-Ballgh, 
which see. 

? ind-i-Dadan Khfin.^-a town in 
the district of Nandanab, 537 n. 
®indar or Bindar, — a fortress in 
Gharjistan, 342. See also under 
Binder. 

'injan, — a place near Turfan in 
Turkistin, 91 &n. 

’irisabur, — a city in Assyria on 
the Euphrates, 135 n 1. 
Ir-Pinjtl,— a range of mountains 
in Kashmir, 1044 to, 1132-n. 
ishawur, 518 % for Pesh3war, 
which see. 

itan,— a city in the territory of 
Gadhah-Katankah,in Hindustan, 
688 n. 

iwar, 499 % for the Paiwar darah, 
which see. 

o*chu, the, — name of the Oxus 
with the Chinese, 426 n 6. 
oland, 1165 % 1166% 1167 % 

1171 n. 

o-la-ai, — name of Pars with the 
Chinese, 1011 n. 

ragiyoti8ha, — the ancient name of 
Gowahatty in Westorn Kumrud, 
663 w. 

ratah Minnrah, — Fallon Minar, — 
a fortress on the western bank of 
the Indus, 78 % 1043 n 1. 
reoop, — a town in the country of 
the Urus, 1000 n. 
nl-i-Ahangarnn,— a plaoe between 


Ghur and Ghaznin near Unto 
Firuz-koh, 1047 and n 6. 

Pnl-i-’Ashikan,- a stone bridge 
across the river HIrmand, 355 
n 6. 

Pul-i-Karwan, — a place in the vici- 
nity of *Ali-abad of Balkh, in 
Khurasan. 129 w. 

Pul i- Yak Tak,— an One-arch Bridge 
in the city of Ghaznin, 445 and 
n 1. 

Punjab, the, 79 n. See also under 
the Panjab, 

Purab,— a province of Bangalah, 
on the eaRt side of the river 
Ganges, 586 n. 

Purb, 586??. See under Piirab. 

Purshawar, 483 n , 533 n. See under 
Pai shiiwar. [Purshawar. 

Purshor See under Burshor and 

Pnshfc, — a name of a depend* ncy 
of Badghais, in Khurasan, 580 n 9. 

Pushtu h Afroz [the Burning 
Mound], in Badghais of Khura- 
san, 580 and n 9. 

Pushtah-i-Nu’man, the, — a hill in 
the vicinity of Ttil-kan of Khura- 
san, xlix, 1009 and?i7, 1011% 
1012, 1013 and ?i 8, 1020% 1023, 
1027, 1045 7i, 1049 n 2, 1071, 1073, 
1079 n 3, 1082 n. 

Putun, — the Biijput State of Patau 
(or Anhilwaia Pattan ) in Gujarat, 
467 % 520 n. 

Pyen-lyaug, — the name of the city 
of Taiming with the Chinese, 
95 n . 
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Quang-si,— a province in the conn- Qney.lin-Fd, capital of the Chinese 
try of Khita or Ohm. 1222 n provinoo of Quang-si, 12 22%. 

Quey-chew, — a Chmeso town on 
tho borders of Hu-quang, 1222 %. 


R 

Rabat-i-Masah,— a tract of country 
in the territory of lvhwarazm, 
121 . 

Bad, 585 % 5, same as Rdl and 
Raj*h, which see. 

Radakrin, — a plain in tho territory 
of Tus in Khurasan, 247 n, 250 % , 

991 %, 1196%, 1287 % 

Radian, 991 %, wrong name given 
to the plain of Eiidakiin, which 
see. 

Raffik [Riwdk ?]-i-Yahud, — a mahal - 
lat or quaitcr in tho city of Mny- 
yafarikiu [Martyropolis], 1269%. 

Ragh-i-Wejz, — a plain in tho terri- 
tory of Ohur, 372% 1. 

Riigh-i-Zar, — or 

Rdgh-i-Zarir, — a plain in the terri- 
tory of Ghur, 37 2 and n 8. 

Rahab, the, — a river of Hindustan, 
697. 

Balil, 521 %, for tho town of Pali 
in Gujarat, 

Rai, — a district and town in the 
’Irak-i-’Ajam, 1, 10, 16 andn2, 

33, 43, 47, 53% 6, 55 w 1, 56, 59, 

61% 4, 62, 81%, 93, 121, 124%, 
125%% 8 and 1, 132% 9, 136%, 

143 %2, 144%, 166, 167 % 8, 171%, 
176% 4, 177% 6, 180% 7, 249% 3, 
266%, 276%, 277% 5, 278 «, 283 
n9, 296%, 297 % 9, 990%, 991%, 


994 %, 995 n, 996 %, 1207%, 1208 %, 
1228%, 1262%, 1278. 

Rajah Hodaey’s castle, — on the west 
tern bank of the Indus, 78 «. 

Riijgir,— a fortress to the S.-E, of 
Kanauj, 680%. 

Raj-mandri,— -a district of Hin- 
dustan, 592%. 

Rajputanah, 728% 3. 

llaj-Shalii, — a district of Hindus- 
tan, 685 % 7. [see. 

Rakah, 12% 6, for Rakk’ ah, which 

Rakk’ah,— a town in Mesopotamia, 
12 and % 6. 

Ral [Rajrli],— one of the two wings 
of the territory of Lakhana- 
wati, on the western side of the 
river Gang, 585 and%%6 and 7, 
737 and n 7. 

Iiamhek, 487%, for Dam-yak, a 
place west of the Jhilara, on the 
route to Ghaznin. 

Ramraa, — a town in the Diyar-i- 
Bakr, 1152%. 

Ham -pur, — a town in the Raj-Shnhi 
district, 585% 7. 

Uam-Shahr, — a city in the terri- 
tory of Sijistan in Khurasan. 
20 % 3. See also under Ram- 
Shahnstan. 

Ram-Shahristan,— an ancient city 
in the territory of Sijistan in 
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Khurasan, 1123 to. See also 
under Ram-Shahr. 

Ram-takht, — a town on the wes- 
tern “bank of the Indus, 78 to. 

Rang, — a fortress of Guzarwin, in 
the territory of Khurasan, 1003, 
1072 and to 4. 

Rangamahat,— one of the chief 
cities of Bangalah, 6 86 n. 

Rangamatl, — or 

Rangamatty, — a district of Banga- 
lah, 686 n 0 

Rang-pur, — a town in the territory 
of Bengal, 670 n 9. 

Rantabhur or Banthabhur,— a for- 
tress of Hindustan, 617 n, 619 to, 
642 n 9, 691 to, 610, 611 to 9, 623 
to 9, 627, 042, 684, 686, 713, 818 
and to 4, 819, 824 to 8, 860. 

Ranthabhur, same as Rantabhur, 
which see. 

Rarh or Ral, — one of the two wings 
of the territory of Lakhanawatl, 
on the western side of the river 
Gang, 686 andna6 and 7, 737 
and to 7. 

Rasiit, mountains of, — a name 
given by mistake to certain moun- 
tains in Ghur, xlix, 818 n 9, 319 
n 8, 441 to 7. 

Ra$if or Ra?if, — the chief town in 
the district of Barman, xlix, 
427 to, 434 to, 435 to, 1025 to. Also 
called Ar?uf. 

Basin,-— a fortress in the distriot of 
Malwah, in Hindustan 587 to 4, 
688 to . 

Ratan-piir,— a fortress in Jhaj*. 
Kundah, north of Jaj-nagar, 587 
to 4, 588 to, 691 to. 

Rawa,— a town in the Diyar-i-Bakr, 
[.Mesopotamia], 136 to. 


Rawah or Raw!, the,— a river of 
Lohor in the Punjab, 726 and to 3, 
811 and to 8, 1166 to 7. See also 
under the Raw!. 

Rawal Pindi, — a Division under the 
Pan jab Government, 96 n 4, 637 to, 
638 to, 1191 to. 

Rawan Hj ida, Lake,— the fountain- 
head of the Sutlaj, 737 to 9. 

Raw! or Rawah, the,— a river of 
Lohor in the Panjab, 460 to 3, 811 
and to 8, 1131 to, 1164 to 1, 1165 to 6, 
1166 to 7. See also under the 
Rawah. 

Rayi, 996 to, for Rai, which see. 

Raz, — a place near Sabzwar, xlix, 
386 to 9, 429 to 4. 

Razan, — a tract of country in the 
territory of Ghur, 326 to. 

Red- River — Surkh-rud — , the, — a 
tributary of the Kabul river, 79 to. 

Reg-i-Gunjan, — a place to the south 
of the city of Sijistan, in the terri- 
tory of Khurasan, 20 and to 3. See 
also the next. 

Reg-i-Rawan, — a running or flowing 
sand situated near Kala*-i-Kfth 
in Sijistan, 35 to. 

Reg-Pul, — a sand or gravel gate 
of Firuz-koh leading to Bust, 
412 and to 8. 

Rhutak, 487 to, for Dam-yak, a 
place west of the Jhilam on the 
route to Ghaznin. 

Rikht or ZiMit, for the fortress of 
Sar-i-Takht in the l£uhistan, 
1197 to 3. 

Rinn or desert of Kaohh, the, — be- 
tween Gujarat and Sind, 82 to 2. 

Rmtambdr, 623 n 9, for Rantabhur, 
which see. [Hindustan, 806, 807. 

RIwajM,— a tract of country 



Ho’en, — a mountain in the control 
part of Ghur, 319. 

Roh, — a tract of country in Afgha- 
nistan, 610 n. 

Rohri or Lhurl, — a town of Sind, 
642 n 9. 

Rohtak,— a town of Hindustan, 
693 n 7. 

Rohtnk, 4S7 n, for Dam-yak, a 
place west of the Jhilam, on the 
route to Ghaznin. 

Rome, 1268 n 9. See also under 
Rumiah-i-Kubra. 

Rot-liak, — a town in the district 
of Harianah in Hindustan, 791 
nl. 

Roz-mandesh, 808 n 9, for Mandesh, 
which see. 

Rudak, — a town in the district of 
Samarkand, 1 63 n 7. 

Rudbar, — a distnot and town 
between Gilan and Kazwin, 908 n, 
996 w, 1192 m. See also under 
Rudbaran or Riid-barat. 

Rudbar of Jiraft, — in the provinoe 
of Kirman, 283 m 9. 

Rudbar,— a town in the district of 
Marw, 367 andw8, 369, 378, 379, 
399, 427. 

Rud-baran, — or 

Rud-barat, — a district and town 
between Gilan and Kazwin, 
1208 n, 1209 m, See also under 
Rudbar. 

Rue, — a town in the territory of 
Khurasan. 471 n 6. 

Ruha [Edessa], — a town of Meso- 
potamia, 225 m 4, 1264 n. 

Ru^ah, 1264n, for Ruha [Edessa], 
which see. 


Ruhtas,— a fortress on the route 
botween Ghaznin and Hind, 538 n. 

Ruhtas-garh,— a district of Hindus* 
tan, 588 m. 

Ru-Tn-dujj , — a fortress of Mari* 
ghah in A?arbfnjnn,997 n, 1001 ». 

Rnira,— a town near the hill of 
Abu in Gujarat, 521 n. 

Rukhnj, — a small tract of country 
in the district of Bust, 318 and 
n 6, 350 and n 4. 

Rum, the Bilud or country of, xlvii, 
lix, 3, 4, 6, 133, 134 9, 135, 137 r 
138 and n 7, 139 w, 140 n 6, 157 
and n 4, 158 », 159, 160, 161, 162 
and n 2, 163 and n 5, 161 and n 7, 
168 n 2, 171, 204 n, 211, 214, 215, 
219, 226, 229, 235 ti, 297, 298 n, 
752, 884, 114171, 1161 ti, 115271, 
1158, 1160 7D 8, 1167, 1186tv, 

1191 n, 1192 m, 1196 m, 1228 w r 
1237 m 4, 1239 n, 1152, 1262 m, 
1*76 n, 1292. 

Rumiah-i-Kubra [Rome], 1268 n 9, 
126971. 

Rumilia, — a country in Turkey ia 
Europe, 676, 752. 

Rufki, — a town of Hindustan, 704 
n 2, 799 and n 2. 

Riia or Urus, country of, 870 n, 
887 «, 999 m, 1102 m, 1165 m, 
1167 m, 1108 ti, 1292 and n 9. See 
also the next. 

Russia, 886 it, 1166 m, 1167 m, 1169> 
m2, 1170m, 1171 m, Soe also the 
above. 

Rustamdar, — a territory on the 
shores of the Bahr-i-Khurz [the 
Caspian sea], 263 m, 991 m, 1117. 

Ruthenia, 1168 n. 
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Saba [Sheba],— a tract of country 
in the territory of Yatnan in 
Arabia, 6, 303 n 7. 

Sabangji or Sabankji, 1072 n 8. 
See under Sabekji. 

Sabegji, fortress of, 363. See under 
Sabekji. 

Sabekh. — a fortress in the vicinity 
of Ghaznin, 1072 a 8. 

Sabekji or Sabegji,— a fortress in 
the country of Ghfir, now western 
Afghanistan, 363 and n 6, 1072 
and n 8. 

Sabit-gayh, otherwise ’Ali-garh, — 
a town of Hindustan, 7 ( J6 n See 
also under ’Ali-garb 

Sabras, — a dependency of NIshapfir 
in the territory of Khurasan, 181 
and n 8. 

Sabi ash, 181 n 8, for Sabras, which 
see 

Sabzwar, — a district in the terri- 
tory of Khuiasan, xlix, 247 n f 
397 n 7, 491, 1027 a 8, 1037 n,— 
formerly called Isfitfir. 

Sadd-i*Sikandar or Bab-ul-Abwab, 
680 n 7. See under tho next. 

Sadd-i-Ynjuj-Majuj or Barrier of 
Gog and Magog— tho Great Wall 
of China, 680 n 7, 794 n 1. 

Sadhfua, tho, — an old name of the 
Chinab. 76 n 2, 80 n. See also 
under the Sudarah or Sudhnrnh. 

Sadi-Kurgan, — a place in Mugliuhs- 
tiin, 940 n. 

Sadusan or Siwastan,— a city in the 
province of Siwastan or Sihwan, 
now the Upper Sind, 294 n, 640 n. 
See also under Siwastan. 

§af, — a fortress of Hindustan, 1205 

m3. 


§afahan, same as Isfahan, which 
see. 

Safed Koh, the. See under the 
Safid Koh. 

§afhed, — a fortress in Sijistan or 
Sistan, in tho territory of Khura- 
sail, xxv, 1205 andw3. 

§aflied Koh or Sufed-Koh,— a for- 
tress in the territory of Sijistan, 
in Khurasan. 202 and n 6. 

Safid- Koh or Safed Koh, — a range 
of mountains in Afghanistan, 74 
n 2, 874 m, 1022 n, 1014 m. Also 
called the Spin-Ghar. 

Safkln, 1283 n 1, for Saksin, which 
see. 

Sagar or Saugor,— a territory of 
Hindustan, 744 n 9, 824 n 9. 

Sugawn, — a town in the territory of 
Lakhanawati, 655 n 5 

Saghnr or Tnghnr-i-Ghnzz, —a traot 
of country in Tuikistan. 960 and 
n 6, 961 n , 963 and n 8. 

Saghir or Sakir, — a town of Turkis- 
tan between Kashghar and Khita, 
96077 6, 961 n 

Sagh-mlk, xlviii, 908 n. Same ns 
Sak-nak, which see. 

Saharan -pur, — a town of Hindus- 
tan, 611 n 3 

Saliail. See under §uhari. 

Sahili or Sihwall, 650 n 6, for Bhi- 
uli or B Inwall, which see. 

Sahl-fibiid, — a place in the territory 
of Khurasan, on the frontier of 
Balkh, 75 ?i 5. 

Salilat or Sailing, 550 n 5, for Bhag- 
wat, which see. 

Sal.ira-i-jfid, — a place in Hindfistan 
near the capital city of Dihli, 758 
n 2* 
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§a|?ia-i-Mush, — the valloy of the 
Fuiafc [Euphrates], north of the 
Ala Dagh, 1275 and n 2. 

§tt’Id, — a district in the Diyar-i- 
Mi?rlah [Upper Egypt], 210 n, 
228 n 4. 

Saida,— a town in the province of 
Karman, 499 n. 

Sa’idan — Upper Egypt—, 228 n 4. 
See also nuder Sa’Id. 

Saifrud, — a fortress in the territory 
of Ghur, 115 and n 6, 375 •«, 390, 
456. 1062 and n7. 1069, 1068, 
1070 and n and n 8, 1072 n 5. 

St. Petersburg, ri, vii, viii, 68 n 4, 
70 n 6, 72 n 6, 254 n 3, 26Sn3, 
616 n 1,572 n 7, 609 ?i 2, 619 a 7, 
680 n 9, 682 » 5, 791 n 3, 832 n 7, 
853 n 5, 900 n 2, 1023 n 9, 1284 
n 4, 1289 n 4, — app xv. 

Sair5ra or Sairnm, — a town of 
Turkistan S of the Ulugh Tagh, 
877 n, 969 n 1, 970 n 2. 

Snjiing or Asjank, — a Sahra or 
Steppe in Mughulistan, 1141 n 

Sakah-Mfmi, 697 n 5, for Tiklah- 
Banl, in Hindustan. 

Sakar,— a fortress on an island in 
the river Sindh, 294 n , 542 n 2, 
543 n. 

Saker, 960 n 6. Same as Saglur or 
Sakir [soe. 

Sa-Khanah, for Siya-Khannh, which 

Saklt, — a town of Turkistan, 961 n. 

Saklab, — country of tho Slavs or 
Sclavonians, 1 1 67, 1292. See also 
under Suklab. 

Sak-nafc or Sagh-nak,— a town of 
Turkistan north of Utrar, xlviii, 
908 n, 970 n 2, 971 n. 

Saknat, 557 n 3, 558 u 8 See under 
Sankanat 


Saksin,— a territory in Turkistkn, 
234, 1115n 5, 1283 andnl, 1291, 
1292 and n 9 

Sala-Mihr, — a fortress in 'the dis- 
trict of Zawsan in Khur&ain, 
258 a, 283 

Salcot, fort of, 454 n } for Slal-ko|, 
which see. [t5n, 1090 w. 

Sali-chwen, — a place in Mughulis- 

Sall kl Sarao,— a place on the route 
from Rawal PiniJI to Khanpur, 
1191 n. 

Scilingao or Salingao,— a tract of 
country north of Mnghiilistan, 
870 /i, 889 n, 1 185 n. 

Salingah, Soe the above. 

Salingah or Salingah, the, — a river 
of Mughulistan, 888 n, 889 n, 
940 a, 947 n. 

Salmas, — a town in A?arbaijan, 
997 n, J262a. 

Salomad, — a fortress in the district 
of Khowiif, in the territory of 
Khmasiin. 258 n 

Salt Desert [Shoristfin], the, — in 
the terntory of Khuriisan, be- 
tween Hirst, tho Kuhistiin and 
Sijistiin, 1015 n. 

Salt Lake, the,— in Rajputanah 
north of Ajnrir, 728 n 3. 

Salt- Range, the,— a range of moun- 
tains in Korthorn India, 74«2, 
294 a, 482 w, 498 a 7, 537 n, 541 
n 7, 609 n 3, 623 n 8, 727 n 6, 

1130 n, 1131 n See nnder the 
Makhialah Ilills arid the J ud 
mountains or Koh-i-Jud 

§a’luk,— a fortress in the province 
of Gilan, 1029n 

Salu-ling-klw, — one of the en- 
hances in the great Wall of 
Chinn, 935 n. 



8a I ii rah or AsJiirah, — a place in 
the territory of Khurasan, on the 
limits of Mainland and Ftir-yab, 
400 and n H, 

Samairam,— one of the dependen- 
cies of Isfahan, in the 
’Ajani, 170 n B. 

Bamamin, — a tract of country in 
Tnrkistin, 880 *. 

Sam&n, — a place in the territory 
of Haiyii 20*3. 

Bimiri, — a village in MSwari-un- 
Nahr, 26 n 3. 

fiamanah or Sumanah,— a district in 
Hindus an, 516*2, 008 n 8, 707, 
708, 758, 785, 830, 8M), 841. 

Baniaml, — a place of Hindustan, 
008 n 8. 

Barmin- Kahnrnh or Bamnn-fCarah, 
—a placo in Mugipilistau, 044 a, 

018 ii, 000 u. 

Sam- Aram, the original name of 
Bamntrum, which see. 

Suimtrcnnd, 1015 a, for Bamrl^and, 
which see. 

Samarkand. Soe under Bamrlfand. 

Samiirkant,-— a city on tho river 
Atil or Wolga [the Volga], 1290 
* 9. 

Sumhat, 68i»8, for Banhhal, 
which see. 

Sam-gljftr, —a treat west of Kiish- 
g&ar, 922 a 

Sauii sub BamisiH or $ami*afc,~a 
town m the I>iy«r-i-&hnmiah, 
223 amino 5 and 0, 

Samnagan,— a division or district 
in the territory of Balkh, 426 
n 0. 

Samnaknn, — a dependency of Nis^a- 
pur, in the territory of Khurasan, 
ibl n 8. 


Samra-mu,— a town in Hindustan, 
703 n 1. 

Banutk&nd or Samarkand, — a dis- 
trict and town in Mawara-am* 
Nahr, xxx, 26, 27 and n 6, 28, 20, 
30, 36, 37 a, 45, 40, 72*6, 117*, 
120 n 4, 137 n 6, 188 * and *8, 
147 and w 8, 153*7, 154*2, 

155*, 233*, 260*7, 261 n, 262 
«1, 263 », 265 and *3, 268 n 4, 
269*, 273* and* 5, 274 and** 
9 and 1, 275*2, 277, 280*9, 
401 n, 473 * 2, 478 * 6, 479 and *, 
480 w, 485*3, 604 n 1, 801*, 
901 w, 903 *,90474, 905 «, 906*, 
907 n, 908 *,909*, 910 », 915*, 
518 n, 919*, 921*. 922 n, 924*, 
926 *, 929 *, 930 *, 931 n, 970 n 2, 
971 «, 974*, 977*, 978 and*, 
979 and n, 980 and *8, 981, 
982*, 983*, 985*, 988*, 993 », 
1004 and n 1, 1032*, 1045 n, 

1082*, 1097 * 7,1099*, 1141*, 
1145 n, 1164*. 1194*, 1222, 1258 
and *8, 1266, 1275*3, 1287, 
1288, 1239. 

Samudr,— or 

Samudra, 561 *2, same as Samnnd, 
which aoo, 

Samnnd, the,— name of tho river 
Beg* mati in the Hindu! dialect, 
501 ami * 2, 562 a. 

Canadian, —a tract of country m 
the J)i)iu -i-.Shauuah, 228 * 4. 

Sanbagji or Banbakji, 1072 * 8. 
See under Subokji. 

Sanbhal, Sirkir of, — a district of 
Hindustan, 468*3, 684 and *8, 
818*4, 1224*. 

Sanbhal pur, — a district of Hindus- 
tan, north of Jaj-nagar, 688*. 

Mnbhar or Sanbhal,— a district 
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and town on the Groat Salt Lake 
in Rijputinah, north of Ajmir, 
728 it 3. 

Sanbhar Naraak, 728 and n 3. 
Same as Sanbhar or Saubhal, 
which see. 

8ang-iSurft kh .— one of the routes 
between Ghaznin and Hindustan, 
267, 503 and a 8, 505 andnG, 
506, 527 n. 

Bang-i-Siirakh, — a Kotal or pass 
near the Halinand river, on the 
roate from Gliaznln and Kabul 
into Ghur, 441 and n 7. 

Sttug-i-Snrkh. — a strong fortress in 
the territory of Ghur, 441 n 7. 

Sangah, capital of the district of 
Mandesh in Ghur, 331, 340, 341, 
417 a 9, 1002 and *8, 1072 n 7, 
1079 and n 1. [see. 

Bangui), 181 w 8, for fJiiangnn, which 

Sangarah or Ssnkruh, — a district 
of Hindustan, 590a, 591 n. 

Sanjar, — a town in Mesopotamia, 
146, 1281 n. 

Saukanat, — a province in eastern 
Bang, 557 and n 3, 558 and n 8. 

Sankarah, 591 n. See under San- 
garah. 

San Varan, read SanVuran. See 
page lviii. 

Saukuat, 557 a 3, for Sankanat, 
which seo. 

Sankrah, 591 n. See under San- 
garah. 

Sank u ran,— a district in tho pro- 
vince of Karuian, 290 n, 491, 492 
n 7, 495, 498, 499 «, 5l0n, 1021 
n8. Now called Shaluzin, which 
also see. 

SanVuran, 1 15 «C, for Saifriid, the 
fortress of Ghur, which see. 
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SanVnrin, mountains of, 290n, 1021 
n8. 

Sunpo, tho,— or 

Sinpu, the,— name of the Brahms* 
putru behind tho Himalayahfl, li> 
562 «, 563 n, 570 * 9. 

Santoo,— a towu 8.-W, from Jodh* 
par, 705 * 7. 

Sant pur, —a town near Abu in 
Gujarat, 705 n 7. 

Sanfcur or Santur-gayh, — a town of 
Hindustan, 705 andnti6 and 7, 
758, 839 and n 4, 840. 

Santur-gayh, 839 n 4. See under 
Santtir. 

Santas, — a town of Hindustan, 
576 and n 4. 

Sapfcari, plain of,— in Hindustan, 
G(K) n 4. [995 n. 

Sari-Ah,— a town in Ayarbiujim, 

Sar-i-Pul,~ a town in Mawari»-un- 
Nahr, 978 w, 1057 * 4. 

Bar i-Tnkljt, — a fortress in the 
district of Tun, in tho Kuhistin 
of tho Mulatjidah, 1196 *, 1197 
and n 3. 

Sar-i*Uiang Pass,— one of the passes 
of tho Hindfi-Rugh, 288 n 3. 

Saruo, — a city, oil the A til or Wolga, 
1173 ?i, 1290 nl. 

Sarno-i-Baru^ah, — a place of 
Hindustan, north-west of Dibli, 
851 n 8. 

Sarae i-SIasati,— a royal palace in 
Sistan, 189, 195. 

Snrue-i-Sultan,— a palace at Bagh- 
dad, 64 n 1, 

Sarae-i Tahir I, — a palace in Sistan, 
186 «, 187. 

S5rah>te*nt»ri, — a place of Hindus- 
tan, north of LakUarpmu^i, 582 
n 6 
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Baralit,— a district and ‘town in 
the territory of Khurasan, 50, 
81 n, 94 and n 3 , 124 a, 125, 126, 
127, X29, 130, 131 a 7, 181 n 9, 
246 a 8, 247 n, 399, 471, 472 n, 
479 n, 645 n 5, 1009 a, 1028 a, 
1029 », 1030 a, 1031 n t 1033 a, 
1037 a. 

Baraswati, the,— a rirer of Hindus- 
tan, now the Sursutl, 468 » 3. 

Sar-badd, — a tract of country in 
the Diyar-i-g&aimah, 222 and a 1. 

Sarha-sang, slix. 

Bari, — mmo of Sari, the Nu-y?n, 
mistaken for a place, 711 n 4. 

Sarigk-i-Igljur,— a tract of country 
south of Kashffhar. 922 a, 987 a. 

Barigh-Kal, the,— a lake in the 
mountains of * BadaMishan, in 
Turkiston, It, 987 n. 

Barigh* Kol, darah of,— in the moun- 
tains of BHda|d|8hln, in Turkis- 
tan, It, 987 n. 

Barigh Pamir, the,— a rango of 
mountains in Central Asia, 
987 a. 

Sarifr-kul, the, 987 ». Soe under 
the Snrigji kol. 

Bari* Pamir, 987 n, for S&rTgh 
Pamir, which boo. 

Sarjoo, the, 836 n 8, for the Sar’u, 
which see. 

Barjou, the, 836 n 8, for the Sar’u, 
which see. 

Barker of Bangagii. See nnder 
Bangash. 

^ar-yjad, — a tract of conntiy in 
the Diyar-i-Sfeamiah, 222 a 1 . 

$ar*Qiar,~a town iu tho district of 
Bnghdid, 1243 ti. 

Barsuti, 812 n 3, See under Sur* 
suti. 


Barsuti, tho, 459 n 7. Bee under 
the Sorsuti. 

Sar’u, the,— a rirer of Hindustan, 
836 and n 8, 837, 838. 

Bata -Kba nab, for Bira-Khanah. 
which see. 

Satgawn, — a town in the territory 
of Lakhanawa^, 665 n 5. 

8angor or Sagar,— a territory of 
Hindustan, 824 n 9. See also 
under Sagar. 

Snwah, — a town in the ’Irak-i- 
’A jam, 114 a, 147 a 8, 151 and 
n0, 1200 a, 1201 n. 

Sawah Pass, 151. JSee nnder Sawab. 

Bay gill, 1018 a, 1020 a, an error for 
Sigiz or Sijiz, which see. 

Sayo, the, — a tributary of the 
Theiss, in Hungary, 1167 a. 

Sclaronia, 1283 a 1. See also under 
SaVlab and Sufclab. 

Sea of Darkness, — the Arctic Sea, 
1170. 

Boa of Fare — [the Persian Gulf], 
179 a. 

Sea of Gilan — [the Caspian], 
1286 a. 

Boa of Khurz, [the Caspian]. See 
nnder Khurz. 

Sea of Maghrib, — the Mediterra- 
nean, 1228 a. 

Sea of *0mman [Oman], 903a. 

Sea of Crumi, — tho Lake Oru- 
miah, in Armenia, 1202 a. 

Sea of Yunin, — the Mediterranean, 
1228 a. 

Se-ohwen,— the Tingnash of the 
Musalman writers and the Maha- 
Ohni of tho Hindus, 1219 a, 1221 w, 
1222 a. 

Seh wan, 294a, same as Sifcwan, 
which see. 
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Seket, capital of the territory of 
§hi«h, in Mawara-un-N&hr, 28 

n8. 

Belinga, the, — a river of Mnghidis- 
tin, 983 a. See under the Satin- 
gab. 

Sera- Mow, — a town of Hindustan, 
760 n 7. Soe under Sihra-ma. 

Sersily, the,— a river of Hindustan, 
583 n. 

Scvvastnn, 1164. See also tinder 
Siwast&n. 

Sew*chwen, — a province of Khita 
or OJpn, 1218 n. 

Sfanjitb, same aa iBfanjnb, which 
nee. 

ghabartfi, — a plain in tlio territory 
of Khurasan, near the city of 
Hirat, 103C« 1 

{Rmburan, — a town in the district 
of gbirwim, in the territory of 
Azerbaijan, 1287 it. 

BjiaburghSn, — a dependency of 
Balkh, in Khurasin, 128 n, 129 
and n, 636 n 7. See also under 
ghiwarjjbin. 

ghad-ya^h, — a city of Nishnpur, in 
the territory of Khurasan, 14 and 
nl, 16 n 4, 238 n 8, 242 n 6, 247 n, 
250 n 6, 261 tin 9 and 1 , 252 n 3, 
255 n 7, 256 n, 259 it 3, 286 nn 6 
and 7, 381 » 2, 393 n 8. 

Rhafiirkan. 129, 635 n 7, same as 
gh’<bnrgb»o, which see. 

gjiagin, 181 n 8, for Shangan, 
which see. 

gjiaghniin, same a a Sha^nan, which 
see. 

Bhah-ibad f — a town of Hindustan, 
109 n 6. 

g^alianshahi, — a fortress in the 
territory of Nimroz, 196. 


ghahnntolah , — a mountain north 
of Tabriz in A*arbaijan» 1286 
n9. 

ghih-dnjs,— a fortress in the 'Irik* 
i-’Ajara, 1192 1 », 1207 n. 
ghih-pur,— -a district of Rawalpindi 
in the Panjib, 537 n. 
gbah-Bulihiyab,— the Inter name 
of Fanakat or Baunkat, the city 
in Mawara-un-Nahr, 972 n 
gh ahr- i- N au , — a place in Oilu- Kliari 
near Dibit, 634 n 2, H56, 857. 
ghahr-i-Sabz,— a town of Mawari- 
nn-Nalir, fonnerly called Kasji, 
1194 n. 

gbabrd-Zaghun or Ghiyas-pur,— 
one of the suburbs of Dihli, 698 
n 8. 

ghahriatln, the ancient capital of 
Sijistnn or Sistin, 1030 n, 1120, 
1122a. 

gliahristanah,— a bwn In the terri- 
tory of Khurasan, lllOn, 
ghahristinah Gateway, —in Marw, 
1031 ». 

ghahii, — a mountain in A?.arhatjin, 
1286 n 9. 

gba^naii or gbagljnin, — a mount- 
ainous tract of couutry in the ter- 
ritory of Khurasan, 306 and n 2, 
423 andn9, 4J6. 

ghaluz&it, — a district and dardh in 
the province of Karm»»> 450 n 3, 
491, 492 n 7, 493 n, 41>9 n, 503 
n8, 526 n 8, 527 n, 10 22 a. See 
also under Bhanuzan and San- 
hnran. 

ghaluziin, the,— a stream falling 
into the Hamah, in the province 
of Karman, 499 n. 
gham [Syria], xxxiii, 2, 65 n 1, 187. 
140 m 5, 144 a, 149, 158 m, 167 m 8 
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169, 171, 203 and n 1, 204 ft, 205 
and ft 6, 206, 207, 208 andftftl 
and 2, 209 and n 6, 210 and ft, 21 1, 
213 and n 6, 214 and », 216, 218 ft, 
219, 222 and ft 9, 223, 224, 225, 
ft 4, 226 and nn 7 and 8, 227 ft 9, 
228 and ft 4, 229 ft 5, 230, 297 
and w, 298 and ft, 299, 766, 884, 
974ft, 1152ft, 1158, liGOnS, 
1191w, 1210 ft, 1211w, 1228 ft, 
1239 ft, 1246 ft 5, 1251, 1252, 1956 
» 6, 1263 ft and ft 8, 1264 ft, 1265 
and ft 9, 1267 « 6, 1270 n 2, 1275 
and ft 3, 1276 ft, 1277 to, 1278 to, 
1282. 

ghamukhi, — a town in Afarbaijan, 
998 », 1287 ft. 

fibatnali Kaohhl Do-ab, — in the 
Panjab, 696 n 3. 

Sharndn Gara [Saman Kaharah P ] 
— a place in Mugliulistan, 966 n. 

fibimiah, territory of, 126 ft 7. See 
nnder Sham [Syria], 

gljamiliin, — a range of monntainB 
in tho Himalayah, 1046 n 3. 

Gbamisat, 223 ft 6. See nnder Sami- 
ait. 

fihumo or Kob, — the Great Desert 
of Turkistun, 920 «. 

fihamum, — a town in the Diylr-i- 
Mifriah, 229 n 5. 

Sbandu, 1219 n, for Shang-td 
Bee also under Cianda. 

fihangin, — a dependency of Nisha- 
pur in the territory of Khurasan. 
181 and to 8. 

8hang-td,— the later name of Kay. 
ping-Fn, capital of under 
the Mugbals, 1141 n, 1219 to. 

Shangtd, the, 121 9 to, See under 
the Shan-td. 

Shan-td or Shangtd, the,— a river 


in the country of Karohio, in Mu- 
ghulietan, 1219 ft, 

Shanuzan.—a district in the pro- 
vince of Kapnan, in Afghanistan, 
290 ft, 450 n 3, 492 ft 7, 499 n, 
540 w. See also under ghaluzan 
and San^oran. 

gharistan, — a wild desert in Khwa- 
razm, 286. 

gharistanah,— one of the dependen- 
cies of Nighiipur in Khurasan, 
181, 265 ft, 491. 

gharf, the district of Baghdad, 15 

ft 6. 

gjhash or ash-gjmgh, — name of a 
territory, river and city of Mawa- 
rii-un-Nahr on the SIhun or 
Jaxartos, on the frontier of the 
Turks, 27 and n 6, 28 and n 8, 
91 6 n, 921 to, 932 to, 971 n, 973 to, 
— it was also called Fanakat and 
is now known as Tashkand. 

gha^-i-Nudawir, the, — or 

ghaW-i-Nudwar, the,— a river of 
Khwnrazm. 473 n 2. 

gheba, — a country in Arabia, 303 
» 7. See under SnbU. 

Shen-si, — a Chinese province, 

1218«, 1219n, 1222». 

Sheorijpur, 683 to. See under 

ghlw-raj'pux. 

ghor-bsu, — a gate in the city of 
Nishopur, in the territory of Khu- 
rasan, 1035 n. 

glier-Sang,~-a fortress in the moun- 
tains of Hirst, 342. 

Sberwin, 1195 to, same as gbiroan, 
which see. 

ghetab,— a fort in the city of Gau- 
dhar, 77 ». 

ghla-Khanah, for Siva-Khaaah. 
which soe. 
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Shibbergan, 1195 a, for Si* war* 
ghln or glpwarltin, which nee. 
Shigntze,— a town in the territory 
of Tibbat, li. 

Shighnan, 423 n 9, for Shagjjuin or 
ShaVu^'h which see. 
fifeighni n,— a territory on the Upper 
Oxus, 1044 a. 

&h ill rib ud-Din,-~or 
ghihSb-ud-Dm-pur,— a place in the 
Panjab, 467 n. 

fibiklr-gah of Salman Firuz Sl)lh, 
—in the capital city of Dili)!, 621 
« 6 . 

ghina-Khanoh, for Siyi-Khinah, 
which see. 

Sh iran. 181 n 8, for Subraaof Niahl- 
pur, which see. 

fihirln-koh,— a fortress in the ‘Irafc* 
i-'Ajam, 277 a 5, 990 n. 
ghlriz, the capital of Furs, 25 n 2, 
55 n 1, 64n 1, 2 66n, 295 n, 407 
« 8, 974 n, 1118 n 9. 

Shirivah. — a town in the district 
of Dajayl, in the Arabian ’IrSfc, 
1240 n. 

fihirwln, — a district in Azarbaijon, 
lix, 170 a 8, 994 n, 998 n, 1162 a, 
1195w, 1287 a. 

gMwarghin or gjnwar^in,— a tract 
of country in the territory of 
Khnrasin, 128 a, 1009 a, 1050 a, 
1195 n, 1226 nl. See also under 
Bhaburgbin which see ] 

Shtwarkin. same as B]}Iwarghan, 
BJiiw-astsn, 532 n 3, another name 
of SIwastan, which see. 
ghlwistln, — the modern Sil?wln or 
Upper Sind, 1074 n. See also 
under Slwastln. 

ghlw-raj-pur, — a town in Pnrgan&h 
Birahof Allahabad, 683 n. 


ghlwstan, an error for 6}|Iwistin. 
See page lxir. 

gbivi-Khinah. for 8iya*Khtuah, 
which see, 

pjioristin,— the Salt Desert in the 
territory of Khurlsin, between 
Hirst, the ljCnhistan and Sijistln, 
101 6 n 

gjjusfcnr, — a city in the province of 
Khuxistin, in Persia, 296 «, 1261 
n7. 

Silbkot,— a fortress and town 
in tho Panjib, 453 and »4, 454 n, 
455 and «. 491, 627. 

Sibo, the,— a river in the territory 
of Rangulftie, in Mugful istln, 
945 n. 

Biboria, 961 n. 

Sihr, the original name of Siberia, 
961 n. 

Sicily, xlvii, 

Sifanjab, same as Isfanjub, which 
see. 

Si-gan-fO, capital of the Chinese 
provinco of Shon-si, 1218 n. 

Sigistan, same as Sijistan, which 
see. 

Sigiz or Sigizi, — a mountain range 
in ZSbulist&n, 184 a, 1018 n. 

Signitz,— a town of Hungary, 
1167 n. 

Sih-0oshah*i*nftb, — a place in the 
mountain tracts of Hirst, 149, 
351 n 8, 358. 

Sihnur, Hills of,— in Northern 
India, 684, 1224 a. 

Sihri-mu, — a town of Hindustani 
west of the Ghograh river, the 
Sera Mow ert the Indian Atlas, 
760 and » 7. 

Siljun [Jaxartesj, the, 28 a 8, 76 
«2, 268 n 3, 271n, 273 a, 877 a, 
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879 n, 890 0 , 904 n, 910 n, 921 n, 
922 m, 931 m, 932 m, 968 n 8, 970 
n2, 972 m, 983 n, 985 m, 988 n, 
1000 », 1082 m, 1192 n. See also 
under the Jaxartee. 

Sibwali, 550 « 5, same as Sahili, 
which see. 

Siliwiin or S eh wan, — the present 
name of Siwastln or Upper Sind, 
294 n, 540 m, 692 n 4, 1074 m. 

See also under Slwastan. 

SijUtan,~a district or province in 
the country of Khurasan, xxiv, 
xxv, xlv, liii, 12,19 andnl, 20 
andn8, 21, 22, 28 and n 9, 24 n 4, 
25 n 2, 31 m 3, 34 and nn 6 and 8, 
35 and n, 43 and »4, 70 n 8, 81 u, 
85 n, 134, 183 n 2, 185 and m, 1 86 u, 
187, 188 andn7, 192 and rm 8 
and 2, 198m5, 198, 199 n7, 305 
n 7, 309 n, 324 w, 376 and n 1 , 378, 
390 n 6, 391 and n 1 , 398 w 4, 

402 m, 419 m 5, 423 m 8, 417, 457 n, 
490, 502 n 6, 503, 504 andn2, 
B10 n, 616 n, 626 n, 882, 911 m 6, 
926 n, 967 n 3, 1015 ti, 1062 m 3, 
1119, 1120 and m2, 1122 ti, 1123 n, 
1125, 1126 and n 6, 1127, 1199 », 
1200n, 1201 n, 1204 « 1. See 
also under SietSn. 

Sijis, 1018 n. See under Sigiz or 
Sigizi. 

Sikandarlah, same as Iskandarlah, 
which soo. 

Sikhim, State of, —in the Easteru 
Hitnalayah Mountains, 562 n, 
563 m. [Kol, which see. 

Si-Kol, the,— same as the lsslgh- 

Silesia, 1166m, 1167 m, 1171«. 

Sil Hako, — a bridge over a small 
branch of the Br&hmapntra near 
Gowihati, 563, 664 n 


Silmur or Sirmthy- a hilly tract 
and city in HindustSn, 706 and 
n 2, 839 and n 9, 840. 

Simnan, — a town in the distriot of 
¥ um is, between Khurasan and 
*Irak'i-*Ajam, 991 n, 1207 n. 

Sind or Smdh, li, liii, 23 n 9, 82, 
88 n 2, 96 n 2, 115, 200,283 m 9, 
284, 290 n 4, 292 m, 293 m 5, 294 n, 
305 and n 7, 308 n 2, 318 n 6, 451 w, 
470 m, 491m 6, 603 m 7, 622 m 5, 
524 m, 629 n 4, 530, 532, 534 and 
mm 6 andl, 637 m, 538 m, 539 m, 
640 n, 610 mm 6 and 7, 612, 614 
andn8, 616 nl, 616 m, 623 m 8* 
644 m 7, 646, 666 n, 661 m2, 673, 
674 and n 3, 676 n 9, 687 n 9, 695 
m 1, 704 m 5, 707 m 8, 722 and n 8, 
724, 727 and n 6, 728, 730, 768 n 4, 
784, 786 and m G, 788, 792, 795 m, 
809, 810 », 812, 816 and m3, 823 
m 3, 840, 844, 850, 853 n 9, 859 n 8, 
860, 862, 863 n 3, 869 n 1 , 997 m, 
1023 M, 1073 m 4, 1074 m, 1129, 
1131, 1163, 1251 m9, — app. xvii, 
xviii. 

Sind [Indus], the, 77 m, 78m, 80m, 
207, 290 m 4, 291 n, 292, 294 m, 
454 m, 485 n 3, 498 n 7, 534, 635 m, 
536 n, 637 ?», 538 n, 540 m, 541 n 0, 
644, 623 « 8, 631, 674 m 3, 677, 
678 n 7, 679, 687 n 1 , 695 and n 9, 
696 m, 724, 733 m 7, 758, 792, 815, 
810 n 2, 993 ti, 997 n, 1007, 

1020 n, 1023, 1042, 1043 m 1, 1046 
m3, 1073 m 4, 1074 m, 1075 m, 

1082 m, 1133, 1135 m3, 1145 m, 
1153, 1151 nl, 1201 «, 1217 m. 
Seo also under the Indus. 

Sind-i-Uiah, the, [the river of Blah], 
687 n 1 See under the Blah. 

Smdh. See under Sind. 
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Sindlim-Tu or Sindlim-yu,— a city 
is the country of Mahi-Ohm or 
Tingnasli, 1141 n. 

Sind-S&gar, the, [the river Sind], 
498 n 7, 499 n, 541 n 6. 

Bind Sngar Do-abah, the, — in the 
Panjab, xxiv, 96 n 2, 455 n, 535 n, 
637 n, 639 n, 6i 9 n 6, 023 « 8, 677 
fi6, 815 n 6, 816 itu 3 and 6, 

1131 «, 1155 ft 6, 1181 it 2* 

Bindustan, — another name of Siwas- 
tan or upper Sind, 294 », 632 
andnS, 1154. Seo also under 
Siwastan. 

Sming, — a city of Maghulistan, on 
the banks of the #aru Mur- an, 
1137 «. 

Sinjab, — a town or city in Mawnri- 
nn*Nahr, 905 n. Seo also under 
Isf&njab or Sfatgab. 

Sipahan, same as Isfahan, which 
see. 

Sira Muran, the, — the river Sira of 
Mughulistan, 1219 n. 

§»rlm, — a town of Tnrkistan, 877 n. 
See also under Sairum. 

Sit an, 181 n 8, for Sabras of Niaha- 
pur, which see. 

Siranri, 459 n 7, for Tara-in on tho 
banks of the Sursuti. 

Sirgoojitb,— a district of Hindustan, 
691 ». 

Sirhind,— a town in the Panjub, 
468 «, 633 », 707 n 6. 

Sirhoi,— a town in Hajputanah 
near the Arawali Hills, 621 n. 

Sirmur, 706 and n 2, same os Sil- 
xnur, which see. 

Sirmur Bardar, hills of, 641 and n 6. 
8ee under Silmur or Sirmur. 

Sirr, the, — another name of the 
Sifcun [Jazartes], 970 n 2. 
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Sirsutty, the, 459 n 7. See under 
tho Sursuti. 

Siruttljtah, — a district and town of 
Hawarfl'Uit’Nahr, 27 n 6. Also 
called lahrusn&h and Isrushtah. 

Stsiin,—* district or province in 
the territory of JChnr&sin, xlvii, 
10, 99, 133, 137, 180 », 187, 188 
and w7, 189, 190,192,193,194, 
195, 197, 198, 199, 200, 201 and 
n4, 202, 233, 235, 248, 604 and 
« 2, 926 r», 967, 988 n, 1002, 1013, 
1010, 1037 n, 1047, 1048 and a 9 # 
1053, 1062 and fin 4 and 5, 1065, 
1 1 19, 1 120 and n 2, 1 122 », 1 123 n, 
1124, 1193 n, 1203, 1205. See 
also under Bijtainn. [seo. 

Sitnoor, 705 n 7, for Santur, which 

Siwad,— the country surrounding 
tho city of Baghdad, 1238 it 8. 

Siwnlik hills, — in Northern India, 
693 n 8, 837 n 3. Seo also undor 
SiwSlikh. 

Siwiilikh, — a tract of country in 
Northern India, 110, 200 and n 2, 
468 and n 4, 469 n, 608, 611 ami 
n3, 674, 693 andn8, 703, 710 
and n 8, 728, 781, 786, 830,837 
andnS, 850. 

Siwastiin, — a district or province 
to the north west of Sind, the 
present Sifowiin, 86u2, 294 n, 
529 w 4, 532n3, 538 n, 639 nn 4 
and 6, 640 w, 610, 614 n 8, 616 », 
628, 631 n 8, 668 n, 1154. 

Siva-Khttpah.— -a fortress of Ghar« 
pstun, m Khurasan, 416 andnS, 
1072 and n 7. 

Snowy Mountains, the,— the Fir 
Pinjftl Mountains, 1182n. 

Soane, tho, — a river of Hindustln, 
551 n. See also under the Sop. 
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Soank, the,— a river of Hindustan, 
running to the W. of Gang-pur, 

588 ti. 

Sodra, the, 678 n 1, for the Su$ha- 
rah, which see. 

Soliki or Sulilfa, — a tract of country 
between Ohm and Hind, 1217 n. 

8oranath,~a town of Gujarat, 
82 and n 2, 80 a, 88 n 2. 

S09, the,— a river of Hindustan, 
651 n, 688 n, 743 n 8, 817 n 9. 

Soorsutty, the, 450 n 7. See under 
tho Sursuti. 

Southern Chinn, the country called 
Haha-Ql^ln by the Hindus, 1136 
« 9 . 

Spm-gharor Safed-Koh, — a moun- 
tain range in southern Afghanis- 
tan, 498 n 7, 409 m, 1044 n. 

Stony Mountains, the, — the Koh-i* 
Sangin, 693 tt, 

Strigonia, — a province of Hungary, 
1168 n. 

Buadak or Budii^,— a city in the 
Krimea, 999 n. See aUo under 
Sudalf. 

§ubah of Bangalah, 692 «. See 
under Bangalah. 

§ulmh of Bihar, 693 n. See under 
Bihar. 

Suohur, 960 n 6, samo as Saghir or 
Sukir. 

Sucnir, 960 n 6, same as Saghir or 
Sajfir. 

6udalf or Sunday,— a city in tho 
Krimea, 999 n, 1000 n, 1166n. 

Sudhara, — or 

Sfujhar», — a town to tho north-west 
of Wttzirabid.678wl, 726. 

Sudarah, the, — or 

8u<jhnrah or Sudhnfa, the, — an old 
name of the Q&mub, 76 n 2, 483 a, 


638 n, 639n, 644»7, 668 », 678 
andnl, 679, 818, 814, 816 n2, 
1130 n, 1225 n. 

SafS, — a town in the oountry of 
Azarbaijan, 995 n 

Suf ed - Koh , fortress of. See under 
$afhed Koh. 

$ufI-Khanfth gate, the, — one of the 
gates of the city of Utrar, in 
Turkistan, 971 n. 

Snghd or Sughd, — a provinoe in 
Mawara-un-Nahr, and the country 
round Samarkand, 117 n, 905 n, 
909 n, 916 n. 

Suhan or Suhan, the, — a river issu- 
ing from the Jud mountains, 
1130n, 1131 n. 

Sahara, — a tract of country in Tur- 
kistan, 233 n 5 See also under 
tho next. 

$uhiri or ?aharl,— a tract of coun- 
try m Turkistan, xlvii, 233 and 
n 5, 237. 

Sujn, — a place in Turkistan, in the 
neighbourhood of the Awuj 
or T^gh. 949 n. 

Suja, tho, — a rivor of Turkistan in 
tho neighbourhood of the Awaj 
Tnk or T l igh, 949 n. 

Suju, — a city in the territory of 
Tmghut or £nshin, 1085 «. 

Sulf-i'Amir, — a town opposite 

^hiraz founded by ’U?d-ud-Dau- 
lab Bnwmh, 64 n 1. 

SuV-i-Snltan,— aplaoointhe city of 
Baghdad, 1243 n. 

Sukanka, — a tract in the country 
of Jiiukut or Kbit a. 1220n. 

Sufc-QJiTw, — a city in the countiy 
of the Khita’is, 956 n 

Sukin or SunkTn, — a city in the 
country of Khurjah [Corea], 956a. 
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Snkkier, 000 *6, 901 n, Same as 
Saghir or Sakir. 

Snklab, — country of the 8lars or 
Sclavonians, 661 n9, 1283. Bee 
also under Safclab. 

Sukqnier, 960 n 0, Borne as Saghir 
or Safcir. 

Bukuir, 960 » 6. Same as Saghir or 
Sa^ir. 

Sullfca, same as Soll^n, which goo. 

fiuliman mountains or Koh-i-8iyah, 
the, — a range of mountains oast 
of Afghanistan, xiv, 187 and n 8, 
Also called tho Sullmanl moun- 
tains. 

Solimanl mountains, xiv. See tho 
above. 

Snlplnlah,- — a fortress in al-Kuhirah 
[Cairo], 220 n 6. 

SultSn-ko$, — a city and fortress in 
the Blmnah territory in Hindus- 
tfvn, 615, 646 n 7, 732 aud«3, 
821. 

Sultan-pur, — tho namo given by 
Ulugh Khan, son of Sultan Ghi- 
yfis-ud-Dm Tnghlak to tho town 
of Arangul now VVurangul in tho 
Dakhan, 539 n. 

Siinam, — a disfcuct of TTindustin, 
633 a 8, 699, 714 n 9, 726 and « 9, 
730, 788, 795 w, 830. Also called 
Sunnam, 

Sunargatiw, — a tract of country in 
Lakhanawoti, 558 n 1, 590 n, 

691 n. 

Bunarginw,— a district of Hindus- 
tan, near Talingtm&h, 690 n. 

Suni-pat, — a town to north-west of 
Dibit, 851 n 8. 

8unfch«s,— a dependency of Niglpi- 
\mr in the territory of Khurasan, j 
181 n & : 

33 


Sunkin, game ns SCikin, which 
see. 

Sunnitn, — a district of Hindiistln, 
795 «. See also under Snniw. 

Surah,— a place in the Ghainin 
territory, 101 4 n 2. 

Saraj-gafh, — a paiytiaoh west of 
Bangalah, 693 n. 

8urnt, Bandar of,— in the Bombay 
Presidency, ix. 

Surfch* Ab Hotel, tho,— in Afghanis- 
tan, 1022 n. 

SurfehUiun, — a fortress in Maxim* 
dnrsn, 991 n. 

Sui kh'Oliar,— a rango of mountains 
in tho country of Ohur.318. 319 ». 

Surhh rial [Hod iiiver], tho,- a 
river of Afghanistan, 79 «. 

Sursuti,— one of tho Mahal h of 
Bukdf Saubhttl, in Hindustan, 
m n 1, 403 and * 3, 491, 629 n 4, 
532 and n 4, 633 n, Clin 3, 027, 
088, 731, 755, HI 2 and n 3, 837. 

Sursuti, the,— a river of Hindus- 
tan, 459 % 7, 463 n, 408 and n 3. 

Bus,— a district in JCIpunbtin or 
Aliwnz, 304 n 2. 

Sutlaj, the, — tho Sutlej of the 
maps, 79 n, 408 ti 4, 533 w, 614 
n 3, 087 n 9, 723 n 1 , 739 n 9, 788 
«9, 811 n 8, 823 m, H65«0. 

Suwut,— a mountain district to the 
west of Kashmir, lv, 431 n 8, 
1 044 n, J045 n, 1002 n 2. 

Swat or Sw5t. See under .Suwufc. 

Swon-wha-fu,— a town m the coun- 
try of Khn4, 958 n. 

Sylhet,— a district in the territory 
of Assam, 783 » 4. 

Syria, 162 n 3, 766, 1261, 1267 a 6, 
1275 n 3, 1277 », 1279 ». See 
also under &t»ani. 
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Tabarhind,— or 

T&barhtndah, — a district and town 
of Hindustin, xxiii, 381 n 5, 457 
and n andn 3, 458 n, 460 n 3, 461 n, 
464, 466 and n 1, 481 and n 1, 582, 
533 n, 642 n 9, 603 andn 6, 607, 
612, 613, 627, 645 and rm 9 and 4, 
647 andn 9, 649, 652, 689 n 6, 
695 andn 2, 699, 700 n 8, 704 
n5, 714n 9, 723, 746, 748,749, 
753, 762, 767, 768 andn 2, 784 
andn, 788, 792, 793, 794,830, 
1059 n 9, 1060 n 5, 1217 n,— app. 
ii, iii. 

Tabarhindh, same as Tabarhindab, 
wbiob see. 

Tabaristan, — a provinoe on tb© 
Gaspian, 15 andn 6, 16, 22,31 
n3, 32, 33, 43, 63, 84 andn 6, 88 
n2, 93, 133, 137, 263 n, 278 n, 
280, 881, 992, 993 n, 1117, 1119. 

Tabas, — a town in tb© KuhiBtan of 
tb© Mulifoidah, lxir, 80 n 5, 125 
n8, 182 n 9, 394 n 2, 496, 1203. 
Also called Tabbas. 

Tabas, 744 n 5, for Manish of Hin- 
dustan, wbiob see. 

Tabbas, 125 n 8. See under Tabas 
of tb© KuhiBtan. 

Tabrls, capital of the Atl-baks of 
Afarbigan, 136 n, 170 n 8, 172 
n3, 296 n, 298nl, 488n6, 492 
n7, 861, 995 n, 997 n, 1192n, 
1228 n, 1262 n, 1263 n, 1281 n, 
1286 n 9, 1287 f». 

T&e-gkln, fortress of, 1008 n 6. 
See under Tae-fcan of T Q kb*ris- 
tan. 

Ti©*V*n of BadaVhghin, 1010 n. 
Same as Tao*Van of TnkJjaristin, 
wbiob see. 


Tie-Van of £unduz, 1010 n, 1082 n, 
1153 and n. Same as T<*e-Van of 
Tnkbaristan, wbiob see. 

Tae-Van, — a town in tbe district of 
Tnkbaristan in Balkh, east of 
£undnz, Aviii, xlix, lxi, Ixiii, 22 
n 4, 94 n 3, 128n, 288 n3, 289 n, 
290 andnandn4, 376n7, 426 
n 6, 809 and n 2, 1008 n 6, 1009n, 
1010 n, 1011 n, 1082 «, 1109 n 4, 
1110 n, 115$ and n, 1226 and 
n9. 

TaflTg, — a city in tbe territory of 
Gharifatan. 990 n, 998 n. Seo 
also under Tiflis. 

Tag-ab, the, — or 

Tag-ao, the, — a river and valley in 
Afghanistan to the east of Kabul, 
834 nS, 1044 n. 

Taghar-i-Ghuzz, — the Tagbar or 
country of the Gbuzz tribe, in 
Tnrkiatan, 923 n, 961 n, 962 n. 
Soe also under Gbuzz is tan. 

Taghazgaz,— a country of Turkis- 
tan, probably corrupted from 
Taghar-i-fflinzz. 962 w. 

Tahkal, the old capital of tbe pro- 
vince of Peshawar, 1002 n 5. 

Tabkri, an error for TigborT, see 
page xlvi. 

Ta\it Haziiroh, — a tract of country 
along the banks of tbe Indus, 
1132n. 

Taikan or Talikan, 1010 n, for T*®- 
Van of ^'ukharistan. 

Tai-li-fd, — a town in tbe Chinese 
province of Yan-nan, 1217 n. 

Taiming, tbe present Pyen-lyang, — 
a city in tbe Gbinese provinoe of 
Honan, 958 n, 960 n, 1136 n 9, 
1138 n, — called also Nanking. 


t 
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Tai-tang-fft,— a oity in the country 
of Khiti or Ohm. 958 m 

Tajtr*Koh,—ft tract of country in 
the territory of Ghar, xlix, 819 
and n 4 

T*k, — a fortress in the territory of 
Sijistan, 76 n 8, 81 n, 186 », 856 n, 
10287i f 1029 a. 

T«k of ZabulisUn, 356 a. See cmdor 
T«k of Sijistdn. 

T«k Bridgo, the, — In the city of 
Ghaznin, 356 a. 

Tak-nb,— -a small district in the 
territory of Wajiristiu, 334 and 
a 8. 

Tuk-db or Tak-ao, the, 334 n 8. Soe 
under tho Tag-lb or Tag-do. 

Takarhdrud, 94 n 3, 96)12, for 
Nangnihdr or Nagrahdr, which 
boo. 

Takht-i-Bihi,— a hill north-oast of 
Peshawar, 78 a. 

Takrit,— a town and fortress on 
the Dijl&h [Tigris] above Bagh- 
dad, 207 n 8, 1232, 1233 and n 2, 
1237. 

Tal-i* BIshir,— a strong fort and 
email town on a hill, two day's 
journey north of (Talab [Aleppo], 
1273 a. 

Tilakan of Juzjan, 1011 n, for Tie- 
kin of Tukk&ristdti. 

Ta-la-kien, — the Tsl-k®“ of Khurl- 
eln as oalled by the Chinese 
traveller Qionen Thsang, 1011 n. 

Talandah, for the fort of Taleand&h, 
which see. 

Tdlan Waair,— a place in MngbdUs* 
an, 1165 a. 

Talas or Talitfc,— a little district 
immediately north of Lower 
Snwat, lv. 
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Talas or Taligb,— lv. See under 
Tilagjg of Torkistln. 

Tails or Tslifih,— another name of 
Taras, whioh see, 932 m 

Tilish or Talis,— a oity of Turkls- 
an, lv, 877m 

Tilanh, the,— ft rivor of Turkistla, 
879 m 

Tall wap, —a town oi HindusUn 
near Piuipat, south of Thdm-sar, 
459 n 7, 463a, 467a, 486a, 506 
» 8, 537 a, 635 w 4, 761 a 1,— form- 
erly oalled Tarl’m, whioh see. 

Talbaudah, for the fort of Talsau- 
dah, which see. 

Talbts, — a place in the Diyftr-i* 
Mi?riah, 211. 

Talcan, 1010 m, 1011 a, for T*e-kku 
of Tukhoristan. 

Talcan, 1011a, for T&H&n of 
Khordsdn. 

Talcnn, 101 la, for T&o-ki» 
Tukfciristan. 

Talh-p&t or Tal-pat,— a place in 
Hindustan, B.-fi. of Dihli, 837 
and a 2. 

Tali, — a town in the country of 
Khita or Ohio. 1221 a. 

Tdlikdn,— incorrectly for T*o-k&tt 
of Tokb&rittsn, which see, 94 a 3, 
1610 a. 

Talikin on the Movgh-db, 1010 a, 
for T8l‘^o of Khurasan, which 
see. 

Tdlikhdu,— inoorreotly for T*®*k*n 
of Talk***®** 0 # 94 a 3, 1008 a, 
1010 a. 

Taling,— or 

Talinganah,— a city in south-east- 
ern Bengal, 688a, 689a, 690a, 
692 a. [see. 

Talkab- £dni, for Tiklah-Bini, which 



Talkah-mam, for TIklah-Bani, 
which see. 

Taiwan,— a dependency of #azwln 
in the 'Iralp-i-’Ajam, 1009 n, 
1010 n, 1208 7i. 

Tal-V3n, —a city and town in the 
territory of Khurasan, between 
Marw and Balfeh, xlviii, xlix, lxi, 
lxiii, 22 n 4, 46, 94 and n 3, 257 
n 2, 296, 376 and n 7, 378, 390, 
398, 899, 426 n 6, 474 n, 478 n 6, 
481 * 8, 602 * 6, 809 * 2, 91 7, 993 *, 
1003, 1005, 1008 and n 5, 1009 
and n, 1010 n, 1011 n, 1012, 1013, 
1015 *, 1019 n, 1020 n, 1022*, 
1026 *, 1027 n 8, 1040 * 2, 1049 * 2, 
1071 and * 2, 1079 and * 3, 1082 n, 
1099 n, 1101 nl, 1103 *, 1109 
andn4, 1110*, 1153 *, 1201 n. 

Tai wan of TnJ^iiristan, 426 n 6, 809 
n 2, 1009 n. Soe under Tae-kan 
of Tnkliwistan. 

Tal-pat, same as Talh*pat, which 
boo. 

Talsandah,*— a stronghold within 
tho limits of Kumauj, xxvii, 079 
aud n 6, 680 «, 810. 

Talwnncli, — name of several places 
in Hindustan, 459 n 7. 

Talwiirah,— the present name of 
the fortress of Kalinjar of Mai* 
tan, 75 * 6, 87 w, 1074 n. 

Talwafah,— a place in Hindustan, 
on tho road from Dihli to Bh&V 
nlr, 459 n 7. 

Tamak,— a tract of country in 
Turkistan, 877 *, afterwards 
called tho Dasljt-MJabfiliak* 

Tamghaj,— a city and territory 
of Turkistan, 154, 270, 271, 900, 
909 n, 924 n, 935 and *3, 936, 
964, 956, 957 n, 958 n, 960 and ' 


n 6, 961 and n, 963, 966 and n 6, 
966, 967, 968, 974, 1047, 1082* 
1084, 1095, 1097, 1106, 1107, 
1109, illl and n, 1112, 1144*4, 
1157, 1158 * 3, 1186, 1215 and 
*3, 1257*, 1282, 1291. 

Tamisjiah, an error for Timmisjpab, 
see page lx. 

T&mking, capital of tho Altan Khan 
of JGpta, 1138 n, 1139 *. 

Tanai's, the,— another name of the 
river Don, 1170*3. 

Tanesar, 459 * 7, for Thani-sar, 
which see. 

Tnngah-Takii, 991 *, same as Tang- 
Tttlu, which see. 

Tangiil or Tingiil, — a city in the 
territory of TmgVut or Kashin, 
1085 «3. 

Tangan, the,— a rivor in the terri- 
tory of Bangalah, 690*. 

Tangistan, or region of tangs or do- 
ilies, — tho assemblage of moun- 
tains which constitutes the terri- 
tory of Bootan, 568 *. 

Tangtiibnsli, — another n&mo of the 
country of Tin gnash or Nmgulsjj, 
1087 7i. 

Tang-Talii,— a range of mountains 
betweon Luristau aud Fars, 277 
* 5, 991 n, 

Tangusthan,— the mountains of 
Bootan, 563 n. See under Tan- 
gistnn. 

Tangut, 047 », for the oonntry of 
Tingfcut or #as]im. 


Tanklah-BSni, 
which see. 

for 

Tiklah-BinT, 

Tanklah-Pim, 
which see. 

for 

Tiklah-Banl, 


Tannassar, 461 «, for Thani-sar, 
which see. 
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Tara*!,— the marshy forest at the 
foot of the fiub-Hitnolsyah, 839 
a 9. 

Tara’In,— a town of Hindustan, on 
the banks of the Sursuti, south 
of Thamsar, 432 n 9, 457 n, 459 
and *i 7, 463 n, 460, 477 n, 486 n, 
491, 505 andn8, 515 n 7, 537 n, 
549, 608 and n 8, 635 and n 4, 
761 and n 1, 779 and n 3, 802 « 2, 
1059 n 9,— now called Tali war! 
or Tariwarl. 

Tara’Iu goto,— ono of tho gates of 
FTruz-koh, the capital of Ghur. 
410 « 5. 

Tara’in-ghar, 460 n 3, same as 
Tara in, which see. 

Tar&k [val. Terek], tho,— a river 
of Azerbaijan, 1287 m. 

Taram,— a territory in tho pro- 
vince of Lar or Liristnn, in Per- 
sia, 93 andn7, 1192 n. 

Tsran, — & villago of MawariUun- 
Nahr, near BukjilrS, 1145 n. 

Tarawarl, — a town of UindustSn, 
south of Thani-sar, 463 n, — for- 
merly called Tara’in, which soo. 

Taras,— a territory of MawartVun* 
Nahr, beyond the frontior of 
ghasli, on the side nearest to Tur- 
kman, 154, 200 « 7, 261 and n, 
268 a 3, 283 n 9, 402 n, 411 n, 
474 n>, 889 n, 9o5ti, 911, 915 n, 
919 n, 921 n, 923 n, 924 n, 929 n, 
032 n, 034, 970 n 2, 11 18 n 9,^ 
called also Bank! and T^lis or 
TalasJi. 

Tirbogor,— or 

Tirbokor, — a tract of country east 
of the territory of Ka*hg|ar, 
922 n. 

TargJiu.Baligh,— tho iator name of 


the A$al Yu rat or tho original 
Yurafc of the Ohingis Khan, in 
Kalur-an and KarS-tfaram, 
1140 n. 

Tarhind, 466 nl, for Tabarhindab, 
which soe, 

Tarhimiah, 458 n, for Tabarhindab, 
which see, 

Tarkan, the,— a river issuing from 
tho mountains of Buldin Ka-ir 
and falling into the river of 
Ardialj in Tnrkistin, 1143 » 

Tarku,— tho chief city of tho Alans 
in Dftghfatan, 999 ti. 

Tarmnz, 198 n 2, incorrectly for 
Tirmiz or Tirmid. [soo, 

Tarrai, incorrectly for Tara'i, which 

Tartary, 067 » 4, 985 n, 1089 n, 

1217 n, 1218 n, 1205 », Soe also 
under Tataristnn and Tattary, 

Tl«liVnnd,— a territory and city of 
Miiwartt'Un Nahr, on tho Biotin 
or Juxartes, on tho frvmtior of 
tho Turks, 28 n 8, 890 a, 919 n, 
921 n, 932 n, 970»2, 972 n, 978 w, 
976 n,— formerly called gypi*]}. 

Tataristiin, 270. Soo under Tar* 
tary and Tattary, 

Tattary, 920 n. Boo also under 
Tartary and Tataristfia. 

Tauhkhaun, 1010 », iuoorrootly for 
T&e-^tn of Tukh*ri»tan. 

Tauris,— a town in the territory of 
Iran Zamin, 1194n. 

Taxilas,— a town a few miles east 
of the Indus, 78 it. 

Tayang-fu,— another name of 
Ching-dfi, the capital of the 
Altan gfeinof Kbita, 1138 n 9, 
1137 a,— the present Faifong-fu. 

Tiyif,— a town of al*yiji* in 
Arabia, 140 n 5. 
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Tajrming, 960 n, same as Taiming, 
which see* 

Tiz Morin, or River Tiz,— a river 
of Tnrkistin, 947 ft. 

Terek,— a river in the provinoe of 
Azerbaijan, 1287 n. Bee under 
Torak. 

Terki, — the ohief city of the Cher- 
kaasians, 999 n,— the present 

Mosdok. 

Tee,— a seaport in the province of 
Mnkrln, 1076 a. 

Thaigin,— a castle in Grand Tar- 
tary, 1089 ». 

Thaneswar, app. i. See under Thani- 
sar. 

Thangir or Thankir,— a fortress of 
Hindustan, the present Bianah, 
645 and n 6, 646 n 7, 724 n 2. Bee 
also under Thankir. 

Thani-sar, — a city and town of 
Hindustiu, 468 it, 469 n 7, 460 
n 8, 461 ft, 468 n, 608 n 8,— app. i. 

Thankir or Thangir,— a fortress of 
Hindustan, the modern Bianah, 
470 and n 8, 471 n, 491, 616, 
620 n, 621 n, 642 n 9, 644 nl, 646 
and n 6, 628. See also under 
Thangir. 

Th&thah,— a district and town in 
Lower Bind, 296 n, 468 n 2, 614 
n8, 

Thebes,— a city of anoient Egypt, 
140 n 2. 

Theiss, tbe,— a river of Hungary, 
1167 ». 

Therapia, — a quarter of Constanti- 
nople, 899 n. 

Thiansban, or Ulugb-TIg]| moun- 
tains, in Mughulistan, 920 n, 922a. 

Thus, 1028 n, for T the oity of 
KJjurisan, which see. 


Thsung-ling or Mountains of Pamir, 
the, 426 n 8. 

Thuttea, — a town about eight mites 
8. of Kinnanj, 680 n. 

Tibbat, 617 n 8, 660 and nn 4 and 7, 
662 it, 663 ft, 564 and ft, 686, 668 
» 7, 678 and ft 2, 693 n, 666 it, 
787 ft 9, 870», 889ft, 896 n, 909 ft, 
928 n, 935 n 8, 944 n, 960 n, 951 ft, 
981ft, 1046 ft, 1084, 1106, 1187 ft, 
1141ft, 1168 ft 3, 1184w, 1216 w, 
1217 ft, 1218 ft, 1221ft. 

Tiberhind, 468 ft, 461 n, for Tabar- 
hindah, wbiob see. 

Tiberias,— the Tabarlah of the 
Arabs, 22 lit. 

Tibet, 660 ft 4, for Tibbat, which 
see. 

Tiflls, — a town of Gharjistin, 297 n. 
Bee also under Taflis. 

Tigbarl, zlvi. 

Tigin-abad,— a oity between Gh&z- 
nin and Ghur, xliz, 89 and n 8, 
llOn 6, 111, 148, 258, 824ft, 847 
ft 2, 350, 858, 876 and n 9, 891, 
448 and n 3, 449, 1016 n. 

Tigree Barehneo, — a place of 

Hindustan, 697 « 5. 

Tigris, the, 61, 207 ft 8, 1232, 1288, 
1240ft, 1241 itl, 1260it 6, 1268 
nn 8 and 9. Bee also under the 
Dijlah. 

Tiklah-Baml, for TIklah-Bani, 
which see. 

TIklah-Bani, — a town of Hindus- 
tan, 697 and n and n 6. 

Tiklah-Mani, for TIklah-Bani, 
which see. 

TO or Til, the,— a river of ICara- 
Khitae. 956 n. 

Tilak-pur,— a town of Hindustan 
697 n 6. 
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Tilek-poor, for THakpur, which 

800 . 

Tilkah-Biinl, for Tiklah-BInt, which 
see. 

Tillook-poor, for TTlak-pur, which 
see. 

Tillok-poor, for Tllak-pur, whioh 
see. 

Tilsind&h, for the fort of Talsan- 
dah t whioh see. 

Tilsurra, — a town of Hindustan 
about twelve miles S.-S.-W. of 
Kinnauj,680 n. 

Timmeshah or Timmishah, for Tim- 
znishiah, whioh see. 

Timmiahiah, darah or Pass of, — in 
Khurasan, on the road from 
Nlahapur to MSzandarau, lx, 277, 
992 and a 6. 

Timran,— a district in the country 
of Ghur, 8X9, 344, 408, 490, 1079. 

Timur fal&’h, — a fortress in the 
territory of Khurasan, 1004 » 1. 

Tingai or Tangil, — a city in the 
oonntry of Tingkut or ^nahin, 
1085 n. [whioh see. 

Tingbash, 1216 s, for Tingniish, 

Tinghut or Tingut, 947 n. 8eo un- 
der Tingkut. 

Tingit, — a tract of country in Tnr- 
kistan, xlviii, 270, 900 andnO, 
963, 1047, 1083, 1084, 1085, 1104, 
1106, 1107, 1109, 1111 and a, 
1157, 1158. 

Tinghut or Tinghut,— a mountain- 
ous country adjoining Khitae. 
called $&*lun by the Mughals, 
xlviii, 944 n, 947 ft, 949 n, 950 n, 
952 », 1046 n, 1047 it 4, 1073 n 4, 
1084n, 1085 a, 1088 ft, 1092 ft, 
1115 ft 5, 1140 ft, 1217 ft, 1220 ft, 
—also called Anksio or Ankaeae. 


Tingnis, 1216 a, for Tingniih, 
which see. 

Tingnish or Ningala]i,— the country 
east of Khiti or Oh io as called 
by tbe Mughal*, 1086 a, 1087 a, 
1088a, 1141 a, 1216a, 1217 a, 
1219 a, 1220 a,— it is called 
Maha-Ohtn by the Hindus and 
Mansi by tbe Chinese. 

TingtSah, 1216 a, for Tingulgh, 
which see. 

Tingut, 11 Ha, —probably a mis- 
print for Tingit. [fcftt* 

Tingut, 952 a. See under Ting- 

Tiparah,— a district in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, 589 a. 

Tiperab, same as Tiparah, which 
Bee. 

Tiranri, 459 a 7, for Tarawari, 
which see. 

Tirhut,— a district and town in the 
province of Bengal, 563 n, 564 n, 
668 and n 7, 088, 627, 639 w 8, 
704 w 2, 705 n 7, 737, 830, 838. 

Tirmaz,— a village in the territory 
of Khurasan, on the frontier of 
Balk]}, 75 a 6. 

Tirmid or Tirana,— a city of Ma- 
wara-un-Nahr, on the Jibuti or 
Oxus, 154 a 2, 265 a 4, 275 n 2, 
375 «, 401 a, 423 n 8, 424 w 3, 426 
n6, 431, 917, 988 », 1002 and n 1, 
1004andnl, 1005 and a, 1011 a, 
1024 n 2, 1099 n, 1174, 1175, 
1176, 1195a, 1275 n3. Sec alio 
under Tirmlx. 

Tirmid, the,— a river falling Into 
the 275 n 2. 

Tirmidh, 1275 n 3. See nnder Tir* 
mid. 

Tirraiz or Tirmid,— a city of 
Mawara-un-N&hr, on theJfyim 
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or Oxub, 147 n 8, 164 n 2, 166 
n 8, 198 and n 2, 268, 276 n, 
90 6ft, mn, 1002ft 1, 1015 n. 
See also under Tirmid. 

Tirooa,— a town of Hindustan, 
about ten miles S.-W. of £innauj, 
680 n. 

Tironry, 459 n 7, 461a, for Tara- 
war!, which see. 

Tirur, 691 ft, incorrectly for tho 
stronghold of Nurwur or Nirwnr, 
whioh see. 

Tighu Lumbu or Digarchab,— -a 
monastery in Tibbat, the seat of 
a Lama, 570 n 9. 

TIstah, the, — a river passing through 
tho country of Sikhim, 662 n, 
603 a. 

Tia or Toz,— a seaport in tho pro- 
vince of Mukran, 1075 n. 

Tooarestan, 1010 ft, for Takharis- 
tan, whioh see. 

Tocaristan, 1011 n, for Tukhuristan, 
which soo. 

To-i of Bushanj [Fushanj],— a 
placo in tho territory of Hirat, 
991 and n 4. 

ToVagh>, — a tract in tho country of 
tho Urus, 1170 n. 

Tokharistan, 1011 n, for 
ristan, whioh see. 

Tolak, 1045 n, for tho fortress of 
Tulak, which see. [knt. 

Tono&t, 1083 n. Seo under Ton- 

Tong-king,— a province of Khi^a or 
Qhm, 1221 ». 

Tonkat or Toncat,— a city of Mn- 
warii-un-Nahr, 1083 n, 1081«. 

Toris, the,— a river of Hindustan, 
683 «• 

TVak, — a town in the territory of 
Khurasan. 471 n 5. 


Transoxiana, 1010 ft, 2058 n 6, 
1084 n. See also under M&wara- 
un-Nahr. 

Trans Oxus, the equivalent of Ma- 
wara-nn-Nahr, 921 n. 

Tripoli, in Syria, 101 n 8. 

Tschy Li, the Chinese province of, 
885 rt. 

Tsing-fiL-hay,— a province of China, 
981 ft. 

Tughlak-abad, — a suburb of the city 
of Dihll, 599 n. 

Tukeeabad, 448 n 3, for Tigin-abSd, 
which seo. 

Tukharistan,— a tract of country 
in Khurasan, dependent on BalMj, 
xxii, xlix, lxii, 22, 71, 74, 84, 94 
m 3, 99, 132, 137, 290, 306 and n 3, 
317 7i 5, 320 % 3, 337, 362 &nd ^ 2, 
375 n, 401 n, 405 n 3, 421, 422, 
423 and n 8, 424 n 3, 426 and n 6, 
427 and n, 428 and n 1, 431, 432 
n 1, 436, 481 ft 8, 505, 809 n 2, 880, 
989 n, 1002, 1004, 1006, 1008 » 6, 
1009 n, 1010 n, 1011 n, 1016, 
1018 ft, 1025 «, 1045 ft, 1054, 1057 
n 4, 1058 n 6, 1061 ft 7, 1081 n 1, 
1109, 1110 ft, 1133, 1152, 1153w, 
1226 a 9. 

Tuku Kahrah,— a placo in Mnghulis- 
tan, 940 n. 

Tula, the,-— a river of MughulistSn, 
1083 ft. 

Tulak, — a district and town in the 
mountains near Hirtlt, in the ter- 
ritory of Khurasan, xx, xxi, 
xxiii, xxiv, xxv, 201, 362, 381 n 5, 
457 ft, 458 and n 4, 464 and n 6, 
963, 1003 n 2, 1004, 1006, 1007 465, 
and it 4, 1025 », 1045 ft, 1055 n 6, 
1057, 1059 and n 9, 1060 and w 5, 
1061 and n 9, 1062 and nn 4 and 5, 
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1009, 1070 and *, 1197, 1198, 
1201 *, — app. iii, ?. 

Tul\we, — a city of Turkistin, be- 
tween Bigh-BIligb and $arl- 
#uram, 1184 «. 

Tun,— a district and town in the 
¥uhistan of the Mulafridah, 1192 it, 
1196 it, 1197 n 8, 1198, 1214and 
n8. 

Titnganabad, 448 * 8, for Tigin- 
abad, which see. 

Tung Chiw,— a city in the country 
of the Kbi$a-is, 950 *. 

Tang-quin, - a town between Gan* 
nan and Ohln, 1222 n. 

Tungut or Tungut,— a tract of 
country south of Muglpilistun, 
889 n. [Ghur, 328 n. 

Tur, — a place in the country of 

Tur, — a city in the fahrd or steppe 
in the E. and 8. of tbo territory 
of Kashghar. 922 *. 

Tur,— or 

Turin, — the countries oast of the 
Jlbun [Oxus], from tho limits of 
Hind to tho frontier of the 
Turks, lxiv, 29, 84, 110, 118, 
133, 137, 280, 501 n 9, 579 * 4, 
797, 870 and*, 871, 877 w, 882 *, 
902 n, 914*, 915 n, 917*1,920*, 
961 n, 990 n, 1087 it, 1107, 1277 ft. 

Turin Zamin,— the tract of country 

( from tho Naeman country to the 
banks of tho Jtbun, 1073 n 4, 
1075 n, 1145 n. 

Turfs n,— a tract of country south 
of Mngbulistan, 889 n, 916 ft, 
920 n, 922n, 9G6n 0, 969 nl, 
985 n. 

Turkey, 694 n 4. 

Turkiah, or country of the Turks, 
878 n. Sec under TurkisUn. 

34 


m 

TurWstan, air, *lni, lir, lv, 27 * 4, 
29, 45 and n 8, 69, 70 aad*8, 
84,86ft, 91*2, 94 a 3, 117 and*, 
118, 133, 134, 154, 165, 164, 
186 it, 233 ttftS and 6, 237, 249 
ft®, 244 n 4, 246, 254, 200,261, 
264, 207, 268 * 4, 270 and *5, 
271 n, 273 and *5, 280, 883, 423 
and *8, 426*0, 474, 480, 481, 
485 n 3, 613, 532, 660 and * 4, 561 
*9, 562*, 560 * 9, 694*1, 698, 
599 and n 10, 618 *, 626, 666 * 2, 
696, fOG*, 712 * 9, 731*9, 744 
*9, 768, 771 it, 772 w, 774*, 
775 n, 784 and » and * 5, 786 and 
*5, 791, 792, 793 n, 796, 800, 
809, 815, 816, 847*1,867 and 
*1, 802, 863, 870*, 872 *,880, 
881*, 884*, 890 a, 893 «, 890*, 
001 n, 902*, 903*, 901 n, 905*, 
906 n, 908 n, 909*, 910*, 911, 
914 n, 915 *, 910 n, 917 * 1, 918 n, 
919 », 920 n, 921 n, 923 n, 924 w, 
925 *, 920 », 932 n, 933 *, 934, 935 
*3, 937, 943 n, 952 n, 900*6, 
901 n, 902 n, 963 n, 906 * 0, 908, 
969 n 1 , 977 n, 980 aud n 8, 984 *, 
1011 w, 1026, 1035*, 1044 n, 1040 
*3, 1047, 1073, 1077, 1082*, 
1084 n, 1091 *, 1097 and n 6, 1104, 
1107, 1109, 1111, 1112 and *8, 
1114, 1117, 1119, 1127*4, 1128*, 
1133,1140,1147, 1149*, 1152*, 
1157, 1158, 1160, 1172, 1178, 1186 
and*, 1191*, J194*, 1200*, 
1215, 1210*, 1217*, 1220, 1223, 
1224*, 1225*, 1220, 1257 and*, 

1283 and nn 8 and 1. 

Tur-feurgbah or Tur-k«rgh»b,— 
name of tho Great Wall of China 
with tho Turks, 950 *. 

Turfdpz,— a fortress in the (uhia- 
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tin of the Mnl&bidah, 244 n 4, 
264 n 4, 11 92*. 

Tonight,— a town near Bai in the 
Irik-i-' Ajam, 126 n 1. 

Tub,— a city of Nlghapur in Khnri- 
can, 40 n 4, 44, 47> 48, 71ti6, 
81 n, 180, 181 *7, 181 * 9, 246 


»8, 247 n, 260*8, 268 *7, 276*, 
471 and*6> 472 n, 479*, 491, 
646 * 5, 991 n, 1027*8, 1028*, 
1090*, 1087*, 1046*, 1117*, 
1128*, 1149*, 1194*, 1190*, 
1267 n, 1287*. 

Tyana, 78*. 


r Ubaidian, — a tract of country in 
Arabia, 228*4. 

Uoh, the Europeanized name of 
Uflhohah, 200 * 4, 641 nn 6 and 8, 
642 * 9, 810 n, 812 * 8. See also 
tinder H ohoh ah. 

tTfihahab,— a oity in the Sind pro- 
vince, on the united waters of 
the Qharl and the Ohinab. xxi, 
xxt, xx vii, lii, 200 and n 4, 298, 
294 *,449 * 2, 460 n, 461 and*, 
489, 491, 630, 681 and *8, 682 
and * 1, 533 n, 638 *, 639 n, 641 
andnn6 and 7, 642*9, 643 n, 
644 and* 2, 609*1, 611, 612 and 
*6, 613 and*7, 614*8, 616 and 

* 1, 617 *, 618 n, 628, 638 w 6, 641 

* 8, 648 n, 666 *, 667, 668 and n, 
688 and* and *9, 689 and* and 

* 6, 692 and n 8, 695 and n 2, 696 
*and*8, 707, 711 and *4, 714 

* 9, 722, 724 and * 8, 727 and n 6, 
728, 730, 781, 746, 768 and *9, 
780, 781 and *9, 782, 782 and n, 
784 and* and *8, 786, 786 and 

* 6, 792, 809, 810 *, 811 and n 8, 
812 * 2, 818*, 825 * 6, 840 * 2, 
861*8, 860, 1074*, 1153 and 
*9, 1164 and * 2, 1166*6,1156 
and n 7, 1181 n 2, 1201 w, 1202*, 
1224*. 


TTobgh&h-i-JalSii, — name by which 
P ohoh ah is also called, 641 * 0. 

T? tfhoh ah-i-Makhdum. — one of the 
quarters of the oity of G ohoha h,. 
641*6. 

Ufibobah-i-Mughal, — one of the 
quarters of the oity of C ohcha h. 
641*0. 

Ushohah-i-gharif,— one of the 
quarters Of the oity of G ohoha h, 
641*6. 

(Joh-ftghul Uiadmur,— acifcy in the 
country of the Urus [Russians], 
1171*. 

Udal,— a fortress of Hindustan, 
about four miles S. B. of Kananj, 
680*. 

tMipur,— a town to the east of the 
Arawall mountains, 621 *. 

ttdlsah,— a territory adjoining Jlj. 
nagar, 692 *, 693 n. 

U fpsah- J ag-nathh, — a district of 
Bangllah, 688 *. 

Ghand,— a fortress above the junc- 
tion of the K!l-8b or river of 
Kabul with the Indus, 78*. 

Uiguria, 918 *, for r*ghuria, or conn- 
try of the I-ghurg, which see. 

Cin-$un,— the Turkish name of 
the Great Wall of China, 
956*. 



©jin,— a town in the territory of 
Fan, 184*. 

Ujen, 823 * 9, for Ujjain, which see. 

Oji-ghel. — a town In the proviooe 
of Karmin, in Af^inistin, 499 n. 

Ujjain, the ancient capital of Mil* 
wah, 517 and *3, 821 *6, 628 
*9,783* 5,785*9,817*7. 

Ujjain- Nagari,— a fortress of Mil* 
wah, in Hindortia, 622, 628 * 9, 
628. 

Uk,— a place in the territory of 
Sijistin, 85 w, 81 n. See also 
under Uk. 

Uk,— a fortress of Sijistin or 
Zawulistan, zlv, xlvii, 84 and n 8, 
85 n, 201 and *4, 1120 and at, 
1122 a, 1124, 1125, 1126 and a 6, 
1193 a. 

Ufca,— a place in Tnrkistin, 1083 a. 
Also called Ak&bar and A^alr. 

’Ukba Ghuzak,*— a pose in a lofty 
mountain in Nortkern India, 
87 w. 

Ula-tlmur [Uladimr], — a territory 
in the country of the Urns [Bus* 
si ana], 1171 n. 

Ulugh-T»gh or Ur-Tagh,— a range 
of monntains in Mugh&listin, the 
Thianshan mountains of the 
maps, 876 », 920 a, 922 n, 949 a, 
969 nl, 970 a 2, 1184a. 

Ulngh-Tik, came as Ul«gk*T*rfli 
which sec. 

Ulugh-Yurat, also styled the A#al 
or Original Yurat of the Ufein* 
gis Khin. referring to Kal&r-ln 
and $ara*$urain, 1104*5, 
1105 a, 1188 a, 1140 a, 1186*. 

Ulue or Ulugh Arki or Argi,— 
* tract of country in Magfculis- 
tan, 895*. 


Ulisf-Aurgmh or Urgah,— the 
Onrga or Korea of modern 
maps, 895*. 

Umbeylah, — a town in the Panjibt 
the Umballa of the maps, 887 * t 

'Ummin,— a district and town in 
Arabia, 65*5, 88*8, 179*3, 
903*. 

’Ummin, sea of,— the Arabian Sen, 
908*. 

Umurdan or Umardan, the oapiiaf 
of the Jij>nagar state, 588*, 
768 and*4. 

Umurdan or Umardin,— « 
or district of the Jlj-nsgar state, 
588*. 

Ua Mur in, the,— a river of Mog]|&« 
li. tan, 943*. 

Ungfl.-H name of the Oreat Wall 
of China with the Khitl-Ia. 956 n. 

Un-NOr, the, 77 a. Bee under the 
river Nur. 

Un-ui,— a city in the country of 
the Khiti is. 956*. 

Upper Andes, the, 068 * 8, 727. 

Upper Do-ib, 705 * 7. 

Upper Uongary, 1168*. 

Upper Jennessei, the, 988*. 

Upper Sind. See under Sind. 

Ur or Aor Murin, the,— a river on 
the frontier of IQiHa, 948 *« 

Urdu Balik. See under the Urdus 
Baligfc. 

Urdue-Ballgh,— another name of 
gari-Kuram, which is also called 
the Ulntfi Yfixnt, 916 n, 1106*, 
1110*6, 1121*, 1189*, 1140*, 
1178*9. 

Urdukand, — another name of Kif|* 
ghar, 984 *• 

Urga,— a town in Magh&listin, 
1090*. 
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Urgan, — a place in the territory of 
Ghaznin : probably Urgun, xlix, 
392 and a 6. 

Urginj, the capital city of Khwa- 
razra, ae called by the Turks; 
the Jnrjatuah of the Arabs and 
the Gurganj of the 'Ajamls, 
xlv, xlviii, 62 n 9, 138 n, 903 n, 
929 a, 1000 n, 1097 u 7, 1098 n, 
1101 nl, 1103 n, 1116 n, 1118 
n9 f 1123 n, 1145 n. 

Organ j-i*KubrI [KubraP], the 
capital of Khwarazm, 929 n. 
8ee also under Orgnnj. 

Urgondj, 1097 n 7, 1098n, for 
Urginj, which see. 

Urghundabp the, 1070 n 9, for the 
Arghand, which see. 

TJrgun,— a place in tho distriot of 
Ghaznin. xlix. 

tJrgundab, the, 1070 n 9, for the 
Arghand-lb, which see. 

Urjand, 62 andnG, for Uz-gand, 
the oity in Farghanah. 

Orkun, 392 n 6, same as Orgln, 
whioh see* 

Urmnrdan or Armardan. Bee 
under Umurdan. 

Urna*desa or the Upper An-des,— 
a part of Tibbat, 737 and 9. 

Ur-Ttigh or Ur-TIgh,— or 

Ur*Tak or Ur-Tak,— a range of 
mountains in Mughulistin, 876 n, 
879 n, 970 n 2. Bee also under 
Ulngh-TSgk 

Urnmchi,— a oity in the oonntry 
of the Igburs, 918 n. 

Urumi or Arum!,— a oity in the 
territory of Tingkut or $aglp n » 
1085 n. 

Urumi, sea of,— the Lake Urn- 
miah in A*arbaijan, 1262 n* 


Urttmiah, Lake,— in AznrbaTjan, 
1202 n. 

Uramtsi, — a oity in the oonntry of 
the 1-gfearB, 913 n. 

Urns or Bus, country of, 1166 n, 
1168 n, 1171 n. 

Usaneth,— a fortress in Gharjis- 
tln, 1001 n. [658 n 2. 

Ugh,— a place near Baghdad, 622 n, 

Usfe, — a city in the territory of 
Farghanah, in M uwarii-un-N ahr, 
921 n, 962 n, 

Uskun-LuV, the,— a range of moun- 
tains in the country of the I- 
ghurs. 889 n. 

Usun, the, — a river issuing from 
the mountains of Buldtin Ka-ir 
and falling into the river of Ar- 
dTgJi in Turkistan, 1143 n. 

U-tagh,-or 

U-tak, — a tract of country in Mu* 
ghuliatan, 1178 u. 

Utrur,— a distriot and town in 
Turkistan, 262 nl, 266 «, 272 
andnl, 273 andn5, 280 n 9, 
889 n, 890 n, 909 n, 911 n, 920 
953 n, 966, 968, 969 andnl, 970 
andn2, 971 n, 976 and n 6, 978 
and n, 986 w, 986 n, 988 n, 1041, 
1184 n, — also called Farab, which 
see. 

Uzbakistan, the country of the 
Uzbaks in Turkistan, 890 n. 

’U?d! hospital,— of Baghdad, found- 
ed by ’Ufd-ud-D&ulah Buwiah, 
1243 n. 

Uzgand, —a city and town in the 
territory of Farghanah, in Mawa- 
rd.un-Nahr, 52 n 9, 53 n, 138 
n and n 8, 903 n, 921 n, 922 n. 

Uzjand, 62 n 9, for Uzgand, the 
city in Farghanah. 



Ligand or YuiVand,— a ©it y in 1 Uimnrdau or Asmurden, So* uo. 
Turkistan, xlv, 970*2, 071 n. ( der Cmurdaa. 


Vacnf,— incorrect spelling of Walff, 
tho village in the district of Bagh- 
dad, 1254 n. 

Vaihund, 339 n 7, for Waihind, 
which see. 

Valania, the country botween the 
Danube and tho Atil or Volga, 
1168*. 

Van, Lake,— in Armenia, 126 In. 
See also onder Win. 


Yladimr,— a territory in tho conn, 
try of tho Ur us [Russians], 
1171 n. 

Volga, the, 1170 n 3. See also on* 
der tho Wolga. 

Vu-chang-Fu, capital of tho Chi* 
neso provinco of Huquang, 
1219 n, 1221 n, 


Wabern,— a town of 8witaerland 
near Bern, xvii. 

Wabhind or Wabband, 76 n 2. Seo 
under Behind and Waihind. 

Wadawajjd,— a town of Gharjistin 
in Khurasan. 369 andn8, 370 n. 

Wadi, the,— the valley of tho Tig- 
ris and the Euphrates, 1260 and 
n6. 

Wadi, the,— a valley near the 
* Ayn-i-Jalut in Syria, 1277 *. 

WieVal ?urgh*n or Bijaud,— a 
stronghold in the oountry of the 
Makrits, 947 n. 

Waeghan,— a district in the coun- 
try of Ghur, 317 n 4. 

Wahand, 76, 80 *. See under 
Behind and Waihind. 

Wahind, 76, 77. See under Behind 
and Waihind. 

Wahind- Sugar, the,— the river of 
Waihind or the Indus, 80 n. 


Waihind or Behind, —a city on 
tho bank of tho river Sind, 70 
and n 2, 77 n, 78 n, 79 n, 80 n, 
81 n, 293 n, 839 *7, 1018 u, 1043 
nl, 1217 n. 

Waihind,— tho ancient name of 
Kandahar of Afghanistan, 1018 n. 

Wajltth,— a district and castle in 
the country of Ghur, 340 and 
n 1, 392 and n 6. 

Wajiristan,— a district and town 
in the country of Ghur, 103 w 0, 
324 n, 33 1 andn8, 357 andnl, 
366, 369, 447, 491. 

Wejsaward, 870 n, for Wadawajjd, 
which see. 

Wafcf,— a village in the district of 
Bagh^d, 1254 n. 

Wakhan,— a tract of country in 
Central Asia, 1044 ». 

Wakhgh,— a dependency of Badajth- 
shin, 390,424 and a 2, 426 and 
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*6, 436,400, 404,909*. Also 
called Khntlan. 

Wakfeah-Ab, the,— ft river issuing 
out of Tnrkiatin and falling into 
the Oxus near Tlrmid, 426*6, 
909*. 

Walian,— incorrectly for Waligh- 
tan, xlviii, 288*, 289 *, 290 * 4, 
1017*, 1018*, 1019*, 1020*, 
1026*. 

Walidan,— a tract of country in the 
Jazirah [Mesopotamia], 228*4. 

Walin,— an error for Walwalij, 
which see, 288 * 3, 1018*. 

Walshian,— a town north of Bamian 
and Qhaznm. 1018 *. 

Walshian,— a district in the oonntry 
of Ghur, 317*4, 

Walisljt,— a territory in the moun- 
tain tract of Waram, in the 
oonntry of Ghur, 319 and n 6, 681 
and n, 1018*. 

Wllightan, 317*4, 681*. See 

under Walight of Ghur. 

Wilightan,— a traot of oonntry in 
T nkharistan of Bal^h, xlviii, xlix, 
681 and*, 1016, 1017 n, 1018*, 
1019*, 1020*, 1025*. 

Walistan,— a town in the territory 
of Khurasan, 819*6. 

Walkht — * town in T^kharistan of 
Balfch, 426 #»6, 989*, 1002 and 
n 4, 1004, 1023 and n 9, 1024 * 2, 
1025 and* and *3, 1026, 1027 
*8, 1064,1058 * 8, 1001*7. 

Walwalij,— a town in the distriot 
of Balkb, in Khurasan, 288 n 8, 
426*6, 1010*, 1017*, 1018*, 
1025*, 1153, 

Wamian, — incorrectly for Walisji- 
tin, xlviii, 288 n 3, 289*, 290 
*4. 


Wamian, 288 *8. Same as BamiSix, 
which see. 

Wimund, for Waihind in Reynolds’ 
version of al-’Utbl, 76*2. 

Win [vnl. Van], Lake,— in Arme- 
nia, 1264*, 1275*2. 

Wana-Gangi, the, — a river of Hin- 
dustan, 688 *. 

Wan j -rut,— a territory in the Mul- 
tan provinoe, 723 and * 1, 726 n 6. 

Watangnl, in the Dakhan, formerly 
called Arangnl, 589*. 

Warani, — a mountain tract in the 
oonntry of Ghur, 319, 1018*. 

Warghad,— or 

Warghadah,— a territory in the 
oonntry of Ghur. 839 and n 6. 

Warghar, 839*6, for Wargk&dah, 
which see. 

War-Tagh,— or 

War-Tak,— a range of mountains 
in Mugfeulistan, 875 *. 

Warwilm, 426 * 6, for Zawalln, the 
district of Balkh. 

Wasit,— a distriot and town in 
>Ii5V, 10, 1261*7. 

Wiwalin, — a town in the vicinity 
of Kunduz, 288 n 3. 

Wazlrabad, — a town of Hindustan, 
678*1. 

Wejg,— a plain in the territory of 
Ghur, 372 * 8. 

Wesah,— a distriot of Mawara-un- 
Kahr, 423 * 8. 

Western Asia, 125 * 8, 879 *, 930 *, 
1190*1. 

Western Lyan,— the empire of the 
Kin with the Chinese, 921 *. 

Western Kamrnp, 668*. 

Western Turkistan, 980 * 8. 

Wha-chew, — a town in the district 
of Si-gan-fd, in China, 1218*. 
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Whau-chew,—a city in the Chime 
province of Karohin, 1141 % 
1218 n. 

Whatindah, fortress of, 79% 8 On. 
8»me m B&thin$ah or Bhatln* 
dab, which see. 

Wliayley, — a town in the country 
of JQgita or Ohm. 958 *. 

Wihar, 652 » 3,— narno of Bihar in 
Sanskrit. 

Wihator Bihat, the, 535 a, 538 a, 
537 n. Bee the Bihat. 

Wihatah or Bihatah, thfy 536 a. 
Sec under the Bihat. 

Wijayapuror Bijaipur,— a town of 
Hindustan, 560 n 4. 


m 

Wlkrimpur or Bikrimp&r,— a town 
of Hindustan south-east of Dhi- 
kab, 558 a 1. 

Windsor Castle, 651 n 6. 

Wolga, the,— the Volga of the 
waps, 870a, 1000a, 1169% 1170 
at, 1172 » 9, 1178% 189Q»9, 
It is also called tho Atif* 
Wurdhan, 561 a 8, for Burdban*kot» 
which see. 

Wuraiashan, 393 a6* 
Wurudoh-Duji,— a fortress in tho 
mountainous tract between Ha* 
madan and tho Si wad of Bagh* 
dad, 1238 w 8. 


\ 

x. 

Xandn, tho name in R&mutio of I capital of tho Qh‘ng»*’mb dynasty 
8hang-tu or Kay-ping-Fu, tho I in Tartary, 1219 n. 


Yakah KnruV, — the place where tho 
Qbingiz Kh an was buried, 1 1 23 ». 
Also styled Bulkin or Bur^n 
^ ftl dun. 

Yakah Wandur,— a mountain range 
in Moghulistan, 1 143 % — formerly 
called Buldan Ka-ir. 

Ya’kubah,— a district in the neigh* 
bonrhood of Baghdad, 1255 ft. 

Yalarwan,— a fortress in Gharjis* 
tan of Khurasan. 115 n 6, 1072 
n 5. Same aa Balarwau of Ghar- 
jistan, which see* 

Yalasa-ghun, 920% for Bilasagbun, 
which see. 


Yamak or Yamik,— a district and 
town in Turkistan, 961 ». 

Yaman,— a provinoo in Arabia, 
xxxiii, 6, 7, 8, • 26 aud n 2, 138 
140 n 5, 203, 214 and n 6, 226 and 
n7, 228 andn4, 303 n7. 

Yam ana, the,— another name of 
the Jun or Jumnab, 733 n 7, 742 
n 9. See also under the Jun. 

Yangi-kant, — a town on the S%5n 
[ J&xartes], 970 n 2. 

Yangtsi, the,— a river of Moghu* 
listen, 1256 n 6. 

Yaras or Yixar,— a fortroes In the 
territory of Si jistan, 1028 a. 



Tirfrnd,-?-* city south-east of 
Kashglter. 809*, 022*, 942*, 
984 n, 1044*. 

Yaahkal or Ba shg al. Dara’h or Pass 
of,— on tl»* road to Tal-^o, 
1208 ** 

Yasin Mur-tn, the, — a river is- 
suing from the mountains of 
Bujdan Ka-ir and falling into 
the river of Ardisb in Turkis- 
tao, 1143 ». 

Tatar or Yitur, — a fort Hear the 
4 Junction of the La'ir-wdl with 
the Ab-i-Sind, 77*, 78*. 

Ytizar or Yarass,— a fortress in Si- 
j is tan, 1028 *. 

Yazd,— a town in the territory of 
Azerbaijan, 296 n. 

Yazdawiah or ZandlaJb,— a dopcn* 
denoy of Hirat, 287 ». 

Yazwdn,— a plain in tho territory 
of Sind, 1047*4. Also called 
Mirwan and NIrwan. 

Yohu, — a mountain range of Khita. 
058*. 

Yellow Lake, the,— the Slrigb-Kol, 
of Badakhs!l & *» lv. 

Yellow Bivor, tho,— in Mongolia, 
950*. 

Yellow Valley,— tho Sarigh^ol, in 
Badakhlban, lv. 


Yengigent* 070*, for Yangi-kant, 
which see. 

Yenissei, the, 983*, for the Jam 
or Kha m-Maran. 

Yen- king, — a city a little north of 
Pekin, 968 *. 

Yighur [I-ghilr],— a country of 
Turkistan, 267, 270. See under 
the I-gp* country. 

Yitur or Yatur,— a fort near the 
Junction of the LS'ir-wil with 
the Ab-i-Sind, 77 *, 78*. 

Ylale, 993 *, for Hal, the fortress 
of Mszandaran, which see. 

Yughmi, — a oity and territory in 
TurkistSn, 902 n, 909*, 935 * 3, 
1158*3. 

Yughmi-oul,— a oity or town in 
Turkistan, 935 * 3. 

Yumghal, — a place in Mugkulistan, 
1258*8. 

Y&nan, soa of,— the Mediterranean, 
1223*. 

Yun-nan,— a tract of country in 
Tibbat, 1217 w, 1218», 1221*. 

Yurat. See nnder the U lugh Y urat 
or A?al Yurat. 

Yuz^aud or ttzlpiud, — a city in 
Turkistan, 971 *. 


Uhi\ t 1020*, Wrong spelling of 
Zabul. 

Zttbul, — a district and town in thb 
country of Ghur, 309 *, 819 * 5, 
876,880, 1020 n, 1022*. 

Zabulestan, 1017 *, for Zabulistln, 
which see. * * 


ZSbulistan,— a tract of country 
ndrth-east and south-east of 
G^azUin, 88*2, 184*, 856 », 
1017 n, 1020*. See also under 
Zawuliatan. 

Zafarabad, — a city of HindusUn, 
‘93*9,691*. 
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Zamin,— a district in the country 
of Ghur, 386. 

Zamin-i-Diwar,— a district in the 
territory of Q^ur, in Khurasan. 
21,74, 111, 185 n, 267, 317 n 6, 
820 n 3, 324 ft, 329 n, 850, 355 
* 7, 374 and n 3, 386, 893,894, 
897, 492 n 7, 493 n, 1018 n. See 
also tinder Diwar. 

Zamin of Kn^dar, 74. See under 
Ku?dar. 

Zang, fortress of, 1072 n 4, sanffe as 
Bang, which see. 

Zar-i-Margk,— a mountain of Man- 
flesh in the country of Ghur, 
306 andn4, 318, 831, 410 and 
ft 5. 

Zaran or Kazan,— a tract in the 
country of Ghur, 326ft. 

Zaran j, the capital city of the ter- 
ritory of Sijistan of Khnrasan, 
xxiv, 20 n 3, 188n7, 195n2, 
309ft, 318 n 6, 1122 n, 1123 n. 

Zarir,— a plain in the territory of 
Ghur, 372 and ft 8. 

Zarlstan,— a district in the country 
of Ghur, 319 ft 5. 

Zar-koh,— a fortress in the Kuhis- 
tan of the Mulaljidah, 1192 n. 

Zarnuk,— a town of Mawaru-un- 
Nahr, 975 ft 5. 

Zaudiah or Yazdawlah,— a depend- 
ency of Hirat, 287 w. 


Ziwah,— a town in the district of 
NIshapur, 989 ft, 1195 ft. 

Zawilin,— a district in the territory 
of Balkh, in Khurasan. 426 ft 6 

1018 ft. 

Ziwul, 819 n 5, 880. Same as Zi- 
bul, which see. 

Ziiwulisfcan,— another namo of the 
territory of Sijistan, in Khurasln. 
16, 21, 67 w 3, 71, 87 ft, 88 n 2, 108, 
106, 184 ft, 267, 317 and w 4, 320, 
356 ft, 1017«, 1020w, 1119, 1120 
ft 2, 1133. 

Znwz&n, —a town in the province 
of Nis^apur, in g&uriatn, 177 
n 6, 258 », 266 n, 281 ft 5, 282 n 7, 
283 and «n 8 and 9, 286 n 7, 287 ft . 

Zcran,— a darah in the province of 
Kapnun eaat of ghaluzan, 499 ». 

Zcrui, tho ancient capital of the 
country of Ghur, 1057 n 4. 

Zifeht or Rikht, 1197 ft 8, for tho 
fortress of Sar.i-Ta&ht in the 
]£uhistau. 

Zinjan,— a town of A?.arbaljan, 
995 n. 

Zinjan, — a town in the territory of 
gharasiu, xxix, 821 « 5. 

?u!.i5k-i-MSran, castle of,— a for- 
tress near Banriln, 304n 1, 1025?*. 

Zuraight,— a town in the province 
of Karmln, 499 n. 







